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Mlnba Division.—The DmiFiori of Up¬ 

per Btirrn£Lt tying entirely b the Irrai^Tiddf basin, between 
r8^ 51^ and 33® 50' N. and 93* 39^ and 95® 51^ E. It is 
bounded on the north by the Upper and l^ower Chmdw'b 
Districts ; on the east by the Lower Chindwin, ^gaingi 
Myingyan, Vamethin^ and Toungoo Districts; on the south by 
Prome District; and on the west by the Arakan tHvision and 
the Chin It comprises four Districts t Thayetmyo in 

the south, lying astride the TiTawaddy\ mainly m l.ower Burma i 
JTinbu and Magwe, north of Thayclmyo, the former between 
the Inrmn’addy and the Amkan Voma, ihe latter between the 
IrraT^Tiddy and the Pegu Voma ; and Pakokkup extending from 
the Irrawaddy and Chindwin to the Chb Hills, The Com¬ 
missioner of the Diinsion also e^fercises control over the 
PaKOKKU Chin Hills, which lie to the west of Pakokku. 
With the cjsception of a comparati\>ely narrow strip of hilt 
counity In the west, practically the whole of the Dinsion lies 
trif and is typiod of, what is known as the dry jonc of BnrmBL 
*rhe popuiation of the Division {ejecltiding the Pakokku Chin 
Hilts) was 907,369 in iBgt, and t,oj6,£®o in 1901. Its distri¬ 
bution ift 1901 is shown in the table below. 
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The pop^ktton is distributed over 7 towns and 4,714 
villages. The hcad-quiiters arc at Minbu (population^ 
in ri^-er coinitimiiefttion with all the other District hc^- 
quarters^ The other towns art Paflokku (1-95456)1 Thavet- 
MTo (i 53 a 4 )» AllasKVO in Thayctmyo DEstrict (10^207). 
Sales in Minbu District, and Macvte and Taumgdwingvi in 
Magwc District. Palcokku and Altanmyo are tmde centres, 
and both Thayetmyo and Salin atu towns of some antiquity^ 
hut there are no important historic sites in the Dmsionr By 
far the greater number of the people are Tiurmftns, who nggre- 
gated Jjoog^ioa in 1901. Chins (to the number of 43,3*0) 
inhabit the Arakan Yoma snd Chin Hills along the w-cstem 
border^ andp to a small exEentj parts of the Pegu Yoma also* 
In Pakokku District are a cominunity knowh as the TaurigthaSi 
numbering 5^70X1 Shans and Chinamen am few jn number, 
as arc natives of India* The Census of igoi showed totals of 
only 4,768 Hindus and Musalndhis, 

Thayetmyo Dlatricl,—Disirtet of the Alinbu Divisioni 
Burma, lying between 52' and 19® 59' N- ftnd 94* 24' and 
95^ ^ 1 * E., vrith an area of 4^750 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by Minbu and Magwe Districts \ on the south by 
Pr[>n[ie } on the east by Yamcthin and Toungm; and on the 
west by Sandoway. Its natural boundaries are the main ridges 
of the two great ranges, the Arakan Yoim on the west and the 
Pegu YoBna on the east From those main ranges the hills 
trend east and west to form the IitaH-nddy watershed* 

The Irrawaddy flows down the centre of the District from 
north to south, and with its tributaries drains the whole* Of 
its afhuents on the west the most impottani arc the Pani, the 
hlaton, and the Made. The Matrjn rises in the Arakan Yoiua 
in the latitude of Minbu, and runs for about 35 miles in a 
southerly direction, to the point where it is joined by the Mu^ 
then turning ^outh^east to join the IrTaw^addy, a short dis¬ 
tance above Kama, in the souJh of the I>i5trEct, after a farther 
course of about 65 miles. The pani, which tkxs in the extreme 
north we^t comer of the IHstrich flows into ihu Maton 10 
mites from its mouth* Thu country betwesen the Pani and the 
Irrawaddy is cut up by unimportant watercourses, which are 
liable to sudden floods during the rainSr but at other limes are 
practically dry* South of thu Maton is the Made, which runs 
for about 40 miles from the Yoma to join the Irrawaddy at 
Kama, but is insignificant in the dry season* On the eastern 

* The truiricr of the houl-rpurtefi le hut b«a toiiicEleaedt 

will prohmhty take place ihvftly. 
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slopes of ihe Irrawaddy valley the principal tribiiEaiies are the 
Kyini and the Buile. The former rises in the hills which 
separate the SinbiuTigwe from ll>e Allanmyo township, and, 
joined by numerous alRucnts, empties itself into the Innwaddy 
at Altanmyo^ after a course of about 50 miles. South of it is 
the Butle, nrarly 60 mites in length, rising in the Pegu Vcuna 
at the south-east comer of the District^ and flowing due west 
to join the Irmwaddy 10 miles bdowThayctmyo. It isv^^ellcd 
from the south by seveml streams which drain the whole of 
the South-Eastern pesrtion of the District The Artlkan Yoma 
itveragea about 4,000 feet in height, twice exceeding 5,000 feet. 

The Pegu Yoma m the east is much less lofty, rising but orwe 
abo^ie 7,000 feet, and toiling olf towards the north. The hills 
that divide the narrow river vall^^ on either «ide of the 
Irrawaddy rarely attain any considerable aJdtude- 

The we&Lem portion of the District Is occupied by a scries G^log^-. 
of shales and limestones (either Upfsr Cretaceous or Tertiary), 
known os Chin shales- To the east of these come shales and 
limestones Containing Nummulitics^ and farther east still are 
marine sandstones^ among which petrolciim occurs in small 
quantities, and clays of miocMe ag?^* East of the Imiwaddy 
the ground is covered hy alluvium and sandstone containing 
fosiiil wood. 

The flora of the District is for the most part characteristic Botany, 
of the dry none. Teak is ptendful, and cutch is not uncommon* 

Large tracts axe covered with dry scrub jungle^ and the cactus 
b very plentifuL 

Barking-deer tmd wild hog are common throughout the Faildl 
D istrict. The brow-ontlered deer is found in the 

plains; and in the thicker forests near the Yoma, bison, 
buifaloes, tigers, elcphonta, bears, and rhinoceros abound. Pea¬ 
fowl are scarce, but ^Ivcr pheasants arc found in considemble 
numbers in the hllb.. 

Ihe climate has the drier choraclcristics of Upper Burma, CIliuAle 
and show's more niiukcd variations than the neighbouring 
ddio. The temperature falls as low as 43"" in the nights of the 
cold season, and sometimes rises abo^e 105^ at noon in the hot 
reason I but the range in the hottest and coldest months is 
roughly from 77* to ^oJ^ and from 55^ to 85"^ respectively. 

Tlic District is accounted fairly healthy, though statistics show 
that cholera breaks out occasiormlly in places when the river 
recedes far from the villages, and the inhabiianU &rc too laxy 
to get a better supply of water than is afforded by stagnant 
pools and contaminated streams* Fever is prevalent in the 
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□pper Tilleys of tbe tributarLcs that pour down from tbc 
Ankan YoTiift+ 

The rain£Ul ia scaniy and cupridoiLS and crops arc fre^ 
qucntly deUroyed by untimely drought The risoorda at the 
head-quarters of the towxsihips for the last ten years give 
1 Verges varying from 31 inches at Minhia and SinlxiUngwe 
(bordering on the diy* rone) to 49 inches at Mindon, near the 
foot of the Yomar and closer to the wetter areas of the delta. 

little is known of the early hi^ory of the Di$irictp which is 
Hirely mentioned in Burmese annals^ After the conversion of 
the people to Buddh isrti^ its soul hem tracts appear to have be¬ 
longed to the kingdom of Tharekhettnt {Pmmch the northern 
portion being administered from the modem Saiin or Fagan, 
The town of Mindon, at the foot of the Andcnn Yotna, a-as 
founded by a fugitive king of Ptome, on the deisimctioni of 
his capital by the Talaings (about the middle of the dghth 
century ITie same monarch again rose to power at 

Pagan, and u consklemble portion of the District was for more 
than 500 years included in the kingdom which he founded- 
The governors of Thayetmyo were appointed from Pagan 
during this period ; but the Ml of the dymtsty was 

followed by a long period of internal revolts, and the hold over 
Thayetmyo was in all pfobabllity of the lightest. The District 
was found parcelled out among various governors when it was 
annexed with the rest of Fegu in 1852, and was then formed into 
a subdivision of PfOme District In 1870 it was made into 
a separate Deputy^Tommissiotier's chatge, and its boumkrict 
Were extended by the Upper Burma subdivision of Minhla 
after the annexation in 18&6. The headni^uarters of this 
portion of the District are at Minhia^ where the remains of the 
old Burmese fort, now used as a bazar^ mark the point at 
which the first resistance was ofitrred by the Burmani to the 
advance of the Brittsh in 18S5. The fort was taken by storm^ 
and the persition on the opposite side of the river was destroyed 
by dynamite. The sites of the old British frontier forts are 
itill traceable. The disturbances chat followed on the annexa¬ 
tion of Upp« Burma were not without their effects in Thayct- 
myo, and for sercml yejus after the District wa^ barried 
by gangs of dacoits. Nga Swe, the roost notorious disturber 
of the peace in this region, killed, however, in 188S, and 
after that the counUry gradually quieted down. 

The most noced pagodas are the Shweandaw, a few milca 
north of Thayctmyo town {fcKinded in 1167) ; the Shwemyindin 
Or Hhwesutojingbyi in the Kama township (said to have beeii 
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elected in A- D. loo); and the Shwethetlutj in ihe town of 
n'hciyctin)'o (built in i Tht last named is nrmarkabk as 

being hollow. Its name means * the saving of the golden lifEi*" 
and it was erected by a king of Ava as a tbank'ontring for tbe 
* preservation of his life w|>&n taken prisoner by the king of 
Amkan in 'rhayetmyou The oJtematiic name of the Shwe- 
myindin pagodst ot Shwesutaungbyi (meaning Sprayers ful¬ 
filled-)^ bciLTs testimony to its reputed ciffioacy in responding to 
petitions. 

The populatitifit excluding the Mmhl^ subdivision (annexed The 
in ia6<i)T^‘as i56pSz6 in i&ya, 169^5^0 in i94p^37 in 
and 174,646 in T901, That of the District, including 
Minhls^ decreased from ^ 

disln'butiofi tn 1901 is given in the table below — 
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The decline in populalkm since 1691 is due for the most part 
to cmigraljon into the delta counlry^ and is not bkely to con¬ 
tinue long. Keruly g^ooo persons bom in the District have 
migrated of late years to Ma-ubin and Pyapon, more than 
6,000 to Pronic, and about 4,500 to Thoirawaddy. Then: art 
two towns (THAVtrMVO, the head-quarters, and Alla^mvo) with 
more thStn 10,000 inhabiEants, but the number of large villages 
is inconsiderable. The great majority of the inhabEtania are 
liucldhists, though i^Vnimisis (for the most part Chins) eKceeded 
15,000 m the last Census^ Hindus and Musidmans totalled 
a little below 3,500 each, and there v^ert &3t Chnslkns ^ 
whom the British troops Etaticned at Tbayctmyo bunished 
a considerable propoitLon. Emigniiictn among the able-bodied 
men has caused lliayetciyo to figure among the few Lcjwcr 
Biirma Distnetfi in which die females outnumber the males. 
The proportion in 1901 was 1,015 ^ former to 1,000 of 
the latter. Burmese is spoken by 89 per cent of the popula- 
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non. The orijf other language used to any eatenl is Chin, 
which had over zo,dOo speakers in 

With the esception of 19,700 Chins, nearly the whole of the 
{ndigenoiis piopulflticin ol the District arc Uurmans, The tna- 
jority of the China (about la.ooo) inhabit the Ainltait Yomfl, 
and are closely allied to the Chins of Kyiutpyu and Sandoway. 
That isj hnwC'k’eTp silso a small scttleraeni, about Spooc strongy 
to the east of the Irrawaddy in the Pegu Yoma. In all 
persons, or 7 a per cent, of the total fjopulatiorip were 
in 1901 cla^d as agricdiunil, and more than a quarter oF this 
totd were dependent on (shiftmg) oiUivutlon alone. 

The only Christmn mlsston that works regularly in the Dis¬ 
trict is the Aiuerfcan Baptist Unioii^ which haa ft school at 
Thayetinyo and labours among the Chins* The S<x:iety for 
the Propagaiion of the Gospel had a school in the District in 
igoij but did m outside mission work. Native Christians 
numbered 443 in igoi- 

Riot cultivation is confined to the sha^llow' valleys between 
the low hilJfip which radiate through the District and form its 
most striking physical feature; and it is only along the Maion 
stream and in one or two spots in the Allanmyo township tliat 
the conformation of the eountiy is at all suited to the growing 
of rice on an extended scalc^ At the same tttne the valleys 
secure the benefit of the drainage from the hill slopes, and, 
given a gccd rainfall, are not mferttle. The monstxm is, how- 
cvetp so capricious and the opportunities for irrigation from 
perennial streams so smalh that the rice crop is seldom con- 
sidemble. The hill-sldes are moreover themselves cnliivat^^ 
for ^dry^ cropSt and ninch of the fertdHdng mutter which in 
richer country is rarried into the paddy-fields is thus withheld* 
The systeni of cultivation prevalent does not present any 
marked peculiarities, but it may be noted that the area of the 
a^wige bolding (4 acres) is very small compared with the 
mean in other Districts. The paddy-fields have to be ploljghcdat 
the very first opportunity, and the crop planted as early os pos¬ 
sible, to miiiimise the risk of failure due to the absence of rain 
bie in the season; and for the same reason only the rapidly 
maturing kinds of rioe aie grown. For ploughing, bullocks arc 
used ; but the shallowness of the soil is against the use of the 
(or iron plcitgh}^ and die fields are usually prepared with the 
hilt (or harrow)* and sometimes smoothed over with the Ayafi- 
don (of clod-crusher). A special feature is the practice of making 
the nurseries in waste land, apart from the holding, where the 
plants have the ad\'antage of a virgin soil and the culti^^ator 
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that or a luigeT planting urea- \\^cri the ordinaty wet-season 
crops fails, maytft or hot-season rite is grown here and there 
(espccialty on the Matoii stream), the water being nused from 
the rivers by means of ingenious undershot wheels such os 
tnay be seen on the Chmdvrin and the Taping-^ Tfn*N£yti rice 
is esclcnsively cuUi^'ated on the hilhsideSHt In the Mindon 
valley on the Maton the groiand is very suitable for mixed 
culttvation, and great pains arc taken in the production of 
onions. Both the large-leaved and poiflted-leaved kinds of 
tobacco arc ipowtii the former producing a heavier croj^ the 
latter a finer tobacco. The plants are set out about 3 feet 
apart in ground well prepared with the and 

The ttmin amicultutal statistics of the District for ^ 

, * , -I ^gricnl- 

given below, in square miles mrti 

jUtajuici 
uid pri*- 
dpal 
cropL 


Despite the meagre nLinfallg the most important crop is rice, 
which occupied t jS square mils out of the 37^ square miles 
cropped in r Other food'^grains are milletj maiiM?, and 

gram. In parts of the DisCnct miltet (/yoMni) largely takes the 
place of rice in a dry year, and in Minhla is almost aaoommon 
AS rice- In 1903--4 about 8^ 7^ acres of make were cropped. 
Sesamum is the principal 0‘il5ocd+ It is grown very exten¬ 
sively throughout the Difilrict, coveriofi 41 ,^ acres in tqoi* 
and h popular, inasmuch as it dots not require a great deal 
rain, a^d commands a high price. Oitton (13^500 acres) is 
also largely grown on the hill-sides^ and finds a ready market 
in the Ywaiaung ginnEng-mills- The coarse soap, which is 
manufactured from the cottCMi seed, k ^l*wly finding a market, 
and the use of cotton^seed oil in place of sesamum osl is ex¬ 
tending. Tobacco (St^ i^es) is increasingly cultivated in 
the alluvial land along the Irrawaddy and Maton river?, the 
other main A'aiftg or river-bed. crops being onton? and chillies. 
Experiments have been made with tla^'ana tobacco, but ha\^ 
not met with as much success as in the richer silt of the delta. 

* BKCJodiug (U<*i, 
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area under gardens is 4,700 acres, the greater part con¬ 
sisting of plantain groresi 

iir V Cittcnds b«t slowly m Thayetmyo, for there is 

a^ricttN witstc*laii<i suitable for TTce^ and the pwr soil of the up- 

tequires long periods of rest A slight expooiton of tJie 
^ ■ nee area tnay be expecled when the resources of the Distract 
an the mailer of irrfgiidon are fiitly dcvelci|>ed ; but^ apart from 
that| it rrmy be said that the agrieultiiral population and out¬ 
turn have almost reached their limits. 

While folly reccisnizing the diiTcrcnce between 6 per cent, and 
60 percent, interest, the Thayetinyo husbandman dislikes the in- 
esorablc punctuality with which he has to pay the instalments of 
advances taken from Government, and still prefers as a rule to 
patronize the local usurer. It is satisfactory to note, however, 
that in B really bad year the cultivators who have lost or sold 
their cattle apply freely for loans from Government. The 
amounts advancHsd under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act during 
the two yeans ending ,90, were Rs. 4,z7oaiid Rsl 3,950 resp«> 
lively, and ihe average has risen since then to Rs. y,oeK>. 

Ctnk, Sec. Caiile-brcoding is carried on throughout the District^ but on 
a large scale only in the northern portion. Then: are no 
peculiar varietiet of breed. Pony-breeding is practised, to a 
small extent, but it b seldom that an animal of any real value 
IS produced. Sheep are not bred outside l*hayetniyo town, 
and gMts are reared only by natives of India. The gnuinv- 
grounds are unlimited in mitent, hut not veiy suitable in 
charactOT; and in many parts cattle sulTer severely from aant 
of good fodder in a dry ststson, for, although several fodder 

cro^ are grown, the people cannot afford to devote much land 

to them. 

Irrigatiod. There are few perennial streams, and only a few smalt tanks 
dqic^tut on the ntin^lf Wells are very little nsed^ except 
for the more valuable crops. Seveml irrigation .schema 
ore under diKussttm, but the area which can be served by any 
one system, in such broken country, is comparatively smalL 
Imgation by means of a water-wheel is practised in soineof the 
nv-ewn villages. About half the irrigated area is in the Myedc 
subdivision {watered by the Butle). and another quarter in 
the Kama township {T«iered by the Made, Pani, and MatonV. 
In 1903-4 the area irrigated was about aj square miles 
rvite land. Of this lotal zo square miles were tirirated 
from private eanaU. the remainder from tanks and wells, 1'hc 
hshen^ of the District are small and unimportant. They 
brought in a revenue of 4 little more ibsin Rs. 5,000 in 1903-4. 
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The furcst growth is^ lUf deieraiined by the climate* of the Fecnu. 
*drj'^ j'ndamjftypt in the north and near ihc river, improsdng in 
qiialfty and densit)^ stiuU^words and awuy from the river up to 
the Yoma on either side. On the east the Pe^ Yomo and ita 
foothills art covered with excellent teak fosrest^ the \'«luc of 
which is, however, diminiBhed by the poor floating qualities of 
the streanrss- On the west the Yoim is much higher, and the 
ve^ictation posses into the evergreen tj'pe, with climbing bombop 
and towards ihe north the india-rublw hg {/ifwr The 

greater part of ihe District Is, boweverj of low devotion, and 
has been heavily worked for fatfn^'a ^shifting) cultivation for 
so long that large trees ore sairce> especanlly where the trade 
in limber has assisted in the work of destniction. I’he species 
found are therefore quieJe^growing soft woods, and large ureas 
are covered by the mjm bamboo, in which there ia a large 
trade. Cutch is everywhere abundant, but reduced to scrub 
or trees not older than the rotation. Reserves in this 

lower ground cover 196 square mil@. Along the Vomas there 
arc also 445 square miles of teak Keservus; In oJl a total of 
64 T square miEcs. I'he area of unclasscd forests is estimated 
at 2j.7oo square milesi^ w^hich gives a total forest area for Ihe 
whole District of 3,341 square miles. Resides teak and culcb 

{Xyha 

hiAifrat/afii:s}f fadiwA {Ffert^arfiMs itidiM), and odicr 
valuable timber trees axe found in fair quantities. The net 
forest revenue in 1903^4 was about a^6 lakhs. 

'Phe tmly known mineral products are pelioleum oil, clay, 
latcrite, limeslonej and stealite Coal is said to hav^ be«i 
extracted many years ago a few mile* south of Thayttmyo at 
Tondaungt it* name impHes, a centre of the lime 

industry. The Urae is burned in kilns on the bank of the 
Inawoddyt and finds a ready local market at from Rs. to to 
Rs, 15 per joo boskets. The annual production is nearly 
4,000 tiins. Oil Is known to exist at Padaukpin, ^ inilra west 
of Thayetmyo town, but there is nothing to show that the oil¬ 
field is 0. rich one; 'Ilic laterite of the District is not of a 
good quality. Steatite Is found in the Arakan Yoma^ but has 
not been extracted to any considerable extenh Ibe local 
production of salt is forbidden, though saline earth suitable 
for tlie industry occurs in places. Near ThayetmyOi and 
elsewhere in the District, pottery clay is found, which is used 
for the trutnufaciure of rough f>ois for domestic use or the IcxaJ 
markeL The or spirit fire, near Kama has attained 

a certain local cdcbiity. Gas of unknown origin filters here 
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through craets in the earth, and is said to sgnste of itself. In 
places sn^flJl mud psigoda-s luve been erected bjf the pious at 
the site of the phenomenon. 

Coiton-weavijTg is carried on here and there throughout the 
Distrietr but silk-weaving is oonlined to one small village in 
the Thaj'etm^o township, Wood-catving is pursued on a amall 
scale^ and has not attained any celebrity j on the other hand* 
the silversmiths of Thayetmyo town pioduce beautiful work^ 
equal to the best that Rangoon can show. They display taste 
in conception and great skill in execution, and their reputa¬ 
tion is well deserved. The rough pottery of the District has 
no outside saie^ but the manuiacture of coarse mats woven 
from split bamboos fonns a source of livelihotxl for a consider' 
able section (over 3,500) of the population. These mats are 
made in two sbes and are exported in large quantities to 
Lower Burma, 7 ’he establishment of a siteam cotton-ginning 
mill at Yw^taung in has pracricaJly extinguished the old 
hand-gin industiy. There were said to be 4,000 of the old- 
fashioned machines in but these nOw' have mostly dis¬ 

appeared. The Ywataung factory is managed with some 
enterprise. The cleaned cotton is baled by hydraulic presr 
sure and sent to the Rangoxm market; the seed is then 
crushed and the oil extracted. A coarse soap is produced 
from the seed^ but has not yet found a ready marleeL During 
the cotton liarvest the mills run day and night, and the hands 
in the busy season number hundreds The price of raw cotton 
at the mill gates is about Ks. 30 per too viss. In the slack 
cotton season the power is appliid to saw-mtik. Saw-pits 
unaide<i by steam have not b^n altogether ousted^ and 
several ore profitably worked at Thayetmyo and Allanmyo^ 
the sawr^ timber being sold locally. 

The principal imports and exports enter and leave the 
District by the steoiners of the Irrawaddy notilla Company, 
Of the former the most Imponant are paddy, rice, fish, 
oil, and piece-goods. The chief exports are mats (bamboo)^ 
cotton, sesamum od, ttibacco, onions, lime, and cattle- Thay- 
etmyoj Allanmyo^ and one or two of the southern river vib 
lages are the main trade centres^ from which the goods arc 
distributed |jy cart, and in the rains by the Maton stream. 
Cattle are brought in during the diy season from Taung- 
dwingjn overlancL and are taken for sak between Allanmyo 
and Prome by the Government road. The cotton goes to 
Rangoon^ the trade in it being practically in the hands of a 
single Indbn firciii and natives of India have secured a liberal 
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shai^ of iHe petty hosiness of ihe two main bfi^ai^ of the 

District, ^ . t 

Tbcrc tLxe no railways, but the steamers of the Irrawadtly 
Flotilla Company connect with the railway lentiini at Prome^ 
Mylrgjan, Sag^mg, and Mandalay. The ferry steamers 
between Thayetmyo and Minbu in the north, and Pri^e m 
the souths touch at the principal riparian villages, and there is 
a small steam.fcny service between Thayetmyo and >U^myo 
on the east bank- Of the tributaries of the Irrawaddy, the 
Maton ts the only stream which has any considerable bmt 
tralfic. Diirttig the riiins boats go beyond Mindon, which 
during the dry season obtsins its supplies by the Public \\ orks 
n>ad running westwards from Thayetruyo and metalled for half 
its length of 45 miles. The other main roads are those from 
Ywntnutig to Tindaw miles), on the wny to Touiigoo, 

With a branch from Kyaukpadaimg to ThanljuUa ^lO 
Thirty miles of the Prome- Myede road lie within the Dastnet- 
In addition to these, 165 miles of track are maintained, follow¬ 
ing the tine of what were first dcaigned as military roads in the 
interior. All the nslds are kept up from Fmii^ial funds. 

Tliere is no record of any fiamine in the District, tn 1&96-7 
there was a bad season in the Minhia subdivision^ but the 
people refused to aotept work offered to them at famine wo^ 
rates. Cattle-breeding in this portion of the District is earned 
on extensively, and it is probable ihat the people could tide 
over one year in any circtimstances shcMt of complete fiulure 
of both the main crops. The labour market in the delta is 
open to all and the high w^es (tiaid guneraUy in kmd) aMiaet 
many agdculturists from the s<mthem half of the District even 
in a good year, whOe in a trad )^r nearly all the men mo^*e 

wuthwBrds. . . 

I'be District is divided into three subdivisions, Thuyetmyo, 
Minbta, luid Myede. each in chaige of a tubdivisionfll officer; 
and Sis towtMhipSi THAtirrMYO, Miswjff, Kama, Mihhla, 
SiNBAyNCWE^ and AniAtriivoi of which the first thrM belong 
to the Thayctmyo, the fourth and the fifth to the Minhia, and 
the sisih to the Myede suhdivisioii. Thayctmyo forms (with 
Minbu and Magwe Districts) a Public Works division with two 
subdivisional officers in the District, and U the hcad-qiwriers 
of the 1 'hayctmyo F<iresi divirioa. Th* number of viH^e 
headmen at the commencement of 1^4 yos,hui a few 
circle /dwjfvw are left in the District. ^ ^ 

Thayctmyo is in the jurisdiction of the Divisioiwl and 
Sessions Judge, Basscb Divisioa The Deputy-Commissioner 
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b Dbtrict There are no whote-ilmc township judges, 

as in the adjoining Districts of Lower Burntn ; and no Addi> 
tional township judges except in the township coor% Tlpyet- 
myfv where the treasury ofiScer nuts as additional judge, and 
exercises SmaJl Cause Court powers in the town. The sub- 
di'V'ishonid ofEcur, Myede^ has Bmall Cause Court juKsdiction 
in Allanmya Habituai cattlc-thicvcs form a targe |30rtion of 
the population on the east of the river. Murders are very rife* 
especially during the hot season- Docoity and robbery are 
not commonp but gambling tn the southern part of tbe District 
is almost unis'eraat, and is the subject of frequent prosecu¬ 
tions. Ch^ litlgatinn is mainly concerned with snrnll money 
or land suits. 

Bt:fare the annexation of Pegu there was no real system of 
land revenue calculated on the area of eultivatton* and it b not 
known how much of the re\™ue trmnsmitted to the capital 
(which amounted in the year before annexation to just over 
a lakh tjf rujXts) o^nsbted of land tax. ImmcduUdy after the 
acquisition of the southern portion of the exiting District an 
acre assessment was introduced i but die scheme did not work 
satisfactorily and, pending a pn>per suney, a settlement was 
offered to the people, under which c^h man was required to 
fmy for a ficriod of Hve years the same sum as he had |iaid in 
the year previous to settlement, an arrangement which was 
eagerly accepted. Before iSja there were two such quin¬ 
quennial settlements of rei'cnue- The rates at this titne for 
rice land were 4, 6| a, and is annas and R, r per acre, with 
a fallow rate of 2 annas; and it was not till 1S91, long after 
the Districts farther south bad been surveyed and settled, that 
survey operations were started. The sun'ey was completed 
in 1)^92^ and comprised most of the rice-producit^ tracts in 
the Lower Burma portion of the DbtrictH In 1900 and 1901 
this aiea was setllod. Before this settlement the maximum 
and minimum rotes per acre had beeiif for rice, & annas 
to Es. and for crops of other Lindas from la annas to 

Es. i-B^p while solitary fhiit trees were taxed at from 3 to 
4 annas each. The rates intfoduced in 190X were—on rice 
lands, ^ annas to Rs- acre; on ya or uplands, R-1 

to Rs. 3; on Aaing crops, Rs. 2 to Rs. 4; on tobaccc^ 
Rs. a-fin-o; on gardens, ^ 1-8-0 to Es. 3; and on solitary 
fruit trees, 4 annas each, 'fhe highest rice rates are levied in 
the lower valley of the MaUm^ the lowest in the distant hmfti 
in the upper ih-altey of tiie Maton and its tributary the Mu. In 
the tiiiijctilcd portions the rest:nue rolls are prepared each year 
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by the headmen, their mestFUrements bemg checked to £l certain 
eiitent by the supplemeniafy survey staiT. 

The folloidfig table showa* m thousands of rupees, the 
growth of the revenue since ififto-r:— 
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Totil rtvtnttfi . 

4h®S 

4.^7 
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Up to 1901-S both capitation tivsc and were levied 

in Thayetmyov the rormer in the Ivowcr Burma, the latter In the 
Upp^ portion of the DistricL In igoa-j capitation 

UK was levied ov-er the whole District, and the detnand was 
Ks. 3,30,000+ 

The District cess fundi administered by the Depnty-Commis- Loc^ftnd 
sioner for the np-keep of local institutions^ had an incoree 
of 35^400 in i^3-4t the chief item of expenditure being 
education (Rs. h,Soo). Thav^mvo and Allans vo with 
Ywataung arc the oniy munidpahtiei 

Thayetmyo is ordinarily gumsoned by the head-quarters and Army, 
five companies of a British inlkiitry regiment and a regiment of 
native infantry. The old fort at 'rbayetmyo^ which is on the 
river bank at the north qf the canlonincni, h now a military 
prison. There are xmall detachments of the Upper Burma 
Volunteer Rifles at Tlmyeiniyd and Mlannijfl. 

The civil police foreo consists of a District and an Assis- police uid 
tant Superintendent* 4 inspectOTS, 75 head constable and 
sergeants* and 475 ccmslablea. There are T5 police stations Ln 
the Uismet, and 33 outposts. Bodies of military police are 
stationed at Thayetmyo* and at the hesad’^UMters of oich town¬ 
ship, and during the open seasan assist in the patrolling of the 
rural arras. 

The Centml jail at Thayclmyo has accommodation for 1,1^7 
prisoners* though the average population in 1903 was only 
Since the use of river water, which is pumped up from the 
river by the prisoners, the jail haa been remarkabty healthy. 

The industries carried on within its walls are carpentry, black- 
smith^s and tinsmith's work, bamboo and cane-work, poddy- 
husking, oil-pressingp cotlon^leaning, skin-tanning and curing, 
coirpounding, mat and rope^making+ and stone-breaking- 

In the matter of education Thayetmyo ranks fairly high Eiinaiifli]. 
among the Distnets of Burma^ In 19^^ proportion of 
thoiie able to rrad and write in 1,OOQ of each sex was 48-7 per 
cent, in the cose of males and 3-8 in the rase of females, or 
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a6 i for both sewss together. Primnry education, as elst^hete 
in Burma, is mainly provided by the moimslic schools which ore 
to be found in most villages. A large number of these 
submilled to Ihe guidance rjf the Educatioml department r*;ith 
oreat advantage. The number of pupils has been using 
steadily. In 1S91 it was 6,737, Jtnd i‘ totalk-d 6,896. 

In 1003-+ there were n secondary, ity pniwuy. nod 354 
elementary (pmmc^ schools, with an attendance of fi.544 pnpds 
(including girls) A" Anglenvemaculai school for Chim 
is managed by the American Baptist Mission, and two Anglo- 
vernacular schools arc maintained or aided by the mumcipablies 
of Thayetmyo and Allanmyo-Vwataung. The other secondary 
schools are vernacular. The Provincial eaiwnditure ou educa¬ 
tion in ,903-4 was Rs- 3 . 30 ®* The District cess fund spent 
Rs. 6,800, and municipal funds Rs. 3 ,?m during the same year, 
and ihe recopis from fees amounted to Ks. 4,300. 

Hotpiimk There are 4 hospitals with accommodation for 88 in patients. 

In t903 the number of (auses treated was 36,199, of whom 1,367 
were in patients, and 1,1*5 operations were performed. The 
total eapendhure was Rs. 3 s.o«. which municipal 

funds contributed Rs. 

Rs, a,ooo> . . 

VMdmi. Vaednation is compulsory only in Thayeimyo town. In 

lion- 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
15,461, representing 65 per r,Mo of populatifMt, 

fColtmcl H. Browne, Statisfitul and Himrieal AtiOUKt of the 
naye/mja Dutrift (1873); W. V. Wallace, Settlement Refort 

(1903).] . ^ . , n,. 

Thayetmyo Sobdlvision.—Subdivision of 1 haj'ctmyo 
District, Burma, consisting of the Thavetmit'O, Mi noon, and 
Kama lowitships. 

Thayetmyo Township.—Township of Thayetmyo Dis¬ 
trict, Burma, lying hetwetn 19' tS* ^9 3 ®* 94 4 ^ 

and 95® 13' E., on the weaiem bank of the Irrawaddy, wid, 
»n area of 191 square miles. The population was 41,651 
in 1891, and 37,599 in igot- The decrease look place in 
Thayetymo cantonment. Mid in the rural areas of the township 
only, while the inhabitants of ilm Thayeimyo municipality 
inert'd during the decode. The township contains ,06 
villages and one town, TiiAvtTWVO (populatittti, 15,804)1 
headK^uorters of the township and District. Outside the limits 
cf the town the inliabitants are almost wholly Burmese* 
s[)cakinrg. ITie area cultivated in ,903-4 was 35 square miles, 
paying Rs. 19,000 land revenue. 
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Milidoc.-—^V'esttm township of Thayetniyo DistHctp Utirma* 
between 19® And 19^ N, and 94® jo' And 94° 
with on area of 70& squAre tnilca. The townshipp which is 
undulEting in the east and hilly srt the Arokan Yoimi conntry^ in 
* thewKt, contains 351 villages, Ii had a population of J5p040 
in 1S91, and 3o^35o in tgoi- Emigration to the mere fertile 
lands of the delta act^anU for the falling off during the decode. 
IThc head^quarters are at Mindon^ a %'illagc of Soj inhabiiantSp 
picturesquely situated on the hlaton riv^er wlthtn a few miles of 
the j^nikan Hills. The total number of China is about 4,000, 
They inhahii the Amkan Voma, which covets the westem half 
of tho lownshtp. About 35 squanc miles were cultivalcd in 
igo3~4i paying Rs. 39,000 land ttvenue^ 

Kama. -South-western township of Thayetmyo District^ 
Eutma, lying between 18® 53" and tg® 18^ N. and 94® 39' and 
95® 13' E.pAnd fiTdending ftom the In-awaddy in the east to the 
Amhan Yoma on the west. The area of the township^ w^hich 
is intersected by low hillSj is 575 square milcs^ and it contains 
^01 villager The population in 1S91 wns 41^383, and in 1901^ 
in consequence of emigiation to the delta, it had fallen to 39,570 
(including i^Soo Chins). The bead-quartcf? are at Kama 
(fxipulatioii-r tp77g), a \illage situated on low hills on the right 
or w*e5tcin liartk of the Irrawaddy, In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation anmunted to 50 square miles^ paying Ra. 53,000 
land revenue. 

QUnhta Subdivi&ion.—Subdivision of Thayeimo District, 
Burma, consisting of the Minhi^a and Sinbauncwe towTtships. 

Hitlhla Townshipi—Northernmost township of Thayetmyo 
I>fcsirict, Burma, lying belwetn tq® 30' ftnd rg^ 59^ N. and 
94® 34 and 95° 12' E., and extending from the Irrawaddy to the 
Arakan Yoma in the west^ with an area of 490 ^piare miles. 
It contains 390 villages^ the most important of which is Minhla 
(population, 3,553)* the beadH|Uarteci, on the right or west bank 
of the Irrawaddy close to the border of Minbu District. The 
population was 33,416 in 1891^ and 42*120 in 1901. It is the 
only township of the District which has increased considerably 
in population during the past decade. There are nearly 6 ,&m 
C hins, who inhabit the hilly couniry^ to the wesL East of the 
Yotna^ towards the Irrawaddy valley* the country is cut up by 
low hUb. The area under cultivatton in 1903-4 was 41 square 
miles^ pacing Rs, 36^^.oofl land revenue. In 1902-3 capitarion 
tax took the place of as the main source of rc veriuc. 

Sinbaungwe.—Nofth-eastem township of Thaycimyo Dis* 
irici^ Burma^ lying betwt^n 19® 30' and tg* 47 ^ * ^>d 95® 10 
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and 9S* 40' ftnd streichlnf; from the Irrawaddy (^twards lo 
the confines of Magwe and Vajneihb Districts* an lurca 
of ip873 square tftlies. Its head-qnarttirs are at Sinbaungwe, 
a viUage of 1,394 inhabilantSp on ihe kfl or east bank of the 
Irrawaddy. The country is dry and undulating, wnd sparsely 
inhabiiC(L The populaition was ai^ioS in 1391^ land 13,395 
in igoi, distributed in 105 villages. was the main 

source of re%wiic up to 1902-3^ when it was replaced by 
capitadon tfl*. The area under cultivation in 190J-4 was 
36 square miles, paying Rs. 36,000 land revenue. 

Myede.—Soulh-easiern subdivision of Thayetmyo Di^rtrict, 
utT['>^i conterminous with the Allanmyo township, and lying 
to the east of the Irrawaddy, between 18^ S 5 ^ 
and 95* 9^ and 95° 52^ E. It has an area of 911 square milte^ 
and the population was 76,563 in iS91 and 66,67a in 1901. The 
township contains one town, AmtN^ivo (population, 10,107), 
the head-quarters, and 332 viUages* The rainFall is precarious^ 
and the large decrease in inhabiiants since iSgt Ls due to 
emigration to the rich delta Districts of the IrraisTiddy Division* 
About one-eighth of the population are Chins^ inhabiting the 
slopes of the Pegu Yoma^ which separates the township on the 
east from Toungoo Dwtrict The township, which is intersected 
by low hills, contained S5 square miles under cultivation in 
1903-4, paj-ing Rs- 63^000 land revenue, 

AlLanniyD Town.—If cad-quarters of the Myede subdi^'tsion 
of Tbayetmyo District, Burma, situated in 19° 21^ N. and 
95*^ 13^ E.j on the east bonk of the IrrawEddy^ aJmost imme“ 
disitely opposite Tliayctmyo, the District he^-quartera, and 
connected with it by 4 sicamrlaunch ferry, ropuktion (1901), 
10,207. Allanmyo, so culled after Major Alkn, who demarcated 
the frontier line in 1854, has sprung up to the south of the old 
Burmese fort of Myede. It gradually became a trade centre* 
and up to the time of the annesadon of Upper Burma was an 
important frontier sution. 'the a/fkir^ of Allanmyo, together 
with those of the adjoining urban area of Vwalaung, have been 
administered since 1900 by a municipal committee. The 
income and cKpenditurc of the municipal fund in i903“'4 ^'^re 
Rs. 38,000 and Rs, 21,000 respocttveJy. ITie former is derived 
almost entirely from the municipal bazar. The chief items 
of eapenditure were Rs. 4+roo spent on conservancy, and 
Rs. 5,100 on the hckSpiiai Allanmyo Ls one of the main 
centres of the cotton tnule of the Province, and has a steam 
Victory for cotton-gihning, oil-pressing, and the manufacture 
of cotton-oil soap. 
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Thayetmyo Town.—Head-quarter& of Thayetmyo 
trict, Uumia, sUuate^ ^ 95* ^ in 

the centrif of an undulating plain on the right bank of the 
Irrawaddy, about 1 1 miles flouth of the old frontier between 
* Up|ier imd Lower Burma, and immediately opposite the town 
of Albuimyo, with w'hkh it is connected by a launch ferry. 
The nmtu: lliayetinyo in its present form means * manga city " 
(/ 4 'dyf/=:^ mango'}; but this is aaid tn be a corrupdon of 
city of slaughter a name given to the town 
to comiTEuinoratc the murder of his sons by a ruler of olden days, 
who fean^d they would rebel on attaining manhood. The town 
h said to ha%e been founded about 130b by a $on of the Ijwt 
king of Pagan, and contains one of the Shwernoktaw pagcxla^ 
which is alleged to have been erected by Asoka^ but is not 
the TUpository of any sjidqinties. Qn the annexation of Pegu 
the towTi C(jn[aincd only 200 or 300 houses, but it rapidly 
^ew after becoming a mditary station. During the ten ysirs 
ending i^ot the population fell from 17,101 to 15,^34, partly 
owing to the decrease of the garrison, which now conststs 
of the head-quarters and wing of a British regiment tind a 
native rcgitncnL The canLonmer^tr which occupies a well- 
timbered area close to the river bank, contains a fine set of 
barracks, built in 1S54. The small fort north of the canton¬ 
ment is now used as a military prison. The station is one 
of file healthiest in India for British troops, the death-rate 
in igoi being only 3| per thousand. In April and May the 
heat is very great, and the glare od' the sandbanks that extend 
along the river face adds considerably to the discomfort of 
the residents At this season the surroiindings of the station 
hai'e a very dried-up and parched appeoronDe, but with the 
rains the verdure r^sserts itself, and the cold season is dis^ 
tinefiy pleasanL The roinrall is modemtep averaging 36 inches 
per annum. 

The town has been administered since 18S7 by a muni¬ 
cipal committoo, which at present consists of 3 fj: offiriff and 
9 nominated members^ The elective system is not in force. 
The municipal income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1901 averaged between Ka. 3o^oDo and Rs. 31,000. 
In 1903-4 the income amounted to Ra. 30,000 {house And 
land tax, Ra, 8,300^ markets, &c., Rs. [6,700), nnd the ex¬ 
penditure to 54,000^ the chief items being conservancy 
{lU* 8,700) and hospital (Ks- aS^ooo). The annual Income 
and expenditure of the cantonment fund amounts to about 
Rs. 13,000. A new municipal hospital has replaced the old 
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one burnt down in 1900. The munEdpal school educates 
up to the seventh standard, and lias aveiage attendance 
of 140. There is a laigie Central jail on the outitirts. of the 
town. Thayetmyo ia an important station of call for nvor 
steamers, but it has achieved no special importance ns a 
centre. The best known of its industries is silver-worlt, which 
can hold its own with that of ttny other town in Bunna. 

Pakokku District—District in the Mitsbu llmsion of 
Upper Bunna, lying between so° 4S' and a** 50' N. wd 
g3"' 59 and 95* 14' E., with an area of 6,no square miles. 
It is pear-shaped, tapering off towards the north, and is 
bounded on the north by the Upper and I^wcr Cbindwin 
Districts; on the east by the waters of the Chmdwin and Irra¬ 
waddy, which separate it from Sagging and Myingyan DisUricts; 
and on the south hy Minbu District; the loft)' hamer of 
the Chin Hills forms its entire western border. The Distmci 
is divided into two roughly equal parts aist and west by liie 
masses of the Pondaung and Tangyi ranges, which rise to 
about 3,000 or 4,000 feet in the north, and diminish in the 
south to about a,ooo feet. In the esireme west between 
the t’ordaung and the Chin Hills lies ft lot)g narrow valley, 
running north and south, and divided towards its southern 
end by a watershed. The country to the north of this di«da 
t<t drained by the Myitiha, w'bich rises in the Pakokku Chin 
Hills, enters the District from the west, and flows northwnrtU 
into the Upper Chindwin District, and by the Myittha’s 
southerly affluent, the Maw. The valley to the south of 
the watershed is for the most part drained by the Yaw m'er 
and its riuniEroiis tributanea East of the Pondaung is a 
strip of country, tj miles in widlli in the north and widening 
to 45 miles in the south, bounded on the east by the Tangyi 
Hill-s which run In ft general southerly direction right down 
the centre of the District. The whole of it is watered by the 
Yaw river, which comes in from the west, bends southwirtds, 
and (lows into the Irrawaddy In the extreme south of the 
District. North of the point where the Yaw enters this strip 
is the valley of the Kyaw; south of this point the ground 
rises from the river into a maiis of hills and narrow valleysi 
only the southern edge of which is inhabited to any extent. 
To the east of the central stretch of hill and valley the country 
varies considerahly. Near the Irrawaddy and Chindwin are 
large alluvial plains, tfonsformod in places into lagoons by 
the annual rise of the rivers. Belund these plains tlw 
surface rises gradually, and becomes more and more broltcn 
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X15 it approaches the hilt^, the whole area lustng and^ and water 
being very dtlTicult to obtain. In this ponton of the District 
IS a small isolated ranee running north and souths and cul- 
iTiiruiting in the Shinmadaung» 1,757 feet in height^ about 
'20 miles due north of Fakokku town* 

The eastern portion w covered with the alluvium deposited Ctolem'- 
by the Irrawaddy and Chindwin. On the west of the Irra¬ 
waddy soft sandstones of Upper Tertiary {‘pliocene) age occupy 
a \Rrgc area^ they are charactenaed by the presence of fossil 
wood in large quantities, and in the Yaw Valley by maiTimalian 
IjoneSH On the right bank of the Irrawnddy opposite Pi^an 
the niioconu (Pegu) beds are brought up by an anticlinal foldp 
and form tt long luirmw rtdgc running north and south parallel 
with the river. It hete^ in the neighbourhood of Vcnangyat* 
that the petroleum area is situated. Twdvc oil-sands have 
been recognized in this region, all occUTring In the lower or 
Proinc stage of the mrocene bed^ 

The flora of the arid areas m the east of the District is Botaay, 
of the type common to the dry zone of Upper Burma, and 
include cactus and other vegetation that thrives without 
much moisture. In the hills in the west bamboos and teaJc 
are commonp and stretches of pine forest occur on the higher 
ridges. 

Barking-dcer, bear, wild hog^ leopard, orFada^. 

(Bffs and (bison) are alwa)^ to 

be found in the jungles of the District. Wild clephanta often 
appear on the slopes of the remoter ridgeSj md the thick 
forests which clothe the hill ranges are a resort for tigers- 

Tbc dry part of the Dlsirici east of the Fondaung is bealthy, Ctinaitf 
but hot. West of the Pondaung the rainfall la much heavier, 
and the hedt is not so oppressive ; but during the rains dense 
fogs are frequent in the valleys, which are excessively unhealthy, 
fjspccially at the beginning and end of the wet season. Few 
visitors escape fei-er, and the residents ibom selves are not 
free from this scourge. ^Yhai is known as Yaw fe^’er b of 
an even more virulent t^-pe than the weli bnowti fever of 
Arakan, and frequently attacks those who hax'e ncltirticd to 
the vatlej-s from the healthier parts of the District. The 
cold season is crisp and pleasant; but during April, May, 
and June the thermometer In the dry parts rises considcrahly 
above 100* sts much os 107^ being by no means an uncommon 
record- A temperature of liS®, recorded in the Pakokku 
courthouse, has so far been looked upon as the masimum* 

'J'he loin^l in the dry parts of the District is light and E&bblL 
c 1 
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capricioiis; and lie« iKem is always a sorrily 

which in many places liaa to be carted for miles. The vjl- 
laces in the interior of dw Pakokku and Myaing townships, 
particuinriy in the latter, haw to depend almost cntifcly on 
tanks for their water-supply. 'Vest of the Pondaung the 
rainfall is much hisher. but the disltibution is uneven; the 
Ktow valley etijoya a fairly ample supply, while the CaPS^w 
township receives somewhat less^ and the share of the 1 Pin 
township is even smaller. The average of the five years 
ending in igoa wM 23 inches in PakokkUp 35 inches m the 
centml ponion (Pauk), and 4^ inches in ihc Myiiiha v’allcy 

(Gangaw). „ , m i 

Prior to the annesatbn of Upi-jcr Burma, Fakokku was only 
a small fishing villagep and its /Aj<gy/ was under the control 
of the tifun of Pakangyi Though l^mds give w tuii §eem 
obviously fanciftil origins for its namCi it is not even mentioned 
in old maps, and the Inaw^dy Flotilla steamers only com- 
mencod lo make it a place of call of recent years. Formerly 
Ail steamers called at Kunj-wa^ 4 rnilcs above Pakokku^ where 
one of the branches of the Chindwin river joins the Imiwaddyy 
as for a long time Fakokku wm ciU off from the main channel 
by a huge sandbank, and Kunywa was then the main trading 
centre. In 1885^ however, the sandbank disappeared, the 
river resumed its old course oppoi^ite Fakokku, and from that 
time trade steadily found its way to Fakokku* while Kun)™ 
shrank into an unimjKjrlant \ilJiige« The rise and 
of Pakokku have been particularly marked since the British 
occupation- 

Under Burmese rule the Pakangyi corresponded 

with the pn:scnt Pakokku District, and included the etfo/hships 
of Pakangyi, Yaw Lemyo* and Pagyi Talk. At the time of 
annexation the area now forming the District was part of i’agJtin 
And Myingyan. During 1SS8 it was in a very unsettled 
as the greater fnrt of it dominated by \bc Shwcgj-ol^yu 
prince, who had been joined by the l<xal Burman offici^ 
the /CdjaifigKfun of Myingyan# A column was sent up in 
iSSb to deal with die insurgents, civil olHcials were stationed 
at Takwigyip and two small posts w'cm built nt PnJiokku artd 
Yesfi^jya I’bc rebels were restrained to a certain extent by 
a miliiary post at Myaing, but this part of the District was not 
Bt peace till a post was established at I'akangji, The Pagjm 
District was abolished and ilie Pakokku I-Jistriel formed hi 
iSSS with its huad-qUEirters at Pakokku. The countTy 

in the west was still unsettled even then, being overrun by 
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two of thd ShrtCgj’obyu pretender's fidhcrents, an iTiflueritial 
local official called Va Kut and a dacoit leader called 1 ha 
r>o. Both were got rid of, however^ during the cour^® of 

the year. 

' Old pagodas abound in the District. The most notkeable 
Ln the neighbourhood of Pakokku ure the Shwegu pagoda 
in the town itscifp the Tangyiswedaw pagoda npiwite Pagan 
on the Irrawaddy I and the shrines at Kuaj-wa, Shinmadaung, 
and Thamaing. The first Tnerttbncd is supposed to occupy 
the site of the shrine erected by Abungsithitp ktiig of Pagan, 
over the grave of his quecn^ who died in childbirth. Gnmta 
of land were made in i S 37 to the tnistccs of the 

T'angyiswedaw pagoda^ as well as to these of three famous 
images of GaiitArna known as the Sithushin, the Sbinmadaung, 
and the Dat^iaung Myeiu at Fakangyi in the Vesagyo tnw^n^ 
ship. The Tangyiswedaw pagoda h said to have licen erected 
by Anaw'tata of Pagan to enshrine a tooth of Gautama brought 
by him from Chiim; the three rakangj i images are of sandal¬ 
wood, and date hack to the early years of (he twelfth century. 
They are rupuled to have been put up by Nana^MidisithUt the 
famous warrior king of Fagan. They were removed to 
Mandalay in t8S4, but were restored to Pakangy s two yeans 
later. Opposite Tlwmadaw in the Fauk township, on the 
west bank of the Yaw river, are two famous pgodas, the 
Shwepaunglaung and Shwemoktaw, which mark the site of 
a small pagoda said to have been erected by Dhamathawka, 
king of I^g.in in io^l. They were restored by Narapadisithu 
a century later, and the anniversar)' ^ restoration in the 
month oflahaung used to be regularty celebrated ^ a ftstivnJ 
till the lime of the British oocupation. The festival Is now 
being revived- 

The population increased from 311,95^ in 1E91 to The 

in 1901. Its distribution in the latter year is shoim in the 
table on the nc^t page. 

T'he table show's that there has been a slight increase^ since 
1^1 in the townships bordering on the Chin Hills in the 
north-west of the Distriett a diminution in the southern town¬ 
ships, from which the people appear to have moved to ^mc 
extent to the better irrigated trticis in ihe north of Minbu, 
and a substantial rise in the north-isist, which has had the 
bcncfti of imiTitgraiicKn from Myingj'un and elsewhere. In tlie 
valleys of the Irrawaddy and Chindwin the population is dense, 
but in the hills to the west the villages are KoUerctL Burmese 
is spoken by per cent, of the people. 
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Tiie maprity of the popialarion b Buiman or quasi-Burman, 
About 6pSoo <^hm3 occupy the wesiem townships in the 
valleys of the Yaw and Myillha rivCR, The Taungihas. who 
numbered 5,700 in i^i, tnluibit the Vaw TOuntiy and 
peculiar to the DistricL In dress the men resemble the 
rSurmans^but the women are distinguished by a white petticoat 
and a dark plaid sash of cotton worn under the yuckct round 
the body from chest to hips. Thar dialect is distinct from 
that of the other residents of the Yaw tract, and contains words 
which have an affinity with the Baungshe or Lai dialect of the 
Chins. They profess both Buddhism and nn/worship, are 
industnoua, and ntake good RgHculcurists, No very satisfactory' 
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theory os to their origin has yet been put forwnrti The Yaws 
of the same rci^on, who speak or spoke a dialect of their own, 
are now practically indistinguishable from their Burman neigh- 
boura. They have a reputation as magidans. Natives of 
India numbered in igoi only 1,9971 Hindus pmiominatiiiB* 
htore than half of this total are en^gcd in tradE in P^okku 
Town^ or have found employment in the Yenangyat oil-fields 
as traders and coolies. The number of persons relumed as 
directly dependent on agriculture in 1901 was 3 a[k 494 i 
6a per cent of the total population. Of this number 50,562 
in the western hill areas were dependent on cultivution- 

There are leas than aoo Chrislianst of whom 106 are 
natives. The only Christian mission is that of the Wesleyans 
at Pakokku. 

The alluvial soil is rich in the riverain and island lands, 
which produce peas, chillicsp tobacco, gram, beans^ and a 
number of other s'cgetablesL In the highlands away from the 
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Tii-«r it is sandy in composition, with an ndmisluie of ted clay 
and ^at'd, and fit iwya cutiivation only. The surface of the 
countiy is in geneitil undulating and hilly, abciunding in ravines 
and nullalti leading into the various streams The system 
' of cultivation is uniform throughout the District. 1 he fields 
arc tilled with a four-toothed harrow, Iragthw'ise once, then 
diagonally once, and ogiun breadthwise once. Mcr this 
the surface is treated with a threc.toothed hurrow. first diagon¬ 
ally, then lengthwise or hreadthwlse, and again diagonally; 
finally the soil is made even with the harrow stoch. For 
mddy-fields wooden harrows are used with teeth 3 inches 
long; for upland fields the length of the teeth is increased 

to I s inches. t, - 

The crops (tre of the ordinary dry rone kind- Affufytn 
(early) rice, maiic, early sesamum, and /aun^-it rice art sown 
in May nnd June and reaped in December, h'Or the 
rice crop otierations conuncrvoc in June and finidi in Januat]^ 
while Itt (millet), cotton, late sesamum, wheat, and 

gram are sown from July to Octoberimd reaped from December 
to February, The last named is a specially important staple 
in l^kokku. Mala is grown to a great esient, not only for 
the sake of the gitun, but for the inner leaves of the sheath, 
which arc used as wxappers fot cheroots. This substance 
when ready for the market is called fiei. and large quantities 
of it are mtlioited. fhe kj-uH (or island) crops are »wo 
from September to December in the rich alluvial soil the rtvers 
leave behind them as they fall, and ait reaped in Match 
and April. They consist of various kmds of pulse, tobacco, 
and vegetables. The may{» or hot-seMon Hoe crop is planted 
from December to February in low-lying inundated hollows, 
and reaped in March and April. 

The following me the main agricullutal statistics for 1903-41 
in squoTi^ milts lajibitiG* 
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The Staple crop is which covered 319 square miles 

in 1903-4, and form-^ the chief means of subststenoe o( the 
inhabitants of the poorer ^wts of the District Rice, the f€X>d- 
grain of the people in the towns and the richer rural ar&is, 
was grown on 157 square miles. Gram occupied 30,000 acres; 
between one^thini and one-half of the total for the whole 
TrovLoce- Putse of various kinds covered about 33,000 acres; 
majte ^3paoo^ and sesamum 3^^600^ and 4,900 acres w^ere 
under tobaceo. Garden cultivation is but little practised ; but 
some betel-^Tnca are grown in the Vesagyo towmsbip. 

Cultivation is being extended geneiolly^ but it varies ^-ith 
the rainfall of the year, and depends to some extent on the 
manner in which the islands toft by the river as it falls form 
in the channel. This island land is eagerly sought by the 
villagers for the cultivution of rice, maize, wheat, toliacco^ 
and various kinds of vegetables, and differs from year to year 
in position and extents The local cultivators do nothing to 
imprene die quality of their crops, and there has been no 
experj menial cultivation to speak of in the District American 
ji!kai^ was grown for a time tenlativelyt but the husk proved 
too coarse for chcroot-coi'crs, Virginia and Hamna tobacco 
have also been tn'od in some parts, but can command no 
market value, as the flavour is disliked by the Burmans. 
Advances arc made under the Agriculturists' Loans Act to 
villagers who have lost their plough cattle by disease, or have 
suSered in consequence of a bad hatv’est. The people apt^ear 
fully to understand and appreciate the adi'sniages to be derived 
from these loans; which during the past few years have averaged 
about Rs^ tD,oaai annually. 

There are no special bfeeis of cattle ut other hv^stockj hut 
the District produces fairly good beasts, and about 300 heud 
of cattle are exported annually to Lriwer Biinna, where they 
are readily sold for high prices. No special groring^grounds 
are set apart for cattle, the jungles near the villages supplying 
all that is needed for the greater part of the year, though in 
the interior w'here fodder and water are scarce the feeding and 
watering of the live stock is by no means an easy matter in 
the hot seasotih 

Channels or canals are dug by the villagers to irrigate their 
fields from the beds of the Yaw and Mylttha rivers. The level 
nf the streams is raised by means of a dam constructed of 
branches of trees and plaited bamboo work, and plastered 
over with mud and stoned Ibe stream may carry away 
the dam from time to time, but the agricultural community 
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T^-erect ihe obstructiorip each culuvrtt^H^ uho his irrigable 
land BubscHbing bis of laboyt^ An artificial waters 

wayip knoiim AS the Saw rnyfian^, ■was conatrucicd in the 
Vesigyo township by the people about forty years ago* to lot 
the ^‘ater frOTn the Chindwin river on to their lands. It was 
in rime neg1ci;rtcd and allowed to sill iip^ but on a representa- 
tion from the villagers in 1903 a portion of it rcdug near 
i^akannge with SAtififaclory results. This -canal irrigatea a large 
natural depression about S miles by 7 , extending near the river 
from Yesigyo to Kunywa in the PaJcolLku township, 'ranks 
and wells are not utili7:ed for irrigation puqjosea. The area 
irrigated in 1903-4 waii 3 a square mileSp pTOCtically all rice 
landp of whkh rg square miles drew thdr supplies from private 
canals. Ahoui two-dsirds of the imgaicd area lies in the 
I'ank and Saw townshipsp the rest being situaEcd for the most 
part in Yesagyo and Seikpyti- There are fisheries, in the 
Pakokkup Seikpyup and Vesagyo townships^ forrned by the 
overflow from the Irrawaddy and the Chindwin* They furnbh 
most of the liahei^ revenuep which in 1903-4 amounted lo 
nearly (Is. 11,009. 

In the Myaing and Pakokku townships^ and over the greater fomtiu 
|jart of the Selkpyo townshipp forest vegetation is not prolific. 

What ihcre is belongs to ihc class genemlly known as dry 
forest, with sLnnted and scrubby growth. Farther to the north 
and west the forest passes gradually into the upper mixed ebsa, 
and becomes moiarterp but is dotted with patches of 

r/fljweflr#/). In the drainage of the Yaw^ teak is 
plentiful not only on the lower slopes of the Chin Hilbp but 
also on the watershed of the Yaw and Maw rivets And on the 
Pondaung range north of ai'' js" N. j natuml re^cnciation, 
howeveip is not good. All over this area cutch is plentiful p 
and f^dauk jWwj) is well rcpnsenied. A notice¬ 

able fealure of the Yaw forests h the prevalence of i/rafr {Turr 
miftniia Olmri). 1 he Gangaw forests to the east of the Maw 
and MjiUha rivers are very rich in teak, but to the west of 
these Streams large stretches of or m^ijm forest occurj 

and leak \s conrincd to the beds of the sircama. 
cutch, and de/al^nj^rtinii are plcnriful in the 

Gangaw subdlvkijon, and pEncs are found in places on the hills. 
Throughoul the District {^endreea/amMs i/fidus) is 

the prevailing bamboo^ but tfiV tind 

are found here and there on the moister sloped T he 
Maw and Myiitha sre useful for Gonting timber^ but die Yaw^ 
owing to sitting in its lower rmch«> is very uncertain. The 
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forest division contains 1^566 squans miles of * resented/ 51 of 
protected* and 1*583 of unclassed forest. Of the *re&cryod' 
forestj 115 square miles are in the Chin Hills outside the limits 
of the DistricL The gross forest receipts in 1903-4 
Rs. T,z2,PCiOk arid the net ro'enue Rs. 56*000. 

Earth-oil is found in workable quantities at Yetuingyat on 
the right tank of the Irrawaddy^ almost 0[>posite Pagan+ and 
has ako been traced in small deposits elsewhere in the Uk- 
trict* The Yenangy^at oil-wells were worked until twelve years 
Ago by a few Burmans^ Women then did most of the cstntc- 
tion* while men perfonned the necessary digging] but the 
process was clumsy and the out-tum inconsiderable. The oil- 
bearing tract has since then been suni'eycdi and divided into 
blocks* each one mile square. The oil-6elds at Yenangyat are 
now Ireing worked by three conccmis* wlu^se working staffs 
consist of about so Europeans and 600 Burinans and natives 
of India. In all 32 blocks are at present held by the Burma 
Oil Company under leases from Govcmmen% 11 by the Kan- 
gocm, and 8 by the Minbu Oil Company. Prospecting licences 
have also been granted to the Minbu and Burma Oil CoiupanEes 
and to others. The royalty paid in i9o i'-2 on the oil cslracted 
amounted to Ks. 1,43,000. -ITio industry L? cicpanding fapidly+ 
and in 1903-4 the petroleum revenue had risen to Rs, 2,93,000, 
Coal crops out at many places on both sidea of the Pondaurtg 
range and also near Myaing, but all the ^ms are too shallow 
to be worth working. There are salt springis near Yemyet, 
about 17 miles w'est of Pakokku* near Pindaung* w'est of Pault, 
and at several places in the Yaw country; but the out-turn is 
insignificant Sandstone is quarried at Taungu neir the Shin- 
madaungp and steatite in the nefghliourhnod of Saw* The 
former yields a royalty of Rs. t,ooo to Government annually. 
Sandstone from the Taungu quarries is found all over Pakokku* 
and in many adjacent DisEricts* in the form of paving-stones, 
wcll-copings, pagoda ornaments* troughs, and the like, 'rhere 
are steatite or soapstone quarries on the Kadin stream 6 miles 
w^est of Saw^ They' arc difficult of access and are now* being 
worked by a mtWe of India. Near Myaing are traces of old iron- 
workings* but the ore is not judged worth extracring now. Iron 
used to be mined at Trmbo near Chaungzongyi in the Myaing 
townships and also at T'onbo in the Wcithet circle of the Tilin 
township; and an attempt wa^ made to revive the iron indtiaEry 
at the Laller place, but without success. Gold-washing on a 
small scale was carried on up to the time of annexation in the 
Bahon stream at Chaungzongyi in the rloith of the District. 
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The principal handicmfts nre boat-buitdbg at PukokJcu, md Atu Mil 
cart-huilding at Myollm in the Myaiiijl township, 'I he bocit- 
building industry' is veiy* cxtensi^'Ui and supplies the ^nts of 
a good many of the Irrawaddy pcspulalion. MyoUta fumtsh-es 
carts to ihe whole of l^^okku^ well as to adjacent 
Hand rice-mills md brass wort arc turned out at Pakoktu. luid 
cotton and si tk-w caving is carried on to some estsent in varioijii 
Ijarts of the nistrict. The silk industry is mainly in the liands 
of the 'roungihas and Chins of the Ganga^- subdi™ion, but 
is not profitable^ as the silk turned out is coarse and inferior 
in quality to that imported from AljiitdaJay. The dyeing 
and weaving of the ift’clhknown Vaw waistcloths is^ boweverp 
carried to tbe length of a hne artp for which the people in those 
parts of ihe District arc fatnoua all over Burma. Silk as well 
tis cotton enters into the composition of these garments. The 
dark-blue dye that forms one of their chief charactcmtks Li 
prepared from a plant of tlie indigo species w'hich is ciiltivated 
locally. The principal products of the brass-workers tsf 
Pakokku are small bells and limc-boxes* made of different 
aLto>'s of brass ^lariously arranged. When ready for the final 
process they arc placed in a hoated tarthen vessel underground, 
when the colE>Uf of the %'arious alloys becomes changed, 
apparently by oxiduation^ the result being a neat inlaid 
Similar work is also produced in alloys of gold or 
silvift, but there is no ready fnatket for it^ and the workers 
cannot afford to sink oipiLd in unsold goods. Fotlery and 
ttXKxl-carving are carried on at Pakokku^ but not to any great 
extent. A good deal of mat-weaving is done, but only for 
local use. The jflgger)^ industry is an important one* Joggciy' 
sugar IS manufactured by boiling down the unfermented juice 
of the tmldy-palms, w hich abound in the drier areas, 'fhe mole 
trees are the first to be tapped, in Fcbmary and March. In 
May the female trees begin to fruit and their sap h then 
draw n off* There is an oil refinery st Yenangyat, worked by 
the Burma Oil Company, and another at Kywede viltago in the 
Pakokku towmhip, owned by a Bumiaiu 

All the trade of the Vaw country and a good diail of lliat of 
the Chindwin valley passes through Pakokku. The prin¬ 
cipal exports arc timber, bidcs^ petroleum, cutdi, (the 

leaves or covering of the tryUEC cob), and jaggery, limber, 
pelrolctitiit and hides are sent to Rangoon fur CKportatton i 
cutch andj'fltc/e/ to Lower Burma for consumption. The 
principal imports arc cleaned rice, n^a/^r, and aalted fish froni 
Lower Burntap and foreign salt from Kaiigoom The centre 
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of trade is Pokc^tkn town, whence goods ore shipped by the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla $teainer^ or distributed overland throwgh 
the Di-sErict A certain amount of bartering goes on between 
the Chins and the people of the plains, beeswax, honey^ lac, 
and a kind of cane called being exchanged ^o^ salt, 

fowls, and Burmese cotton btonketo^ 

There are no railway lines, 'fhe chief roads maintained 
from FrovIndoJ funds are: the Pakokku-Kan roadn 
the Saw-Zigat road (Saw to Kawton), 43 miles; the Haka-Kan 
road (from Veshin camp to Kan), 1miles; the Saw-Kyetche- 
daung mule track, 19 miles; the Pauk-V'awdwin toad, 53 miles; 
the Pakokku-Myuing road (iia KaJng), 36 mdes ; the P^okku- 
Vesag)'0 road, 26 rtifics; and the .Mindat-Sakan Kan;^tlct 
rnulc track, 33 milcs^ Tho^ ruainiained from the District 
fund include the Kanhb-Mjitche road, 14 miles ; the Pakakku- 
Lingadaw road,27 miles- the Myaing-Liogafiaw roadi i 3 luslcs; 
the Vesagyo-JJngadaw njad^ tj miles; and the Wadin-SinEuin 
road+ 25 miles. All these are unmetalled, but bridged and 
drained. The Irrawaddy;, the Chindwin, and the Myttthn 
ate all navigable waterways, llie hlpttha is navigabLe 
by country boats during the greater part of the year, 
from the Chindwin river up to l^finywa a little south of 
Gangaw, and occasionally boirte go still farther on into the 
Maw stream up to a vilbge called Klnban. The distance 
from Kalewa (at the mouth of the Myittha in the Upper 
Chindwin District) to Minywa is about miles by tiver, 
and from Minywa. to Kin bon about 15 mile^. I'hc steamers of 
the Irrawaddy FlotilLi Couifaany ply regularly on the Irrawaddy 
and Chiudwin. The exj^tess boats call at Pakokku twice 
a week^ and a steam ferry runs daily between Pakokku and 
Myingyan. The Chindwin sK^mers leave Fakokku for 
Kindat weekly, and for Monywa twice a week. 

Though the eastern half of the District is a typical stretch of 
dry zone coumryi there is no record of the occurrence of any 
serious famine; Scarcity has sometimes been expen'enecd ; 
indeed, when regard is had to the nature of the rainfall in the 
eastern tracts an accasionaJ failure of crops owing to drought 
is inevitable, but any distress in the past it has been po^ible 
10 meet by a remission of taxation. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into three 
subdiviaions : Pakokku, cximprising the Pakoi^ku, Yesacvch 
and -Mvainc townships; Pauk^ comprising the Pa UK, Saw, 
and Sf.jkpvc townships ; and Giuigaw', comprising the Gang aw 
and Tilin ionTt$hip& The heod^quarters staff Ijs of the \} ^ nal 
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type. The Public Wprlts diirnsion, with head^^uartcrii nt 
Pak4:ikl:u, includes the Pakokku Chin Hills, there being two 
aubdivistans Hithin the Dlsirictj Fakokku and Pauk, The 
Vaw Forest division, Hath hcatinquartera nt Pakokkut edao 
indudes the Pafcokku Chin Hills* An assistant commandant 
of miluajy police is stationed at Pakolcku. 

The treasury ofeccr, Pakokku^is also additional judge of the 
Pakokku township court, but there are no specially appointed 
judicial officers^ the District officerti—Deputy-Commissiouer 
and subdiv^sionai and township ofBecfS—perform judicial in 
addiuon to cjcecutive duties The crime of the District pre¬ 
sents no special features. 

The revenue of Fakokku under Burmese rule consisted al- 
most entirely of iAjstAamcda. Koyal lands^ it is true,, somcBctLes 
paid rent, but little of it ever reached the royal coflers at kton- 
dalay. The teveuue now levied on state land is Bssc&sed at 
a $h^ of the ^^ue of the produce of different kinds of crops— 
noe at onc-fd^h and joiPdrAi oue-cighth. On (or ii^land) 
crops acm rates arc levied, from Rs, a an acre on peas, 

/our^rj maite, rice, and sesamum, to Rs. 7 an acre on sweet 
potatoes and onions. Variations in the land revenue receipts are 
brought about by the appearance and dbappeamiice ofisLantis In 
the Irrawaddy. There are a considerable number of 
lands, Le, lands dedicated in Hurmese liincs to pagodas, the 
revenue of which is devoted to the up-kcep of the shrined 1 and 
of f/tu^isa lands, or lands held by the village headmen rent- 
ft&s during thdr terms of office- Re^gular settlement operations 
are now in progress. 

The growth of the revenue since 1&90-1 can be gathered from 
the following table, which givra figures in thousands of rupees:— 




1. 

"W-4- 

LaBd tevemw 

ToUl Kvraiiie - 

77 

1,63 

1,19 


The main source of revenue h /kafhjrr^dHf the demand of 
which nmounted to Rs. 7,34.000 In 190J-4, a figoro a good 
deal higher than for any other Diitrict In Upjicr Runna* 

The only munidpalily is that of PateOKitu, constituted in Load iftd 
iSSy. Vesagj^o used to be a muiucipality, but the board was 
dissolved in 1892^3. The District fund is adrainutteicd by the 
Deputy-Commissionef. In 190J-4 its income, derived from 
various local receipts^ amounted to Rb- 15,000, the main item 
of ejtpenditure being public works {Rs. 10,000). 
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PrtIJoe mini Under tKe District Supcnntfmdcnt arc two inspectors and nil 
Ai^lstant Superiniendent in charge of the pDlice in the three 
stiMmsions. There are m p»l ice stations and 17 ontposts; 
and the sanctioned strength of officers and men is 407^ includ¬ 
ing 4 inspectors, r chiel head conatablc, is head constables* 
31 seigeantSj and 357 eonstnblet of all grades. l‘he mtliiary 
police belong to the Magwe battidion. Their strength is 150 
rank and file* distributed in the three subdivisioml head- 
quatters* They are officered by an assishiiU commandantt one 
and three at head'quarters, and one 

ni Pauk and Gangaw respectively^ 

The District jail at Pakokku has accommodation for 5 a 
convicts and 20 under^riaL prisoners. The only rcmuneinitive 
industry carried On is whcat^nding for the military police. 
Ko cafpentr5' or any other kind of industry is undertaken^ and 
when there is no wheat-grinding the prisoners have compara¬ 
tively little trork to do. Some are* however, cmptoywl in 
gardening- English and native vr^iables are grown for the 
consumption of the prisoners* and some are sold in the focal 
maikct to the public, 

Ediacatjon. The proportion of literate persons in 1901 was percent, 
(46-8 males and 3^3 females). The number of pupils has nsen 
from t*949 in iSrjt to 13,416 in 1901, In 1904 the District 
Contained S secondary, 116 primary^^ and 737 elementary 
(private) schools* with an attendance of ii,&r8 (including 751 
girls). The cducationa] e?ipenditure in 1903^4 amounted 
to Rs. a4,iao, Pmvindal funds contributing Rs^zi^om and 
municipal funds R.^ 600, the balance of Rs. beirig met 
from fees and subscriptions. 

Hospiuti. There arc four civil hospitals, with accommodatiort for 73 in- 
paiiente; and 14^917 incLudtng 6S7 in-parients, were 

treated at these institutions in 1903, while 425 operations were 
perhjrmed. The combined mcome of the hcKspitols amounted 
in that year to Rs. 13,500, towards which Provincial funds con¬ 
tributed Ri 6,3 oc^ municipal funds Rs. 3*700, and the District 
fund Rs+ 1,500. Besides these a mUitary police hospital at 
Pakokku contains 64 beds, and costs about Rs. 500 per annum. 

Vaccination is compulsory cmly in the Pakokku municipality. 
In 1903-4 the number of persons Successfully I'acciuated was 
7,603* representing sj per i,ood of population. 

Pakokka Subdivision.—Eastem subdivisJan taf Pakokku 
District, Upper Burma, compiistrig the PAKofiiau, Yf^gvo^ 
and MVAiNO townships^ 

Pakokku Townahip^-^Township of Pakokku District, 
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upper Burma, lying betwi^iri 30 * 5 s' *tnd 21 '^ 23 * N'. and 94” 45 
and gs® J i‘ along the bank of the Irrawaddy^ with an aiea 
of 5^6 square miles. The population was 1891, find 

63,344 igor^ distributed in one tCHTi, PAKOiiiiU (popnla- 
^ ticrtii 19 , 45 ^)^ the head-quafters^ and 22 $ villages. Along the 
ti ver bank the cQuneQ^ \a flat j inland ii is undulating^ The 
minrall b very meagre, but the popnlution is fairly dense. 
The area cultit'ated in 1903-4 was 124 -‘Square milt^ and the 
land revenue and amounted to Rs. [,35,^0001 

Yesagyo.—Eastern township of Pakokku District, Upper 
Burma, lying between 21® 24' and 11^ $7 N* and 95®^ 4" and 
95^ 24' K^j along the banks of the Irrawaddy and Chinditfln, 
wiih An aren of 564 square miles. The township is flat, except 
in the west,^ and large portions of it are liable to inundation, 
'fhe population w-as 53,795 in iSgt, increasing to 37,797 in 
1901, distributed in 23S villageSK The bead-quarters are at 
Yesag>^o (population, for some time a munidpality, and 

still a thriving trade centre with a large baiarjOntheChindwin, 
about 36 miles from Fakokkti towTi. The rainfall is very scanty, 
but the density of population is comparatively high- The area 
cuUi^'atcd in 1903-4 was 134 square ftiileSn and the land 
revenue and the amounted to Es- 2|23>&oo+ 

Myalng.—Eastern township of Pakokku District, Upper 
Burma, lying between 21^ 24' and si® 5*^ 33 

95° 9" E., with an area of 835 square mileSp 'the township is 
undulating in contour, rising gradually low^ards the Tangyi 
range of hills that bounds it on the west, and has a very 
meagre minfall. The population was 47 »^” 

71,976101901, distributed in 395 villager M yaing (populatirmp 
6 io)j a village 35 miles north-west of Uakoktu, is the bead* 
quarters- The area cultivtited in 1903-4 ^ ^ S square milei, 

and the land revenue and fAaiAaiHfila amounted to Rs. 1,53,000- 

Pauk Subdivision.—South-western subdi^-isfon of Pakokku 
Districi, Upper Bur mitt comprising the Fauk, Saw, and 
u townships. 

Pauk Township.— Central townfiliip of Pakokku District, 
Upper Burma, lying between 21® ip" and 21® 49" N. and 
94^ iS' and 94” 44 E., with an area of 1,490 squ&re miles. It 
ia a rugged Emctt bounded on either side by hill ranges, and 
watered by the K.yaw river* a considerable affluent of the Yaw, 
which flows through its stauihem areas. Along these two 
streams a considerable amount of rice Is grown. The popula^^ 
tion was 36,515 in 1891, and in 1901. distributed in 

190 tallages^ Fauk (population, 1,826), a village niiar the 
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junction of the Kyuw and Yaw streamer fibout 40 miles west of 
Pakokku, is the hsid-quarters. The area cultivated in *903^4 
was 42 square milesj and the Mod revenue and /^af/uffnida 
amounted to R& 94,000. - 

Saw.—South-western township of PakokVu District, Upper 
Burma, lying between 20“ 48' and jx“ 37' N. and 94* o' and 
94^ 20' Ehh along the eastern edge of the Chin Dikij., with an 
area of i^ioo square miles. The greater part of the towmhip lies 
In the baiiin of the Yaw, but the southern portion is watered by 
the MaWp which rises near Mount Victoria. The population 
was 13,319 in 1901, distributed in rty 

villages. The majority of the inhabitants are Burmans^ but 
Chins and Taungthos arc also numerous^ Saw {population, 
742), at the foot of the hills, ts the head-quarters. The area 
culti^^ted in 1903-4 was about 33 square miles, and the land 
revenue and amounted to Ks. 47,000. 

Seikpyu.—Southern township of Fokokku District, Upper 
Burma, lying between 30® 50' And N. and 94^ 30' 

and 94'^ 48' £., with an area of 559 square milcSn 'Fhc level 
of the country rises on all sides towards the centre, from which 
spring numerous streams drainiug into the Yaw river, which 
sweep's round the township, first in a northeasterly and then 
in a southerly course. The inhabitants are confined to the 
valkys of the Yaw and its tribulary^ the Soda-on, which drains 
the south. The hilly centre is uninhobiicd. The population 
was 47,503 in 18911 and ^t,tOQ in 1901, distributed b 153 
villages^ Scikpyu (population, 1,193) tlsc Irrawaddy being 
the head-quarters, ThA area cultivated in 1903-4 was 107 
square milts, and the Land revenue and ^AafAamtda amounted 
to Rs. 73,000. 

Gangaw Subdivisloit — Nortb-western subdivision of 
Pakokku District, Ui^er Burma, comprising the Gawcaw’ 
and Tili^i townships. 

Gangaw Township,—Northernmost township of Pakokku 
District, Upper Burma, lying between 21*^ 49' and 33° 30" Np 
and 93° 59' and 94° 37" E., with an area of dgS square miles- 
It comprises, with the Tilin tOHnship, the whole of tliat part 
of the District which drains into the Upper Chindwin and 
IE watered by the Myittha. Gani^w is a narrow valley shut 
in by the Chb Hills on the west and by the Pomkung range 
on the and is to a great extent cut off rrom the rest 
of the DistricL Its population was 22,648 in 1891. and 
34,200 in 1901 (incliiditig 1,989 Chins), distribuced in 
tiS vilinges. The head-quarters are at Gangaw fpopularion^ 
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on the ^fyitilu nver. The area cultivated m j 903-4 
waf£ square mites, jund the Land revenue and lAa/Zaif/tcifa 
amounted to Rs. 5^,000. 

TiUfi.-^^^Vestem township of J’akokkii District, Upper 
* Rurni!4 lying belw^een ar* if and ai^ 57' hi. and 93® 59' 
and 94^ S3' E.p with an area of 4^8 square miles. It lies 
between the Chin Hills and the Tondaun^ which cuts 

it off from the rest of the District. Tlie chiL-f stream is the 
Maw, which joins the Myittba river after a short northerly 
course. 'Fhe sole cultivation is rice^ and this only near the 
s[reams, so that in years of drought the town-nhip is liable 
to [lajtiiU farninc. The population Wiiis 10,943 1191, and 

12,1^3 in 1901, distributed in 120 vlllageSf Tilin (popula¬ 
tion, 67 a), on the Maw river, being the headquarters. About 
2,000 Taungthas reside in the township, who are largely 
employed in rearing silkworms. The area Cultivated in 
r903-4 was 6 square miles, and the land revenue and 
amounted to Rs. 27,000. 

Fakokktt Town.—Head-quarters of the District of the 
same name in Upper Bumiai situated in 21° 20^ N. and 
95^ 5^ E.| on the right bank of the Irmwaddy, a few miles 
below die point w'here the Chindwin nms into that river. It 
is a long straggling town of no great widths never extending 
more than three-quartofS of a tnilc away froTn the 5ln:am, and 
thickly dotted with tamarind-tree^ It h built on an alluvial 
bed, and there is a tradition that the river charmel once ran 
where the town now stands. The eastern boundary of the 
urban area is a wide sandy nyllah crossed by a bridge lead¬ 
ing to a hue stretch of countryg eotisiderably higher than the 
native town, on which stands the civil slatton, with the court¬ 
house, jail, and officers’ residences. Two or three miles 
to the west of the town, along the river, the country lies low; 
and w'hen the river is in fiixxl the whole of thm tract is inun¬ 
dated, the subsiding floods leaving extensive jAi/s. 

1‘he hwtor)' of the town dates from 18S5, when the large 
sandlxink which liad dkL then cut it off from the river dis¬ 
appeared. tn [883-6 it was garrisoned by a com pony of 
native infantry in a sttx^kode to the north, supported by two 
dvil police outposts; and ihis force w-as greatly augmented 
during the disturbances of l8fi7p but was withdrawn when 
the country became quiet. iTie p^jpulati^m of Fakokku in 
1889 waa estimated at from 5,000 to S,ooo, but hod increased 
to 191973 tn 1891^ dropping slightly to 19,456 in [901. It 
ia thus, after Mondaby, the largest town in Upper Burma. 
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The mEij<>ntr oP the populalion Ss Burmnn, but there are 
nearly Soo natives of India. 

Pakokku is the great boat^building centre of Upper BUEma- 
Most of the large cargo boats cartj'ing rice to Ix^wer Burma 
are built here. TsH tecently old-fashioned Burtnan designs 
have been, adhered to; a newr style of boat| called a 
is noWp however^ being eonstmeted by the local builders, 
resembling the ordinary cargo boat^ but decked over and 
level keeled. It is used m the tidal creeks of I^wcr Butmo^ 
The prijidpal local Industries are silk-weaving, wood-can-ing, 
sesamtam oil pressing, and silver-w^ork; and jnggety sugar 
is made from the toddy-palms which abound in the District. 
Pakokku is the chief market ftjr the Yaw and Cbindwin trade, 
the imports consisting mainly of }aggery, hides, cutchp teak, 
and bamboos. Tlie town Is a regoiar pent of call for the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Company's steamers- The mail-boats leave 
for up-river stations far as Mandalay and down-river stations 
as far as Rangoon twice a week, and for the Ghindwin stations 
once a week. .iVn additional semcc of two stumers a week 
plies to Monywa, and a daily launch goes to and from 
Myingyon. 

Pakokku wns constituted a munidpility in iSSy. The 
municipa] ttoeipu and expenditure during the ten yesTA 
ending 190T averaged l>etween Rs. 38^000 and Rs. J9.000. 
In 1903-4 the income w'as Rs. 46^000, the principal sourcet^ 
of receipt being bazar rents (Rs. aOpOoo) and house tax 
(Rs. ii,foo)+ The expenditure amountfti to Rs. 48^000, 
the chief iLcins being conservancy (Rs. 1 i,oou) and roads 
(Rs. 7^000). The water-supply is obtaini^ from the river 
and from wells. The munidpdily maintains 11 mites of 
mctollcdt and S miles of unmcialled, itsods. There is no muni¬ 
cipal school, hut the municipality gives Rs^ 600 a year to the 
Wesleyan Anglo-vemaculai school in the town, and also 
supports a hospital. 

Minbu District “A dry stone District in die Minbu 
Divkion of Upper Burma, lying along the western bank of 
the Irmw'addy between 19^ 50' and 11* 3' N. and 94^ a' and 
95^ 3' Er, with an area of 3*399 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by Pakokku restrict; on the south by Thiiyetmyo; 
on the cast by the Irrawaddy, which separates it from Magwe 
District j and on the west by the Amiran Voma, which 
divides U from Kyaukpyu. Roughly speaking, the land over 
the greater pan of the District rises from east to west away 
from the Irrawaddy volley. In the extreme cast are sandy 
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plains Dfi the Lkanlcs of ihe river^ whicli gmdually liecojnc 
broken unduladonsr and then gire place first to r<ieky juni^lC' 
covered bills and Anally to the steep and even nmjissttc 
that ses^ers the Jlistrict from the Atalcan coast-bnds and the 
■* sea. This conliguraLicn Is modiried by vadous small rivers 
vi'hich flqiv into the Irrawaddy and drain the uplands- Cultiva¬ 
tion k chiefly confined tci the strips of land extending east 
and west which these rivers irrigate^ and to the alluvial tract 
ninning norlh and south along the course of the Irrawaddy. 
Betweeti the^e irrigated tracts^ and coverfng almost the whole 
of the south of the tlbirict, is dry gravelly country clothed 
with scrub junglep ending in the eacireme south in a spur of 
hills which breaks otf at right angles from the western range. 

The AtiAKiiH Voma^, w^htch forms the harrier between 
Minhu and Ivyaukp^njH runs south-east and north-west^ and 
rise*; in places to a height of over 5,000 feel. Parallel to 
the main range on the east, and between it and the riverp 
are the Nw'amadaung hills, a chain running the entire length 
of the Tlistrkrt, but far low^er than the Yomo, averaging in 
height only about 600 feet. Of the rivers of Minbu the 
Irrawaddy is the most impartant. It skirts the District far 
about flo miles^ and its width opposite Minbu town is nearly 
5 tnilcsp though the expanse of waters is broken even in the 
rains by one or other of the numcrotia shifting sandtiariks 
which here make navigation difficult in all scostms. In the 
course of the year the river lei^el rises 40 feet, the most con- 
stant rise being froni June till the beginning of September^ 
and in flood-tlinc the current flows at a rate of 5 or 6 tnilfs 
an hour* The other ri vets of the Dastrict—the Salin, the Mon, 
and the Man—are all tributaries of the Irrawaddy, which find 
their source in the hills in the west. The Salin rises in the 
Pakokku Chin HilTis not far south of Mount Victoria, and 
cntCTS the Diatricl from the northt flowing in a southerly 
direction from Pakokku District to about 35 miles from the 
boundaryp when it bends abruptly and takes a north^slcrly 
counsc to meet the Irraw'addy near Sinbyugyun. For the 
greater part of iLs course in the District it is a broad^ slow, 
shallow stream* with low indefinite banks and a gravelly bed. 
Above Salin in the diy season it holds but little water, and 
IhIow that town it is quite dry. The alluvial plairi BkErting 
it b well watered by an extenrive system of canals, 'rhe 
Mon rises in the mountains west and north of Mount Victoria, 
and entera the Di-Btrict at its north-west comer. It runs first 
in a south-easterly direction along a tiaffow valley between 
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the Arakin Yomi and the Nwamadaurig. Beto^ff Sidoktaj’a 
it pierces the litter range and emerges on the plain^ flowing 
eastwards tictoss it for aliout 34 miles in a wide channel before 
entering the Irrawaddy, Its waters are perennialp and the 
rich valley it is ca|iable of irrigating will in the near futum ' 
be a very voluablc rice tracts The ^lan rises in the Arakan 
Yotna in the south-west cottier of the DLstrict, and Oows in 
a north-easterly direction through a break in the Xwamadaiing 
htILs into the Irrawaddy, which xt enters; at Mtnbu. Like the 
Salin its waters are diverted into irngadon canals, but the 
stream is of little size in the ci$7 season. 

Two lakes are worthy of mention j one at Faunglin, arrd 
one known as the Wetthigan Lake. The former is situated 
near the [mwaddyt 10 miles south-east of Salin town, and 
U really a lagoon fed by the overliow of the Imwaddyi^ In 
the hot sea^n the bed is practically dry^ and is sown with 
rice, \Ybcn the Irrawaddy rises the water rushes in through 
two creeks which are dammed up as soon as die mer begins 
to subside^ and until the dry season comes round again the 
sheet of water thus formed is worked as a Bshery by the 
neighbouring villages. It provides good duck^shooting in 
the cold season. The Wetihigan Lake, which is not fished, 
as it was held sacred under Burmese rule, is formed by rain¬ 
water and the outflow from the Salin canals. It has an area 
of 366 acres, and lies half m mile to the west of Salin town, 
Geotogy, North of Minbu town the country k overlaid widi the 
alluvium of the Mon and Itmw'oddy rivers. South and w^cst 
of the town the ground is undulating, and is occupied mainly 
by soft sandstones of Upper Tertiary {pliocene} age, containing 
fossil wood and fragments of mamnialian bones. A small area 
of miocene rocks is brought up near Minhu by an anticlinal 
fold consisling of blue and obve days with soft sandstones^ 
belonging tc the upper or Venangyaung stage of the Pegu 
5erie5>. I'races of oil ore found along the crest of this anti¬ 
clinal, and on it^ near MinbUt a number of mud volcanoes are 
situated ^ The miocene beds are also exposed in the w-e^iEem 
pan of the District^ extending alorig Ehe foot of the Arakan 
Youia^ follow'ed in the hills by Nummulidc shales and lime- 
ston-es (Upper Eocene)* West of tliese again is a tand of 
purple schists, and green and purple shales (Chin shales), 
traversed fay numerous dikes of dolerite and dork‘green ser¬ 
pentine. Steatite occurs in aw^ciation wilh the serpentine, and 
is quarried near Pa^ng and Sinlan, west of the Nw^inadaung. 

^ F. Noctlhgi Cftfc/, qf toL worii, pt, j, p, 35^ 
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The %'egetii|iani follows iht three niituitil divisions rtdvcrtcd Boiafly. 
to in an earlier [lanigraphp and may be divided into the floini of 
the altuvial and irrigated that of the dry uplandsi^ and 

that of the submontane and Voma zones. In the alluviid 
belt we find a stretch of savannah, the chief constituent gr^scs 
beitig fm/urra/a atvNJitfaixa and /. ; trees an: spifse 

here, the more common ones being 

/fvndi?sffj and jpSurkifti&^iti Moist hollows 

are frequent; as a rule they are surpt,>iind;ed by a copse of 
shrubs and trees, generally Xan/^^/Ayf/ifnf and filled 

up wilb /hfyganum or Cemdrt/am 

Hound villages toddy-piihns (palmyras) and cocennot palms 
are common, and banyans^ /j^A, mangoes, or jack-fruit Erccs 
are usually to be foundn The banks of the Ijrawaddy arc 
covered with a great variety of herbaceous plants. The irri¬ 
gated areas present much the same features as the allu^ial^ 
though the coarse grasses of the latter are to a consider¬ 
able extent here replaced by 

nrsi^ f^urpi/rfay and simiLir plants, while C&^^freJ^'s is quite 
common. The dry upland vegetation is |3eculiarly cltamc- 
teristic of the District It forinfl a rolling wilderness of prickly 
scrub, the principal shrubs in w'hich are the so-cillcd wild 
plum {ZtiypJtm JiiJuda), dumfft^rufft^ special spedcs of 

and the cactus-like 'I’ruc 

cactus is also found near villages. Trees are ^arce, the only 
conuDon kinds being Afh'ma ZoiWfA ttnd 
the latter providing welcome oases of bright verdure in the 
burnt-up scenery of the hot season. In the mountain tmets, 
the Nwnmiidaung hills ate clad with deciduous forest, and 
present a vety bare appeAr&ncc in the hot season owing to the 
almost total absence of htrliaceous undergrowth. T he lower 
slopes of the Vomii proper are clothed with deciduous forests 
of much the same kind, while its upper crests are covered with 
evergreen foresE, 

From the sportsman^s point of view the District is as wdl Faun** 
provided with wild animals as any in Burma. Tigcra are 
common in places, clephaniSp bison, the Ar/rf or (A^ 5 ^ 

s4ffidmots), and the Tibetan bear are plentiful, and leopards 
are dangerously numerous. The Malayan bear and the rhino¬ 
ceros arc also found. Of the deer tfibci the 
um\r&/or), the Mdw/fl /Afi). and tlie hog deer abound 

in places, while the barking-decr is a pest to culrivators. ild 
hog are not uncommon, and three kinds of wild dogs are to be 
found: namely, the ordinary grey wild dog, the jackal, and 
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ii vrolf. Porcupinra and otters oocrur, but very rarely. Among 
^ame birds the silver pheasant, Hume's pheasatiE^ the bambcKt 
partridge, and llte Chinese francolin deserve special mention; 
while peaTowlp jungle^fowl, rain quail, button quaiK, snipe^ teal^ 
and most varieties of duck all find a habitat in the District. 
CliTiute The ebnuLte of Minbu varies. Irt the hilly portion west of 
^ wamadaung it is, except during the first four monlhs 
of the year^H deadly for Europeans, and even for save 

those who actually live m the hills, whereas in the cost the 
conditioru ore much the £ame as in other Districts in the dty 
lone of Upper Burma. The coM g<i^on lasts from November 
till FebruoT)', the hot season from March till May^ and the 
reties from June lilL November, The cold s<»csn Is deS^ghtfu]+ 
but April and May are oppresalvcly sullryf and Minbu has the 
reputation of being one of the hottest Districts in Burma 
during those two months. I'hc following maxima and minima 
were recorded in 1901; December, Sg^and 60®; May^ 107® and 
87*i July, 95“ and 77“ In April and ^lay the thcrmonietcr 
rises noi Infrequently to 109®. The nights, however, ate 
nearly always cool, even in the most sultry weather. 
lUUiriiU The annual rainfall for the five years ending 1900-1 
mn 4 floodi. averaged 26-6 inches. It alKiuld be noital, however, that the 
rainfall In the hills in the west is often nearly double that in the 
eastern portion of the DLstricL In the east, w^hich is a typical 
dry zone area, steady downpours lasting for dayy are unknown. 
VVhen it comeii, the min descends in showers w'hich seldom 
last more than four or five hours. There are floods of some 
esteui tn^cry year,, and the rise of the river corresponds roughly 
with the rainfalL It is estimated that an ordlnaty high (iood 
oocura every Uiree yem, and an unusually high flood one year 
in five. 

Humry The early history of ^linbu Ls pure legend, being concerned 
affhjeo' the doings of Alaung^iilm, king of Pagan, who is 

Idst- credited with having improved the early irrigation systemsi of 
the District in the twelfth century. Under Ilurmese rule the 
charge of what \s now ^linbu District wa^ entrusted io three 
msitfs living at Satin, Sagu, and Ngape, while Minbu itself was 
Rdmini:>tercd by an oihcial called a^JirVf (' coxswain of a royal 
boat b. Each Wif/r had under him a sifie (technically military 
officer)^ a /iaMaft, and a or head clerk, while oil I'mpor- 

tatit villages were under a Of the towns^ Safin was 

then the largest, containing in JS26 some 10,000 inhabitant?. 
Minbu was first occupied by the British in March, 1886* and 
became the heud^quarters of a miliEary command in Jtily^ 
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In the succeedirg ycsr the tfoops were gradually withdrawn, 
and Myingyan became the military hciid-quarters. The chief 
feature in the arncjcaiion of the Diiirict was the stubborn 
rcsisLince offered by two damit leaders, Nga Swe and Ofcuuna, 
the former operating chiefly south of the Mau river, the latter 
north of the Man as far as Salin. Sga Swe, whtv as a border 
/^<r^',;hiid frequently harried British lerriiory , collccied a la^e 
following and raptured Ngapc, a police out|>ost. m May, 1886. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to capture him, in winch 

Mr- l^hayrt, the Deputy-Comiisis^iioiier^ lost his life^ he wss 
driven out; but he then laid siege td the tillage of I’hxbye- 
bln which was only telicvt,d after the British garrison had 
been reduced to sore straits- The occupation of various 
outpo$ts in hts cd-utiiiT and vigorous pursuit by monntco 
infantry drove this notorious outlaw evenlttally to 'lliayctinyo 
District, where he was kdled. Olttama was a who 

collected a band of insuqjents, and attacked and burnt Sagu 
in April, 1S86. Me was driven out, but reappeared in June of 
the same yea'r with 1,000 men and laid siege to Salin. The 
gang dispcrtc’d after this, but later gave much trouhk round 
Pyilongyaw; and it was not till June, i 83 i^,that Oktatna was 
betrayed into British hands and hanged after due trial. 

The only artlwealogical remains of interest are a few pagodas. 

Salin is a town of some amiquity. havirrg been 
according to tradition, about .t.o. uoo, by Namj^withu, 
king of Pagan; and the remains of the old city prewnt 
a fine specimen of ancient Burmese fortification. Of 
the most Irtniortanl is the Shwereiiaw (' the goi en^ 
the Satpi township, not fat from Minbu town. It is said to 
derive its name from the fact that when Buddha came to 
Burma he went to the situ of the ShwexetUw pagoda and there 
left his foolprin'S. ^y the Imnlt of the Mon stream, and 
one on the top of the hill which rises sheer on t^ 
hank. ITiiiher every year at the time of the pagoda fes iva , 
which lasts from the middle of February to the middle of 
March, come streams of ^ly-drcsscd pilgrims from m ery part 
of Burma. The pagoda at Kyaungdawya in the 
ship is reverenced as marking the pbcu where ^ha res cd 
during the aime visit. Other 

Koktheintiayon near Satin, and the Myatsepo an _ _ 

nyin, both in the Legaing township. I owwds he utvkcep of 
th\ce pagodas and two spint shrines ) the Arclueo- 

loKieal department makes Ml annual grant. The 

The population was 2 15 ,959 ’«9> "^3^377't ‘9t>»- 
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Its distribution in the latter year is shown in the foltoiNfirig 
table:— 
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The only lowns are the municipalities of Minbu and Salin. 
There has lieen a distinct increase of population in all the 
townships except Legalng^ which wrtll proliably develop rapidly 
when the new canals are completed* and the sparsely populated 
and hilly township of Sidokta>Tt in the we*u The growsb in 
the SaJin township its a whole is accompanied by a diminution 
in Salin town, the precise cause of which is doubtful. There 
has been considerable immigration of recent years from Magwe 
and Mj^ngyon District Along the Irrawaddy valley villages 
are numerous and the density of population i$ high^ but the 
forest-clod areas on the slopes of the Yoma are very ihbily 
populated. There are no Christian missions and only loi 
native Christiana. The Chins are nearly all wdAwonihippers; 
otherwise Buddhism resgns supreme. Burmese is the verna¬ 
cular of 93 per cenL of the people, 

'The majurity of the population is Burmau everywhere, 
except in the western townships, where it ia composed largely 
of Chins of the Chinbok tribe ; and tradition has it that Salin 
was originally a Chin colouyni The Chins in all numbered 
15,600 in 1901, fonnuig one-hfth of the population of the 
Kgape township, and half that of Sidoktaya. The people of 
Sagu and parts of the Salin township are said to be of Shan 
descent, and the weaving village of Nn'etamet a suburb of 
Sinbyugyun, is reckoned a Shan colony; but the Census 
returned only r,ooo SKana. In connexion with the popu¬ 
lation^ mention should be made of the large landed proprietors 
of Salin known as rich families who have gradually 

come to form a separate class, uitermarrying among them- 
selv», and living in almost patriarchal fashion. Their houses 
are as a rule surrounded by spadous compounds^ in w^hich are 
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lodged their tenants and retnincrS] and at least one connpoutid 
contains a school Tor the chiEdretl of the followers, 

The it may be noiedp freely recogniic their Chm 

origin^ Kativcfi of India nismljered 1,850 in 1901, the lond 
^ being equally divided into Hindus and Musalmlns. About 
one-third of them tire in the two municipalities* About 66 per 
cent of the entire population ore directly dependent on agri¬ 
culture for a livelihood. Of this total more than a third are 
dependent on cultivation &Ione* 

The District h an essentially gtgncultural one 3 hut the light 
rain fail, the vicisiitudes of the seasons, and the c^^going dis. ^ 
portion of the people make their agricultural income sadly ditieoi. 
precarious. Especially is this the case with those whOp lii'ing 
at a distance from rivers or canak, cultiv-ale upland crops, such 
as sesamum svnd which are particularly dependent on a 

proper distribution of moisture. Of the capabilities of the sioil 
on the whole the cultivator has no reason to complaint 
apart from irrigated and alluviai Laadj he can grow mi?j^vfsg 
rice in the holluws of the undulating uplands [wdatftg% and 
the Crop only requires proper rain to be profitable. But ogn- 
cultural practice is slovenly; no care is token in the selection 
of seed at harvest j a targe amount of land is tilted badly 
instead of a small amount welt, and no trouble is taken to 
manure the fields. 

Rice Is usually transplanted but it is ahto occaHonally so^ 
broadcast on lands fiooded late by the Irrawaddy. Ploughing 
is done with the or harrow ; sometimes in river-fio^ed land 
evun this process is dispensed with, and the soil is merely 
stirred up by driving cattle to and fro over it On alluvial land 
the /f or plough is used, a rude but cJTective instrum^i; while 
clods are crushed on rice and alluvnal land by on inapleineiit 
called the Ajafi^ung, 

The area utider cultivation varies very considerably from 
year to y®tt, owing to the irTCgulority of the rainfall* 
followinit table eshihits the main agricultural statistJi:s for atiiiii— 
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The area under rice is compaiarively large fur a Dbttin ihe 
dry' ^onc. It ts ihe siaple crop* occupying mure than i ;o square 
miles in 1905-4^ and is boih lowEand (4f) hill {iaan^a)^ ; 
Next in im|>ortance is sesamum, cohering ti6 square miles. 4 
About 49 square miles are under pulses of t.'urious kinds ; but 
m&ire and J&u^r are gn&wn to a very mitch srnallcr extent than 
in the other dry zone Districts, occupying together ortly about 
70 square Gram, haidly groiflfn at all in the adjoin¬ 

ing District of Magwe^ here covers iS square ndles* and is 
increasing in popularity. The tobacco crop in 1903-4 (3 p*oo 
acres) was small compared w'ith that of the pfuvioua year. 

About 700 acres are under cotton. I'hc area devoted to 
garden cultivation acres) is small, but is largef than in 

many other dry zone Districts. BetchvincS and plantains are 
cultivated in the Legaing township, and tnangoe^i coco-nuts* 
and the hlte in the Salin township, 'I’bc betd vineyards at 
Pwinbyu ou the Mon river arc deserving of special rflcntion. 

Tmprave- Cultivation is on the increase, especial iy in the uplands, and 
Tiaenii la ^.^en the Mon canaJ system is compleiedf there should be a 
iQjwl large inoea^ in irrigated land also. The introduction, of new 
ptatiio?. varieties of seed is a difhcuh task. An iniproved hind of plan¬ 
tain Ivas, however^ been brought from ^iandalay, and n dry 
variety of pea from the Ignited Pruvinccs^ while attempts are 
being made to get tobacco-grow'era to cxperimcnl with Havana 
seed. After had years cultivators are much helped by the 
system of agricultural loans. The aveiagc amount allowed for 
the Diitrict is Rs. 13,800 per annum, every rupee of which, in 
hard times, is applied for, arui very little ever to be written 
off subsequently as irrecoverable. 

CaiiSe-bieeding ts eanied on, but scienrifit breeding requires 
a care and attentioit which the people are but little disposed to 
give to it. Cows are extensively hepti, but almost solely for 
breeding purpoijes; a cow that produces ^ good heifer at once 
rises in value, ^’rotting bullcx±s are also in cortiiderabk 
denkand. Ponies, too, are bred* but co|^s and foaLs axe ridden 
for too young, and though go*Kl colts an? doubtless kept for 
breeding purposes, no care at ull is taken ovur the selection of 
mares. Something is at present being done to encuunige soy nd 
breeding by the institution of an anutial agriculturtd show at 
Sogu. Bu Haloes are found chiefly m the villages along 
Irrawaddy. They are not used in the upland tiactSr and only 
occasionally on irrigated land. 'Ihc average price for a pair of 
buffaloes h between Rs. 120 and Rs. ijo. 

Ample provision for grazing grounds was made at the time 
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i»hen the District was settled, but ibe system has not hed 
found very successful in practice. Altolinents erf land for 

gr^.ing piirposc=> have fre<|iiehtly to rcvokcdi ^ 

land is required for cultivation, and s'cry often wtml is allotted 
'is too far from the village to be of much use. In the i^ted 
tracts no giaring-groutids hat^e been leserynid at all, and cuiu- 
vators here send their cattle to upland villages when turning 

them out to grass. ^ 

7’hc lOUtl area of imgaied land m j 903-4 94 square tnilcSp 

dt;peKidcnt almmt entirely on the Man and SaliJi GovernTnent 
irngalion systems. Of this total more than 9* sqime miles 
were under noe. 'llie Man system begms at Seduw, a village 

siinatctl on the Man river where it leaves the hills, about 

30 miles from iu mouth, and serves more than 40 square miles 
on its northern bank. 'ITrc Salin system begins at Theyvra, 4 
village on the Salin river 15 miles from the Irrawaddy, and 
irrigates more than jo square miles on both sides of the Salin. 

|t comprises eighteen canati, the most imjMrtant of whi^ ls 
the Myaungmadavr, which, leaving the Sallti river at Lmnn 
[ 1 miles above Salin town, |Wsscs through the town, and ulti¬ 
mately rcachea the Faunglin lake. A very important scherne 
for utilising the Mon river for irrigation puqxwes has recently 
been sanctioned. A weii is under constfiiction in the Mon at 
Mcmli, 34 miles from its mouth. By taking a 
each side, the work has been designed to irrigate b^h the 
northern and southern slopes of the valley down to the lira- 
waddyvand thus to serve a toul area of no sqii^ miles or 
very rich rice-growing soil. The cost of this seht^e is estimated 
at tal lakhs. A Certain amount of bnd is irrigated by small 
private canals and tanks. In 1903-4 abc™' 17 
were watered by the former method. The Paunglm bke 
supplies about 1,600 acres of majfin rice. 

The revenue ohiaincd from leased fisheries amounted in 
1003-4 to Rs. 24,300. Paunglin lake, the most important of 
these areas, is split up into five different sections; four ^ 
leased as fishuries^ and in the other individual licences for 
catching fish arc issued Another fishery worthy of mention 
is the Kekkava tank, just outside Legmng «llaBC- 

The total area of ■ tisicrved' forest is 37® sqimre miles, com- o™u. 
prising 13 different tracts of hilly country, the most impor^i 
of which are the Mon West Reserve (eovermg 93 sqUMe miles) 
and the Nwamadaung (covering 36 sq«*rt ^'cs). T^e former 
extends over elevated and precipitous uplands in ^e 
Yoma; the Nwamadaung lies farther to the east, also on high 
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poumL An extension of the ‘reserved’ ar(MS will soon be 
iinpcraltvely needed, for ihc forest trit^ (pmcrically all Chins) 
who livt by /jw^^ovi-culting^ have ain'ied that practice Eo such 
a stage As to threaitn ^riously the enisience of valuable nnd 
climatically essential timber’gfoundsh The area of unclasseo 
forest is about t^iSj square mites^ much of which is merely 
scrub. A tract with a more valuable growth, coitlaming teak 
and cutch. is drained by the Sin stream, and it has recently 
been proposed to rosen e 30 square miles of this. Good timber 
occurs on the Podein bfanch of the Marl and its tributaries^ 
while in the higher pans of the unckssed forest in the souths 
west of the District Mais yields india-mbher in paying 

quantities. 

The chief treres of economic in the * reserved forests 
are: sAtt {Acaaa yielding some of the best cutch 

obtainable in Bunna; Afun or teat jrrfwi/jfj). found 

in all the Resen^cs^ though not in great quantities j fiadittiA 
{Ptfnx^rfias i/idrrui), the wood of which is in great request as 
material for airt-wheels ; and bamboo, usually the 
{Birndraiafamiis stn^fus). The wood of a large number of 
trees is used for house-building^ most Lm|>orLant arriong which 
are ttamfrrsrt)^ iAiijya {SA&rea in 

(I?t/frrtr£iirptti rwArnrw/jJWr), and kwmn 

Charcoal is burnt in certain localities from the diiAat 
^Tecterra JlamJfafimna) and iAsn {Trrmfia/m 0/h*eri), and 
wood varnish is extracted from the tree 
asitafu) and used for lacquer. the bark of 

c^'/tfjwcwflfp is used medicinally for bruises and the 
like, and also chewed with bctcL The fibre of the jilaa^lree 
{S/ftru/idj and ^^tin^aw fima) are obtained high up in 

the evergreen forcsti Plantations of A^^'o Cafri'Au have been 
made with a view to increasing the yield of cutch, and more 
than Sm acres have been successfully planted- It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the pind {PitOiS A'Airrjj) is found on exposed 
ridges in the Mon West and Palaung Reserves, but that it is 
not worked cither for its timber or its rich supplies of resin. 
Fire-protection is at present attcmirfcd in the Mon West, the 
Tichaungyvi’a^ and the Fasu Reseri'cs. and the protected area 
is being extended. The gross forest receipts in 1 9 ^ 3"'4 
amounted to about Rs. 4Jyooo. 

MtACTklf- 'Hie District contains no mines of importance- Two steatite 
quarries arc situated^ one of inferior quality near ^fgapci, the 
other near Fa-alng ; the amount extracted in r90j was 1:5 tons, 
valued at about Rs.6yDoa The steatite is dug out bi blocks* 
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brought to Pa^aing on pack-bullocki, and taken from there iti 
carts to Sinbyugyvm, where the blocks arc sawn into slabs, which, 
in their turn, are converted into pencils used for wrilin(f on the 
black paper mBmorandum books known as iTre 

^»orin({S are fiom 50 to ino feet deep- I Jterite, clay, gravel, 
and sandstone me all worked to some e*leni. A thirty years’ 
lease for the working of oil-wells in the Sagu and Minbu circles 
was granted to the Burma Oil Company in rS^b, but the 
undertaking had eventually to be abMdoned, IherC are a 
few sall-wclls in Sidoktaya and Ngape, but the ouHum is 
insignificant- Talc, mica, and coal arc all found in the 
District, hut arc not at present worked. 

Minbu Iwing pre-ciiiincntly an agricultural District, it is not 
surprising to find that arts and manufactures are few. One 
sm,all oil refinery employing about half a dcraen men at Tauk- 
shabin village, and a few aerated water factories employing 
about three men each, are the only approach to special indus¬ 
tries ilie District can Iwast of, A little weaving is carrred 
on in Uie town and villages for domestic consumption ; there 
art a certain number of mat-weavers and poiEeis, and a little 
cutch is boiled at Sidoktaya- At Thayctkyin, a small village 
near Salin, the people manufacture the rough black pa^r 
of which /eroikifltr are made; but even this industry is b«ng 
driven out by the introduction of European paper. The ar^ 
arc even worse represented. Sinbyugyun, where lactiuer bete ■ 
btwes, brass bowls, and a little wtK^'camiig arc turned out, 
is the only place worthy of mention in this regard. 

The few large traders in the District arc chiefly 
Chinamen or natives of India. Mtnbu town m the s^th and 
Sinbyugyun in the north arc the two main commercial cenins. 

’I’he chief exports an: cutch, hides, sesamum s«d and oil, 
gram, beans, and other kinds of agriculiural produce j and the 
main import* are piece-goods, yam, salted fi-sh, wjrn/J, and, m 
years of scarcity, rice. The two principal routes for 
trade are the Irrawaddy on the coat luid the An po**, which 
Ls reached by a track through Ngape, on the west. '1 he ^tter 
is freely used by the pack-bullocks that ply beiwct-m kyaukpyu 

and the western portion of Minbu. l ,, , 

Internal traffic is mostly by road, ami no ^Iways ha« 
constructed. A stretch of good metalled roadway, 9 nulls lot^ 
cGuncctA Siain H^ith Ifrawaddyt and a f«w short lengths 
of a or 3 rttilc* «tch run out from Minbu town , but not a 
single highway has been mcUlled for any tonsidcmble length. 

The chief land communications are the chain of roads running 
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frfttr south to north from Thayelntyo to the PakoVltu border, 
passing through Minbu, Sagu, Lcgaing, ami Salin by of 
Sinbyngyun and Zibyutrin; the road from Minbu to Ngape 
by way of Singaung; and the road from Salin to Sun, A truck 
i^in 10 Sidoktaya is In course of eonstmctlou. These' 
an: maintained by the Public V\''orka department, but alxiut 
iiS mites of road are kept up from the District fund, less than 
4 miles being mcullcd. Merchandise is conveyed chiefly in 
hullock^eaits, but where the roods fail in the west of the District 
jjact-bull*jdts are tJSid. 

The chief waterwjiys for intcrttal traffic flic the rivers Mon 
atid Man. Thd^ Mon is navigiible in the mins by i-ion disg- 
oub? tip to the |»int where it enloTS the District. The Man is 
not navigable dwrifig the diy season at all, but in the mins 
boats can go AS high as Atngma- ITie main waterway is, 
however* the Irrawaddy- Steamers of the Irrawaddy FEotilta 
Company ply four times a week, carrying mails ajid pa^^ngerSt 
twice up from Rangoon and twi« down from Mandalny. 'i'he 
same company also runs a snisill steamer between. Minbu and 
'FhayctinyOi and A large number of cargo-boats^ A steam 
feny plica across the Iitawoddy between Minbu and MagwCi 
ojid there are other local ferites- 

Famine, in the worst sense of the word, is untnow-n in 
Minbu, though years of rorcitj' are not uncommon. AccidenL'? 
to irrigalion works, deficiency of rairij and catile-discase cause 
distress j but agricultural loans relieve the strain, and emi- 
gration to I^wer Burma acts as a safety-vakt In 1S91-1 
famine was declared, and relief works were started; hut with 
min in the latter i^art of the year and A flow of imported rice 
from Lower Burma the distress quickly subsided, and Laiefi 
when a new relief work was opened, not a person volunteered 
for labour on it. A DiiitHct in which so many kinds of * dry' 
crops arc gro™ is aiwaj^ to some extent armed against 
drought; and it is estimated that even in the event of a 
serious ramirw:, the maximum number of persons who w^ould 
require daily relief would not exceed 15^000. 

For purposes of administration the District is divided into 
two subdivisions: Minbu, comprising the townships of Saedp 
LsjOAih'G, and No a PE; and SaJin, comprising those of Sali?* 
and S1DOKTAYA+ Minbu is the head-quarters of the Com¬ 
missioner of the Divis.ioTi^. The Public Works department 
is repre^nted by two Bxeculive Engineera, one in charge of 

* Tie tnuaier of the he*4-iit3Aftm te Mi^w( {ms. b™ unaloned^ 
will probubly Ift^e pli» ihwlb- 
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the Mon canals and another in chsirge oF the Salin irrigation 
For ordinary public woflts the District forms 
a $tibd.[visjon of the Thayetmyo Puliftc^Vorlcs division. There 
ts tt Deputy-Conservator of forists at Minbup who is also iti 
•charge of the Magwe forests. The total number of village 

headmen is 45^- 

I'hc District, sybdivkional, and township courts art ordi- CEril And 
narily presided over by the respective executi^'C officers. 1 he 
head-quarters magistrate at Miri.liu+ however^ acts as additional 
judge of the District court, and there is an additiomil judge 
in the Salin township court The indigenous popubtiDn arc 
on the whole bw^abiding^ and not os a rule liiiginus. 

Before aruiexarion, revenue in Upper Bitrma was raised 
by a fixed lump assessment on every town and was 

collected in km6 by the town headman (my^wu^), who sold 
the produce thus collected^ and forwarded to the court officials 
the whole or so much of the proceeds as he thought woukl 
conicnt thein. The tax, the chief source of 

revenuct was introduced by king Mitidonp and at fust stood 
at Rs, 3 per household. Subsequcnily it was raised until it 
reached an average of about Ra. lo. Along the Mon vuHey 
the ta* seems to have been treated as a tax partly on house¬ 
holds and partly on lan<k die average rale being Rs* lo. 

Every liousehold was assessedt in the first instance, at only RSr 5 h 
the balance varying according to the quantity and quality 
of the land worked by tbe taxpayer. A direct bnd tax was 
also levied on certain kinds of state land r nanselyp irrigaled 
and m<iYtn (hot-season) rice bndSp some (island) and 
(alluvial) lands, and certain lands devoted to the up-kcep 
of pagodas an<l other religious property- Imgatcd state bnd 
paid much the same proportion of out-turn in revenue as r^nti- 
stale land paid in rent to the local landlords- In Satin the 
amount was usually onC’half or one-third, in Sagu and l^egaing 
one^half to one-fourth. rice lands paid sometimes orie- 

fifth of their out turn, and sometimes Rs. lo p*r lo 
(about 2 acres). Ajbff buds were ^nriouiily asstsxed; an 
allural lands, if of good quality, would pay about one^fifth ; 
if poor, one-tenth of thdr produce- 

Aftcr annexation the Burmese methods of assessment were 
at fust generally maintained ; but in iSgo an ad inUrim system 
was introduced under which Goventment dealt direct wi 
the cultiiators, mstcad of through olfidals like the 
and the rate at which riee was to be commuted wa^ fixed 
annually by the Deputy-Commissioner according to market 
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rates. Lump-sum nsstssmcnts and acre rates were abolished, 
the kan (roughly 75 square cubits) was talten as the unit, and 
rales were raised all round. At the same time crop out-tunis 
were measured, and statistics collected as to the cost of culti¬ 
vation, with the result ihat in the following year (iBqi-i) the 
rates were generally reduced. By t»93 the cadastral survey 
of most of the District was completed, and in that year regular 
settle nacnt operations were started. They were finished by 
the end of iSq?, but did not include the townships of Ngape 
and Sidohtaya, which were summarily settled in tfjot. 
a result the main rates, as finally lamctioned for ftro years in 
i8gg, were as follow: irrigated rice, Rs. s to Rs. 7 per acre ; 
alluvial rice (/««). R. r to Rs. 4 - 3-0 5 hot season rice. Rs. 4 > 
miirrigated rice, Rs. i-S-o or Rs. a-S-o, Alluvial crops other 
than rice pay from Rs. 1 to Rs. 7, and upland (j'u) crops are 
assessed at rates varying from 4 aimas to Rs. 1-8-0 per acre, 
These figures all refer to Stale land; other land pap tliree- 
fourths of these rales. The average sire of a holding (including 
lallows) is—for irrigated rice, 7J acres ; few (ase rice, si acres; 
for mayiit rice, 3| acres; for fsegauifg rice, dj acfcs ; for j.'ir 
crops, acres; and for alluvial {Aalftg) crops, ji acres. 

As the result of the summary settlement of the Ngape 
and Sidokuya townships in ipei, the rate for irrigaied rice 
has been fijced at R& 4 or Rs. 3, according to the quality of 
the soil, while unirrigaicd rice pays Rs, a, j/'a land from B 
annas to R» i, and alluvial crops from R, 1 to Rs, 3 per acre. 
The average siie of a holding in the summarily settled tract 
i^ for rice iand, 4 acres i for gardens, 11 acres; and for jo 
lotvd, 7 acres. 

The following Uble shows the fluctuations in the revenue 
since 1890-1, in thousands of rupees:— 
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The large increase in land revenue butween 1890-t and ipoa-i 
is due to the settlement. T'haihttmfdo- fell, on the introduc 
lion of acre rates., from 4 lakhs in 1890-1 to Rs. 
in 1900-1, but rose to Rs. ^,58,000 in 1903-4. 

1.001 sod The income of the District fund in 1903-4 ^as Rs. 17,000, 
mimidpia half of which was spent on public works. There are two 
municipdtlities in the District, those of MiJiBir and Sai.i»i. 
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For police purposes ihc District is in charge of a Distract 
Superintcntlcnt, anil is divided, into li^> subdivisions which ^ 
are under an AssistAOt Super ntaideni or an inspector* The 
strength of the force U ^ inspector^ 15 head constables, 

^34 sergeants^ and 439 constables; and there are ri (JoSice 
stations and caiiposta. The contingent of military police 
belongs to the Magwe battalion, and consists cblefiy of Sikhs 
and Punjabis with an admixture of Karens. The sanctioned 
strength is 5 natise officers and iSo rifles, of whom 3 njitive 
officer^ and 110 rifles are litaiioned at Minbu^ and the remainder 
at Satin and Pufinbyu. Minbu no longer contains a jail, and 
coTTvicUi are scot to MiSgwe. 

The Districlp in spite of its large total of Chins, who are EJncarifin. 
practically all uneducated, had in 1901 the largest proportion 
of males able to read and write in the Province, namely 
S3’j per cent** a tCMilt which is largely the outcome of the 
energy of the local monastic tcachcts. For the popuSadon 
as u whole, male and female, the pioportion was 37^3 per cent. 

The number of pupils in public and privnie schools was 3^4^7 
in 1891 and 7i793 in i9or, arid the percentage of scholars to 
the total population of school-going age in the la-it-named year 
was estimated at 7$. In r904 there were g secondary^ 167 
primaryt and 419 elementary (prii-ate) schools w'ith wo atten¬ 
dance of 7,896 {including 349 girls)* Of lay instiiuiions the 
most important is the Ciovemmcnt high school at Minbu. 

The total educational tirpendirufc in 1903-4 amounted lo 
Rs. 71,000, of which Rs. 3,000 w^ derived from fee^ and the 
rest from Provincial funds. 

Minbu and Salin possess tiospitflls, and there is a small 
dispcnsaiy at Sinbyu^un, at the mouth of the ^lin nve^. peonri,*. 
The two hospitals have accommodarion for 50 in-patientJi* 
of whom soS were treated in 1903, the total number of out¬ 
patients during the same year being 15,303, and that of 
ojierations ^42* Towards their combined income of Rs. 8,300 
the two municipalities contributed 3 , 9 ^+ Provincial funds 
Rs. 3,700, and private subscribers Rs*6oo. The disipensary at 
Sinbyugyun is maintained wholly ffoni Provincial fundi 

Vaccination is compulsory only within the two muntripaliiies. 

In 1903^4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
represenring 34 per 1*000 of population. 

[ 0 *S. Parsons, {1^0).] - * 

Minbu Subdi¥tsioii*— Sombem subdivision of Mmbti 
District, Upper Burma* compriiing the SMrVp Lecaino* and 
Ncap£ townships* 

£ 
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Sara.— South-eastern township of Minbii District, Upper 
Burmti, lying along the Irrawaddy, bctweeir tg S3 
ao“ tV N. and 54“ 30' nial 95* 

c41 stiuoie tnilea, which comprisM a stretch of dry undulating 
country round the town of Minbu. Tlie eastern part of the 
township is irngated hy the Man river canal system, which 
is being estended. The population was 43.659 
and 57,699 in 1901, distributed in one town, MisbL' fi^iula- 
tion, 5,780), the head<iuartcts of the District, and 197 villa^, 
Sami (population. 4, *94), o" ‘►'e Man river, being the townshi(i 
head-quarten- The area cultivated in 1903-4 'fas 105 square 
mile>T and the kind nivenue and amounted w 

Rs. 1^57,000% _ , . 

Legaing,— Central township of Minhu District, ^Up[w 

Burma, lying in the Mon Valley, between ao'' 9 « *9 «■ 

and 04“ a6‘ and 94" 4®' E., with an area of 533 squa« miles. 
The population was 35,895 in tSgi, and 36,397 m 1901, 
distributed in 146 villages, Lcgaing (population, a ySf). ^ 
village about t j miles north west of Minbu, being the head* 
nuartcTS. A large tract of the township, which is undulating 
and dry-, will be irrigated by the Mon canals now under construe* 
lion. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 70 square miles, anti 
the land revenue and amoimt^ to Rs. 1,15,000. 

N8»p«-— South-western township of Mtnbti Disirich Upper 
Burma, drained by the upper riches of the Man river, and 
lying between ty** 50^ and 10 H. and 94 17 94 4^ ^ 

with an area of 361 miles. The population, winch 

consists largely of Chins, was 13,146 i» 189U ™ 

(901, distributed in 144 villages, Ngaiw (population, i,o4«)i 
a village on tlie Man river, some 30 miles west of Minbi^ ta 
the head-quarters. I he township, a large portion of which is 
covered by the forests of the Araltan Votna, is sparsely popu¬ 
lated, and the cultivable area is small. The area actually 

cultivated in i903''4 9 

revenue and fAaffiamtda amounted to Rs. 33,000. 

Sfl ito Stibdlvlaion.- Northern subdivision of Minbu 
District, Upper Burma, comprising the Salin and Sidorxava 

towivihips. . 

Salia Township.— Norlh-iflistem township of Minou 
District, Upper Burma, lying along the Irrawaddy, between 
ao» *o'and at* 2' N, and 94“ and 94" 53* E.. with an ai^ 
of 741 square miles. The chief feature of the township is iW 
ancient irrigatiem system, the ttitun canal, from whi^rumcroi« 
branches run, being about )$ miles in length. The country 
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is flat and fertile. The population was in 189T, and 

100,737 in igoi, distributed in one town, SwiiJf (population, 
7*957)1 liead'quarters, and 4^4 villages, of which the 
most important is Siitbyugynn (population, 5 , 4 ®?), twsvr the 
'Irrati'addy. This is by far the most densely populated town¬ 
ship in the DistiicU The mea cultivated in T903-4 was 
186 sqiuue miles, and the land revenue und thathamtdQ 
amounted to Rs. 3,18,000. ^ ^ _ 

Sldoktaya. — North -western township of Minbu l>istnct. 
Upper Burma, lying between 10" 7' pod 10* 54' N- and 94“ 3' 
and 94* 30' E-. on the eastern slopes of the Aratan Yotna, 
in the Mon river basin, with an area of i,iil square miles. It 
is sparsely populated and cursed with a maLirions climate 
which no Buiman from the plains canendure. Thepopuliiion 
fell from 14,337 'tt ** 9 ^ 

year included 10,400 Chins, while the nominally Burmao 
population is much mixed with Chin. There are loS villages, 
the head-quarters being at Sidoklaya (population, 1,107), on 
the Mon river. In 1903-4 the area cultivated was 15 square 
miles, and the land revenue and thathamtda amounted to 

Rs. 39,000. . - - 

Minbu Town. —Hcad-quailcts of the District and Division 
of the same name in Upper Burma, situated in *0° ro' N. and 
94° S3' E,. among typical dry rone surroundings on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy, almost immediately opposite the town 
of Magwe'. The town has several prominent features. On 
the north is a large pagoda known as the Red Pagoda ; On the 
west a sharply defined conical emineneei capped by a pago^ 
stretches at right angles to a low range of hills running 
north and south i on the south is another hill rhnrig abruptly 
from the river bank, similarly crowned with pagodas, and 
topped by a lofty wooden spire erected over an impression 
of a foot. It is known as Buddha’s Fool HilL The natural 
southern boundary of Minbu is the Sabwel siream, a sandy 
nullah communicating with the Irrawaddy al^mt aoo yajnds 
south of the last-named shrine. The town is divided into 
two parts by a small creek called the Dolt. 1 he northern 
or native portion ties near the Irrawaddy, and ia usually 
flooded on the rise of the river. The ITepuiy-Commissioners 
court lie to the south, between the Dok and ibe southern 
portion of the town, which siand-s considerably higher and ii 
not liable to flooding. In this soulbem area is situated the 

■ Tlw tmifcr of Ike OIrtiiooel hnul*(p»rtErt te HigWe bn beta 
HDCticwKS ^ iUlsi willi piolablf tiku ihoitlyv 
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d.-il stiilion, tKe club, sevcml of the CovemmerE office 
and the residences of tbe local officers for the 
atanding up on hiftb gtonnd well flbos-e the nver bail^ 
Minhu was a small fishing villnge previous lo the annwation 
of Upper bunim in but bccaiue im irnportan^e ^ 

opeJtSts in t&86, and since then has always been the 
head-qtiarters of l»ie District Its populacm wa.1 71*70 m 
tS^ri^and 5,760 in 19m. hnving, like Salin, VeW 

vaune, and other towns in the dry zone, decreas^ dunrg the 
decade. The people are occupied mainly in nver buainm 
trading, and fishing. A fair amount of t"de pa.sses through 
the tow n, and the stcamera of the Irrawaddy Fh^iihi 
give regular ewnmunicaUon with all ports on the Irraw^ldy, 
dll like Myingyan. Minbu has Bulfered from the vagane^ of 
the river, which has shown a tendency of laic yean to form 
sandbanks in the channel opposite the regular steamer gMf. 

In the rains the Irtawaddy Flotilla steamers are able to come 
alongside the town, but during the dry season they have to 
anchor at a village » miles to the south. 

A municipal ewitidl was formed in 18R7 and reconstituted 
in tgai. The income and espenditure during the ten yeart 
ending i^or averaged nearly Rs. 17,000. In 1905-4 the 
income w:as R*. ir,ooo, bazar renis contributing Rb. 9 .o» i 
and the espenditure was Rs- i9i«xh ‘be chief items being enn^ 
servanev and roads (Rs. 5,000 cach>. The tom hnspiwl 
contains twenty^ght beds, and 510 in-paiicnts and S, 300 out- 
patients were treated at it in 1903- Jbe Government high 
school has a steadily itvereasing ailendahcci and boys come to 
it from all parts of Minbu and Magwe Districts. 

Salin ToWDHc&^d-qii&rters of a subdivision iti ffltnbii 

Ilistrict, Upper Burma, situated in 20" 35 ^ N. and 94' +0' E-, ot* 
the right bank of the Salin river. 9 intlcs w«t of the 
ti is on low ground, stiftouitdcd by well-irrigated paddy-fielas, 
Mid is connected with Siinbyugyun and the Irrawaddy by a 
good metalled road. According to tradition the town was 
founded about a.p, hoc by king Narapadisiihu of Pagan, and 
the ruins of the Burmese wall arc still to be traced. The neigh- 
bourhotxl was the scene of active operations at the time of the 
nnoesation of Upper Burma. After its occupation m 
the town was besieged for three days by the /aagjv rebel 
Okuma, who was driven off by a force under Major Atkmsoo, 
but that officer fell in the attack* 

The population of Salin has fallen of late in the same way 
os has that of other towns in the drj' zone, the actual decrees* 
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having been kcm 10,345 in to 7.957 in '9o*’ The io™ 
has a large War and ii a thriving tiade centre, for nearly all 
ilie business fnsm the Mon ris'er comes to Salin and not to 
\Iinbu, and the main rood from the An pass enters the to^n 
'from die west* Salin was constituted « mumcifiality m 1887. 

The income and espendiiuic during tlw ten yeans ending t^oi 
averaged Rs, a 1,000. I n 1903-4 the receipts were Rs. a 1,000, 
imduding Rs. n,o<w from the municipal bamr, and Rs. 
house and land tax ; and the expenditure was Rs. 13,000, the 
principal items of outlay Ireii^g Rs. 7,700 spent on conservB^, 

Rs. 4,700 on public works, and Rs. 2,50® o" th** hospnal. 1 he 
municipal hospit^ti has accommodation for 21 in-patients. 

Magwe District,-A dry .one District in the Minhu 
Division of Upper Burma, lying between 19 39 artd ao fig^rttion, 
N. and 94” 48' “'d 95*" S'' E- with an area of *,913 square btd 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Mymgynn IJisincl; on 
the cast by Meiltiila and Yamethin Districts j on the south 
by the Sinbaungwe township of Tljiyetmyo j and on the west 
by the Irrawriddy river, which divides it from the Disinet of 
Minbu. The country is rolling In formation. Beginning from 
the alluvial belt bordering the Irrawaddy, it rises into a rugged 
and almost barren strip of land cut up by ravines, which is 
succeeded fart Iter east by a high-lying, gently undutoiuig plain, 
about JO miles broad, which stretches from north to south 
through the District. Beyond this is ft second ^It of steide 
upland, which culmmaUs in llm I’yinkadaw hills iii the north; 
and beyond this again ties the low-lying fertile pbm forming 
the basin of the Yin stream, bordered on the east by the Pc^ 

Yoma. The scenery is most picturesque in the rt^ion of the 
Yoma, though the on the slopes of the ccnlral plam and 
some of tlm stretches along the Vm are not without 
of their own. Except in the mins however, great bulk of 
[he District strikes the observer as being desolate and and. 

The Irrawaddy, whost rnitcrs skirt the iJistnd on Ine west, is 
ils chief waterway sind iis only navigable one. 1 he I m, nsing 
■m Popa, in Myingyan, flows in 

northern boundary of the District, joining the Irmwaddy i^e 
the village of Verumgyauog. Threc-quiutcts of the th i, 
howerer-in fact, all but the north-wesiem comcr-lie m die 
Wn of the Yin, which rises near Vindaw m Vanietbn 1^- 
trict and runs through the ‘tail' of the P^u 
north-cast of Magwe, lurtung south m it caves ‘be hll^ 

About 6c mitci below this point it ««iives the waieis of the 
Sadon, Yabe, and Taungu, which dmin the south-castem 
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quarter of ihc District. Here the river turns wesl^urds to 
jt>tn the Irrawaddy, into which it empties itself after a cour^ie 
of about tao milc?4 R miles below ^^agwe. The 'Uung^ 
dwinj^yi plain, w atered by the three aMuenls of the Yiti* tends 
for 45 miles from north to south and is eAtrea^ely fertile- 1i^e 
Pin and Yin are subject to sudden and severe floods and 
abound in quicksands, and witli the Yabe and li^don ore the 
only iKirennial streams^ besides the ImiHraddy, in the 
The rest all dry up in the hot season. There are no lakra of any 
fiiie, but a chain of small sw^mips, fed by the overflow^ of the Irra¬ 
waddy p extends through a portion of the My ingun township. 

The geological fistturcs of the Distrietp especially of the 
neighbourhood of Yenang>aun(5. have been described in great 
detain. The post-pliocene beds may be divided into two 
pijnions: lower sHist which occur in hollows lying ui>con- 
formably on the plirxxrne strata ; emd ptaieau gravels, which are 
found at higher levelsp and consist of lulled pebbles of white 
qiiarUp silidfied wood, and other matter. The underlying 
Tcfttary rocks have been divided into pliocene (Irrawaddy 
series), soft friable sandstones with beds of fermginoua con^ 
glnmerate containing mamnialian bones; and mEocene (Pegu 
series) in two stages—the upper* composed of olive clays and 
sandstones with gypsnmp called the Yenangyaung stage- the 
lower, consisting of greyish clays and sandstones, known as 
the Prome stage. As in Minbu District, the miocene beris are 
brought up to the surface by an anticlinal fold, the denudation 
of which has exposed them over an elliptical area at V enang- 
)aung> which is surrounded on fill sides by the Upper 1 erti&r)^ 
(pliocene) sandstones. The Vtnongyaung oil is confined to 
the sandy beds of the lower mioctne (or Prome) stage, and 
occurs at six horiEons, the two lowest of which have so far 
yielded only traces of oil. The productive area is confined to 
the crest of the aniiclinalp and measured little more tlian half 
a square mile in td9i5. The exploitation of this oil-ficld is 
described under Minerals. 

The main botanicaf data for the District are given below 
under Porests. Except near the Irrawnddy and on the easiern 
border, the flora is of the drj^ tjpe described in the Minbu 
DtSTkiCT article. 

Wild elephants, tigerx, bison, and AfUf/rjf or /r/we (Ifef 
ifffiifahTiS} are met with in ihe Yom^ while the lower 
spurs of Che tange abound in bafking-deerp leopaitls, and 
wild hog. H«ig deer and peafowl are found in the pl&tns of 
^ F* NoctJilig, Cm/, ^/F^ 4tp vyi, xxrtlp ftt. a, p. 49. 
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Taungawingji, and tlie tAamin or brow^ntlcred deer is found 
wherever cultivation is bordered Uy iWarw^ jungle. 

The climate h hot and dry, and varies hat little thTouBboi.t cu^,w 
the District, the mean lempcmture, based on the iigurr. for 
' eight years, beine 76" recorded during 

this iwriod was tog* in the month of Ma>v and the lowest 4^ 
in January. The Uislriet, as a whole, is healthy, and do^ not 
suffer much from cholera and sniall-pos; but the lauitg^ 
dwitigyi subdivision is fe^-urish in N’overobcr, December, and 
January, owing to the prosiniiiy of the Yotna. 

'rhe annual rainfall, based 00 the readings of four stjiiions Rainf^ti. 
for eight rears, averages ai> inches, but the amount reived 
varies from 13 inches at Venangyaung to 36 inches at H aung- 
dwingyi. The rainfall not only differs considerably m different 
parts, but varies a good deal from year to year in the same place. 

J jttlc is known of the early history of the l>i5tncl. 1 iwdition 
has it that Magwt town was founded in ii5» and Myinguii 
ftbout a century earlier. When the Myingun prince rehell^ i„gy. 
against Mindon Min in jSdh. his foltowe^ in the Uistnct 
raised the standard of revolt and joined him, hut the rising 
was quickly suppressed. In 1885. during the occupaiion of 
Upper Rurma, a column was sent toward* Tautigdwmgyi, then 
the nominal head^juanere of the ^lyede subdivision of Thayct- 
myo Divtricl. On Koviembet 30 it encountered the 
at Thitkokkwin, and two days taler inflicicd a dccisn^ defeat 
on them at Nyadaw. 'I'en days later Taungd wingyi was occu* 
pied without further opposition, and the civil admimstmti^ 
wa.s organised under an Assistant Commissioner. Utcr m ihe 
veur tL I'in township w.ts added ftotti Pagan, and Taung- 
iwingii was constituted a District. In . 888 the Yeiumgyaung 
towiuhip was added from Minbu, tmd the h«id.qiiarters were 
removed to Magwe, which gme the new Uuitncl >1* 

The severe loss inflicted on the msuigcnis in 1885 kept tm. 
District quiet for a time, but in the f 

there was a recrudescence of dacoity, which had been pu 
by April, t8S8. In August of that year, howewr, a ^ete ^ 
styling himself the Shwekinyo iwince. assisted 1 ^' a leader na^ 

Nga U and other noted dacoits, eonccrted a rtsing. Tl« 
rebels received encouragement from the rcsidt of^ eniswn^ 
with the military police, whom they repulsed with l^s. 
success was followed by others, and tt was not till ^ 
that Nga U was killed ami his following dispcr^. 
while constant dacoities took place in the Taungdwtngy. sul^ 
divisiofl. In April, 1889, u gong of more than loo dacoiu 
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&itack€dl and burnt, the police outpost at ^^yo^h^i4 In May 
a large baod under an outlau,' called Buddha Yar-a as-^embled 
in Pin tOftiishfcp, bodies from all partt^ joined and much 
inischief was done bcfofc the rebels were accounted for, CJn 
June I, Mr, Dyson, Assisiant Commissioner, was kilted while" 
attacking with police a sirmll \yAtif under a leader named Tha 
Va, hut the latter was himself killed :^oou afier and hisfaSlowers 
MirrcntJere<L An offer of Indemnity was made later in ihc year 
to all dacoils not actually concerned in murder^ cKcepting one 
or two Specified leader^ and more than 150 men laid down 
their arms; but the disturbances did not end herei At the 
end of 1S89 Ma^w'e was the only District in Upper Hurnia 
where dacoities on a large scale were of sJaity occurrence ; and 
it was not till the Magwe, Pyanmana, and Yamcthin pwjlicej 
acting under the generui control of the Deputy-Commissioner 
of Pyinmaniii started a systematic campaign agpinst the 
refugees in the Pegu tha^t the dacoits were either killed^ 

captured^ or suircnderetL line gangs in the northern portion 
of the I listtict were disposed of in due course by the Deputy- 
Commissioner, and since llien Magwe has been undisturbed. 

The My^ithalun at Magwe and the Shweyaungdaw and 
Shwe-indaung in Taungdwingyi are the only iKstcwortby pago¬ 
das, Each of these used to have its annual festival in former 
times; but now there is Only one, at the hljathEduii, w‘hmb has 
of late been relived, and is held every October* Neat Kok- 
kogwa in the Satthwa township arc the remains of an ancient 
capiiali Paikthado or Peikthano. 'Phe town must have had its 
day of importance, but little Is now knowm about il. 

The population wins 219,190 In 1891 and 346,708 in 1901. 
Its distribution in the Latter year is shown in the following 
table!— 
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Macwk and 7'AurfcowinGVi wc the chief towns. The 
density of population is considerably above the average of the 
Minbu Division. There has been a certain amount of imnii- 
gmiion from (he neighbouring District of Myingyan; but 
although the population increased by 17,500 persons between 
139E and lyojf tbe total number of persons born in other 
parts of Baiaia and resident in the ]>istfici in t^oi was only 
7,7<3Q, and most of the increase may be looked upon as 
due [o tuLtural caasea. The extension of the oil industry is 
prcfbably the cause of the decrease in the agricultural popula¬ 
tion of the Yeiiangyaung township. Altogether 99 per cent, 
of the people are UuddhLstS, and only per cent, speiilt 
languages other than Burmese. Of Christians there arc 151, 


of whuiTi 7 j are iifliivea. 

Burmarw form over 98 per cent, of the total population. 
Immisrants from India proper numbered 1,109 in igoi, out ^ 
of art Indian population of 1,595. the total being equally 
divided between Muwlmans and Hindus. They arc seiiied 
mainly in the two towms of the District and in the Vemng- 
yaung township. There are just nnder i.ooo Chins, confiricd 
to the Saithwa township in the south-east of the District. 

The population directly dependent on agriculture in 1901 was 
nearly 79 per cent, of the District total, half of whom are 

lauttgy<t (shifting) cultivators. . r- 1 

't he Satthwa and Myothil townships, fringed on the ea-vt by 
the slopes of tbe ytima, are watered by several streams, and in 
theta the land is largely irrigmed. Tbe whole tract is studded diik**. 
with villages embowered in tree*] the population bcrci too, 
is denser than in other parts, small gardens arc seen m every 
village, and the people apjicai to be well-to^Io. In the other 
four wjwnships forming the dry portion of the District, the 
villages are far apart, gardens and shade-giving trees are rarely 
met with, and, escepl in the oil area of Yenangyaung, the 
inhabitiiiitfi ire iKil prospfiroujw ^ 

The irrigated tracts are characieriied by loamy soils impreg- 
nai«l with silt, varyitig in quality according to the prop^iws 
of clay and sand and averaging 3 feet in depth. In the dry 
iracis a red mixh pr^domtnatestp ctanUiming ^md sand. 

The District exhibits also Mvcral kinds of extremely sandy 
soils, and the well-known black cotton soil. In the ^ oUiii 
last, the deirth is gencfally a to feet j but in the Aj^a«*/irrr, 
or ravHne-intcrsected portions of the the land is 

gravelly and very' poor, and Ihe soil barely 3 deep, 

Agrkuliure is enlirely dependent on the rainfall, even tn the 
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irrigated inijcis; and, as the rain is scanty, it has been calcki- 
kted that one very poor year almost reaching faadne point, as 
well as one bumper year* may be expected in every five or six- 
The rains be^m about the middle or end of May, and end late 
in October, the wettest month being August The cultivation 
consists of both * wet" and ^dry^ cropa^ and it frequenUy 
hajjpens that a rai n fall which suits one is deinmental to tlie 
other, Sesamum^ which is the principal crop in the dry trticts^ 
is generally sown after th^s first downpour in Mayi and thrives 
best in a season of ntodeiaie tajnfall+ with short intervals of 
bright sunny dai^H MaiJie requires a rainfall similar to sesa- 
mum ; it is sown about the same generally mixed with 
beans and vegetables in the jwj around villages. is ako 

sown as a first crop in May or JunCj and liitle rain is needed 
till the ears begin to fill in Ck^ober. It is generaily, however^ 
cuUivaied as a fodder crop, when it follows sesamum. Ground¬ 
nut Can stand drought even better than sesamuin, and is 
now extensively grown in the ind^in^ tracts. Rice cultivation 
is carried on iti the same way elsewhere In the dry zone* 
mainly in the rich Taungdwingyl plain in the Satthwa and 
Myothit townships. Afagaung rice, which, as its name implicSi 
depends entirely on the rainCdl, is found iti snudl patchisi 
wherever it is possible to cultivate iu 

Being in the vhy zone, the cultivated area varies considerably 
from year to year. For 1903-4 the main staiLstica are given 
below', in square miles 
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The staple crop is sesamum, covering about 305 square 
miles, about a third of which is found in the Magwe township^ 
Next in order of imporlance la /&war^ occupying 20 3 Si^uare 
miles, about three fourths of the w?hole being grown in the 
Magwe and NaimauL townshi[K. The area under rice is 
17a ai^igUare fuiles, of which 103 square miles are in the 
Satthwa townnhip and 37 square miles in Myothit, both in the 
great Satthwa plain. A liide mayia {hot-season rice) is grown 
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in the Ti%ersicle iowTiiiy|i5. Uxn^ covers a considtiable arcii| 

abiiiit aS squiife miles are un 4 er vuncjus kinds oF poilii^ wid 
about 4,300 acres imder cott^jn, while tobacco occupicii slightly 
more thEin a^ooo acrtsi, for the mart the river wn-sbed 

' lowiiships of Mag we and Myingun. 1 ‘hc lyddy-paSm is cutii- 
vated, mostly m ihc Yenangyaunjf townshijx 

ExpMiMOU of C^lllivulion has tnten pkK of bte an.l w.l Imp^ 
probably continue; but the increa-'ic is bWy to be cofifinecl 
Almost entirely to tbe country siirting the forest keaerves, for turat 
the soil of the amble waste in the dry' tract is poof i the minfftll "*■ 
seiHity. and settlers are not allractcd thither. 'I hcre has been 
no change in the description of produce raised since 
tion, but the arcs under gitjund-nut has been largely esterided, 
and seed from Madras has been introduced of late years* 
which is much appreciated. Havana tobacco seed has not 
been tried till talely, and it has not done well so far. 

The rearing of (uplarMl) Caiitr, ire. 

villages. Ponies are of the usual kind as a rukj but some 
good animals of a fair height are occasionally met with, and 
fetch a good price. 1'he military police get most of their 
remounls from SMin ond Pakokku. The Iweed of oiile m t^ 

DLslrict is of the oniinary type, and stock-raising is confined 
prineipplly 1o the ja ttaots. 'Phere are no ' notified' goumg- 
grounds, and none ate required, as plenty of foddof is always 


Avrtibble. ^ ui. t_i a- 

Irrigation is carried out largely by means of 


stroc-ted timber.weirs, called tmt, et«ted by the peqjle 


across the many small slniams which take their ri-se m Uw 
Yoma, and flow thTtnigh tbe Myolbit and Sattbwa townshtp*. 
In the Vin stream sand-weirs, called ate ibrown ^ to 

divert the water. Tbe only irrigation works maintain^ by 
Goveriitnem are the Segyi and Taorgiha wiiks, situated near 
Shwebrindaw in the Nattnauk township, which cmimand an 
urea of i,ooo acres. These tanks were in distepair when 
country was annexed, but were restored by the Public \\orks 
deiiarttncnt as a famine relief work in iSpi'-aj and now 
conUitri water all the year rounds Tlit Kandawgyi tan in 
the Salihwu township, a prints work, eonimands .a" 

I 100 acres. 'J'here are several olhei small Uinits in diflerunt 
parts of the District, but all wholly depend for their contents 
on the rainfall. The irrigated aica clas-sed os secure is 4 « 
cent, of the irrigable area of the Iristrict, and the total area 
irrigated in 19^3-4 was 94 square miles, 70 square 
which were in the Sailhwu township and ig m Mjotnit. 
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No important inland fisheries CJcist, but the sbtiiing pools 
which are found after the Irrawwidy floods subside are worked 
annually. 

Thu forest Resen-es of Magwe form ont: compael block in 
the Kisc of the Distrtch ejttending ffom the southern boundaTy ^ 
of Sanhii'4 to the nortliem bounfbry of Myothit^ including 
the forest-cM slopes of the Yoma, the crest of which 

range fontis the eastern^ while the lifnits of the cultivated area 
brought under settlement forms the western boundary- of the 
* reser^^ed ' met. The total area is 399 square miles, inckding 
the Sun Reserve (91 square miles) j the Sodon ( 93 i sqtiare miles) \ 
the Ngamin (79 ^uare miles.) ; the Ybimalc {16 square miles) j 
the Kinmundaung (51 square miles); the Kj'aulcmidauug 
(27 square miles) \ and the Vabc {42 square miles). Padi^^k 
{Pttr&curpm indimij and leak are found in all the Reserves, 
but podauk is worked only for local ust Lutch occurs i n the 
three nonhem Reserves, but has been worked ouL TMiy^ 
cktutm) and inf^in {PtnSacme iiam^n$h') arc common; 
and pyins[<ido d&i^brij^rmii) is plentiful hut its timber 

pinnot be profitably put on the market owing to the distance 
it would have to be cartedL Aujuji fhyrti' 

fiiirkitfL\ iaukkyan ( and in {Bipkreearpm 

tuhiroihhft) arc the only othcf spe^cics that are worked for 
timber. Bamboos are not found in any quantity in other 
(K>nions of the District, hut a considerable number are cut 
yearly in all the Rcscnes, Black varnish is ci^inieted in a few 
localities from the thitii tree {Mtlamrrha^a which grows 

in ifl/iupt/jungle ; and ikav^ fibre is obtainable from two species 
of Stiroilia which are common in the Reserves. The mulberry 
is cultivated On the alluvial banks of some of the smalt streams 
by Yabeins, who rear silkworms. 'Jlie only teak pkmtationj a 
very poor one of fio acres, was planted in TS97 1 hukift'agoil 
in the Ngamin Reserve. In i^oJt ^^9 acres in the Sodon 
Resun'e were cleared by^ faunfya cultivators and sown with 
teaL Besides the Reserves, there ts an area of 500 stiuare 
miles of unctassed forest. Sanction has been accorded to a 
five years' programme of firc-protection, and by 1909 it Is 
expected that the whole of the Reserves will be protected In 
1903-4 the forest receipts amounted to Rs. 85,000. A sur^^ey 
has recently been oompktedf and it is ho|>ed that ^ogwe will 
show a steadily growing surplus in the future^ 

AtinEiiti. Qf the minerals found, petroleum is by fur the mopt impor- 
tanL It ts obtained in large quantities at Yenangyaung in the 
nonh-west comer of the District, and probably exists in paying 
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quantities In other parts ivhcre the geological romiatton of the 
soil is similar. The Burma Oil Company is the only European 
company in this field. Drilling opetations we first started iti 
iS &3 on the principle known ns the Anterican cable q'stem, 
'and the work has continual up to datr:. The cnginre« and 
drillers are mostly Americans, and about 400 natives arc 
employed at wages ranging from' Rs. rj to Rs. 45 a month. 
The oil is ship{ied in hulk, in special flats built for the purpose, 
by the Irrawaddy Iloiilla Company to Rangoon, where it fs 
Tcfined and. with iis products, either eitported to Europe, India, 
anti the Straits SelilemcnU, or sold for lusc In the Province. 
'ITie Burma Oil Company has surveyed the countiy from 
R.'ingoon to Veiiangyauiig, with a view to the laying of a in¬ 
line which will take the oil direct overland to Rangoon. Tlie 
oil is employed in its crude state as fuel by the Irrawaddy 
Klotilla Company, and is bought up largely at Venan^ung 
for use all over Bumia as an illuminant, or as a v^ish for 
preserving woodwork or matting. Natural gB-^ obtained from 
the borings, furnishes the company with lighting and fuel for 
their furnaces. The Jlumicse wells, which arc worked on the 
rope and principle, give work to about 300 or 400 

Buntian coolies, who cam from 4 annas to fl annas a day. flf 
recent years the air-pump and diver's helmet have Iwen lutr^ 
duced, and a small mitror placed over each well to fcflect the 
lighL The depths of these wtlls vary from 135 to 
die majority being to 300 feet deep. The niinert 

or miftnai who work their own wells sell most of their oil to 
the company, 'fhe royalty at present paid to Government hy 
the comiian'y i.s S annas per 3*5 The amount reali*^ in 
tpoo-i was 3>3 lakhs, and the yield of oil was aj oul icii 
galkms. In igoj the royally rose to 6-7 lakhs and the outpu 

10 S7 millton gnllons. , i 

Salt, limestone, and potteiy day are worked m a smal 
in a few places in the District. Sandstone Uoblamable all orer 
the hilly tracts, but is not eatraettid for imde purposes. 

The DbtriS, apart from the oil-field, bemg alm^‘. 
BEricultuial, few tegular industnes aie earned on. ^euliure 
^meiised to & small e*tcni in eleven vilLiges bordering the 
forUt Reserves in the S,ntthwa lownshif^ hut the industry « 
languishing. A little silk-weaving is done, and cotton cloths 
fo/home use are still largely woven all wer dm Distnci. evc^ 
village having a few looms. A handicraft peculiM to the 
Di^ct « practised in the Satiliwa township near the Votna. 
This is the manufacture of household dishes, such os p iters. 
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tmys, bon-k, and ihe like, which are turned out of wood and 
lacquered. The price of a plain bowl about a foot in diaTnclei 
is from Rs, s to Rs. j. Another industry^ which has sprung 
up since the unne^tfon in TaungdwingyTp is the manufacture 
of Ci^-w heels after the hluropean fsa^hton. I'he wheels are 
made of teak or wood {A/Msva j they sell at 

HSr 27 the paitp and arc now in general use thrt>ughcHit the 
l^istrict. 

trading centres are Magwe^ VenangyaungT Myin- 
giiHp Migyaungyep and iMinj-wOp all sltimied on the Irrawaddy^ 
whence the whole of the import and ejtporl trade of the DiElrict 
ii> conducted. Taungdwingyi. Iklyothltr and NatmauJr^ lying 
intandp are distributing centres, Natmauk also receives goods 
carted over from Ryawbwe on the railway in Vamethin District, 
Rice from the southern end of the Taungdwingyi plain is sent 
to Sinbaungwe in Thayeimyo District, I'here arc eight 
bazars^ situated at Mag we, Yenangyaungp My ingun, Natmauk, 
Myothitp Tauiigdwingyi, Salthwa, and Kokfcogwa. Goods are 
imported and exported by steamer and oounti-y Iwat, all internal 
trade being carried on by carls. By fai the most important 
exports are petroleum and sesamum oil, othcni being leak, 
paddy, sesamum seod+ jaggery^ hides and horns, ground muts, 
and other vygeiable ppciducts. Paddy and maize are fcgulaily 
exported lo Kyaukpadaung from raungdwingyi, and in favour¬ 
able years aLso to Minhia, Sinbaungwe, and Vamethin. AJa//, 
salt^ salted rice, pickled tea, coco nut oil, l:}etel-nutSj timb^, 
find iron are the main imports from Lower Lhirma. Piet*- 
gMxis, woollen fabrics, cotton twist, hardware, and manufactutctl 
articles of all aom are imported from Rangoom Iksides a 
good deal of local trofhe m c-ittle, a Large numlicr of animals 
are brought up yearly by men in touch with dealers in Lawyer 
Hurma, who go round the rural tracta and when they have 
collected a sufficient numl^cr of beasts drive them to Atlon- 
myo and Prome or to l"yawbwe^ whenGe they mil them to 
Rangoon. 

Me«ucf No railway has been made in rbe Di-itiict. The Irrawaddy 
wa[flrway; and the Irrawaddy notilla Company's 
mail sieameTs pass np and down the rivet twice weeklyt touch¬ 
ing at Yenangyaung but not at Mogwe, which Is cut olf from 
the channel in the dry season by a vast sandbank, A stcsrni 
ferry plies between Thayetmyo and Minbu, calling at all 
large villages on either bank, and another ferry launch runs 
between Minbu and Sinbyugyun in the north of Mlnbu Dis^ 
trict. calling at Mogwe and the chief villages. A small ferry 
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bunch also mates frequent; trips daily between Minbti and 
Mngwe, which lie opposite each other on the IrraK4Mldy. 

There are ji miles of metalled and 153 miles of unmetulkd 
roads, all of which arc mainluined by the Public Worts dcjairt- 
' raent, and are for the most part bridged, d milled, and em tiantcd. 

They lie, however, mainly in the dry tntfts, where traffic is 
impeded by the sand in the dry season and by the rains in tlie 
w'ct. The dry Itacts possess sei-eral g<xxl country cart-tracks 
open all the year round, while those in the rice area are closed 
to cart traffic in the rains. The main roads me; Nannauh 
to Magve, 36 miles; Magwe to Mingin, 3 miles; Magwe to 
Thitngmih, sbj miles: Natmauk to Salthw-a through Mj'othit 
and fftungdwingyi, 37 miles; Taungdwingyi to Migyaungye, 

33 milts; xVIyingtm to Sainggya, 9 miles; Tiungdwineyi to 
Ngamin, 6^ miles; Natmauk to Shwclwndaw, 13 miles. 

With a precarious rainfall, the District is always liable to FwhIm. 
partial scarcity. The JtfaA^iAaj'aw’^'i or great faniine, the Only 
calamity of this nature that lives in the memory of the people, 
is said to have ocemred about f 3 * 4 ”Si year of the first 
Burmese War. While it was raging the iWarV tracts were 
deserted and lapsed into jungle, and a number of people died 
of starvation. There was also great distress in tRs* and 1 S3 3, 
during the second fluTroese W'ar; and (he situation ^ was 
rendered all the more acute by the fact that at the critical 
lime the Burmese troops passed through the Dislriet, de^ 
toting the country as tlicy went The year tS &4 *as another 
year of great scarcity, but fortunately there were no deaths 
from its ertect-v This last faraiiw was known in Natmauk 
M the CAoMi/yifAavaw, because paddy sold at 6 /yi the 
rupeeor nearly three times the ordinary rate. Two yeara 
later, during the Myingun prince's rebellion, another year of 
scarcity occurred. The worst year sinec ^nesaiion u said by 
the people to have been rainfall during that ye^ 

ww! not marked by any insufficiency, but it fell at fitful intervals, 
and on all sides the crops withered. Relief wotIw were slatted 
in November on the Taungtha and Segyi tanks in the Nat- 
mauk township, where the distress was greatest, and a sum o 
Rs. I a, 900 was spent in affording assistoiKe. 1 he efforts ma e 
were such that not a single dcaili occurred from stanation,but 
a huger number of families il^n usual emigrated to I^wer 
Burma. The year 189^7 was again a disastrous one; the ™n- 
fall was very short and the two preiTOus yearn had also been 
unfavourable. The area moat affected was the same » m 
^ of ill 
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iS^i. Asli nrlief work, a road from Nutiiiauk to Shwubandaw 
was constructed, agricukiJial advances were made, and the 
/AiiiAaffKiia rales Wisre reduced. Xo lives were lost, but emi' 
gratton lo Lower Burma w'as again notably Uirge. 

For administraiii-e purposes ihe District is divided into three 
subdiviiiora 1 Magwe, comprising the Mauwb and Myingus 
townships ^ Taungdwing^'i, comprising the Natmauk^ ftlvoTHiT, 
and Sattu WA townships; and the subdivision and township 
of VestANOYAUNG. The Magwe subdivision has no 5ul^ 
divisional oRioerp but is under the direct control of the Deputy- 
Corn missioner. The other subdisdsions art<l townships aie 
under the usual cjtccutive officers. 'I'he total number of viLlage 
headmen is 825. The District forms a subdivision of the 
Thayctrnyo Public Works diyision^ Tl^c rJepuiy-Conservator 
of Forests has his headquarters in Minbu District. 

Each subdivifiional or township officer is subdivisional or 
township magisiTiite or judge in his charge ; the subdi^isional 
ofheerp Tautigdwingyi^ is also additional judge of the District 
court. The titrasury officer at Magwe is an itdditionat Judge 
of the Magw'O towtiship court; and at Taungdwingyi there is 
an additirmal judge of the Myothit and Satthwa township 
courts. Except that caUle-lheff is escepiionally rife, the crime 
of the District is of the ordinary typCp 

Under Burmese rule the main source of revenue wn^ fA^/Aa- 
mrifa, ass^^sed by tAamadis (specially selected village elders) 
on the same principles as at the present day. In additionp 
a Ayufi or isla^ cultivation ta^r was assessed by the revenue 
court at Mandalay at so much per isIantL Feiries and fisheries 
were leased out by the government, and customs were levied on 
goods carried into and out of the Satthwa townshipp and on 
bfxits as wcU Ason goods landed on the banks of the Irrawaddy. 
A companttiv'cly stnall area paid land revenue as state land 
at the rate of One quarter of the gross produce, and this is the 
only tract in which land revenue is at present raiised in the 
DistricL A survey has, howeverp now been com]>leted, and 
settlement rates have been proposed, which. It is calculated, 
should bring about an enhancement of 50 per cent. Accord* 
lug to the rates suggested, fice land will pay from R- i to 
Rs. 4-S--0 per acrcv gardens from Rs. a to Rs. 15, and the 
rates in the dry tract will i-ary from 6 annas lo Rs. 2-1 a-o 
per acre. The average area of a holding in Magwe is ra acres 
of rice land and r & acres in the jiJ+ or upland, tracts. A form 
of tenure peculiar to the District and its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood is known as afAi\ the prindpa] features of which are 
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Xhut must be Ek resident pf ibe circle Ln which the 

land he ho1d:s ts sLlimted^ and mn^t not own more land than 
he can cuUi^Tite himself. The can allots increa^p or 

curiail his holding, and the land is inalienable {so long as the 
''necessary conditions are fulfilled} though heritable. 

The following table shell's the gron'th of the rcvcmie tince 
] £90—r^ in thousands of rupees :— 
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A special source of revenue la the royalty nn the output from 
tlie Venangyaung oihwelisp amounting to nearly 5I lakhs in 
1903--4. Next to this in importance is which 

rose from Rs, 3^48,900 in 1890-1 to Rs. 4,64^000 in t^oo-ip 
but fell again to Rs. 4,51^000 in 1903-4^ At present the land 
revenue is smaJh but when acre rabies have been introduced 
the /AatAawfjia will be diminished by kkhs and the land 
revenue will be proportiouiitely increosctl 

There Is only one municipality, that of TAUHCDwiNDyt. In LocaI ami 
1901 Magwe town was declared a ^rve^tided area* and a town 
committoe was formed. Ilie District fund administered by mnL 
the Deputy-Cemmissianer, which derives its ftvenue from 
various local sources^ had, in 1903-41 income of Rs. i^S^i 
and the chief item of e:ipenditure was Rs. 5^000 on public 
w^orlcs. 

Under the District SupeHntendent of police arc an Assistant Police a«l 
Superintendentt 3 inspectors, 9 head constables, as sergeants^ 
and ?9i constables, of whom |3 are mounted They art 
distributed in 13 police stations and 6 outposU^ Magwe is 
the head-quarters of a military police battalion, which garrisons 
Taungdwingyi, and aiattons in Minhu, Thayeimypr and Pa- 
kokku District The strength is one comniantlanl, 3 assismnt 
commandants, native officers, and i|073 rank and file. 

There are two jaib^ One at MagwOt widi accommodation for 
aoo prisonecsp and the other at Taurigdwingyi, capable of 
housing 89. The industries carried on are carp^Uyi gardening, 
stonc-breaklngp and (at Magwe) wheat ■grinding for the mihtajy 
police^ 

The standard of litetacj' in htagwe is high. Though the Edwatkni. 
proportion of males able to rend and write in 1901 wm iK>t 
as large as in the neighbouring District of Minbu^ it fell 
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below that of Minbu aaid iwo otbcT Districts only. For 
both sexes together the proportion was 15 per cent, (p n « 
and f6 fetnalHss). 1'hc nlimber of pupils ''as 2,1,7 'u ‘>^ 9 ^ 

elemenu<r<pnvfiie) had a total attendance of 

5yr9 pupils deluding 34= g^^Ls). The e^nduure cn 

Jordon amounted to Rs. ^,300. all derived from Provtncud 

^""rhere are 3 civil hospitals, with accommodation for 59 ^ 
patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 13, t&, 
of whom 6S3 were in-patients, and ^35 opemttons were (in¬ 
formed. Towards the combined income of Rs- ii.joo ^ 
1903, municipal funds contributed Rs. 3 .SO'>. Provnui*' 

Rs. 6,900, and subscriptions Rs. «5o. ,h,. 

Vac^ion is compulsory only withtn the litniia of the 

Tanngdwinsyi munici|iality. In 1903-4 the number 
successfully vaccinated was io,i 54 t representing 41 per i,ooo 

‘^£'’^e'^tibdivJslon.- Western subdivision 

District, Upper Buinia. comprising the Mag we and MviNCt’N 

Township.— Western township of Magwe 
Upper Burma, lying along the Irrawaddy, between so 4 an 
3t' K, and 94’ S*' “*'<1 95 

S&a square miles. It consists of an ilt-watorcd sandy , 
00 which jtrU'Sr and sesarnum arc the chief . ^ 

population was 4 a,w* in iS 9 t, and 53,095 
in one town, Macwb (population, 6 ,* 3 *)t 'h® heod-quar , 
and IS5 vilbges. In 1903-4 ^ area cultivated was 174 
miles, and the land revenue and tfiathumtdn amounted 

*^Myin^n.- South western town-ship of Magwe 
Upper Burniii, lying along the Irrawaddy, between 19 43 
le* 8 ' N, and 95* r' 9 S' 

miles. The soil consists mainly of indaing^ a dry sandy ea 
on which sesamum and millets are the only crops, T ® 
lation was 14,354 w iftgt, and 16,029 in i9ot, disinbu 
lot villagBs, My ingun (po|nilation, 1,34*). the 
south of Magwe, being the head-quarters. The area cu 
in .903-4 «t square miles, and the land revenue and 

thathamid^i amounted to <^^ooo, , 

Tannedwfn^i Subdivision.— Ewtem subdiyision ot 

Magwe District, Upper Burma, comprising the Satthwa, 
MvotHiT, and NatMAUK townshifis. 
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Satthwa.—South^s^stem township of Majjwc Dis^ct* 
Upper Dunna, lying between 151® 39' and jo" 9' N- and tg 
and gf 51' E-. with an area of 469 square miles. ITie losti- 
ship is one of the great rke-pioducing areas of Upper Ilurma, 
Ving low-lying and fairly well watered. Near Kokisofiwa. on 
the Vabe atream, is the old capital of Paikihado, the walls of 
three sides of which remain. The population was 5^216 in 
1S91, and 53,414 in 1901, distributed in one town,‘I'AiiNC^ 
Dw iNGvt (population, 5,04 t)i villages. There were 

about 1,800 Chins in the township in 1901. The head-quartce* 
are at Sstth™ (population, 288}. a village due south of Tau^- 
dwingii, where there is an important bazar. In 1903-4 the 
area cultivated was 1S7 square milts, and the land revenue and 
/ifCT/Aajwoili amounted to Rs, fifiiooti- _ _ 

Myothit,—Hastem township of Magwe Distric^ Upper 
Burma, lying Vretween 10“ o' and ao" 19 N- W ’J 
05“ si' E., with an area of 403 square milts. The easl^ 
portion of the township, watered by the Yin, lies I0-. ^ 
extensively cultivated with rice. The western resemb!« the 
Myingun township, in so far as it has a dry so .1 on which only 
millet and sesamum are grown. The population was 3 i 9 <M 
in ,89*, and 4^.915 i" dislrthutcd m 125 

Myothit (population, 1,638). on the km nver, about 35 m'^ 
due east of Magwe, is the hcad-quarteis- In 1903-4 the area 
cultivated was 107 square miles, and the land revenue and 
thalkamida amounted in Rs- 6,500. 

Natciaiilt.-North^icm iowrohip of Distric^ 

Upper Burma, lying between aa 15 
95 “ s' and 9^“ 49' E-, with “ 

Sised in the neighbourhood of theVin nver, while over the 

IStIr .he .u chier OOP oie 

Tilt iropulntion was 41,611 m 1891. and 53, ^ / 

(popelaion. s».). ™ .heVra 

Maewt. with which it is connecled by a good rt»d* In 9*3 4 

the cuhivelei «« .67 *"'* *' “ «»«»“• 

•hip ot Mep-e IThuto Um». »e..^ SeavS-'^Iei oj" 
JL,,. he.«.» .P* 

'' R., with an area of ir9 ^uare miies. 


i( t Tniy"ich consists of dry tolling upland, is to 
oil-field, the kigcsl in Burma, detmls of which are gwtn in 
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the aitkle on Macwe Dibtjiict. Th* popuktton was 23,014 
in tSoi. and i7.97J dislribiitcd iti 4* vilhgea, the 

heut-quartera being at Yenangyaimg (populalion, 3»*46). 
about 10 miles above Mfl^;we on the eastern bant of 
the Irfawatldy. In 1903-4 tlte area cultivated was 30 ^nare 
miles, and the land revenue and thatAanu^a amounted to 


Rs, 67+CK50, , , _ ^ 

Town,—Head-quartcfs of Ae Distnct and^ 

ship of the same name in Upper Bunna, situal^^ m ifl 9 N. 
and 94'' ss' EA Population (ipor), 6,231. h consists of 
a group of villages, collected iDund the civil station on the 
eastern bank of the Irrawaddy, the main feaiure. as seen from 
the river, being the Myathalun pagoda built on a sl^ht 
eminence. The town has one main street ninmng J^arallel 
with the bank, with many minor thoroughfares behind; and 
the surrounding country is dry, open, «id rolling divided into 
by hedges. River steamers are prevented by fbe forma 
lion of targe sandbanks from ooniing alongside at the tr^n, 
and have to stop at Mingin, about 3, miles lower down. The 
town is said to have been founded in the twelfth century but 
has no history. The civil station contains the usual 
a jail, and barracks for the eJvit and ituhtary policy The 
affairs of Mag«c are adminislefed by a town committee of 
five members, constituted in 1901, 'iTie fund contfoUed by 
this ooitimittee had, in 1903-4, Rs. i (,s» and 

an expenditure of Rs. 10,400. The civil hospital has twenty- 
two beds, and is supported entirely by Provineial funds and 


private subscriptions, 

Ta»r*gdwtiigyi To'^B+—Hou^^uarters of the subdnosiiO 
of the same name in the Satthwa township of hfagwe District, 
Upper Burma, stluaied in ao® N. and 95' 33 '^-p centre 

gf the country watered by the Vin and iu tributan^, rather 
more than 40 mile# to the south-east of the District head¬ 
quarters. Boputalioo (190*). 5 p 94 t. Taungdwingyi was ocim- 
pied in the expedition of t 38 s-fi^ and was until 1888 the 
head-quartei# of a District made up of the greater part e 
what is now the Magwe District The town is a Cnirly pr^ 
perous trade centre, ha.s a large bazar, and does a steady 
trade in cart-whocis and lacquered wood ware. It was «ii- 
stituted a municipality in 1887. During the ten y<^ ending 
1901 the incoaie and expenditure averi^ed a little more 


* The tnaifrT of ihe li»d.(tii»ftet» of the Mini™ _^*"**“ 
Mtabq to Stogw* bu been nactLooed, ud will pnlably {ah* P 
■hvrtljr 
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than Rs. is,ooo. In 1903-4 the receipts were Ra. 15,300. 
baiar rents, Stc., producing Rs, ia,roo; and the espendilUTe 
was Ha 14,900, the chief items of outlay being Ra 3,800 on 
the town hospital and. Ra each on coniermui^ and 

'public vorkA The hospital has thirty beds. A jail is still 
maintained at TaimgJwingyi, one of the survivals from the time 
when the town was the head-quarteis of a District. 


MANDALAY DIVJSION 


Mandalay Division,— Nanh-eastern Division of Upper 
Burma, lying between si" 41^ and 47* ao' N. and 95* & 
and 93" ao' E., with an area of 39,373 square miles. It is 
composed of fi%e Districts (all abutting on the Irrawaddy), 
Mandatjiv and the Rubv Minks on the cast of the rivar, and 
Katha, Bhasio, and Myitkvina astride of it. On the north it 
is bounded by timid minialered cdunliy; on the east by China 
and the Northetm Shan States; on the south by the Kyaukse 
District of the Meiktila Division; and on the west by the 
Sagaing Division, from which it is aerated by the ItraaTiddy 
and (he watershed severing the basins of the Inawaddy and 
the Chindwio. The haui-quaTters are at Mandai.av City in 
the extreme south of the Division; but all the District head¬ 
quarters, with the eicepiion of Mogok, are readily accessible by 
rail and river. 'Die Gommissioner eaeidscs a nominal control 
over the Hkamti I*ng (Shan) States on the upper reaches of 
the Malikha, The population of the Division was relumed at 
593,625 in tSgi and 777,338 in 19O!. The earlier Census, 
howewr, excluded a large part of Katha District, then form¬ 
ing the Wunlho State, and also portions of Bhamo art! 
Myitityina Districts, The distribution of the population in 
tpot is shown in the table below:— 


CHftrlH. 

mLle^ 

Pb^ki'lcg ]l\ 
l7>lr 

■nd fJkn/Aarttfdi 
In trji33-t 
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Mpfiddlay 

J.ny 



Bhuibo . . h 

4,1 



Mjttkyini ^ 



n 

Kmha * - , 

*-S»4 



Rally 

in£ # 

5 47* 


90 * 

Totil 

*9,571 

1 TrJill* 

16,90 


* EietodiPff reTtaM nf 


The Division contains seven towns—MAKUAtAV (population, 
iS3,Si6)y Amarapura (9,103), Mavhvo (6,333), Bhamo 
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(ia^,34),and Mogok, KathS, and Mvitkvisa; and there are 
villages. -Mandalay, Mogok, and Bhanio ore important 
industnal and trade ecnires. Bormans predominate largely, 

numberiiig 45 It* 6 * '« ' 9 ®*’ ! 

' nopulaiion of Mandalay liistrict, and^ the rger part o 
of Katha, and are well represented in the Roby Mines and 
Hhamo, but are comparatively scarce in MyithyinJL Tlw Shwis 
numbered iio.vaS in igor. distributed w« all the five ^ 

Iricta, but nowhere in the inajonty- In Mandalay Disirtet 
they arc confined to the hUly Maymyo lowtHhip. I he nu^ 
ber of Kaebins in 1901 was 87,790, Ihey form the grea ^ 
of the population of Myitkyial Watriet, are the preva 
race in Bhamo, and nre common in Kathl ’J* 

Mines, A portion of the noith westerti ar^ of Ra « 
peopled by the Kadus. who numbered 3 ^: 5 *' 

^he number of 6.276 inhabit the hilU tn Mandalay Da^rt. 
Chinamen ore numerous in all the Districts escep mg ^ . 
and aggregated 9,463 « Natives of Ii^ 

clisttibuted all over the Division, for the most part m W nw 
the towns and District head-qua^rs- 1 
Musalmans^ 21,894 Hindus, and 2 ,M 9 Sixths. . 

Kcnotis races the Bumians and Shans profess Bud t 
which had 634,0°“ adherents in 1901 < while 
the most part are to be reckon^ 

numbered about 88,000* Chrisltaiis num i^e Bwao- 

Mandalay District (Burmese, 

Maudatay Division of Upper ^^'of^'S'Jir' 

and 32® 46’ N- and 95 54 9 ^ "I* ’’ . ^ ud tt«r 

3 in sauare miles. It is bounded on the north by the oy 
MhlLlSSct ; on the south by the Siate JUwksawk and 

Kyaukse and Sagaii^ Districts; on ^ ^ ^ 

H^paw; and on the west by the Itmwaddy, which divides 

-i,>" p>^". 

^ »|UUC mite » 

of the area, spitiidint frcjd y 

tel rr. 
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north and soyth. Those in the north, however, laJcing ofT Trom 
the Ruby Mines mountain group^ end abruptly north of the 
Sagyin hill, and cover about one-half of the norlheramost 
tOHii&htp. The highest points in thus system aie from 2,000^ 
to 3,6 oq feet above the sea. The rising ground lo the east 
lakes in the whole of the Maymyo subdivision. It rises very 
steeply from the plain, and develops into a picturew|yc plateau^ 
3^000 feel highj twunded on the east by a deep aieefHsided 
gorge. Conspicuous hills in this plateau lower to a height of 
4pO0o and 4^700 feet. From the level plain in the Irrawaddy 
valley rise isolated limestone hiils, of which the best knowTi are 
the Sagyin htl) (S*o feeth famous for its abbaster quarries ; 
Mandalay hill {954 feet)^ at the no^th^^ast comer of the city, of 
which it commands u noble view ; and the Yankin hilij due 
east of the city, interesting for its images of fisln carved in a 
natural cave, which are worshipped in times of scarcity of rain. 

The main rivers arc the iRFawADDY, the Myitnge, and the 
Madrij-a, The two latter are tribuUrics of the former, which 
skirts the western boundary^ of the Diiitrict throughout its 
entire length (75 miles)* and is studded with rich all uviol 
islands whose inovementJ from one side of the channel lo the 
other give considerable trouble to the officials concerned in 
the administration of the IHslricts wbutting on the stream. 
The Myitkge (or Doktaw'addy), known as the Nam Tu by 
the Shans, forms fart of the eastern and practically the whole 
of the southern b^ndary of the District, sweeping round in a 
narrow canon from south lo north-wcsl, and emerging from the 
hills al the foot of a striking bluff, about 2,000 feet high, 
locally known as Kywetnapa^ or ■‘rat's snoutJ It is na\igable 
only to the foot of the hills hs course above being full of 
mpids and falls. The Modaya river, known by the Shans as 
the Kam Pi* and locally as the Cbaungmag>'i, rises in the Shan 
States and flows; at fust southwards, forming part of the 
eastern boundary of the LHslrict, afltr which it turns we^lw'ards* 
and joins the limw'addy about 35 mites abo^'e Mandalay. 
Close toihs debouchure from the hills are the head works of the 
new' Mandslav Canai^ which dtstributes its waters over the 
eastern part of the plain almost to the Myiinge river. 

Of lakt^ proper there is none, though several large areas 
are inundated to a considerable depth in the rains, the chief 
being the Aungbinic lake east of Mandalay, the Nanda lake 
31 miles north-north-east of the city, the Shw'epji in the north 
of the District, and the Taungthaman close to Amampura. The 
Mandalay Canal is, how'cr'cr, fast converting the first two into 
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paddy-Helds. The last are lagoons Ted from the Irra¬ 
waddy, which are dammed for fishing and cultivation whai the 

river falls. , . , ^ , 

The plain is to a great extent covered with aliuvTal de|«S!t O«oloe>'. 
* from the Irrawaddy. The wlatcd hills are of crj-stolliire liflie- 
stone, bcjcitiging to the period of Mogolt gneiss- In the Sag}in 
Hills rubies are found in the resulting from the denuda¬ 
tion of the limesione. The hilly tract, the edge of the .Shan 
plateau, is composed of palaeozoic rocks, probably faulted 
dcjwn agaiirst the crystalline limestone. A fringe of Devonian 
limestone extends along the outer edge of the plateau, followed 
by a zone of Silurian sandstone, shales, and limestones, whic i 
occupy most of the bmken country below its The 

Stiun'ans rest unconformably upon a senes of quartates^d 
slaty shales which are probably of Cambrian uge. Ne^ 
Zihingyi (on the Inshb railway}, a narrow band of black shaly 
limestone is found at the base of the Devonian hmestone^ mh- 
taitiing graptoliies and fossils of Upper Silunao age. The 
surface of the plateau extending from Zibmgyi to beyonu 
Maymyo is coixsed with Devemijm limestones, the den^tion 
of which has exposed the Silurian rocks beneath m the hilly 
country north of Maymyo, The shales of the Lower Sdunan 
fomiation are highly fossiliferous, contammg f 

detached plates of cystidcons and fragments of ennrad stem 
The forest produce is described below. Jhe 

plateau is extraordinarily productive of flora 

and foreign. All kinds of orchids and lih« 
blooms of every description flourish j and 
rer/or rWrArrX the rW£,xh 

and xoga-scro (McMra aa«/ra-if). the s»ragi»p {Mtsna 

and the iah« are all met with- . . j n,--, Ttumia fioe*- 

The fauna does not greatly differ from ktainif 

BeneraUv. The elephant, the bison, and the or 
{Siyt Mndaieui) are met with in the hilly tracts tn e 

and east. The barfcing-d«f Uw) »* serow 

rawAir and hog deer 

(Burmese, or ‘ wild goat ’J« 1 Sil and 

hiiiA Tluera and leopards are common both in the hills 
hills,^ Tigers anO F _ ^ destniction to the 

on the plain. M ild hog cause a gtw * ... . 

crops at the foot of the slope*, and 

(MaUy and Himalayan) frequent the hills of the May my 
su^visior^ Healthy. From April to August 
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frequently in the hot season to 105^ or 107*^ in the sha^e^ and 
the minimum, iti December, is about 55*^. Oociisionii!ly [cfrt- 
peratures of 1 r3° have been recorded in April In ihc hills the 
mn^e is from 51° to 90® “I'be Maymyo plateau iSi except at 
the be^jiruiing and end of the mina, very healthy, iind Ls at all 
seasons tcai|^rate. Thcavemgenunimunn atMaymyoin Ueeeni- 
ber is and the maximum in May is S6% though six tle^prees 
of frost and temi>eraiures exceeding 90^^ have been recorded. 

'Fhe rainfail in the plains is meagre, and stmewhat capd- 
dous It is least in the south, where it averages 30 inches* 
increasing to about 40 inches in the extreme north. In the 
bilk it is considerably heavier, with a mean of about 58 inches* 
while as much as 75 indies have been recorded- In Novem¬ 
ber extraordmary ELill of rain caused great damage* 

breaching the nuiway and Hooding a large part of >landalay 
city; several bridgCit were swc|3t away, and a village was de¬ 
stroyed with a loss of seven hv& Such storms are rrequent at 
the beginning and end of die rains, though as a rule the havoc 
tbey^ w'orh is inconsidumble. 

The District has from very early times Ijeen a part of the 
kingdom of Burma- The history of the foundation of AIan- 
PALAY City is contained in a separate article, and the account 
of the negotiations of the Uritish Government with king 
Thlbaw at Mandalay \s given in the article on BuKStA, ^V'e 
are concerned here with the settling of the District after the 
fall of ^fandalay in November, 1S85. I'hough about i^ooo 
troops were quartered in Mandalay itself after the annexation, 
the District was for some time oven-un and practically adminis¬ 
tered by three or four docoit Leaders, who gave themselves out 
as acting for the Myingun prince, and who were kept together 
by a relative of his. Dacoities continued throughout i&S6p but 
in 1887 their perpetraiors were hunted down^ In August, j 387 i 
a rising took place in the Maymyosubdivkicn under the Setkya 
pretender^ and the Ajisistant Commissioner at Mayniyo was 
killed. Two dacoit leaders, Nga To and Nga Yaing, at that time 
held the islands of the Iirawaddy and made raids right up to the 
walls of Mandalay j and a third, known as Nga Zeya, occupied 
the hilly country in the north and north east of the District. 
However, these loaders were either driven out of the country 
or executed in iSSS and 1^189, lind their gangs were broken 
up. The lost dacoit bond, led hy Kyaw Zaw, a heutetymt of 
the Setkya pretendef, was dispersed in 1889-^0. It had till 
then harried the Maymyo subdivision and the neighbouring 
hilly tracts of K>ihuk:^ District. 
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PagcxUs of ftti sizes a« dotted over the plain, crowning 
the low limestone hills iliat rise out of iL Some of the most 
interesting of these lie in or close to Miintklay iiseU; and are 
described under Masoalav Citv- In the Madaya township 
' are the Sutaungbyi and Sutaimgya pagodai The foimter was 
built in the elevenih eeniury by king Anawraia on 1 ^ fctum 
from China to commemorate his victone* there. The latter 
was erected by king Mindon In 1874 for the use the royal 
fiunily, it is said, lest any amortg them who aspired to the 
throne shouM obtain the fullilmcni of their pmyera which die 
more venerable shrine was believed to ensure. At aw u in 
the same township is an old pagoda where a gtefi* 
held in February. An im|)ressive sight is the Shw^etyet 
group of shrines, about 6eo years old, on the bank of the tivcr 
at Amarapura. Urge crowds assemble annually 
the feeding of the fish w hich come up m shoals to be fed at 
the great Tabaung feast of the Shwezayan pagoda on the 
Myitngc river, built hy Shinmunhlm the qu^ ^ Ar^wra^ 
The fish are so tame that they are called up by Ihe >o»^ and 
ar« fed by hand, pious worshippers decorating their heads with 
golddeaf. In ilie north of the iJistrict, 8 miles cm o 1 gu, 
t the Shwemale pagoda. According to an 
built about 1,000 years ago by king ^ai^irgsithu. who 
up certain lands to be worked by /<ryn^w« (pagoda slavw) 
aid their descendants, the revenue to go to 
pagoda, 't he receipts are at present spent for ^ 

“n festivals, as may be inferred from the neglected appearance 

b Iknown regarding the 

but it is clear that it was smaller in 1891 than *hniii 

lion. In 1891 the inhabitants numbered 3 T 5 >''SS* ol^***^^ 
j88,8ic belonged to Mandalay City. Jf t<>o_ »<> 

fallen 10366^507, the residents of the city having 

^^Thfchief statistics of area and population for 190* "< 
iis the loble on ihre next i^age. ^ and 

-l-he principal town « Mandalay the 
formerly the capital of independeiil Burm^ 
of the Burme^ cour^ and the 
dacoities that its presence ensured, were 
in pre'anneajBkiion days the ^ ^ T P 

“bma L J.1. ecoromMly » ! >» 

of t«cm» ,1,. “f 

ow bL,» hove hoa ihe "So« ‘‘"“"I "" 


Face md 
ocHipa^ 

tlwu 
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only from ihe city, but alijo iVoin tbe adjacent toi«mKbips of 
Amarapura and F^heiTigyi. Tbe census figures show that the 
Row of eitiigninis has been mostly towards Ma-ubin. Fyapon, 
and Hanthawaddy Dismcts, and to Rangoon, which tcrg«ther 
contain nearly jo,ooo persons bom In and about Mandalay. 
The rural population m tgoi was 173,300^ rather less than 
half the tolal. and the a%ierage density in the ruml areas was 
S3 persons per square mile Buddhists predominnte; but in 
r^oi there were 30,300 Musalailns, 13^4** Hindus,and 1^000 
Sikhs, mostly residents of the city. Burmese Is the language 
of 91 per cent- of the people. 
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In 1501 Butmans numbered 306,300; Shans (for the most 
part in the hilly Maymyo subdivist&n), 5,4t»; and Danus, 
a mixture of the last two races^ 6,3*^- Natives of India ore 
numerous. There were 7,^0 Indian immigTants in tfi^i, and 
this number had Increased in to 15,4^ a^hom i2,oc>o 
lived in Mandalay city. The oldest foreign settlers are the 
Kathes and Ponnas, a Large number of whom arc descended 
from Manipur! prisoners of war. They now number nearly 
^ooo, and are mostly domidled in the city and its environs^ 
though the Ponnoa have their own v^illages in the Amarapura 
township. The perceniagc of Indian women is esccptionally 
high, a fact which poiuis to a large permanent Indian colony. 
Chinamen, for the most part traders and artisans in Mandatay 
and Maymyo, number t|6Do. The European community to 
1901 numbered 2,200 (com|)Osed largely of the British troops 
in cantoomer^ts)p The number of persons directly dependent 
on agriculture in t^i was 34,698, or less than half the rural 
population and a quarter of the total. More than 37 h°®^ 
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pei^ons living in the hills in the north and east we dependent 

on AfKwy® (shifting) cultivation alone. 

Christians iti 1901 numbcied 4,389, of whom a,06a wete Chj^ 
nath'es (mostly Madrasis)^ Mandalay City is the sce^ of a 
‘ Roman Catholic bishop, under whom nine pn«ts aic at work 
in the District, but rather among the Indian Chnstians t tan 
the indigertous folic. The mission thnvmg 

and an important asylum for lepe» The ^ j 

have three pastors at work among the Bnrmwa ^ivm of 

India. The Anglican Church is represented by the S.F.Ij. 

Mission in Mandalay city, where also the ^\^esleyBn ilission 
has its head-quarters, and controls a leper lurirlum. 

Owing to 2 c scanty rainfall, the greater ^ of the plmn^ 
at present unetdtivabic. Agricultural renditions raT .1 

ever, been iroprotcd by the opening of the new , y 

Canal, which should eventually result in a 
sion of cultivation. The sctllem^l of 
District into five soil tracts. I'he first is ^po^'d of a t 
absorptive clay, commanded by the Shwetachaung Ca^ 
takinToff from^thc Madaya river. The second is a siff paddy 
clay or cotton soil, formerly irrigated b/ ‘he Aungbrnle^^k 
b^now by distributaiica from the ^landalay ^ 1 - The d^d 

rr.r.^r;i« 

«^dy loam, wheri cultivation depends entirely 

m 2 dl There is veiv little variety in the systems of culti™- 

prttvalU in the Maymyo subdivision, though here * 

L.,«. of taip.«l Hoo i. ro™ in Mn««i nc-iteld. .» tl» 

of *0 l.nd io 

(chicll, oWo.«. « !««; ofS'JSd. 

fh. mono^hf W J pp ... 

tieseust, 73 q ,rtao_i and 946 square mules m ) 9 * 3 - 4 - 

196 square miles in t 9 «>-*' ^ 
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The increase to the culitvation end a diversion of about 9,000 
acres from * dry' crops to rtce are due to the opening of the 
Mandalay Canal, which has also reduced the ar^ of current 
fallows by nearly J^ooo acres. The area under rice had risen 
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in r905-4 to 136 square miles, of which g« were irri^ted. Of 
the total rice crop about ay square miles were mayi» or hot- 
season rice, A large share of this is twice-cropped irrigated 
land in the Shwetachaung Canal tract. PuLiieof s-arions kinds, 
f€syi being the most popular, ct^ 5^ sqiiiK miles, mainly 
in the northern or Msdaya subdivision. Gram and whent each 
occupy about 3,300 acres, chiefly in the Patheingyi township. 
The areas under both these crops, as well as those under 
various fodder crops and sesamum, the last covering 14 square 
miles, have all decreased of late, owing to the land being con¬ 
verted into irrigated {uiddy-fields. Tobacco is cultivated to the 
extent of about 3,500 acres in the alluvial deposits on the 
Irrawaddy islands. Onions, tomatoes, and chillies are pown 
to a smaller eiienU The area under garden cultivation is 
16 square miles, including mongo groves, nearly 9,000 acres 
of which clothe the hanlt of the Myitnge river and arcM 
in the Araarapuia township, and 4,600 acres of |)lantain 
groves. There are very valuable ^rdens at Maftaya, watered 
by the Shweiachaung Canal, in which large quantities of coco¬ 
nuts, plantains, beiel-vines, pineapples, mangoes, papayas, and 
custard-apples are grown. Grapes hive been tried in Amara- 
pura, and stiaw*berries do well in Maymyo. A certain amount 
of homestead garden cultivation is attached to every Shan 
village in the Maymyo subdivision. There is a considerable 
amount of Maiaing w non-state land in the District, In all, 
5* estates exceed i« acres in extent, and one has an area of 
670 acres. Tlie avcragie sire of a rice or mixed crop holding is 
5I acres, that of Other holdings is 1 acres. 
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'tlie cultiration of tobacco and wheat from imported seed is 
iTiaduaUy sptoadinjf. Indian wheat and Havana and Virgmia pjOTe- 
tobacco seed have givHi satisfactory resuita, producing Iwtter menta, 
crotw thim the mdigcnaus varieties. The localcuHivators seldom 
'avail ihemsolvei of lire benefits of the Lard Improvement and 
Agriciilturisus’ Loans Acts, preferring to obtain advances from 
money-lenders, who are less parncular as to secunty. and are 
quite content with the production of a land r^-enuc 
'rhere are no local breeds of cattle or pomis. 
used for ploughing very much niore commonly than buHaioes, 

Ponies are brought from the Shan States, as well as froni 
Pakoltku and other Districts down the river. I he ana o 
reserved graaing ground eacecds i.aoo kics, and ® 
uncultivated areas and bnwd Aea/wf or field embankments will 
tender further reservation unneceaaory for some titne to come. 

At the lime of annexation the District con^ned mvctwI ImpUen. 
atnals of considerable The Shwetaung Canal took of from 
the Madaya river at Zchaung, dose to thcheadworkso _ 
Masdalav CaNA^ and, crossing the Distrtci diagondly fm 
about 30 miles, joined the Irrawaddy at Amsiapura. On the 
foundation of Mandalay, it was di^ed so f 
moat, but it was never very reliable, 'J 

1 aSo The Shwetachaung was *6 miles in length, tak g_ 
from'the Madava stream near Hadayo, and running south to 
rtiTlrrawaddy below Mandalay, k'rom the dam just abm. 

itodtUy (bclo» •ki=li IhfaMi “ WW) “ iBh™*! “ 
by boaa. 1. U . «l»bte f ™ “f 

^ s Bciwcdi iItiCSC" iwo li ifrtj 

"b pi” “1 rr tis 

CanaJ and of the AungKinte and Nandfl wbicH arc 

pbddySiBd. Tb. »b"f' Tt.S 

this work is estimated at Soiooo acres, and that ir^gable 

Shwetachaung Canal at iS,«» acres j 

,t„,, „d ,5.« „« f»» 'SlZ- 

mZ', »,d .l»b . 

& o--". -■-ji* r 

the outlets of the lagoons and conneebng channels s« dosed 
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with jxflj (bainboo scrceti-s). In the Amarapura towrohip the 
most important fi?ibery is the Taungthfl-man which brings 
in about Rs. 8,ow annually* There aft two valuable flshcne^ 
in the Madaya township^ the larger, the Kyi-in fishery, yielding 
an annual revenue of about Singu township, 

where iht river spreads out over a considerable area in lagoons 
and backwaters, seven large fisheries rtaliie more than Rs. 5,000 
cacln In 1903-4 the fisheris yielded a total revenue of 
1^2 lakbs. 

Forcfli* The forests arc of various types, depending on dlitiatic 
condilionsp which vary considenibly in different parts. In the 
plains the jungle growth constsis of open scnib, increasing in 
height and density as the rainfall mcrenses. The principal 
s|>ecies here are sr Aaa (Carina Ca^^iodai), 

overtopped here and there by a tanauitj^ leuri^A/am)^ 

(OAWa f^WiVr), or itf (Alhata fmrni). On the lower 
slopes, hieing the plain, the forest h of the type known as " dry,’ 
in which the piincipal species arc r^f Cai^€Au% daA^ii 

(/Vvf/rfoaw Jiarngmis)^ and myijr^ sfri^fus% or 

the cotnmon bamboo. With increastng rainfall this gradually 
merges into mixed fortat in which teak, /adauA 
rW/rjvr)p and fiyingad^ d&I^Art/ormis) are found. In the 

north are mixed forests with belts of lAdafttg' on latcritc solL 
In these tracts the principal species, besides teak, 
fiytn^adi?j and m {DipfeFi^itrptts are /Ai^^ (SAorta 

£fAfwsa% and fAiVsi {MAan^trAa^a unma), with various ispecics 
of Sitnrw/ia and bamboo. Oaks and chestnuts begin to appear at 
an elevation of about f,8ao feqt, and on the Maymyo plateau 
theisc are among the most commoTi species, A sn>all patch of 
pine forest exkts on a hill about i 3 miles 

east of I^Saymyo. Besides teak, the trees yielding the mast 
valuable timber are /ddauk and; /AiVya, and rV 

are also empkjyed in building. The othi^r trees of economtc 
im]:}Oirtance are the fjfcr, yielding the CiJtch of commerce i the 
MZ/j*/, pjntiducing a black vamish; and the various of 

at/ia (Burmese, the bark of which yields a strong fibre. 

The area of ^ reserved * forest in 1903-4 335 miles, 

and tliat of unclossed forest 470 square miles, princiijally in the 
Maymyo subdivision. TTie only plantations that have been 
fcirmcd are those in the Singu and Ixjwer Madaya Rcsers'cs, m 
which fix acres had been planted up to the end of rpoi ^be 
teak fauft^a system. The forest rev'cnuc in 1903-4 amounted 
to Rs, 13^000. 
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The Sagyin Hills near Madaya produce spineb and Mtecn 

plumbago, gmphitc, and alabaster. Copperas « ^ 

b,u.d i sh.«ji^ 9 -ii- “ ;;S 

,kind of CMl, of liulo use fee fuel, hus heett dug 

on the MandaJay-Lsashio railway. , . «iTicd AitaanJ 

Most of the arts and nmmifactutes trf the Dis iiu,n»(*c 

on in Mandalay and are dcscriW in the ^ 

Anrarapuia townahip the chief mdustty is hat 
in which whole villages are often occupiejL T'‘® 

LrArrf /a-rrhs {skirts}coUie from the Knthe 
ofTlIb township. A lltUe cotton is woven in the 
b«t only for local use. An 
wura is that of wnt«ig-stnp^ 

^8 inches by a, and «e made of four fo ds of clunta 

together with black /AiW and overlaid 

form the material on which hanmaw^i Or u 

^bom tmSo^rSifof the totM 

eonsidciable, imports from Imwaddf Flotilla 

ports down the river in the j^e DkfricL such 

Company, together with the i^np ^ 

as hides and Jj,a. come f«>m np country. 

?ifu- 

commodity brought in is n* North- 

the Hsipaw and Tawng,«^ at 4 Shs by caravan 

em Shan Sut« plUoods 

Tl lakhsi. driS fiih (IVl«kKsC^tt.m iwi« and yam {aj lakhsV 
(7 J lakhs), dnea nsn^n a May my o is a register- 

ffsaissss 
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Trade miJi Western Cbtim alon^ the Maymyo route is regis- 
teredi but it is very small and shows no si^ns of incraisdrrg. 
cf The main nulnny from Rangoon enters the DUtrict lo miles 
i^utb of Mandalay on the bank of the Myitnge, which it 
crosses by a fine girder-lmdgep snd passes through th£ 
^Vmarapura township to the terminus in the city. From 
My ohaung, j miles soil Eh of the terminus, there are two 
branches. One runs westwards through Amarapura to a paint 
on the bamk of the Irraw^addy 12 miles from Mandalay, wh^ 
a ferry connects It with the Sagaing terminiis of the line to 
Myitk)ina. The other turns abruptly eastwatth, and after a 
level run of 16 miles acTO^ the plain climbs up the Maymyo 
plateau, and paiuiog May my o, leaves The District near Wet win 
about 55 miles from Mandi^y^ The city will probably before 
long be connected with Madaya by a light railway^ 

The District is fairly well provided with roads. Of these^ 
the rnost impoitant outside municipal limits ore the MandaEay- 
Loshio foadr metalled in part, passng through May my o 
quitting the Dbitnct at Wetwin; the MandalayMadaya road 
along the Shwetochaung Canal embankmenE; and the Man^ 
daiay-I..3rnaing rtiod^ the two Lose being each about 16 miles 
lung. These three are maintained by the Public WnrkS 
department 'Fhe District fund is responsible for the up-keep 
of a considerable number of inter-village tracks, which include 
the Madaya-Singu road (5 a miles), continuing for another 
t9 miles to the Ruby Mines District boundary, and j miles 
of the metalled road from Mandalay to Amarapuia. TEiere 
is an electric tramway in Mandalay city. 

I'be Irrawaddy is navigable at all scorns by large river 
Ftcamers, while country boots navigate the Madaya and 
Myitnge rivers all the year roimd, the former up to Sagabin, 
about 20 miles, and the latter for i£ miles, and in the rains 
for another 30. The Shwetachaung Canal is navigable from 
the dam just above Alandalay to its head. Government 
launches ply constantly between Mandalay and other stations 
on the river; and the Irmwaddy Flotilla Company rims, tn 
addition to various cargo-boats, one mail steamer a week 
to Bhamo, two to ThabdkkyJn {for the Ruby Mincs)i and 
two down the river to Rajigoon, colling at the various river side 
stations, and one daily to MyingyajT+ The tolls levied on 
the Shwetachaung Canal and the six ferries that the Distrid 
contains bring in respectively Rs. 6,000 and TLs. 3 ,oo<i a year. 

Aftmmu- The District is divided into five subdivisions: the eastern and 

EmtiiTBob^ western subdi^isior^ of Mandalay dty, the former including 
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the cantofiiuent ^ tht AmanipurastibdKidon in the sr>uEh-wc 5 tj 
cii>niprising the Amaiiapura and pATHEjKGVt lownshipa; ij^ “il iuff, 
Mtfdaya subdivuian in the north, compri^in^ the Madav'a and 
SiUGU townships; and the Maymyo subdivision in the souths 
comprising the PvaNTHA, MaymtOj and townships. 

'J’hc subdivisions and townships are under ihe UNiml executive 
ofRcere. The three township officers in the Maym^'O sub¬ 
division, howe^'cr, are little more than and the 

at Welwiii and Pyintha have third-efasA powers, but 
■cannot take cognisance of cast^ And never tiy Qi\y. 'I'liere 
were 449 village headmen in 1903^ The District fatls within 
three Public Works divtsions. I'lie greater ijart fonns a portion 
of the ^fanda 1 ay di%iston, with head-quartern at Mandalay. 

Maymyo and its environs form, with the Lashlo subdivisiori, 
the Maymyo division tinder an Executive Engineer at Maymyo* 
and the Mandalay Canal constitutes a third charge. There 
arc two Deputy’ConservAtocs of Forests, one in charge of the 
d^p6t division at Mandalay and one at Maymyo^ who in 
oddilion to the Mandalay forests has charge of the forests 
in K}'aukse, Meilctila, and Myingyan Districts, and in the 
Northern Shan States. At the port of Mandalay are two 
officers of the Ro^'*il Indian Marine^ orve being Marine 
Transport Officer for Up|jcr Burma, the other the Siiper- 
intending Engirtfor Government vessels and launches 

Mandalay is the bcrtd-iiuajters of the Judiolal ComrnissbnL-r^ Cl-ril uil 
Upper Hurma, os well as of the Cornmissitmer of Mandalay^ 
who 15 Sessions Judge. There is n whole-time DLstricE Judge, 
who is also additional Sessions Judge of the Mandalay Divimon 
and Judge of the Mandalay Small Cause Court. In criminal 
work the Deputy-Comruissioner is a.'iststed by the head-quarters 
Avsisiant Commissioner (icnior fiiagistrate). Violent crime 
is most prevalent in the Amanipura subdivision^ and ihcfl of 
stray cattle is common in Maymyo. On the whole, however^ 
the crime of the District present no special features. 

Under native rule the Distrkt was divided administratively Revcnft# 
into eight parts, one comprising the city and one ibc islands 
in the Imtwoddyp while the rest were under salaried officials 
called The actual collection of revenue was done by 

the and subordinate who were paid by a 

io per cent, commissicni on the Tevtnue collectedr oivd whose 
office was as a rule hereditarjv Appeals lay first to the 
AAundaiif T^ttat (revenue court}* and second appeals were 
allowed to the B/v/daw (High Court) ; but in cases relating 
to rojal lands appeals lay to the (land court), and 
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thence to the HiutdiS^^ ThatMmeia^ at the average rate 
of Rs. lo a househotd, ims assessed by dders of 

the village spectally appointed for the purpose, but not in 
the oty itself, where instead of the imposts were 

levied on goods sold. No tond revenue iras eollcctci over the 
greater jjart of the District on or non-state lands, 

unless thej^ were irrigated, in which case a lax of Rs. j a ^ 
(175 acresj was I wed. On slate lands a rate theoretical]; 
equivalent io one-fourth of the gross produce was assessed, but 
in piacdce the amount was fixed by custom^ 

Three attempts ai a regular iiettlement were made in the 
District so^Hi after annexation; the first two were confined 
to limited tracts, but in after a cadastral survey had 

been completed, a regular settlement of the plain was under¬ 
taken. The rates proposed in 1893 were crop rates fixed 
at one-cighth of the produce on slate land, and twO' 

thirds of that rale on non-state land. Th^ proposals were, 
however, revised, and ift 1896 new rales on stale land were 
introduced os follow^: for kQuMyi nec, R^. a to Ra, 7-tf-D 
per acre; for {or hot-season) rice, Rs. 2-4-0 to 

Rs. 4 per acre. Gardens paid from Ms. 5 to Rs+ 35 * miscd- 
Lmeou>s crops on islands and alluvial l^ds, Rs. 2-8-0 to 
Ks. y-S—D; and ja, or upland holdings, Rs. i“8—a to Rs, 4 
per acre, 'fhese changes brought in a revenue of 3 lakhs 
in 1S97-S, as compared with t^ lakhs realized in the year 
before theb introduction. In 1899—1900 rates were levied 
on fKin-state land* the old water rate l^ing abolished, while 
irrigated lands paid seven-eighths of the state land rate and 
non-irrigated three-fourths ; at the aame lime the fAaf^amcda 
rale was readjusted. The result was a slight increase of 
revenue. Since 1901 these rales have been nKotietioned from 
year to and arc stili in force!, except in the new Mandalay 
CanoJ tract, whfCrc tentative land rm-enue and water rates ca^e 
into force in 1903-4^ The fates, however, still require readjust- 
ment, especially in the Shwetachaung tract, and settlement 
operations are now being carried out with a iiew to their 
revision. No laud revenue is collected in the three townships 
of the Maymyo subdivision. The table on the next page 
shows, m thousands of rupees^ the iluctuotions in the land 
revenue and total revenue since 1S90-J* At present an ini- 
pwlont item of receipt is fAa/Aamfda, which amounted ia 
1890—1 to Rs. i,59,fioQ ; in igoo^i to Rs. 1,59,400; and irt 
1903-4 to fU, 2,78,000. 

lire Disirict fund^adinmiibtered by tiac Deputy-Commissioner 
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for the pTovtsicm of various local needs, had on Income of muiicipal 
Rs. 41,600 in 1903-4. The chief item of expenditure was 
pub] io works (Rs, 40,000)1 M anoalav Cits ia die only mu nici- 
pality^ but Maymyc is adminstcrecl by a town committee. 
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The District gamsofij whkh is divided between Mindalay ATiwy. 
and MaymyOp consists of a British batLaJiim, a Curltha batta¬ 
lion, and tw PunjJlbi rcgtitwflti^ a name moqntmn battCTy+ 
and a tfansport column- llsc hend^quartefs of the Hurma 
division, formerly at Rangoon, aie now at MaymyOy while 
Mandalay is the head-qtiarters of a militaiy datiict. 

The Distnci Superintendent of pdlke is aided by four ^phec uid 
AiEsistant Superintendents (one at headniiuarteis^ the othem 
in charge of the two urban aubdb'tsioos and the Maymyo 
snbdivisif>n)p fi inspectors, tg bead constables^ 68 sergeantSf 
6 jf Burman and jj 5 Indian constables, distributed in 
ar police statis>ns and 15 outposts. South of the city arc 
large barracks for the Mandalay military police battalion, 
the strength of which is one commandant.^ two asSLsEunt com* 
nLondants^ and (.356 native odkers and meri- One oss^timi 
commandant and &S9 men are stationed at Mandalay itself. 

The only other military police posts in the District are at 
Maymyo (60 men) and Madaya (*s men)* 

There is a Central jail in the north-west comer ^ tort 
Dnncrin at Mandalay, with accomniodaticm for 1,141 prisoners, 
who are eng^igcd in gardening, carpentry^ smithy and cane- 
work, carriage-building and repairing, I-^rgc orders for 

furniture for Government offices ore oirried out by means of 

prison bbour . , . ■ 

Ihe piopOTtion of literate persons in the Disirict in t^i EdscaKctfi- 

was per cent. (49^ males 1. females). The total num¬ 

ber of pupils under instruction in the District os a wlKile was 
r3,7J3 in 1891, i^r375 ^ 9 ^ 4 - The 

principal schools arc in Mandaby and Maymyo. 

It will be found com'enient to give separate educational 
figures for Mandalay dty and for the District. Mandalay city 
contained in 1903-+, 142 special, ai secondary. 91 primary, and 
937 private school^ with 10,7^^ male aiKi 3+360 female pupils. 
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'rhesc stbools were maintaLned at a KitaJ cost of Rs. ^6r&oOt 
towards which municipal funds contributed Rs* 3S^»o and 
Provincial funds Rs* 16,0*0^ The District, esduditig the cirj, 
contained in the same year 4 speck], 7 secondary, 9a primary, _ 
and 749 prii'ate schckolsr with and 1^160 female 

pupils. These schools ate maintained lairgely from Proiincial 
funds, which provided Rs, 3 t,oc» in i9<i:J-4h 

There are four hospitals and a dispensary, with accommoda- 
tiort for 191 irj-patienis. In 1903 the number of cases treated 
was 51,508^ inci udtng 7 in-patieti ta, and i, 36 1 operations 

were performed. The Mandaky munidpaJ hospital accounted 
for 3^482 of the in patients and 17,^71 of the out-patients, 
'Hie lo^l income of these institutions amounted to l-i lakhsj 
towards which the Mandalay municipality eontril^utcd 
Rs, 68,000, the ^raytnyo town committee Rs. 1 1,300, and Ihtv 
vincial funds Rs, 21,600. In addition to the hoipilala, two 
institutions for lepers are maintained at Mandalay+ 

Vaccination is compulsory only within municipal limits and 
in cantonments. In 1903-4 the number of perstmssueoessfully 
^^cdnatcd was 10,432, represcoling 28 j)cr ipooo of popu^^ 
laEion. 

[SymeSf ^mdftsiy fa A pa {1795) i Cmaford, Afiishn Avti 
Colonel Yule, A^arrafwe ^rf fAi Jfrssian lenf fa tkc 
a/ Ava (1857) ; M, Laurie^ S^ff/emenf (1S94),] 

Amarapnra 8iibd.lv Isioii, —South-western subdivision of 
^fandalay District, Upper Burma, containing the Amabapura 
and PATErEiSdvj tomiships. 

Amarapufo Township.— South-western toumship of Man- 
daby Dlstrieh Upper Burma, l^nng between ai* 47' and 
22® N. nnd 96® arid 96° E., with an area of 85 square 

miles. Its population wa,-i 5*1707 m f 891P and 43,884 in igor, 
dlshributed in 227 villages and one town, Amarapura (popu- 
tation, 9,103)1 the he^dn^tiartera. The density is higher than 
in any ocher part of the DktnoC escept Maitflalay city. It 
crmtairiA sei-eral Muhammadan villnges, and sillc-weaving is 
juried on in all the hamteis in the south. The township is 
noted for its mango gn>v« along the bank of the Sfyiinge 
river. In the south and west the land is low-lying and dooded 
in the rainaj, and the lagoons left by the river are planted with 
jtfiifyi'n* rice as they dry up. The urea cultivated in 1903-4 w'as 
4 3 square miEes^ and the land revenue and t^tAamrda amounted 
to Ra. 1,40,000, 

PathelngyL^ —Township to the east of Mandalay city in 
Mandalay District, Upper Burma, lying between 21* 51' and 
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8' N. and 96* j' and 96* 94' E-, wStH an aica of i 13 sqiiaire 
miles. Its populatioft was 31,597 in 1891, and *8,546 ‘ 9 *'i 

distributed in 15* villages, the hcad-quarteis being at Pathe- 
ingyi fpopulation, 53*)i about 6 ttiiles north-east of an y. 
•The western part of the township is irrigated by the Shwda- 
chaung Cmal and produces riees the eastern is 
bearing ' dry ‘ crops, hfayim n«t is cultivated below the Kanda 
tank and west of the Shwgtachautig Canal, and the 
the iDwnship h now irrigated by the MandflJay Cana. e 

art* cultivated was 65 1 T! 

probably increase largely now that the Mandalay Canal \w 
1^ completed. The land revenue and /iaf/taMtJa anioun ted 

to ks, j^oa+sKM. . j 

Madaya Subdlvision.-Kortbem subdivision of Ma^lay 
Ilistrict, Upper Burma, containing the Madava and Sincu 

*'"^ad 5 a Township.—Central township of 

tHct, Upper Buiona, lying between I'and ss ai N. and 

gS'and 96*- as' E,, with an area of 311 

population was 53 -*» '« 

trained in «7 villages, the head^iuarteis being at Madaya 

(population, t, 545 )r ‘S 

ts valuable gardens on the Shweiachaung Canal- The nco 
;:::,ds on this wSerway are very fcrtile, and can ™ 
produce three crops a year The country in he ^rth^ 
awav honi the river is parched anil uncultirtbit The area 
cultivated in 1903-4 wi»s 81 square miles, and the land revenue 
and tkat/mmtda amounted to Rs. 3,Jo,ow. nirfrirt 

Slngti—Northernmost township of J 

Upper Burmin, beti^^n la ** ■*& ■ ; 

95^4' and 96’ *i' E- whb an area of 71* * 

Eec Pioporti^ of which is forest- The population was 36,986 
KiTnr3S.67o in 190h distributed in 146 v.llages the 
head^juartera being at Singu (popuktion 1 - 479 ^°" 
waddy, about 40 north of Mandalay, The 

contains the well-known Sagjin alabaster 
of the risberies along the Irrawaddy and us backwaters ate 
very valuable. Only the south of the to^ship 1* 
he north is billy and uninhabited. The ar^ 

tkatkanteda amounted to Rs- i, 34 tO^' , r 

Maymyo Subdivision. — Southeastern subdiusion frf 
Manrlatay DUtrkt, Upper Burma, containing the PvijrTHA, 
MAyxvo, and W’ktwis townships. 


88 MAJVDALA V DIVISION 

Pylntha.— Hill tcHmship in the south-east comer ofMan- 
dalflv District, Upper Btirma, lying between at" 4*' 
ai® N. and 9b® 15' and 9^° 3»' E., with an atea of 190 
square miles, for the most part rugged and iiaigle-ci^ The 
population was 4.93' i89>t “id 4,995 '9®'- distnbuled 

in 54 villages, Pj'iniha (population, *3S)> miles from Man¬ 
dalay on the Lashio road, being the hrad-tiuartcrs. The 
tkathamtda ooUections in 1903-4 amounied to Rs. 9,<?!». 

Haymyo Township. —Hill township of Mandalay Dis¬ 
trict, Upper Burma, lying between ai® 48' and ai“ d N. and 
p6° 94' and 96“ 46' E., with an area of 396 sqi^ miles, 
composed alniost enurely of stretches of undulating scrub- 
covered upland. The population was 7,993 in 1S91, and 
13,730 in 1901, distribute in lot villages and one town, 
Mavhvo (population, 6,133), die head-quarters- The inhabi- 
tanu flj'e mostly Danus^. The collcclioniB id i 903“4 

aniouDted to Rs- 30^000. 

Wetwltt,— Township of Mandalay T>istrict, Upper Eurtoa, 
lying ttflwcert a-' and ai^ N* and 96^ aa' nnd 96° 4=' I"-i 
with an areft of 175 square miles. The population was ifiiB 
in a^d 3 p 3S4 in ifoi* distributed in 37 ’vilkgc^ The 

head quaners are at VVeiwin (population, 81 a), on the Lashto 
railift'ay} 55 miles from Mandalay+ The iphs^btiants of ibe 
township, which la hilly and covered with scrub jungle, are for 
the most part [lanus, and the density of population is very 
low. The collections in igo3”4 Amounted to 

Rs. 5,000. . . + 

Amarapura Town.— Head-quartera of the subdivision 
and township of the same name in Mandalay PUtrict, Upper 
Burma, situated in ai^ 54^ high dry 

ground on a slnp of laud between the Irrawaddy and the 
I'aungthiiinan lake, a sheet of ™tcr fed from the river by an 
inlet to the south of the to™. The old dty lies to the north 
of the kite, and very little renmins of the fortifications and 
palaces. There are traces of the wall, a siiuare about a mile 
each way. and the mtfit still exists, but rough culiivatton 
covers the sites of the actual buildings^ At each corner once 
stood a pagoda about loo feet high. The city was founded in 
1 783 by Bodawjiaylt in the place of Sagaing on the opposite 
side of the livcr, though a town had, exlsled on the site long 
before its selection as the capiiaL Its name imptirts the *city 
of the immortals/ It was at Affutrapura that Bodawpa^i 
received the first British embassy under Captain Symes. "tlie 
town was deserted by Bagyidaw Ln iZt$ io favour of Ava, but 
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became the capital of his brothcT Thamiwiiddy *o 1837. “<1 
was liaaKy abandoned by Icin* Mindon in 1857 on the found^ 
lion of Mandalay- The town abounds i« lanumnd-tcces, and 
its fine mango groves arc one of its main ffsaturea. Stmt on 
■ a neck of comparatively high ground, Amampum hM been 
connected with its surroundings by a number of bnck cau^ 
w:ays and wooden bridges, the longest of which, known as the 
U Bcin Tada, stretching across the Taungthaman lak^ is 
about 1,000 yards in length, l-hc pagodas in the ‘’^ghbom- 
huod are very numerous, the most remarkable teir^ the 
Patodawgyi pagoda, one of the largest and m^t 
vhriiwsTu^r Burma, erected by Bagyidaw in 
to where the Amarapuia ferry railway now rtiiw; and the 
Shinbinkugyi pagoda, built in .ys*. Acros^r the 
lake is another beautiful pagoda, known as the kyauktawgyt. 

built by Pagan Min. iju,. 

The population of the ipwn decreased from 11,004 m 
to 9,103 in '9*1' included 368 

foiLiy of them ZairbSdis). *nd r+i Kmdus. The chief 
industries are silk and cc.ttmi’spmnmg, weaving and djejn^ 
the weaving of hamboo uvwurr or shingles, and the oimu- 
facturc of wriiing slips, and of sho« J 

Fishermen exercise their calling in ''l* X 

other waters ; the r«l of the inhabit^ts are ^ 

wide alluvial plain surrounding the 
with tobacco, beans, onion-s, ground-nut, 
branch line running from Myohanngon the 
™ilway to the river opposite Sagaiog, and 
with the MyitkymJI line, pis®* ibrou^ the town, with stations 

Sion of theLmc name in Upper it ^ 

Burmese kingdom from 1S58 to 1885- Ln here 

41® Co' N and uA* 6’ E-i aod occupies part of * P^"' 

lire river and the Shan range, the dei^ "k* ^„ti, west of this 
only by a hill 954 f«t in height. To 
hill, a mile and a half from the nver, are 
of the old city, nearly 6 miles 10 circumferen . 

1 Z. include the bill with the old city and a ,space « 
north and east of it, about 6 square miles m west ^ 
»uth of the cantonments is the present native 
Bifctches to the river on the west, and to the walls ^ 

fort of Amarapura on the south. The entire area of the mumci- 
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pfllity &iid cantonments is 35 ^uarc nules^ but [his mcludes 
large unoccupied spacer at the four conicrs. Rcligioiis build¬ 
ings BTC sCBtfcrcd over ibe loim, covering with iheEr precinctE 
a square miles. The European quarter is on the south of the 
fort and the business quarter on the west. Masonry bustdiil^s 
are general in the latter^ but over the rest oC the town the 
houses are someLimeit of wood, more commonlj of bamboo, 
Paddy-fieEds occupy the oouniiy^ near the river to the north and 
south; and towards the south-east, where the royal gardens of 
Mindon once were, is a piece of land now given ovicr to the 
Sl John^s Leper Asylum and to rice cultivation* As the city 
lies below Iciel, it is protected by an embankment, which 
runs all round the municipality and cantonments, and is in some 
places doubled. A canaL called the Shw^euchaung, ^ves 
water connexion with ^ladaya on the norths Along the river 
btmk are some backwaters cut off by the embankment-S and 
gnidually filling up. 

Mandalay dates only from the accession of king Mindon, 
who is said to have been Induced by a dTcam to abandon for 
it the old Capital of Amampuro, immediately south of the 
present municipal limits. The walls and moat of the new diy 
and the palace were constructed with paid labour between 
February, 1357, and May, 1858, Jars full of oil, blincd in 
mo-senry' pits at each of the four eomerE, are said to have taken 
the place of the hunsan sacrifices which had once been cus¬ 
tomary. The whole area 10 be occupied, both within arwl with¬ 
out the waJkt woa laid out in square blocks separated by br<jad 
roads, along most of which tamarind and other shade trees 
were planted. Many of these blocks were occupied in the 
centre by a high ofiictaL whose retainers dwelt along the edgs. 

Mindon's reign was peaceful, except for an attempt at rcbch 
lion by his son the Myingun prince, who in 1866 killed the 
heir apparent, and eventually fled to Rangoon. Mindon wiis 
succeeded in. 187S by his son Thlbaw, the history of whose 
reign is one of palace intrigue varied by massacre. A year after 
his accession about eighty of his kindred—men., wometi, and 
Ghildren—were murdered in ihe palace prednetE, and their 
bodies thrown into a trench. In 18S4 occurred a further 
massacre of about 300 persons^ suspected of being concemod 
in a plot on behalf of the Myingun prince. In 1^85 came the 
rupture with the British % an expeditionary force w^dtspaiched 
into Upper Burma, and towordsi the end of Kovomt>er of that 
year General Prendergast's flotilla appeared off Mandalay. 
Ko resistance woe olfered, and the king received Colonel 
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Sljiden in a sumincr^liduse in the palace gardens and formally 
siirrendered hi mself. For some months sAer this daeoities and 
robber es were frequent in and about Mandalay^ bet the town 
was ei'cntiinlly reduced to otden About a tenth of the urban 
arsi was burnt down during the hot seajwn of i&S6p and in 
August of that year an abnoiTually high Hood burst an eEnbank- 
merit built by king Mindonp nnd caused some loss of property. 

In I£87 a municipal committee was (ditncd and the metalling 
of the main roads taken in handp a telephone system was intro- 
duced» and a towTi sun'ey partly carried ouL Before the 
introduction of municipal go^'cmmeni the stockade round the 
and the bamboo bouses in the old city were nsmovedt 
compensation being paid for the sites, and new land being 
given to the cKpropriated, 

The old city now forms part of the cantDumefits„ and is Vlmt 
known as Fort Dufferin, The walls form a perfect squaic^ w’ith 
a side a mile and a quarter Icng^ They arc built of brick aiid udpduc. 
provided with battlemenls^ the total height being sq feet. 
Picturesque watch-houses with many^oreyed noofs rise above 
them at regular intcr%'aJ>Sj thirteen on each side, the largest 
over ihe gates, which are twelve in number. Outside the w'alls 
is a Strip of grass land, and licyond this the moaLp more than 
200 feet across, aini bridged opposite the central gale on each 
side, and opposite the g^tes on the south-west and 
nonb^st. 

In the centre of the square, with roads converging on it fmin 
the four main gates* h a platform (t feel high, 1*000 feet long, 
and about half as wide, on which tive palace is built. It was 
sunounded in the Burmese kings" lime by a brick wall and 
stockade 2,000 feet SQUore* but lhe^*e have been removed* 

Within this space, noilh and south of the pKikceg are shady 
jilcasure gardens with lakes and grottoes, ITte garden on the 
south contains the sumimrr-house where king Thibaw surrcii- 
dered. On the east is the bell tower where the watches were 
soundeil, and north of it the glittering tomb of king Mindon* 
covered with glass ruosaicu Opposite the Ijell-iow'o, on the 
ttoush side cf the road* is another tower cnshrinir^ a iooih of 
Buddha I and farther south a small monastery of glass mosaic 
on the site of an older one, where Thlbriw was living in retreat 
with shaven head and yellow robe* in accordance with Burmese 
customr when he was stjddenly called to the throne. 

The principal throiie-room, suimoimied by a nine-ro&fed 
spire a 00 feet high, is near the east end of the plfliform. In 
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Ac. 


supported by glided leat pillars, some of them 6o feet high, 
The bLulclbg was repaired^ and the gilding renewedp at a cost 
of more than a lakh* after Lord £lgin% visit m ^Tie 

thrtme b approached through a gate of gilded iron apen-work 
from a flight of stqM ftt the back. To the west ia artoiher 
throne-room in which foreign representatives were received. 
Next in line to the west is the hall of the body-guard j a waitings 
room for readers and othersp with the pages" quarters to the 
north of it ; another throne-room used for royal mamages l and 
a lofty room with an open veranda on two sides that was used 
by king Miiidon fts a fileeping-chambcr+ ^rhihaw's queens 
slept In the kst room of the scriesj when not in the royal 
apartments to the south. On the west of this arc sitting-rooms 
with the usual gilded pillars and roofd and south of them a room 
from whkb plays were witnessed- To the east of the entrance 
hall is a bride building with a tank (now filled in)i where the king 
and queen amused themselves at the annual water-festival by 
watching the pages and maids-ofthotiour throw w'ater at each 
other. On the north of this b the king's treasure chamber and 
a room where he held informal and on the east the 

cDundl'diaraber where the minislers held thdr secret delibera^ 
tiofis- The /ySr/tfirtp, where they met in public for judicliLl and 
other bui^ioess, was to the east of the platform and has been 
pulled down. Close to the council-chamber h a watch tower^. 
78 feet high, exclusii'e of hs decorative roof, from which a fine 
view b obtainahle- On the north side of the pbtforni is u 
gilded entrance hall similar to that on the south. Both con¬ 
tained ihroneSp which have been removed. To the west of this 
hall ate the large apartments occupied by Smbynmashin (* Lady 
of the While Elephantmother of ITithaw's three queens; 
and here the neglected Supa>^-yip by right the chief queen, 
was obliged to in practical confinement- Most of the 
buildings on the western half of the platform have been 
demolished; but the beautiful Lily throne-roonit where the 
wives of officials were received in stale iwice a year by the king 
and quecHp ncmaitis^ and till recently was used as part of the 
Upper Burma Club^ 

'Fhe most important Buddhist shrine in Mandalay is the 
Payagyi or Arakati pagoda^ 4 mile§ fmra the palace and 2 miles 
jtouth of the Zegyo b*ua.r. Its icitaced roof of gilded slticco is 
of recent constructkin, the original roof having been burnt an 
r^S4^ The building was erected to hold the great brass irnugc 
0/ Buddha brought from Arakan by king BcMiawpayl after his 
victorious campaign in 1784. It is said to have been cast by 
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king Sandalhuriya of Armk^j, who siscended the throrve in 
A.D. 146. The Gaut^ima is aaMied on a pedestal 7 feet high, 
and mcaswres 11 feel 7 inches ftom the ptaLform to the tip of 
the or tiarm, on his head- The imi^e was dm^cd 

over the tnounlains by Bnnnesc Boldiers^and was accoiripantf^ 
by numerous captives of w'afp who afterwaids settled in 
MandiilAy. Long gallcrjes approach the building from each 
side, partly decorated with paintings—some, on the north side, 
descriptive of the bringing of the image fixjm Aia-tan. The 
galleries are lined with stalls on which gor^ madonette^ and 
the Usual bazar goods are displaycdi and are thronged in the 
cold season, especially during a fodvaJ, with a gay crowd of 
tnikny In the court on the nocth-CA^t is stoflc inscrip’ 

titwi, ivooriiing the TijanneT in which the image was brought fToin 
Aralun. To the south-east is a Jaige tank filled with turtles, 
and in the north-west court aie two colossal bronte images of 
good esecniion, but now dilapidated, also brought from Arakan. 
On the south-west are 575 stone inscriptions, Burmese, PUi, 
and Talatng, the originals of which were collected by lupg 
HodawpayA and copied by his orders. On the east bank of 
the Shwetachauag Can*!, a little to the south of the Zegyo 
bazar, is the Scikyaihiha pagoda, built in 18S4 cnee a brass 
image even larger than that fiotn Arakan. 1 1 was cast by order 
of king Bagj-idaw in 1814, and followed the court from Ava to 
Amarapuiaand Mandalay. Oose to it on the east is a small 
pagoda built on the site of her old home by Shinbonic, 1 famous 
beauty who was the wife of five successive kings. 

Across the Shwclachaimg is the Eindaw^a pagoda, built 
in 1847 by king Pagan on the site of a summer house used 
by him when a prince. Being on a spadous platform from 
which it rises to a height of rt 4 iMti s®®* 
advantage than the other pagodas in Mandalay- 
west side is the Mahuya Payfi. or' corundum ' image, of black 
stone, brouight by an emissary of king Bagyidaw from GayS 

**33- , , j- f 

To the west of the fort, between the toads leadmg from 

the two gates on that side, is the Shwekyimyin pagoda, built m 
185a over an older one said to have been erected in 
and containing several images of great sanctity, in addition to 
the great bnuen Buddha for which it was built One of these, 
the Shwelinbiri, represents Gautama standing in rojrml robes, 
and has been moved from one capital to another since it was 
placed in a pagoda of the same name by ting Naiapodisithu 
of Pafi?in <A.D. 1167 to 1Z04). The Anyathihadaw, whkh is 
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kept in B. vault near the great image, has been so plastered 
with gold-leu/ by devotees that it is now a mere shapeless 
lump. 

Ci<ise by to the north is the Payini or Red pagtxia, so 
named /mtu the eolom qf one of \ts predecessors, built on 
the site: of a shrine erected in rogi3+ It is interesting chiefly 
on account of the presence of the Niungdaw and Nyidaw 
images, dating from the time of Anav^Tata, which were stolen 
from Mandalay hill in the troubles followir^ the anqcJiatTocn 
andi after being stripped of the mass of gold with which they 
were oo^nred, thrown into the valley, where th^ were found 
by a monk and regilded by the town people. 

The yadanain>i£u pagoda is beyond the Bhwctachaung on 
the north side of C Hoad, three-fourths of a mile from the 
souto-wesi pie. It was built in 1475 by ting Mahfl Thiha- 
thura, and is said to have retairted its original shape 

On the north side of the fort, in an unhiushed building at 
the foot of Mandalay hill, is a Buddha ^5 feel high^ hewn out 
fjf a single hloek of Sagyin marble at the beginning of king 
Mindori's reign. To the east of it is the Sandamani pagcxla, 
containing an iron image of Buddha cast by king B[>daw|jay5. 

Fanliei east is the Kutbiidaw, the most splendid mnnu- 
ftient cjf king Mindon^ conststing oif a pagoda too feet high 
surrounded by 729 others, in each of which is a marble skb 
inscribed with a part of the Buddhist scriptures in Burmosc 
and Fill. Gfcat care was taken to collate the variouii nvaiiu- 
scfipts so as to arrive at the most correct version, and the whole 
stands os a complete official record of the sacred writings^ 

&uth of the Kuthodaw ora the walls of a vast monastery 
built by the same king and called the Atumashi, or 'incom¬ 
parable*^ These and a forest of blackened pillars are all that 
is left of the building, which was burnt in 1S91, Just to the 
east of it is; the Shweg^'aungp or Golden k^lormsicry, built by 
Mindon's chief queen after his death wiEh tlie materials of t he 
house in which he died* The intencr is a blaze of gold. 

Close to the east gale of the fort is theTftJktaw, a large 
monastery surrounded by others, all linely carved, which 
served as the n^idetice of the Thathonabaing; or head of 
the Buddhist Church, from 1B59 the annexation. The 
Myadaur^ monastery^, situated on A Road, a mUe to the south¬ 
west of the fort, is also profusely carved and gilded, though 
the gilding on the outside is now nearly worn o/F through 
eMpoflure to the weather, ^'he builder was rhibaw's favourire 
queen Sup^yalat. llie Salin monastery, near the racecourse 
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to the north of the fort, contmns what b probably the fn>est 
carving in Burma, It built in 1S73 by the Salin princess. 

On the.highest point of Mimdalay hill U a pago^ which 
once contained the Kaungdaw and Nyidaw images rereircd 
to above. A little loweft at the southern end of the ridge, 
stood, until it wait burnt in a great wotsden image called 
Shweyattaw^ erected by king Mindon on the foundation of 
Mandalay, It represented Buddha pointing to the palace as 
the fuiuo; sfile of the capital. Preparations am being made 
to erect a new figure in place of that humt. 

An interesting morning may be spent on the top of the hill 
with a good glass, whole of Mandalay lies at one^s feet, 

and every building of consequence may be identified. Con.' 
spicuous to the south-east are the Kuthodaw and the w'alls 
of the Incomparable L\Ii.inastery. Far beyond them to the 
$otithp at the edge of a cultimted plain^ the white piig^^Hlas 
on Kyauksc hill may be sceru backed by the Slian nmge* 
^faymyo lies due east, hidden by se%^eral ranges of hills, Otx 
the north a conical hill marks the marble quarries of Sagyin, 
and far beyond are the mountains of Ehc Ruby Mines District. 

West* across the broad Irrawaddy, the huge mass of brickw'ork 
erected by king Bodawpayi nt M ingun may be secn^ with 
innumerable white pogodo^ dotted over the hills lioulhw'ard 
to Sagairxg. On the tsast bank, opposite Sagaing, the pagodas 
of the old city of Ava^ and farther £0 the left those of Amam- 
purl, rise above the lrees« 

Half a mile to the west of the south-west comer of the 
fort is the main ba?ar, called the S^egj'o. The buildings of 
tills huge mart, which covered 1 1 acres, were erected under 
king Mindofk, and utterly desiroyed by fire in iSgj. 1'hey 
have since l)ecn replaced by a ma^Fonry baiar* costing 8 lakhs, 
where almcrtt everything obteinable in Mandalay may be 
bought. The bazar sellers are mostly women ; and unmaiTied 
Burmese girls of all classes may be seen displaying their good 
looks os well as their warc^ and shatpuning their wits in com- 
petition with natives of India,, against whom they can hold 
iheir own much better than their men folk. 

Within the fort walls ore barracks and officers* quarters PubHc 
for one British and two native infantry regiments. The jail 
is in the nurth-west comer, and near it Government House 
overlooks the moat from the north wail. To the north of the 
fort, skirting Mandalay hill, art the Burma Sappers' lines, and 
quartern for a mountain battery. To the south, outside the 
walls, lie the courthouses, munid|)aJ 0^, and circuit-house; 
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jind fjmbet west the hospiial, the buryg&low, and ibe rail¬ 
way station. On the west, in the business quarter of the town, 
ftiffi the post and telegntph ofiicKj and the main bazar, rhere 
are twelve markets besides ihe Zegyo wiihbi mynkipal limits* 
and seventeen police stations and outposts. 

Of European religious buildiugs the chief is the Roman 
CathoSk cathedra!* situated in the business quarter. It was 
completed in t8gS* the entire cost being borne by a wealthy 
Burmese convert The Sodety for the Ptopagatton of the 
Gospel has a ohtirch and school, built by king Mindon* across 
the Shwetaebaung in the wcsti the mksion of the F43glish 
We^leyans is Sdutb of the fort, and that of the American 
Baptists a mile to the south^wist. The St, Josephus Orpha^e* 
opened in 1904, gives free board and teaching to r5o Chinese 
boys. The Si. John's Leper Asylum, a Ronrnn Catholic insti¬ 
tution, was buih in t^oa at a cost of 3 lakhs through the 
energy of the late Father Wehingcr. It contains seven wards 
accommodating 50 patients each, and in 1904 hod 3^3 inmates. 
The asylum is maintained at a cost of Rs- 34 t 0 ^o ^ year. 
Expenses arc met by a Government gram of about Rs. 6,000 
a year* contributions from municipal and other Local funds 
amounting to over Rs, lu^ow, and private subscriptions. A 
little to the west are the wards of the Mission to Lepers 
in the East, of which the local superintendent is at present 
a Wesleyan missionajy. In 1904 tliere were 138 inmates in 
this asylum, beside ii untainted children of lepers kept 
separately. The cost of maintenance is Rs. 15,000 yearly* 
defrayed from a Govemment grant of Rs, 3t3«>» municipaJ 
and Local fund contributions (R& 4pOOo)i the niission fund 
(Rs. 3*300)* and local subscriptions (Rs. 6 ,oon), The mission 
has been at work in htandalay since 1890. The city contains 
over a hundred Buddhist monasteries and schools^ and several 
mosques. 

The population of Mantklay in 1901 was iB3,&r6* a decrease 
of 4,999 since the finl Census taken in 1891. Of this number 
166^154 persons were lining within municipal limits and 17,663 
in cantonments. Half of the decrease was in cantonments, 
and was due mainly to the reduction of the garrisoift, the failing 
off in the city itself being little more than i per cent. Of 
the people living within munkipaJ limits 91 per cenl^ were 
returned as speaking Burmese, 4^ per cent. Hindustani, less 
than i per cenh Ei^lish, and per cent other languages, 
mostly Indiaru A large proportion, however, of the Burmese- 
speaking people ha^T Indian blood in them. While the 
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hurcW speaking Imjtan languages cannot cacetid S pu'f 
Cent of the whoici those returning themseh'es as Muhiin- 
miidoii Dr Hindu in religion nre no less than 13 per cent of 
the iDtnl population; consequent!jr, it would seem th^t at 
least 5 per cent, of the Bunncsc-Sptabing people niust be 
partly Indian in race, llic proportion is possibly greater, for 
there arc many Buddhists of mixed de^^cent. The Chinese in the 
District numbered 1,365 mates and an females in 1901, and 
probably nearly all these were in hlandalay city. The city 
biis scscroj colonies of Maul purls and Hindus from Manipur^ 
Asiiami and AraJean, brought as captives after the invasions 
of those countriesp and now called indtscriminately I^onnas. 
They are all of the Hindu rEligton, and do not as a rule inter- 
many with Burmans, but their women wear Burmese drefiSr 
Of the 9pOOQ Ponnos enumerated in the District in toot the 
majority were residents of the city* Christians niifiibered 
ap47Oj0r per cent, of the total po|julatign:. Roman Catholic 
fnissionorles hare been established in Upper Burma since the 
eighteenth century; the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has had a school In Mondaiiiy from the time of king 
Mindon; and the AtneHcan Baptists and English WesIejTins 
also have churches and schools. Of the cantorunont poptiUt- 
tion nearly two-thirds were returned as Burmese. 

The census returns show that unskilled labourers and their 
dependents In tgioi numbered reirgioiis devotees 

(mcmlcs, &c.) 11,000, and Government servants, including the 
troops, %^oOr Keorly Spooo persons were connected with 
agriculture, and about 101,000 with porsoiml services of various 
kinds. Of the industriesp coUon-weavipg ranked firstp with 
close upon iTpOoo representatives. Tailors and sempstresses^ 
with their dependents, numbered 10,000. Neat came sawyctSp 
carters, and workers or dealers In the precious mclals each 
with 7,000, sandal-makers with 6,nO0p and silk-weavers with 
5,000. T'anners and lacquorers accounted for more than 3,000^ 
and hlacksmilhs for a similar number. 

rhe arts and Crafts of Mandalay include nearly everything 
that the Burmese race is capable of producing. The use of 
machinery is ulnmst unknown ; and with the exception of 
Messne Dyer and Company’s brewery^ and a few rice and 
timber-mills^ almost all the industries are carried on in the 
hame. Among the arts may be included hammered silver- 
work, wood-carvingj iron-work, painting, mid a kind of embroi- 
dcry, called of gold and silver thread and spangles. 

The silver-work now consists mostly of bowls with hgures in 
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relief. It is df unequal meriti but good work cani be gol if 
demanded. The woQd^=^t^\^^gJ though ihc most iifliional of 
all the arts practtsed^ is In its decadejice. T^e work of the 
old cmfi-smen wus intended foT the open airp where ii was 
exposed to Ehc elements and needed to be cITective at a 
distance. The best work still shows its odgin in its bold free 
lines and vigour of cxeculion. The Iron-work chiefly consists 
of intended to omarnetit the tops of pa^^odas. I'hc paint¬ 
ing produced in the city is not of a high onlcfp hut the work 
on silk is in demand among Europeftns, The fhitif/ndff wyrk 
is the most charncteristic of all. It is gorgeous and cHecti^'eT 
being used for the palls at the cremation of monks and for the 
dresses of royal personages on the stage j but it does not last 
well, nor does ii lend itself to fine detail Equally rich in 
effect is a rough kind of gold lacquer interspersed w ith 
coloured glass, a favourite tnaterial for monastic furniture. 
The ordinary lacquer-work is inferior to that of Pagan^ and is 
used mostly for platters, the d<sign5 on which are effective btit 
wTinting in variety. The material used is not lae but M/M, 
the gum of ttic AMan^rAxa wrrAi/tf- The patterns of the 
:&ilk /foSfff and including the beautiful afAfik work, 

are constimlly varying, und the fashions chapge as quickly as 
in any European capital. Ttse making of brass and liable 
images of Buddha can hardly be allied an art. as there is no 
variaUon in the type. Bmss-work k moulded by the 
/vriiii process, ^fhe figure is tnodellcd in wax and encased 
in a shell of clay. It is next subjected to an intense heatt 
which expels the wax. The moUen brass is then poured in and 
takes Iho place of ibe wax. A pure white marble is obtained 
from the quarries at Sagyin, Ja miles to the noithj and the 
images made of it* somctinics of great sirCt are sent all 
over Burma- Among the minor industfies of the city may 
be mentioned the making of gongs^ circular or three-comered, 
and the preparation of sacred w'litings with omamunlal letter- 
ing on brass or lacquer. 

A municipal cofnmittee^ was formed in Mandalay in 18871 
and has members Tepresenting the European, Burmes^ Mu- 
hammadan, Hindu, and Chinese communities, llic princtpial 
sources of revenue ore the house and land tajc, which has riBen 
steadily from 1-6 lakhs in 1838-^9 to i -4 lakhs in i 903 - 4 » an^ 
market dues, which yielded t-4 lakhs in 1888—9. ^'7 lakhs in 

1902- 5, and 3'f lakh* in 1903-4- Of this amount the Zeg]^ 
barar contributed s+s lakhs in 1902—St and i-a lakhs ^ 

1903- 4, the foiling off in the latter year being due to a fire in 
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1^3, Slaui^htcr-hoQses yielded Rs, 44,i;Mjo in 1903-4. Oiher 
soerucs of income arc the cart tds and toll, which has in¬ 
creased in the lost five years from Es. 13^000 to Rs. J1 >oqo^ 
and the hackney-coitiage taXj which has fallen off from 
Rs, iip&oo to Rs. 9/300^ The principal item of expenditure 
is cansen’ancyj which oosl i ■= % lakhs in 1903-4, while Rs. 14 ,oco 
w-as receivTid as consenraincy feesv Roads are a ^-ai^iing item of 
cxpcnditurtr 'i"he as^eroge for the past five years is Rs.r^jOpOOo^ 
besides Rs. 2 I!j,ooo for cstablishmeiiL The maintenance of the 
hospital eo^jts about Rs. 65*000 yearly, the fees received being 
about Rs. 5.000. About Rs. 50,000 a year is devoted to 
educjttion. There is no municipal school^ but the Educational 
department divides the grar^t among mtssion ilfitl Other schools. 
The lighting of the town costs Rs. 43 p»Op amount is 

just covered by a ta* Ic^'icd for the purpose. The eKpeuditure 
on general administration rose from Rs. 28*000 in 1899-1900 
to Rs. 36,000 in 1903^4, and that on the collection of taxes 
from Rsh 15,000 to Rs. 19,000. "fhe town survey costs about 
Rs, i6pO0o a yeoTp and the fire brigade Rs. so^ooo. Vaccina¬ 
tion and registration of births and deaths each cost about 
Rs. 4,000. Other items are Rs. 20,000 patj'able to Govern' 
ment to defray the annual cost of the etnl^nltnienl surround¬ 
ing the town, and grants of R^ io,&oo to the cantonment 
fund and Rs, 10^800 to the leper asylums. The total income 
and expendituTu during the ten ycoirs ending i9or averaged 
5-4 lakhs. In 1903-4 they were respectively 15 lakhs and 
II lakhs. The incidence of taxation in the dty is Rs. 1-8-4* 
or about is. per head. Income lax is levied by Gowrnment, 
but not so that persons with incomes of \cm 

than Rs. 1,000 are more lightly taxed than in the villages 
outside municIpaJ limits;. The Icrygth of roads wiihin the 
rnunicipalfty is 117 of which* howeverp only 51 ore 

metalled. An electric Sromw^y, opened in 1904, runs along 
13 miles of toad, and it U propcaed to light the city, m part 
of it, by electricity, in place of oiL Both conscrmiicy and 
wTitcr-supply are capable of great improvement. Nigllt-ijoil is 
removed in carts, but only w'hen the houseowner chooses 
to pay a fee- In the business quarteri however a tax has 
been sanctioned. The water-supply is from the moat and river, 
and from wells. A scheme for ainlrii^g new wells at a cost 
of 3^ kkhs Ls Under consideraiion. The average death-rate 
during the five years endbg 1903-4 was 38-3, and the birth¬ 
rate 40-72 per 1,0*0. The hospital, which was built in 
1891, had 2*482 in-patients in 1903-4, and medicines w^ere 
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dwpeflsed in over 1^,000 eases- In addition to the ho^pitalt 
there is a dlspensor)' near the Zegyo bazars at which a sotno- 
what larger number of cases were attended to. 

The cantonment fund is chiefly maintained by granmn- 
aid from the Government and the municipalityp amounting In 
1903-4 to Kfi. 54+000^ Tliese arc supplemented by bouse* 
constJTvancyp and other taxes, yielding in all about Ks- iSjOoOt 
a sum of ks- 7i,o€io from market dues, and other ooTleciions 
amounting to about Ri 4,000. I’he chief items of ejtpenditure 
are conservancy (Rs^ 3i,ocw)^ police (Rs- 17*000), and hospital 
(Rs. Spooo)^ There are 26 miles of metaJIed roads within 
cantonment limits, maintained from Imperial funda. The 
Upper Eurma Volunteer Rifles, 560 strongi have their head¬ 
quarter at Mandalay^ 

Statistics regarding the educatioiul institutions of the city 
(vemaciilar and AfiglO'Vernacular) are given in the District 
article. Of Anglo^vemaculor schools there are eight secondary 
and three primary. Of these the princi|»il are St- Peter^s High 
school and St. Joseph's (Roman Catholic)* the American Bap¬ 
tist MUsion high and European sdiools^ the Royal school of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the high 
School of the European Wesleyan Mission. Special schools 
include a survey school and a normal school for teachers. 

Maymyo Town.—Principal hill station of Eurma, in Man¬ 
dalay District, situated In as*® i" N. and E.,on the Man^ 

dalay-Lasbio nJlway, at an elevation of J*5oo feet, and 422 
miles by rail from Rangoom The station occupies an undu 
lating plateau, surrounded by hills covered witii thin oak forest 
and bracken, and enjoys a iem|>crate and, on the whole, a 
salubrious climate. The dead eg of tbe jungle in the mime- 
diale neighbourhood, and the diaining of ibe swamps which 
used to occupy its lowdying areas, have made Maymyo much 
healthier diiin it was when first i>ccupied; but even now it is 
not free from sickness at the beginning and end of the mins. 
As regards temperature, the ai'emge maxima in May, July* and 
December are 77** and 67* and occasionally the thermo- 
meter reaches 90®. The average minima during the three 
months menUoned are 66\ and 38°* hut os much as six 
degrees of f™t has been recorded in the wirucr. The rainfall 
is comparatively light tor a hill slat ion. It averages 5S inches 
per annum^ and is heiviest bi May, June, September, and 
October. 

Maymyo (formerly Epnelwin) was the ,seat of a (p^' 
tlcaHy a tqwmhip officer) under the go-Ycmiment of Av'^ and 
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after iis occupation by Brltkh ixoops in i 3&6 frequent opem- 
riojis were n^&sary to pacify the surrounding countiy^ the last 
being in i^o. Since that date the town has prosperedj the 
popuLation in 1901 being 6,223 (including 7,0% 6 Hindus and 
821 Musalmins}, compai^ uith TT&65 in 1891^ ' 1 ‘he rapid 

cstension of the station has arttmctcd tnany Chinanien and 
natives of India, the former chiefly ^ carpenters and niasons, 
the latter as general traders arwl ccxrlies. There are now 
sj fntks of meiailed roads, including a portion of the nrain 
road froiii ^landalay to Lashio which piisses through the 
town* and a large number of buildings,, public and private, 
all the more pretentious of w'htch are of brick. The latter 
include a residence for the Lieutenant^ovemor, a circuh- 
housCt the Secretariat, and several ifaA and rnspcction bunga¬ 
lows, beside offices for the subdivisional officer and Lite 
i-arious officials of the Public IV'orks and h'ore*! departments 
wIk> have their permancrtt head-quarters at Maymyo. Maymyo 
is now the head'quurtcrs of the Lieutenant-Cenend commiind^ 
ing the Burma divinon. The cantonment extends on both 
sides of the railwayt |Wt^y w the high ground at the foot of 
the hills lying wc^t of the where quarters arc to be buitt 
for a British rcginient+ The permanent garrison consists of 
a Gurkha battalion. 

iTie affairs of the town are administered by a committee, the 
irrcome of which in 1903-4 was Rs. 831000, devoted luigely 
to oopservancy. The contoument fund had an income of 
Kfi, 5,000 in the same year. A trade registration slation is 
situated on the Maridatay-Jjishio road to the cast of the town. 
A reservoir in the hilts to the west was completed in 1903, and 
the town is now supplied with cKcellcnt water. An additional 
reservoir is being constructed. When it is finished, the reserve 
water-supply will exceed so million gallons. Kducational insti¬ 
tutions include a Government high school j a girls’ schpol 
supported by the Church of England, and a Eomoji Catholic 
schooL The civil hospital, a coltection of brkk buildings built 
in. 1903-4, has accomtootlaticm for twenty in-patients. Near 
the hospital is the brnr^ where a market U held once every 
five da)^ 

Bhamo District (Burmese, —Frontier District in 

the north of the hUntlalay Division of Uf^f Burma, lying 
between gy' and ^4* 52^ N. and 96° 34' and 97* 46' E,| 
with an area of 4^146 square milcs^ It is bounded on the 
north by Myitkyirra T>Uittbctt on the east by the China 
frontier, on the south by the Slmn State of Irlt^ngmit^ and 
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on the west by Kalha District I>own the centre of the Dis' 
ificl frora north to south tuns the Bhumo pliinj about loo ruiSes 
long and 35 miles wide, shut in on every side by mountains, 
once forest-cladp but now sadly marted by the improvident 
/avn^YT-cutier. On the east the uplands extend in a succes¬ 
sion of ranges, forming a sea of mountains, and extending lar 
into the great plateau of South-western China, with peaks near 
the ffontier rising to S,opo feel. On the west the hills bound¬ 
ing the plain arc similarly arranged in parallel chaimh running 
north and south and occasionally reaching an altitude of 
4^000 feeh until another plain is reached, watered by the 
Kaukkwc stream running southwards inin the IrTawaddy, and 
the Sitkab running northwards into it, the two rivers bounding 
the District on the wesu I'be Irrawaddyt flowing down 
from the norths enters the I%tricl in a narrow defile between 
the two easternmost of these ranges, and debouches on to the 
Bhamo plain about 38 nriles farther down* Here It turns 
south-cjLst and bends round in one great sweep past the town 
of Bhamo, to pierce the highlands again about jo miles low-er 
down, running in another narrow defile to a little way above 
SbwegUp where it once more spreads out into a w ide island- 
strewn channel quitting the District after a further course of 
50 miles. The two defiles rafenred to are usually know^n as 
the third and second defiles. Thc^^ are both brsujtiiul, but 
are unlike in chaiuctcr^ The former (the northern one) ix 
wild and rugged ; in the dry season the river wanders through 
a wilderness of fantastic rocks which in the mins break up the 
water into foaming impassable rapids. The latter Is almost as 
imposing, the bilb on the northern side ending in a magnificent 
w'aJL, rising in one place to about 400 feet sheer out of the 
water. The river here pTOscnls an unruffled surface^ sliding 
brlween the rocky walls in scctimy onsutpassed in its contrast 
d[ deep-blue water and luxuriant foresL Above and below 
these two ckfts the river spreads out near Bliamo to a width 
of a miles, containing numerous islands. Into the Irrawaddy 
on its left bank flow various streanrs from the nortb, south, 
and easb which spread out fanwLse and drain the whole Bhamo 
plain to the east and south of the river. The sources of some 
of these ate more than 100 miles apart* while a distance of 
only 30 miles sc|>amtes their points of junction with the 
[rmwaddy. Proceeding from north to south the first of 
these rivers k the Mole^ whkb rises in the Chinese Htib, 
and aher running a tortuous track southwards and west¬ 
wards for ICO miles ao-oss a now almost deserted pkinj empties 
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ilself irttti ihe main slream ai Hngetp>'awdftW about S miles 
above Hhamo. NC3(t belo*- it is the Tapi>c, an ungovern¬ 
able waterway which quits the hills at Myoihit in the north¬ 
east of the District, and flows more or less parallel to 
the Mole into the Irrawaddy almost immediately above 
bhaniQ. Numerous tillages stand on its banks, but its 
course is described by the people ihemsclvea as like that 
of a drunken man ; and some years ago it destroyed nearly 
all of tlitse hamkti. South of the Taping me shorter streams, 
flowing more or less westwards—the Nnnsari and the 'Fhinlin, 
along whose banks arc dtJtied small Shoji-Burmeae villagt^ 

South of these again is the Jfoyu: and lastly, flowing in 
a north-westerly direction to join the Irrawaddy just above the 
second defile, is the Sinkan, which drains all the southern i»rt 
of the plain. Deserted paddy-fields on its banks show that 
lliey must has'e been cultivated before the inhabitants were 
driven out by the Kachiiis, and it may yet, like the Taping, 
flow past prosperous villages ; bnt at present the riches of 
the Sinkan valley lie in its forests- The plain between these 
' several streams is mostly uncultivable, for it is high-lying and 
cut up in all directions by tiullahs, and will long remain under 
thick tree-jungle or forest. The rivers entering the Irrawaddy 
on its right bank are less numerous than those on ibi left. 

considerable pirtion of the western border is marked by 
the Kaukkwe, flowing southwards into the main stream a few- 
miles west of Shwegu. The only other important waterway 
on this side is the Mostt, which empties itself into the Irra¬ 
waddy a little to the cast of Shwegu. 

A latgc portion of the District is covered by the alluvium ofOwIngy. 
the Irrawaddy and its tributarie-s- The mouniams on the east 
are formed of crystalline rocks, gneis^ schists, and crystalline 
limestones, with intrusive dikes of basic igneous rocks. I’aicltes 
of Tertiary sandstones occur here and there, surrounded by the 
alluvium. 'I'he country has not yet, however, been examined 
carefully from a geological point of new. 

The botany has not b^n studied as a whole, but the Butiny' 
vegetation is rich and the flora varied, Bamlwos and canes 
abound, and in the hills orchids an? common. Large stictches 
of the plain land near the rivers are covered with thick 

elephant grofis, . 

'Die elephant, tiger, and samh&r are met with in the wilger riHii*. 
parts of the District, while the hog deer and baiking-d«r 
abound everywhere. The leopard is ubiquitous, and at the 
foot of the hills wild hog are common. It U doubtful 
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lA'hclhcr l^hcrc any real wild bufTaJoes,, thorse tncl with being 
probably the pmgcoy of the domestic anima]. Snipe are com- 
pamtivdy scarcCp hut duck can be shot in many pkee^ arn^ 
partridge and jungJe-fowl everywhere. 

In the plains ibe cold-season months are cool, though near 
the riveii^ thick lie till well into the morning, impeding 

tmHic, and making the air raw and disagreeable. On the hill^ 
in January k is very cold, frost occurring accasiorully at as low 
an clevBtsoti as 500 feet above the plain. The hot months are 
closo; the mountains shut olT the plain from cool breezes In 
the rains, and towards the end of the nionHxm the atmosphere 
becomes steamy and enervating. The District had a bad 
reputation for sickness till btely; but the conversion of n 
number of malarious backwaters in the neighbourhood of 
Hhamo town into permanent lakes has diminished the preva¬ 
lence of fever among Eeropeanis> Burniims from the dry 
zone, however, arc still ajit to sicken and die during the rainy 
season, 'ilie lowest lempcraturc recorded at Bhamo town 
wa.^ 38^ in 1891 j and the highi^it lod* in 1890. The average 
majciinum and minimum are about 87^ and 60^ respecLively. 
I'he minfail is fairly copious and Tegular. Since [8S7 it has 
averaged aboul 7a inches per annum. 

ITie name of the District (Ifaummir or Afdnman*, con¬ 
vened by the Burmans into J^ 7 ^IOTffr^) is Shan, and signifies ' the 
village of po[s gr potters.' The early hislory of Bhamo is 
legendary, but it is clear that at one time a pow'erful Sban 
State wm more or less conterminous with the present District- 
[t had its capital at Sarnpenogo, the ruins 4;>f which ore still to 
Ire seen at the northern und of the town of Ebamo, and hci^ame 
a Burmese dependent:^' (with the ^tongmit State) in the latter 
|Kirt of the sixteenth Century. Tn 166S, according to Mr+ Key 
Elias^ the Sawbwa, Sao Ngawk lipOt instigated a Chinese 
attack upon Eumia, but filing in his design, fled the country 
and was replaced by Min Con, a Burmese general. In 174Z 
the Sawbwa freed Irim^lf from the Eurtnese yoke. Shortly 
afterwards, however, the Butmans, after repelling a Chinese 
invasion, which centred round libatno, permanently assumed 
contrvd and appointed governors i but tbe[r hold on Bbamo 
was and up to the time of the British occupation the 

in eharge was often to all intents and purposes on inde- 
iwndcnt tulcr, A mission ?sent to inquire into the ChLna- 
Burrtia trade, which had almDsi ceased owing to the Pantbay 
rebellion in Yunrstn, led to the appointment of a British 
Resident at Bhamo in 1S69. Though British commerce 
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benefited but little directly^ fr^iin this arrangienientj trade in 
genera] increased rapidlyp arid the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company 
in i 85'4 carried 30 lakhs^ vatih of merchandise to and from 
Bhamo. On the rtM^stabtishtnent of the aaihoniy of the 
Chinese Govcmmcni in 1S75 a mission under Colonel Homce 
Browne sent into Viinnan, by way of BhamOi but failed to 
achieve its object, one of the poitYi Mr. Margary^ ^ho went 
ahead by himselfp being murdered at Manwaing b<^^ond the 
frontier^ 

The villages on the pEaJns were al this time nli^ays being 
harried by the wild Kachins and Chinese. 'I'he Burmese 
government was quite unable to cope with the situation } and 
in 1885 aquHinel between the Blinmo rpwn and one Set Kyin^ 
an adventum who had raised a body of Chinameo to put 
down a rising in Mogaung, led to an attack by the latter on 
Bhamo, when he drove out the fPirfl and burnt almost the 
entire town. 

The District was occupied by the British without opposition 
in December, 18S5, but considemble difficulty was met with in 
controlling the Kachins and the outlaws they screened. The 
Hpunkan Kachins in partictilar,, a tribe settled about 30 miles 
south-east of Bhamo, were extraordinarily bold^ IcvjHng tiibuEc 
in the villnges of the Sinkan t-alley and altackmg Sawadi on 
the Irrawaddy early in 18S6. 'Fhe Bhamo plain wels raided 
more than once during that year, and on one occasion the 
hilhmen effected an eniry into BhamOf hilling three Sepoys 
and burning the barmclcs. The raitls continued throughout 
1887^ but no ftUcmplfi w'ere made to visit the Kachins in tlieir 
hills. F^rly in iSSq a band of Chinese marauders barfied the 
^lole valley, but were dispersed with a loss of fifty men. 1'he 
Sinkan mlley continued to swarm with dneoits, who were 
assisted by Kachins in the surrounding hills and in M^Sngm^l, 
and were led by one Hkani Leng- A police attack on this 
outlaw at Malin was repulsed, and later on a British officer 
(Lieut.. Stoddart) was killed by the gangp which invested Sikaw 
and for some lime occupied Si-u. In the me^while the 
Hpunkan Kachias had again begun to cause trouble^ and an 
expedition under Ceneral liA'oiseley marched through their 
tract, fine<i theni^ and proceeded to Nambkam. In Decein- 
ber, i889i a column was again sent through their country, 
acting in concert with eoltimns from Mdngmlt and flsenwi^ 
but Hkam Leng managed to esoipc. ihiring 1890-1 an 
expedition was or^iied lo punish the Kachins settled on the 
hills eatst of Bhamo for their frequent raids on camv^s * and 
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in 1391-a ^ force was di^patchtd inlo the Kaykkwe vaUey lo 
obtain the submission of the Kachins of the western hill 
tracts, wbiEc a coEumn marched along the wilok eastern 
frontier front N^ambkani to Sttdon+ in the preseitT Myitltyinil 
District During the mins of 1S9J the Moie valley was dis¬ 
turbed by a pretender^ known ms the Setkyawadi hlin+ who 
was, however* killed before long. A post was established at 
Namhkmm in 1393; and in 1393-4 the niscrict was quiet, 
except on the hills east Bhamo, where the Kachins 
attacked a column and killed three sepoys. The villages 
concerned were punished, and there have been no serious 
disturbances sinct Atyitkyinil District was cut off from 
Bhumo District in rS^^i 

In the angle formed by the Taping and Irrawaddy at the 
extreme north end of Bhamo town are the ruins of the ancient 
capital of the kingdom^ SampenagOj which tradition plates as 
contemporary with the Buddha GauKama- The moat and 
massive wall oji still be traced. It b apfjarcntly coeval with 
the ancient city of Tagaung, farther south on the Irmwadd)^ 
'I’he beautiful pagoda at Shwekjtnil, on the left bank of the 
Taping a little distance north of Sampenago, is attributed to 
A^oka* as also are the Myawdi pagoda at Hakan, opp<^sitc 
Bhamo town, and the Shwe^edl at Bhfimo. Ruins pf former 
cities stand near ShwekyinlL and at the foot of the Kachin 
Hills east of Bhamo, while near Myothit arc the remains of 
an old English or Dulch factory presumably built in the 
eighteenth century. In the Irrawaddy^ just above Shwegu* 
is an island known as the Royal Islandt remarkable for the 
number of religious buildings that have been crowded on it 
[t is $aid to have gained its reputation as a place of pilgrimage 
owing to a vision seen by a Sawbwa of old* *hich he com- 
mettiorated in the usual Buddhist fashion, and it is now pocked 
with pagodas and zaya/s (rest-houses). The main shrine is 
60 feet in height and contains a curious fulldcngth recum¬ 
bent Buddha. 

The |xaputation of the Disirict in 1891 ^according to a partial 
Census^ vw 41*939. In 1901 it amounted to 79,315% Its 
distribution in the kuer year is shown in the table on the 
ticst page. 

BlmmOt the head-quarters^ is the only town. The average 
density is lowp for the population is conhned to the valleyit. 
It must have been even lower In 1&91, but the figures of that 
Census are too meagre to be of cuiy value for purposes of 
comparison. Buddhism ia the prevailing religion, but j^nimism 
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is strongly represcnied. Slum, Butmcstii smd Kachin ire 
all spolten, and are the vernaculars of tliree-quarters of the 
population. 
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About one-thind of the population is composed of KacwiPfS. R*eiMuid 
The actual ligure given in the census returns is 351800; but 
practically all of the inhabitants of the ‘estimated’ areas 
(regarding whom no race data were collected in 1901, and 
who were computed to be about (.500 in number) were 
Kachins, and the total may be taken as *7,000, inhabiting 
the hilly areas of the District, Burmons ntimbered 20,300. 
and Shans 20,900, It should be noted, however, that pure 
Uunnans ore to be found only in Bhamo town, and in the 
Shwegu subdivision along the Irrawaddy, and that |wre Shans 
reside nowhere but in the villages lying cast and south of 
Bhamo along the Sinkan valley. In point of fact, the majority 
of the ron-Kachin population ore composed of a miature of 
the two fares, and should pro|>«ly be called Shan Bumtans. 

Along the Taping Valley and in other place* are to be found 
ChinesfrShan settlers from the Chinese provinces of Metigla 
and Santa* they numbered i,S<» in 1901 and are inching 
annually. There are rawly 3.000 pure Chinese, a fair pro* 
portion being Cantonese Chinamen who have come through 
Kongoon to settle and tntde in Uurnia. The total number 
of immignints from China numbered .^loo in while 

natives of India numbered 4,200, including sepoys and military 
policemen. Of the total Indian ptjpulaiion 3,300 were Musal- 
mifls, 1,400 Hindus, and 770 Sikhs. Bhamo contains a few 
I’aiJthays (Chinese Muhammadansji who are engaged in the 
irans'frontier trade. 

Altogether 54,216 person^ or 68 per oetit. of the total 
population, are dependent upon agriculture, including 28,569 
who support themselves by fflwjijOftf-cutting; but these figuies 
do not include the population of the ‘estimated' area*. chriuiim 

Native ChiistSatis in igot numbered 683, of whom 300 were mhiioa*. 
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Baptists and lu Rojnan Catholic The Afpetican Baptist 
MIsifiiorL Etartjed work before the anne:cation; they have lar]ge 
schools for Kachin boys and girls at Bhamo, where there is 
also a church and a schriol for Burmans and Shans, The 
Roman Catholics have fifteen nominally Christian villages 
containing ten churches^ and ha%e started a secondary school 
at Nahlaing^ a \iBage on the Taping. They work among both 
Shans and Kachins, 

Cultivation is practically confined to the borders of the 
streams, and to the hill^lopes where /nu^jcutting is practised. 
The Sinkan v-alley possesses great agrlciiltural possibiliEics, but 
it is now but sparsely populatod, owing to the depredations of 
the Kachlns. llie Mole valley has been similarly denuded of 
inhabitants, and the liver hanks arc clad with forest and Jungle^ 
Taun^’a (shifting) cultivation is confined to the Kachins, who, 
however, also occasionally work ingeniously irrigated rice areas 
at the foot of the hills, and in some cases village paddy-fields^ 
In the plains rice is growTi in nurseries and transplanledp the 
ground being prepared by ploughing and harrowingi The fields 
irrigated by the Taping arc frequently destroyetl by its sudden 
Hoods and shiftings of chauncL Marm rice Is grown in the 
backwaters near Bhnmo, and along the I'aping;. Vegclables 
are to be found in nearly all Shan villages ; but the river banks 
and islands are not ordinarily planted with tobacco, as Is the 
case elsewhere in Burma* only a little being grown on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddyp Plantains are plentEfuI, and hlngli^ 
vegetables and fntiis, notably strawberries, are successfully 
cultivated In Bhamo. Vegetables also thrive well in the experi¬ 
mental garden at Sinlumkab^ started in 

The main agricultuml statistics r903“4 are ahow^n below, 
in square railed y — 
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Out of the total area cultirated in 1903-4 {exclusive of the 
very extensive cultivation), 3a square miles were under 

rice, including a,ooo acres of fflflvifl. Gardens, which are 
practically all plantains, covered 1*600 acres, alnicst all being 
in the Bhamo township. AVwj' (allutial) crops are hardly 
grown at all, and tobacco only covers i 3 o acres. A cotfee 
plantation (60 aoes) is siiualed close to Bhamo. 
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Various ispeci« of noci-iiadlgcnotis fruit trdtss hftve been Improve- 
lrt«| In. the District, but otherwise very littk has liceri dorte 
in the way of introducing new ^'Biicties of produce. Agri- lural 
cultural loans to the extent of Rs. ^,ooo were advanced in 

1903-4- 

11ulfa1i>cs, locally bred, are much more used by the people Cittk^ acc. 
of Bhamo than kine. There Arc, in fact, less than 600 bullocks 
altogether in the whole DtstHctp and most of these are used 
for draught purposes only. A few goals are kept by nauves 
of India- loonies are brought m by the camvans from China 
and the Shan States, most of them for the Rangoon market, 
and sheep are imported to a smAll cactent from Chirv&u 

No large irrigation works hnv€ been constnictcd- Attempta IrriEtticAi 
hav« made to tsgiilttie the course of the Taping, but 

they have not met with success. More than 3,600 acres in 
the Shw'egu township are irrigated by small canals, branching 
from the rivers and carried sometimes for a considenible 
distance^ The Rsberies of the District have not yet been 
surveyed. They are let for the year to lessees, who geneially 
sublet their rights over stnall arcfts for a few rupees a year. 

The fisheries are commonest in the Shwegu subdivision, the 
largest Iming the Indaw, opposite to Shwegu. 'I'his is a chain 
of lakes 7 square miles in extern, fed by a single nafrow inlet, 
through which the fish crowd at the first rise of the river. 
Preparations for closing the mlel begin in October or November. 

Jij'jffj, or screens of split bamboos lashed on to a frame of 
juugle-w'ood, are stretched across the channel, and large 
quantities of fish are caught in their attempt to leave the 
fishery when the river falls. The remnant left in the lakes 
are then taken in nets and traps, or rendered more or less 
uncorLscLous fay the fishermenn who poison the water wdih 
n TOc^t known tts maAa^a and capture their victims on the 
surface- The fishery re venue amounted in 1903-4 
Rs, 

Foreitt lands arc csli mated to cover about 4,000 square Fo«*t** 
milc^ hut only 31 1 square miles of this total are * reserved * at 
present, and there are no protected foresta# Unforturiately 
LwD-thirds at least of the area is adversely affected by the 
Kachjn sj^lem of cultivation, the wasteful The loss 

due to /dK#j3W“Cutling in the Kachin tracts is incalculable 
from the forest revenue |>oint of view* 'rhe timber that comes 
from the forests in the north of the District is fioated down to 
a revenue station at Shw^cgo* where it is examined and measured, 
while that extracted below Shwegu is taken to a station fartJbef 
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south. The forests are of various kinds : si^'amp^ tropica!^ hill, 
dr}v and misted. A peculiar r-eaturc of the [uiKcd forests is the 
diuppcofunce in this latitude of the (A>/m ifWaM- 

/ormts) and the {A/Ai^sta Among many species 

that are met with arc the the sAaw 

(S/cr^ti/ia r/.), the (jSurur^t s^rra/a)^ the and 

fMsdfr {Ti^nttmafia sj>.), the /yiffwra ^ies 

the {Ctdrvh Tlwira), the A/irtpfti>yM {Btfi- 

Ur&farf^s h/^m/hs)^ the Jhftjw/ti {Bif/rro^arfiis /amt), and 
several Species of Itfut. In the indamg forests the 

tiitfft£fiJis) and common la {D/fi/^rxarfius iaStKu- 
iatas) an? frequent. Ingyia timber leaves the District in Urge 
quantities. 'I'eaJt is found in aD the priacipal forests and 
is exported freely^ During the twelve years ending 1902-5 
about rropooo logs were extracted, of which 5 &,om came from 
the Mosit drainage^ and more duui ao^ooo each from the 
Sinkan and Kaukkwe drainage areas. Maaiy kinds of bam¬ 
boos and canes are exported in. considerable quantities, and 
the revenue front this source aveimges Ra- 15,000 annually- 
Othcr items of minor forest produce are t/taw fibre and the 
Mn roed, from which Danut^ mats are made. The total 
fewest rccoiptB amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 7,45,000. 

Micurtiils At present no minerals flie found in sufficient quantity to 
be of commercial importance. Cold occurs in the forrn of 
fine grams and Icafiets in recent deposits of the Irrawnddyi 
and in a inuchHiccomposcd gneiss in the neighbourhood of 
Myothit; and rubies and spinels, probably derived from the 
crystalline Limestones, have been discovered in the river 
gravels. The Burma Gotd-I>redging Company holds the 
right of dredging for gold tn the bed of the Inairaddy^ from 
the eonfiuence above Mjiikyinl to the mouth of the Taping 

Arti suid The District is not noted for any particular industnal 
PrttiulM- pptMjucL Cotton-weaving ii carried on as a subsidiary occupa- 
t torn Silver-work and iron-work are produced in fair quantities ; 
the former is also imported from the Shan States, and is often 
of excellent design. Pottery^ somewhat archaic in pattomi 
is made at Shwegu. The cotton-weaving carried on by the 
Kacliins is of special interest. The articles made are for 
domestic use onlyp and are woiren from imj>ofted )am or from 
a home-grown cotton of pure white cdIout and glossy texture. 
C^ranMTcc Bhamo has been a commercial centre of some irnportance 
uid iradt* years. Two trade routes to China converge on it^ one 
from Tengyueh via Manwaing and Myothit, and one from 
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Namhlcuum; imd it is the nonticrifi terminus of the Irmwiiddy 
FTfJtitla. Company^ ’ahich has sent steamers up to the lown 
since Bhamo once had a rival in the now pmcticahy 

natnown village of Kaungton* at the entrance of the second 
dehte of the Irmift^ddy; but the esravam had to take what 
routes were Open to ihem^ and to mcidiry them according to 
the vidwitudes of the petty vr$j^ that coiitinucd till the British 
occupadorL After that date wliat trade would have gone to 
Kaiingion and did actually go for some years to Sawadi^ 
9 iniilefi below BhiimOj became diverted to Bhamo hy the 
Imprtrt'emcnts in the Bhamo-Namhkajn mad Consequently 
all the Chirm-Burma trade cowing into the District now posses 
thTOUgh Bhamo. This irade^ rudely disturbed by the Panthay 
rebelUijn^ recovered but slightly on the re^tablishment of the 
Chinese Imperial pnw'cr in 1^74^ and owing to the 
opprr^toDs of the Chinese authantics and the raids of the 
Kaclims the traders have till recently undertaken heavy risks; 
m that, although the British occtipaticm has stopped the kttef 
and the establishment of ijustows stations in Chinese territory 
has been an aitcmpt to introduce some kind of s)*stem into 
the former^ business throt^h Bhamo show's no signs of 
incfoasirig largely in the immediate future. It is boped^ 
howeveip that the rebate of seven-eighths of the maritime 
customu duty on goods imported and re-ejtported lo China 
will improve the fmader trade prospects. For the cotivenience 
of this re-esport trsidep a bonded warehouse bos been built 
at BhamO- 

Thc principal oi^erland imports from China into BhamOp 
with iheir values in tgo^-A, are as follow : raw silk QJ lakhs), 
orpiment (2 lakhs}^ ponies and mules (1J lakhs)p other animals 
(r J lakhs), and bides (i lakh). The value of apede imported 
amounted in 1903-4 to 14! lakhs, and the total value of 
imporb; of all kinds was bkha. Of this aggrt^tc only 

Rs. 13.0Q0 worth come via Mpthit, and the test passed over 
the Nanibkam route. The min exports to China, with their 
values in 1903^4+ cufi ^ follow 1 Indioni twist and yam 
(241 lakhs), raff cotton <3 lakhs), European piecegoods 
(1^ lakhs), specie {2^ lakhs), a total value of 34I lakhsp of 
which only Rs. 9,000 pertain to tho Mymbit route. The 
balance of trade is to some extent made up by smuggled 
opium. 

Considerable trade ia carried on with the Northern Shan 
Stales and with the Kachin tracts, os well as with China^ the 
values of the principal imports and exports in T90J-4 being 
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ftb foUow: impQit^ ponies aflti niulcs (Rii t 7 t 0 ^)p 
(Rfi. j|t„oao)r gnim and pulse (Ks* 35+000), hides (Rs. 53,0*0)^ 
specie (4 laths), total si lakhs; exports, salt (Rs, 87,000), 
Indian twist and yarn {Rs. 1,3j,000). European picoogoods 
(Riu 74^000), to^al 5 laths, 

Bhamo itself is only a pkee of transhipment ; there are 
no nierchanis of my standing, and their agents merely see 
ttiiU goods pass from Mandalay and Rangoon to China and 
vice versa. The imports from China go down by the dver 
steamers and huge native boats^ whkh bring up ihe goods for 
re^tiort. 

The Irrawaddy h navigable by large steamers to the mouth 
of the Taping^ i miles above Ilhaino+ BJid by smaller steamers 
in the cold ^season up through the EHstHct to Myitkyina. 
Two weekly steamers ply weekly to Mandalay and other 
stations^ and a daily steamer runs 70 miles to the railway 
terminus at Katha. The Ta[nng is nangabk by country boats 
at all timeSf and in the rains by large launches up to Myothiti 
where the river debouches from the gorge. The Mole also 
is navigable by large boats up to near Nalongi five days* 
joitrnty from Bhamo, but nivigiation is tendered difBcrutt 
by snags and sharp bendfi of the stream. The Kaukkwe can 
be used by country boats as ^r as Myitk)in 5 Dlstnct in the 
rains, and the Sinkan up to Sikaw^ 20 miles from its nsouth. 
"Vhe District h weU provided with roads. East of the river 
four main tr9,cks radiate from Bhamo town, the fin^t via 
MyoLhit, where the Taping river is crossed by a bamboo bridge 
in the open season and by a ferry in the rains, to Nalong in 
the upper Mole v-alley+ close to the junction of Btianio 
and Myitkyini Districts with Chinese territory. The second, 
the main toad to Tengyueh (Momein)^ the principil Chinese 
frontier customs station, strikes eastwards across the plain to 
the fool of the hills, and ihenoe along the south bank of the 
Taping river to the ChinEse frontier near Kalihka (51 miles), 
1'hc first 17I miles are metalled; the Tetnaindcr is a mule* 
track, graded so that it can be opened for cans in due course 
The third main road is the Namhkam road, south-cailwards 
to the Northern Sban Statc^^ As far as Mansi (13 miles) it 
is opened for carts [ thonco to Panghkatn (39 miles^ close 
to the Northern Shan Stales border, it is a mule-tmck over 
the hillsL It is freely used by caravans from the Norlliiern 
Shan States and the neighbouring Chinese Shan States, 
'rhe fourth road runs via Sikaw to Si-u on the Mdngmit 
borden It is a cart-road as far south as Sikaw (37 miles); 
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tbcnoe to Si-u (i& miles) along the ^‘alley of tl>e SinkM stream 
it IS only c^n foi: carts in the dry season^ Atong the whole 
freintieir from Katong to ^^6l^lghkam a myle-lmck has been 
consmictMl connecting the frontier posts, and crowing the 
leaping river between Nimpaung and Kalongkha by an iron 
suspension bridge with masoniy abutments, which Wiis qon^ 
Etructed during the open season of 1904. These roads are 
miuiitained mainly from ProvinciaJ funds. In addition, 
numerous intcpvillagc tracks are kept up by the District fund, 
including cart-ruads in the Shwegu subdivision, both east and 
west of the Irrawaddy, and mule tmcks in the Kachin hills. 

During the rainy season, the smaller streams in the hills, and 
floods in the low country', frequently render all but the main 
banked roads im^>a$sabie for traffic. The construction of 
a light railway from Ehamo to I'engyueh is at present under 
consideration. Its estimated cost h about lalch$^ and 
it will practically follow the road now under construction along 
the Taping valley. 

For purpCK^ of administration the District is divided into Dutriti 
two subdivisions, Bhamo and Shweou, each conterrainous 
with a single township. Under the two subdivisional officers ttmtl 
are 115 village headmen. The hill areas of the two suh- 
divisiona arc administered by civil officers in accordanoe with 
the provisions of the Kachin Hill I'dbe^ Regulation, i&g5. 

The civil officer in charge of the Bhaino subdivision hill tracts 
has his head-quarters at Sinlumkabi^ a 6 mUes cast of Bhamo. 

The subdiri^onal police offkrerj ShwegUp is ci^il officer for the 
Kachin htll tracts of that subdivision, with headquarter^ 
at Shwegu, Bhamo is the headquarters of the Bhamo Forest 
di™ion and of the Bhamo military police battalion. The 
Fublk V\krks department is represented by an. Executive 
Engineer in charge of the Bhamo division, which h contcr- 
tniiiou:S with the District. 

The two township ofiiceES are judges in their respective courts, Ciol 
and ihc at Bhamo is addlibnal judge of the Bhamo 

township court. The Eteputy-Commissioiie^ besides being Dts- 
tTfci Magistrate and District Judge, has the powers of a Sessions 
court for the trial of crimes committed in the Kachtn hill 
tracts, and the Commissioner confinns death sen tences in such 
casesi The ci\ii officers administer crifniual justice according 
to the Kachin Hill Tribes Regulation, and decide ali dril oases 
within their jurisdictions. Thm ore two additional magistrates 
in Bhaino, the akumvism and the treasury officer. Crime is 
extremely light; violent crime is almost unknown, but excise 
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and opium Cases arc fairly nuirwrous. The Shan Bum^s. 
«hQ inhabit the greater pan of the Dlsmet. axe peculiaily bw- 
abiding, and compare very favourably in this respect with the 
purtBurmans. 

Under Bumicsc rule the main soiir« of revenue was thatha- 
mtda, supplemented by a hia on state rice lands and on 
fisherici Tolls were levied on imports and vanous coinmo^ 
dities, and On boats according to their capadty. At present 
the revenue is raised differently in the plains and in the 
Kachin hill tracts. In the latter, the civil olScers personally 
collect the revenue while on lour with an esemt m the open 
season This revenue consists only of inbute, in the form of 
a house tax at Rs. a-^-o pur house. In the plains the gTeatei 
pan of the revenue is made up of tkai/uimtda, the assessment 
varying from a maximum of Rs, to in the accessible parts of 
the District to Rs. 5 and Bs. in the remoter are^. 1 ho 

District has never been settled, and only a fmctiou of the nec 
land has been surveyed, on which a unifocirt rale of Ks t-iH) 
per acre is levied. On unsufveyed lands a tax on the out^ 
turn is collected, its amount being regulated by the J^epu^- 
Coromissioncr according to the matket prKe of nc& I he 
following table shows the fluctuations in the revenue sm« 
1890-i — 
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■ iD^iadiuf imwpf KsritkyiiiL 

Land rovunuc is a comparatively small item in Bhamo. 
Tkatkamtda is the main source of revenue* It Iwought m 
Its 9^,000 in 1900^1. and a little over a lakh tit 1903-4 
(includti^ the tribute from the Kachin hill tracts), ^ 

BifAXD is the only municipality. T he District fund is 
administered by the Deputy Coramisiorwr* Its income in 
1903-4 amounted to Rs. 10^500, die chief object of expen¬ 
diture being public works (Ri 6,300). 

Bhamo has been a military station since 1 SSj. The gamson 
occupies Fort C, on the high&t ground in the town. At 
present it consists of three companies of a British regimenh a 
battalion of native infantry, and a mountain battery. The 
frontier outposts are manned by the miliUiy police- 

Besides the District Superintendent of police, two Assistan 
Supcrinieralcnts are in charge of the subdiviHoas, ITie force 
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consists of one inspecrlor (al hcad-qu^frtcTs), 5 hectd con^table^ 

S sergeants^ and consEablcs^ inclydin^ 49 village police. 

There are a police slaEions and i? outposts- Jiharao is tbe 
head-quarters of the Bhanto battalion of niilitaiy police. Of 
this force, 76S (including all ranks) are stationed at Bhamo 
itself, in Fort A on the Ijank of the riven The rcinainder of 
the military police garrtson, numbering 475 of allranks^ occupy 
five frontier outpostSt Alawpum and Nampaung north of the 
Taping, and AVarahunij Lwejebum, and Panghkam south of 
that rivcTT as wdl as posts dt SinJuinkabi; and Shwegu. These 
outposts are in heliogjapbic communication with each other 
and, directly or indirectly, with Bhamo, and are connected by 
a frontier I'bere are five British officers, one of whom 

has his head-quarters at Sinlumkab^ 

The District jail at Bhamo has accommodation for 97 
prisoners, who find occupation in grinding wheat for the 
military police and in doing cane and bamboo work^ 

In xgoi the proportion of literate persons returned at Edacati«i. 
aa per cent, in the case of males and per cent in the case 
of females^ or isj per cenL for both sexes together. The 
figures do not, hdwevefi include the population of the ^esti¬ 
mated ^ ar-eas^ the great majority of whom are unable to read 
and write- Bhamo possesses a number of schools belonging 
to missionary agencies. I’he American Baptist Kachin Mission 
has opened a school in Bhamo for boys and girls, teaching up 
to the eighth slandardt JSJid has urn other schools in the 
District. Thu same Agency's mission to Burmans and Sham 
has a school with primary and middle departments, and the 
Roman Catholics hare started teaching in the Christitn village 
of hfahlaing on the Taping. A Government AngloChlnese 
schf»l at Bbamo has more than 30 scholars. In 190J-4 *^he 
District contained 5 ad^-anced schools (private), 70 primary^ 
and 75 clemenlaTy (private* and mostly monastic) schoobp with 
a toliil attendance ^ ^^634 boys and 309 girls. The expen¬ 
diture on education was Ks. 11,400, of which Rs. 10,300 was 
met from Provincial funds and Rs. 2,100 from fees. 

The two civil hospitals have accommodation for 39 in- BDfpqtalE 
patients. In 1903 the number of cas& treated was 
including 950 m-piients, and 241 opcratiiwia wore pcrformecL 
The total income was made up of Rs, 4r5^ from Provincial 
funds, Rs. 3,600 from municipal funds, and Rs. 600 fmra 
subscriptions. About 4,Si 7 patients attended the military 
police hospitals at Sinlumkafcd, Warabum* Panghkam, and 
Lwejebum during the same year. 
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In 1903-4 the ruimber of peraons succeffiifulty vaccinated 
was a,3061, Tcpresertitig a9 per 1,000 of population. Vac- 
dnaiiori is compulsory only within the limits of the Bhamo 
municipality. 

[J. Anderson, Report on Expedition lo IVesttm laflHS", vm 
£Aami> (iS7*); K- B, Sladen, Narratim of the Expedition 
jdji explore the Trade Rontet to China via Bhamo {i 8 t 59 )-] 

Bhamo Subdivision.— Kastem subdivision and towriship 
of Bhamo District, Upper Burma, lying between 33° 46 and 
14“ 5a' K. and 97* r and qf 46' E-, "ith «i area of 1,7*3 
square miles. The population in 1901 was 57 , 57 ®. of whom 
about s 1,000 were Kachins, nearly 3 ,000 Burmans, and ahout 
,0,000 Shans or Shan Chinese. There arc 59 ® villages, m- 
eluding very small groups of huls in the Kachin ttacis; and 
the head-Hqimrlers aie at Bhaiao town (popnlatiori, fo, 7 Mh 
while the civil officer in charge of the Kachin hill tracts has 
iiis head-cjuariers at SinlumlLabi, a station in the hills s 6 rnil» 
cast of Bhamo and *,ooo feet above the sea. 'the township is 
nearly ail covered with forest, cultivation being confined to 
the ground near the ri vers, and to the shifting taun^yai on the 
hill-slopes which occupy iwo-ihirds of the lowlHhip^ north and 
cast. Appmjdmalely ,3 square miles were cultivated in 
1903-4, and the land revenue and theithamedei amounted to 
Rs, 86,000. 

Shwegu. —Western subdivision and township of Hhamo 
District, Upper Burma, lying between sf and *4" 5 *' N* 
and 96“ 3+' and 97' 16' F~, with an area of 3,4,3 square miles. 
The population in 1901 was at, 943 . Kachins numbering about 
e 300, Shans about 3,S<». and Barmans over 12,500. The 
subdivUion contains 185 villages, the head-quarters being at 
Shwr^ (population, 3.493). ^ I®"? straggling collection of 
villages on the high left bank of the Irrawaddy, a regular 
calling-place for the Flotilla steamers. Valuable forests are 
found in the township, and ample room for eslension of culti¬ 
vation esists in the alniost^leseried Sinkan valley. Tim 
Kftchin areas lie in the east of the township north and south of 
the Irmwaddy. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was is square 
miles, and the land revenue and thafhameda nroounted to 
Rs. 45^0001, 

Bhamo Town — Head-quarteTa of ihe District of the lame 
name in Upper Burma, situated in 24* 15' N. and 97“ 15 
on the left hank of the Irrawaddy, 68 7 miles from the s^ 
The town extends along the edge of the rivet for n^ly 
4 miles, the ground behind it being so intcisected with deep 
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ihat ihe urbaruarea caiuioE spfoud inland, and has now 
Kflchcd Its limits. TIk Shan Cjuartcr lies to the souihi slretcb- 
ir^ Tor ij miles from beyond the steamer gA^/ in ihe south 
lo the much higher ^uud on wl^ich the other part of the 
town is built. The houses arc all ranged on two long roads 
parallel to the river, and behind is the a polo ground 

in the cold season and a fisbeiy during the rains, when it is 
covered 15 to 20 feel deep by the Irrawaddy^ The greater 
part of the Shan quarter is liable to inundationj the river 
rushing to flood the mati/dn over the narrow isthmus on wbEcb 
it is built- The higher ground extends along the river bank 
for about a mile and a half. On its southern edge, running 
cast from the river, are built the hospital and the DusUict, 
postal, and telegraph offices. Along the river is the quaint 
Chinese quarter, with its houses overhanging the swirling 
stream beneath. Behindi separated by a deep nullah, is the 
borar and another nullah, along the eastern edge of which is 
the civil siationi North of the Chinese quarter siietcbts the 
Burmese tillage, up to the military police harmelts (or Fort A), 
which, with the jdl, nmrk the end of the high groiind* the bank 
farther north being low-lying and in places liable to floods. 
'J‘he cantonment is built behind the ffiardfln at its north-east 
comer, and is connected with die station by a high emhank- 
menh The barracks are all within the walls of Fort C On 
the China Road, running eastwards from the baiar* are the 
police station and the ugly white Shwezedi pagodA, where an 
imnual festival is held at the close of the Buddhist Lent 

'fhe malarious backwaters that gave Bhamo such an unenvi¬ 
able reputation for fever have of Tale been converted into lakes 
or drained altogether. The matn streets are metalled* and the 
steamer gMt at ihc southern end of the town is now connoted 
with the barar and civil station by the Viceroy s Road* skirting 
the western side fjf the A metalled track lakes off 

from the China Road and, bending round towards the military 
fiolice lines, makes a circular rood about j miles in length. 

Bhamo has long been the gate of ihe Chinese trade, and as 
early as the flfieenth century' wc find it on an old map made 
by Fra Mauio from ihe wanderings of Nicolb di GontL From 
the flrsl it luui been an important commercial centre, but its 
business has declined a great deal during the past century. 
Prior to tinncxation it was the head-quarter^ of a ipun ap¬ 
pointed by the Bumicsc govemmenh and w-as then a stockad^ 
town. It WM occupied without opposition by the British in 
December, iSSj, The population, including that of the 
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cantonment, was 8,04^ in i8gi and 10,734 > 9 ®' i 

total Included 1,971 MusalrnSns and 1,087 Hindus, a^ut 
3,000 Shans, and 3,700 Bunnani and Shan-Bumians, I be 
Inbabitants art chiefly petty rict.--tmdere, worker! in silver or 
precious stones, and small shopkeepers, 

Bhamo was constituted a munidpoliiy in i&Sfi. Dunng 
the ten years ending 1901 the income and eapcndiinrc of the 
municipal hind averaged about R,s, 15,000, In 1503-4 
income was Rs. 34,000, of which Rs, 11,600 was derived from 
dues on markets and slaughter-houses, and Rs, 3,500 from 
house and land tw; and the eapenditurc wus Rs. 33,^. 
the chief items being conservancy (Rs. 11,500), hospiials 
(Rs. 6,3 ooX and lighting (Rs. 3 ,fi«)- cant^menl fund 

liad a levewie of Rs- 6,100 in 1903-4, the chief source of 
income being grazing fees (Rs. a.S«). The munidpality 
supporu the civil hospital, which has accommodation for 
51 in-patients. The work of the civil hospital is supplement^ 
by that of the dispensary belonging to the American Baptist 

Mission, ... 

District,— district in Utc Manthilay Divisioti 

• of Upper Burma, the nonhem most of tlie Province, lying 
between 34” 37^ and 27* ao^ N. and 56* o* and 98® io E., with 
an area of 10,640 stiiiaie miles. Only the lower portion of the 
District is ‘ administered'; over the upper iiortion, a trict of 
uncsplored country about the hcad-wiitcrs of the Chi ndwin 
and Irrawaddy, comprising the Hukawng valley, HkAsiTi 
Long, and what is known as the ^na irac^ no direct mlmin- 
isirative control is at present cserciscd. 'I he ‘administer^ 
area is bounded on the rtorth-easl by the Kumpi range of hills, 
which forms the northem watershed of the Shingaw valley , on 
the north by the N’maikha down to the confluence where that 
sireom join* with the Mallkhato form the Irrawaddy, and ihencc 
by a geographical tine running cast and west at 15* 4 S^ N. 
On the north-west it is bounded by the Hukawng vaikyj 
on the west it is separated from the Upper Chindw-in District by 
a gecgrapbical line running north and south at 96 E., and by 
the Namsang stream; and on the south its borders march with 
KaihH and Bhamo Districts. The eastern boundary abuts on 
Viinnan. At its northem extiemiiy, the dividing line between 
the District and China is formed by the watershed Uiwecn the 
drainage of the Irrawaddy on the one hand and of the ShwLli 
and Taping on the other; farther south it follows the course 
of two streams, the Tal«k flowing south and the Paknoi 
flowing north, which unite to fonn the Xantabet, an eastern 
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tributarj- df the Inawoddy. while about 5 miles wulli of Sm^ 
in the south-east of the District the brtfder-lmc the 

watershed between the Irrawaddy and the Taping, ti lamo 

l>L4trict is reached. , 

With the exccjiuon of the actual basins of its (tinn stToams, 
MyitkyinA is mountainous throughout. The eastern Kac iti 
Hills run dotiti southwards from Tibet, and extend alotig 'he 
whole eastern border of the DistKct, their breadth from the 
foot to the crest t‘he Chinese boundary) being 30 to 35 miles, 
and their heights varying from 3.000 to 7,000 feet, but nsmg 
in piaces to peaks as high as ti.ooo f«t. On the western 
side of the broad Irrawaddy plain is the Kumon range, which 
Stretches from the Hkamti country east of Amm souihwa^s 
to the latitude of Kamaing <as“ 3*' ^’)> terminating 
gaitng in ihe Shwtdaunggyi peak (s. 7 SO northc^ 

^opes the Chindwin, locally known as the I’anai, is siipi^^ 
to have its source. South of Mogaung and the end of the 
Kumon range, from which ihqf are scpaiawd by the valley of 
the Mt^ung river, start the Kaukkwe Hills, in about 33 ' 

They run southwards in two diverging lines; through the 
eastern branch, which skirts the Irrawaddy, that nver forces 
its way and forms the third or upper defile; the wwtem ^ur 
scpoiaies the Kaukkwe valley from the Many in valley, which 
thTsagaing.Myitkyina railway follows, and is eontmued into 
Kathi District. Other ranges deserving of mention are the 
Loipyet. which sepamtes the Nanym 

starling at Kamaing; and the hilly country which includes the 
fade Mines tract, dividing the Uyu valley from the valleys of 
ihe Upi«r Mogaung mid the Indaw. All this maw of upland 
is thickly clothed with jungle, and the scenery is in places 

"^N^ly the whole of the Distrki lies within the basin of the 
Irrawaddy ; but while on the east the country with but 
a small break here and there, from the river to the hills on the 
Chinese frotiiier, and is drained by short direct trtbuUm^ 
iliat part of the District lying tm Irrawaddy, 

nairly three^iUMters of the whole, drain-s by numercutf sm-arna 
into one large tributary, the Mogaung river, and u charac¬ 
terized by several valleys possessing great possibilities ot 
cultivation, 'I'he Irrawaddy, formed by the conSuence of I e 
Malikha and S'nsaikha streams in a 5* 4 S’ ® souths y 

course aaoss the Dwtricl, somewhat nearer to its eastern than 
its westenv border. Above Sinbo in the south of ‘he ^stnet 
the country on either side is a luxuriant plain, but at Smbo the 
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river enters the third or upper defile. The scenery here fs 
wild and pichircsqtiC ^ the river in the rains becomes a foaming 
mass of duU white : in one placet tnoiA-n as Hbe Gmes^’ the 
atreain is pent yp in a rocky clmnncl, only 50 yards wide, 
formed by two projecting rocks below which are two huge 
whirlpiwls. In flood-time this obsirtiction stops na^dgation of 
any kindt and launches can negotiate it only In the dry season. 
l"he I^^awaddy^s most important tributary in the District is the 
Mogaung river (or Nam Kawng), which rises bey^ond the 
■adminisCfativc' border in the norths and flov.'s past Katming 
and ^fogaung in a general south-easterly direction, entering 
the main river about 15 miles north of Sinbo, At Kamaing 
it is joined by the Indaw, which runs a north-easterly course 
from the Indawgyi Lake; and at Mogaung by the Kanyin 
(or Nam Vang)* which cornea t^iih the railway from Kath^ 
District also in a north-easterly direcEiotj. The only tributary 
of any imponance on the left bank of the Irrawaddy is the 
Nantabct, which rises on the Chinese border and flows due 
west into the main river about half-way betw'een Myi[k)inlL 
and ^^^nbo, 

The Iiodawgyi I^ke, the largest in Burma, lies betw'Cen 
^5^ 5' and ffs" N. and 96* 18' and 96® a E,, near the 
south-west comer of ihc District, and has an area of nearly 
80 square miles. It h surrounded on three sides by ranges of 
hills* but has an outlet, the Indaw river, on the north. The 
lake abounds in flsh and the valley is fmik ; but it is only 
beginning to recover from the devastation caused by the 
Koch in rising in 1883. 

Geology. The hill ranges consist of metamorphic and crystalline rocks^ 
on which Eocene and Miocene trap have been deposited. 
Limestone^ sandstone, cLa^is, and femiginous conglomerates 
are met with. The soil in the plains near the Irraw-oddy Is 
alluvkl clay and loam, and is very fertile. The jade, amber^ 
and other mines found tn the older formations are referred to 
below. 

£iituiy. The vegetation is luxuriant, but, except for forest purposes, 
has not been ochauatively studied. Covering a considerable 
range of altitude, it must of fieccsaity be varied Much of the 
plain land consists of stretches of ckphont grass^, and bamboos 
arc vety abundant. 

The District possesses a varied and numerous fauna, in* 
eluding the elephant, rhinoceros, tiger^ leopard* bear (ribetan 
and Malayan), bison jginirrwf), fsi'm or r-ff/i- 

dai\ras), sam^r^ hcg deer* barking-deer, «erow (called by 
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Burmlliis the jungle wild hog, wild dogp jungle cat, 

monkeys {including the gthbon)* and the portupint 

The climate of Myitkyinit from December to Alarch laCUmtCt 
plesisanu U ia very^ cold at times, but along the Irrawaddy 
and other valley's the mornings at this season art spoilt by imLafall. 
heavy fogs, which do not liJt till 9 or 10 o^ckick- The mins 
arc heavy, sind from June till October the climate cannot bo 
jaud to be healthy, malarial fever being prev'aleiiit even in the 
town^ The tueam maximum Lemperalurc from November to 
the end of Kehniary is about and the mean minitiium 
tempcmtiite during the same period about 56°, the averages 
for the rest of the year being about and 71“ reapectively. 

No official njgister of temperature is kcpt+ The annual 
rainlall of the last dghl years, as registered at Myilkyini, 
averaged 75 inches, and at ^fogaung So inches. 

The part of the District lying west of live Irrawaddy and the riiitorr. 
plain on the east of the river once formed the old Shun princi¬ 
pality of Mdngkawng (Mqgaung}. In Ney Eliases of 

Smarts we are informed that this region was in early ages 
inhabited by a people colled Nora, who were considerably 
more civilised than their ncighbourSt and had a fcpulation as 
a learned class. Of these people Francis Buchanan Hamilton 
states that they ca-lled them&clvcs Tai I^ng (or Great Sham) 
and S|)oke a dialect little dilferent from that of Siam \ and it is 
a fact that at the present day the Siamese underfitand the 
vernacular spoken in this neighbourhood Ijctter than the more 
adjacent Tai dialects of the Smithem Shan States. The first 
Sawhwa of Mangkawng, according to ihe chronicle, wa^ Sam 
Long Hpa (i3is)p who made extensive conque^t^ in all 
directionsp and ruled over territory stretching from Hkamti 
I>cifig to Shwebo, and extending into the countTy of the Nikgas 
and Mishmis. Until 1557 tlie principality was rnsKC or less 
under Chinese influence; but in that year it was bi^tided by 
an cJcpedition from Fegu, and thereafter was subject to Hurma 
or independent, according 10 the strength of the rdgning 
monarch, till it was finally subjugated in 1796 and governed 
by ftfufii sent from the court of Ava. The Shans broke out 
into rebellion early in the nineteenth ceniuiy, and the impor^ 
tant walled town of Waingmaw, just below iMyilkyin^t on the 
left bank of ibe Irrawaddy, was destroyed by a Burmese 
expedition from BhamD in i-Sio. The hnal blow lo the 
dependency cimie from the Kachin% who began to press down 
from the north about fifty or sixty years ago, l“he Shans 
gradually became exhausted, and in i&Sj a rebellion fcKteied 
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by a man Twuned Haw Suing, who profes&ed lo be the re- 
incaitiation of a leg^daiy SJmn prince, esiabJishod Kachin 
predOTniiurce, I’hLs rising started with the devastation of the 
Irdawgyt valley, and celminatcd in the captute of M^aung. 
The rebels were dispersed i but, as m Bhamo District, tbe 
Burmese government was incapable of protecting its Shan 
subjects, who continued for sevcr^il yeara to pay tribute lo 
the load Kaclwri chiefs in return for freedom from 

moleststion, the amount varying from several bulTaloes to 
a handful of salt. This was the state of Myitkyii^ when it 
passed into the hands of the British as a portion of Bhamo 
DistricL In February, iflSd, the Deputy-Commissioner of 
Bhamo received the submissioit of the local olficials at 
Mc3gaung ; but great difficulties were met with in the adminis¬ 
tration of the ccMiniry^ The first was assassinated only 

two months after his atrival; the Burmese officer appointed 
in his place declined to stay at Mogautig unless supjxsrted by 
tTOops; and his successor, one Po Saw by narntj fled rather 
than meet the expedition sent up there In !Sfi7, and EhercaAcr 
became openly rebell iotis^ He instigated the Lepai Kachins 
to oppose the column from Blianio that had come to appoint 
his successor, suid attacked Mogaung, but without success. 
In 1887 Mogaung was strongly stockaded, and made the 
head-quarters of the Mognung subdivision of Bhamo District. 
Po Saw made another attach on it in i 883 , and caused some 
loss to the gjirrisom In <our punitive expcdiUonii 

were dispatched under the direction of Sir George 
against the surrounding Kachin tribes, which accomplished 
their end with little loss, a post being established at Kamaing 
on the Mo^ung river. In tS^t the Myitkyinft subdivision 
was formed. In 1890-1 four columns were dispatched to 
bring the Kachins west of the river under direct control, one 
of which v^ited the Hulcawng valley and the amber and jade 
mines, and met a column from Assam. Two of the expeditions 
sent to subdue the Kachins cast of the Irrawaddy in r891-1 
encountered very considerable difficulties. One column cap¬ 
tured the hill village of Sadon in the north-east of the Districti 
and w'ent on to explore the banks of the N'maikha; in its 
absence the post at Sadon was besit^cd by the Kachins, and 
had to be relieved by a column which had been operating in 
the ncighbourhotKi of Siiii^ souih^east of Myitkyina towiTL 
in ifl92-3 a military police column concentrated at Talawgyi, 
a village due south of Myitkyini on the OLstem bank of the 
Irrawaddy, and after some opposition established a post at 
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Sima, On the veiy day Sima was reached Mj^ikyina was 
suddenly raided by the Sam Kacbirs. a tribe living beyond 
the * administrative' limit. I'he subdivktnnal officers courts 
hotise burnt, nnd the of the Mogautig 

levy was shot dead, M^uiwhlle the Kachins had enveloped 
SimAi and Captain +^Imlont the commandei of the expedition, 
was mortally wounded while tfiithdrawing a pkltet, and wa^i 
with difficulty conveyed inside the fort by Surgeon-Major 
Lloyd, who iifierwards received the Victoria Cross for his 
gkllautry. Military police were then dwpatched from xMyit- 
hyinil, and a column which had been working jiouth of the 
I’aping was sent up northwarcis to create a diversion; but it 
was not Until t+200 riHes had been colled up and considerable 
hghting {involving the death of several European officers) had 
occurred, that the Kachtns were hnally scattered al I'abp, 
$outh of Si ml. After the formation of Myitkyinei Dis^trict in 
1395 ^ expedition was sent to punish the Sana Kachms for 
their raid on Myitkyini, and twenty-four villages were heavily 
fined. The last fighting was in 1399-1900+when an expedition 
sent to explore the country cast of the N’maikha was cut off 
by a force of Chinese, who Icrat jo killed and many wounded 
b^ore they g^ve way. 

Nearly one-third of the population inhabhsr^ the Kachin Th« ^ 
Mills in the east were only * estimated^ in i9oi> owirig to the 
impossibility of obtaining rclbble supervisitm in that Ftmote 
and backward area. The populatinn of the District was 
returned as Si|02i in tSgr arid as ^7+3^ 19 ^^- 

tributiou in the kuier year k showti in the following table 
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Though the enumeration of 1901 was admittedly partbl, 
it seems clear tlukt there has been a substantial increase in 
the population during the previous decade. There la a certain 
amount of immigration from China (includirig both Chinamen 
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arnd ShajvCbineseX Jmd to a. smaller extent from ihc Shan 
States aJso. There were rather more Buddhists than Animbts 
in the ureas regularly dealt with in i^oi^ hul in the District 
as & whole AnI mists arc in the majority. Kachin is the 
principal LuiguagCt ^ spoken than Burmese. 

|t 4 c* and The most numerous indigenous race is th^t of the Kaciiins, 
occi\p*.- „tiQ form mlher mote thjm half ih^ total population, lliey 
inhabit the hiMs on both sides of the Irra^^ddy over all the 
northern and north-easiem parts of the DistricL The Lisaws, 
Siis, Lash is, and Mams arc practically all residents of the 
*■ estimated ^ arca% and their numbers are not precisely known, 
Shans numbered ^ 7^500 in including Shan-Chmesct who 

possess about a dcsen 'killages. They are found for the moat 
part in the Mptkyina pliun. The Burmans numbered only 
6p6oo^ living in the nvet valley^ mostly in Shan villages. Ihe 
total of Chinamen was 5i6oo+ most of them traders in and near 
the towns of Mogaung and Myilkyin^ A tribe peculiar to 
the District is the HpOrts^ w^ho inhabit the third defile and 
a few villages north of it in the Matikin valley^ and are 
indispensable to the keeping open of the river du ring the rains. 
They resemble the o^inary Sban-BurmaLns in dress and 
features, and appear to have been relurned as such in 1901 ; 
but they have ihcif own dialect, now dying out^. and worship 
only the one great nufof the hills. N^atives of India numbered 
about 5,000 in 1901, nearly founfifEhs of whom were Hindus. 

- The great part of this alien popuiaLion is composed of military 
police and other Govemmcnl and railway employes, 'tbeie 
arc, however, a certain number of Indian traders in MyitkyinS 
town, Assummg that practically all the inhabitants of the 
‘estimated’ areas were cultivators, about 52^700 people were 
dependent directly on agriculture in 1901, or 7 S per cent, 
of the total popubtion. Of the total more than 30^000 were 
probably supported by {shifting) cultivation alone, 

Christiui The last enuruemtion showed a total of 161 Christians 
intfibiu. in the District, of whom i j6 were natives. The American 
Baptist Mission has a rcprcsenlative at Myitkyuii and has 
opened a Kachin boys' school. 

Gnacral With respect to agriculture, the District may be divided 
ugHcul- in^^ iii-Q portions r the level valley bods on the banks of the 
Irrawaddy and its tributaries, and the hills. In both regions 
the staple crop is rice, hut there is a dilTerencc in the method 
in w'hich it is growTi, The best lict lands are those in the 
x^ley of the Nanyin^ and, generally speakings the *oil in the 
river basins La extremely fertile, and, the rainfall being auffideut, 
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rice is very easily pown; indeed the ground will produce 
almost jmything^ as has been pro^xtl by the natives of India 
who live at MyiEkyina. Rice is grown in the plaina in the 
usual manner, that is* in embanked delds. Anolher less 
common method of cultivation^ which is also practised in 
the lowlandsp constats in cutting down the jungle, Hring it* 
ploughing the ashes into the soil, and then sowing the seed 
broadcast. Fields cultivated in this manner arc blown as 
A plot of land thus dealt with cannot be worked for more 
than two ycars^ after wbidi it lies fallow for some six^ or seven. 
Tanngya is pracllscd in the hills* In the ra.se of cultivation 
ef this kindp a hill side is selected, the jungle on it is cut and 
bumtp and when the rains begin the rice seed is dibbled into 
the pound, the crop being reaped in the cold season* It 
13 a method confined to the hills as its name sii^ifies. 
TauffSy^ land is cropped only twice as a rule, and is left 
fallow for 9 or 10 years subsequenllyr 

The following table etbibils, in square inileap die main Ch^{ 
agricultural statistics of the District for 190^-4. 

Cultivated exclude! cultiviUionp which is the most puiliiia 

prevalent form. 
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Rice co\Tr5 the peater part of the cultmtcd aira A little 
tobacco is grown on the alluvium close to the rivcf banka, 
and potatoes and gram have b«n niffll successfully by nativca 
of India at Myiikyim. On the hills;, br addUion to rice, emps 
of cotton* sesamumi and rnillet are produced, as well as opium 
for local consumption* and a little tea is grown In some of the 
hill villages on the west bant of the Irrawaddy. 

The area under culii^-adon is steadily increasing, but, as 
the District has not yet been cadastrally surveyed^ estimates 
made of the expansion are of little A'alue. The growth is most tHixl 
noTtceable in the Nanyin valley, near the railway line, and 
ill the region round the Tndawgyi Lake. Of new produrCts, 
Havana tobacco ar>rl Mocha coffee have been introduced into 
the DistrjcL The former has proved successful, but it is still 
too soon to pass any opinion on the prospects of the latter, 
Peach-lrttS thrive in the Government txperimenlai garden 
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at Myiikyin^, and yearly prtsduce good crg|Mi; but apples, 
plutm^ pear^ and nectarinjes^ all of which an: being iricd^ haie 
as yel yielded no results. A few years ago the agncullurisU 
showed no disposition to take loons from Government, but 
this feeling has died out, and there is now no prejudice against 
this form of assistance. ^The loans niade by the slnte are 
devoted for the most part to the purchase of plough cattle, 
and are recovered with lillle or no trouble* The amount lent 
during the seven years ending 1905 averaged about Rs, 6,0*0 
annually. 

l“here is no peculiarity about the loatl breeds of r^tk, 
'Die beast most in favour for agricultuiral purposes Is the 
budalo. Large numbers of cows are, how^ever, bred for milch 
purposes by natives of India Uvir^g at Myitltyini^ Mogauri^ 
Kamaing, Waingmaw^ and Hopin. Practically no ponies and 
only a few goats are kept^ but sheep are imported during the 
dry season from China. A large number of mules are brought 
in from China in the o|[>en season for hire as transport animak 
but there ts no ctiuk-breeding withtn the District. No glaring- 
grounds have been regularly defined. Foriunately^ howeveri 
owing to the heavy raJjsfall and the scant dimensions of the 
cultivation, lack of foddeT is unknown. 

Irrigadm. Very little land is irrigated in the District, the small wetrs 
at Sinbo, KatchOi Waingmaw^ Hopin, and other rillages each 
supplying only a few acres, llie total area returned as under 
irrigation in 1903-4 was 5 squaro mili:s, nearly aJJ of which 
consists of rice lands in the Irrawaddy valley* The weir on 
the Nanlon stream near Waingmaw was built by Government in 
1399 at a cost of Rs. 11,000. The Indawgyi Lake abounds 
" with fish, but no other fisheries are of any importance 

Vmilr* MyilkyiM possesses both hill and plain forests. The 
forests of the plains are much miased with elephant grass, 
and in. the drier (rortions the characteristic trees arc 
tarfkt tuSfreulatm and species of BkUa, &c^ while 

by far the commonest tree in the moister portions is the silk- 
ootton tree {Bom^ax m€tlahuriaim). The northern limit of 
leak is here reached, and very few trees are found north 
of MyilkyinS station* A consequence of this is that where 
l^fc occurs it does not ascend the hills to any corisiderable 
height, but is found chiefly Just along their bases. The finest 
teak areas are near ihc Indawgyi Lake. ITiough a considcjabte 
quantity of india-rubber thuika) nominally comes from 

Myitkjina, it is in reality all collected beyond the 'adminis- 
vative^ border and imported. The area under 'reserved' 
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forests is 150 square milcs^ and tbe forest receipts in 1^03-4 
were 11 Ifllchs. With the exception of iadia rub^Mr, ihc (rede 
in which has shrunk to very small proportions within the last 
two ycar^, there are no minor forest products of im|}Ortance- 

The principal minemls are jadc^ mined in the north-west Minmti. 
of the Diijtrict; gold, found in the Jmiwaddy ; rubies, extracted 
at Nanyuseik, x 3 miles above Kamaing on the Nanya stream; 
and corunduTn at hlMiwe, on the Indaw liitream. Beyond 
the 'adjuinistmtive'' border there are amber-mines, 

jadu is worked in qimrrics near Tawmaw and Hweka, close 
to the Upper Chindwin Dktrkt, and bl river-mines at Mamon 
on the Uyu c^ai^ng. The quarries at Tawmaw liave produced 
immeniie quantities of the storu?+ but it does not approach in 
quality that obtained in boulders in the river banks Or at the 
bottom of the stream. For the Burmese and Chinese market 
valuable jade has to satisfy rigid conditions of colour, nuns- 
parency* brilliant^^ and hardness. The Tawmaw stone^ which 
is of a iMJticuliir shade of dark green, satisfies the first con- 
ditioti, hut fads in regard to the other three 'rhe method 
of working the quarries is primitive^ The firtJt fracture being 
brought about by the application of artificial heat followed 
by cold at nighti crowbars art driven in oud large blocks arc 
obtained, which ate broken up uiio a shape and size suitable 
for transport either on muJes to Kamaiiig or on bamboo rafts 
down the Uyu to KindaL An ad rWwrfli doty of 33| cent, 
on the output is collected at Mogaung and Kindat- This duty 
averaged Rs. 50,000 during the lost three years, the out turn 
of jade in 1903 being 1^340 valued at Rs, 1+31*000. 

The ruby tract at Nanyaseik is worked after a primitive 
fashion by Government licensees. The miners dig iu shallow 
pits scattered over a wide area, as the ruby-bearing soil 
occurs in pockets. The revenue froni this source fluctuates 
very conisideiablyp dejw^ions following prosperous periods 
from time to linre. It reached Rs. 1^95-^. but 

dropped to Rs, So in 1903-3. The iToci Is now practically 

deserted- . , . ^ 

The amber-mines ore situated beyond the ^administnitivc 
frontier in the Hukawng valley near the village of MaJngkwan^ 

The shafts dug for its extraction are only wide enough for a 
man to descend and ascend by steps^ and ore seldom more 
than 4& feet in depth- As with jade, amber is found in 
pockets, and a cluster of pits olwaj^ shows the existence of 
such a pocket The product, unlike jade, is only bought 
by the Burmans, and is by them used for the manufactuie 
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^jr trinkets and The mnmdum mines at Manwe are 

worked in a rimiiar mannerj but are of little ^'alue. Gold¬ 
washing fitfully carried on in the Irmwaddy by Sbans. 
Chinese, and Bunnans. A steam dredger hm been at work 
since 190? above Myitk>ini dredging for gold, and the venture 
shows promise of success^ 

Inhere are no arts or manufactures worthy of mention. The 
Kachln women weave a strong cloth, and ei-ery Kachin makes 
hts own rice-liquor (fAerew); but both weaving and brewing 
are on a very small and neither the ebth nor the liquor 
IS intended for other than home consumptiorn 

ITie import trade Ls entirely in the Lands of natives of India 
and Chinese, the articles imported by railway from Lower 
Burma and Mandalay being salt, piece-gootls* hardware, yam, 
crockery, and matches for the Myitl£)ina and Mqgaung baaafs, 
which ore the two principal distributing centres for thcise oom- 
luoditics. From Ytinnan the Chinese bring in fruit, poultty^ 
sheep, and manufactured articles, which for the most part take 
the form of pots and pan-% umbrellas, rugs, and clothing. 
The c^tports are lode, amber, and india-rubber from the 
Hukawng ^‘alley, and teak-wood. The jade goes mostly to 
China and the other articles to Lower Burma, The traffic 
in jade and rubber is chiefly in the hands of Chinese, who 
visit the jade-mines yearly in large numbers; the timber trade 
is managed by an English Srm. The total value of the imports 
from Wcslerti China in 19031-41 over what one known as the 
^VaJjigmaw and Kozu routes, was about rj lakhs, the corre¬ 
sponding figure for eitports being about a lakh. Between the 
Kachins in the hilts and the Shans in the plains there is some 
traffic in liquor, opium, salt, and sesamum; but the instinct 
of the Kachtna is not commeroild, and at present there seems 
little prospect of an expansion of trade in this direcdoii, 
Maingrui and Waingmaw, east of the Irrawaddy^ and Myit- 
kyinJL, Mogaung, and Kamaing, west of the Irrawaddy, are 
the chief empioria of what Kachin trade there is. Owing to 
difficulty of transport, trade with China is not likely to increase 
in the iimtitdiaie future. 

Of cornmunicariona the most noteworthy is the railway, 
which runs diagonally across the greater part of the centre 
of ihc District from the south-west, and, passing through 
Mogaung, has its terminus at Myitkytnl. Next to the rail¬ 
way in importance comes the Irraw-addy, which is navigable 
all the year round by boats and small steamers between 
Watugyl and Simbo. Other watemays are, however* usefuL 
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Ttst Mogaunfi -^irtam can be u$cd at all aca-^oris by bc^t$ 
a$ far north as Ijaban, and during the tains by knnehes up 
to Kamaing; the Indaw Lake and tAaun^ are both navigable 
thiDughont the year by country boats; and snmil tuuntry 
cmft can ply on tlie Nantabct at all times of the year as 
far as Ra^u. 

The principal Luid comniunicatiQns arc: Uic road from 
Waingniaw to Sadon and thence to China by two alternative 
routeSt the first through AVewchon and the Kowking pans 
and the second by way of the Sansi gorge; and the rood from 
Waingma^ to Sitrul and thence by Palap to SimA-Pa in Chltut 
Graded mute-lradcs liave been made by the Puhltc Works 
department to Sadon and Simi, the distance being 41 and 
42 miles respectively; and other Government roads connect 
Maingna with Kwitu, a distance of 14 miles, Mogaung with 
Kamaing (17 miles},, Kaniaiiig with Nanyaseik (13 milesb 
Hopin on the railway line with Lonton on the Indawgyi Ijike 
(2S milesjp and Pungatong on the Sadon-Waingmaw road with 
Laingu on the N'maikha (xS miles). All these roads are partly 
bridged, but arc unmetalled, and ate mnititatned rn>m Pro¬ 
vincial funds. Rough mule-tracks connect Sadon with Sim^ 
and Sima with Kahpawv and are cleared of juriglc yciu-ly by 
civil ofheers;, the i:x>5t being met from PiovincLal rund& ^J'hu 
trucks maintained from the District fund arc : from Mogaung 
to ■‘rapaw, 6 miles; from .Xlogaung to Koywa, 5 milea j and 
frotn Kamaing to Namlik village, 21 miles- .Sc^^eral ferries 
cross the Irrtswaddyp the most importiLiit of which connects 
Myiikytnd with the eastern baiiL 

For the purposes of adtntnistratEon the District is divided District 
into two sybdivbions: the Mvstkvjsa subdivision and town- 
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ship; and the Mogaung subdivisionp comprising the Mocaop«g «*ii. 
and Ka>iai?{C townships. The Kachin Hills are administered 
under the Kochin Hill Tribes RegulatEon of 1395. In the 
MptkyinO township there are three civil officers' charges, the 
Sadonp SimJ, and MyitkyinS hill tracts^ 'rhe first two are 
under special dviJ officers Stationed at Sadon and Simi, ihe 
last is In charge of the suljdivi'nonal jiolice officer at MyitkyinA. 

The hills wirst of the Irrawaddy are administered by the sub- 
divisionaL officer of ^Idgaung and the township officer of 
Kamaing as dvil officers. At the District head-quartcris 
are the akuft 7 i*u» in subordinate charge of the revenue, and 
the treasury officer. Myilkyinit is the head-quartets of the 
Executive Engineer in charge of the MyitkyinA Public Works 
division^ comprising the MyitkyinA^ Sadon, and Kathl sub- 
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divildotwj and of tbe DepulyConservator df Forests in cKatge 
of the Myitk>^l divisionp which, cscq>t for a smsdl area in 
the west, h contenninous vdth the District. 

CwU There are no special civil judges. The siibdivisioimi and 

j»i*ncc«id („^T,5hip ufficers do all the dvi! worlt in ihtir respecrive courts, 
cniM, (-ml cases in the Kachin hill tmeU are settled by the 

dutmi or headnicn. Under the Kachin Hill Tri^ Regulation 
of 1^95 the I>eputyComRiissioncr is vested with the powers 
of a Sessions Judge in casts arising in these tracts^ the Coni' 
missioncr confirmtng death sentences. The are also 

allowed to settle petty cnmlnaJ cases according totribid custon^ 
As tn Bhtuno District, the smuggling of opium from China md 
the Kachin Hilts is very common^ and the District is n^er 
wholly free froin crimes of violence committed by the Kachms. 
Kcvcfiim The rCTcnuc h made up of the tav, which w 

mimia}*- \yy the noti-Kacbin population at the rate of Rs, to pff 

irasifldi- i^^ysehold; the tribute levied from Kachins at ibc rate of 
Us, S per house in the tracts under the dvil officers of 
Moganng and ICamaing, and at a lower rate elsewhere; land 
revenue paid by all cultivated lands in the plains; royalty 
on minemls; and revenue from stamps^ excise, and fisheries. 
Nearly all the land ia slate land, the revenue payable being 
the value of one-tenth of the gross produce (as fiKed by the 
township olficcr with the aid of assessors)* except on lands 
given oiit on leaser on which a rate of Rs, i-S-ho per acre 
is leviedt these bcirig the only surveyed lands in the District* 
The growth of the revenue since the formation of the District 
is shown in the following table, in thousands of rape® : 



iSflS ^ 



I-Mul fCTcnniC « - 

TdUl rcTtfifle - 

4 m ■ 

a 

30 

1.88 


The fkathamida^ which is at present the main source of 
revenue, increased from Rs, 46,000 in 1900^1 to Rs* 73 i®^ 

in l 9 a 3 -’ 4 - , 

Thu inmme of the District fund, which is derived chiefly 
fHftd*, and fortes, was Ks, i 3 ,ooo in 1903-4. No 

iDunicipaliucs have been constituted. 

Fuflecaod Under the District Superintendent of police are a /Assistant 
Superintendents in chBjge of the subdivisions, an inspector, 
4 head constables, and 96 mtrL There are 4 civil police 
stations and an outpost, while at I^ton, Sinbo* Sadon, an 
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Si ml therv are village police^ The District is gamsoned by 
a strong fiCKFce of military policcp cDnjd^ting of g British ofhcers, 

41 native officers, and rank and file. Of these 947 ate 

stationed at Myitkyinl i and posts are held at Mogaung. Kama- 
ing^ Fort Hanrison (Sajdon)> Fort Morton (SimlX Wayabu 
on the N^niaikha, at each of which is an sussistant commandant 
also at Nahpaw (in the cold seasonV, TjupyCr Maingmaw^ 

N'pum Bum, Sinbo^ xind Palawgyi* HTteric h no prisoners 
being sent to Kathl when sentenced to Lmjjrrisonment for a 
term exceeding one month. 

The pro|)ortLon of persons able to read and write was sbomi EdufaiiMi, 
in i^T as per cent in the cast of malts and ? per cent- 
in the case of females, or 1 j per ccnl. for both fiexe$ together. 

These figures, however, leave out of considtrttion the p<>puU4- 
tfon of the * estimared' tracts, where the number of litcmtc 
persons must have been infinitesimah A school for Kaehln 
children is maintained by the American Baptist Mission, but 
of the schools are monastic, and in the hill area^ c^en 
the clemcnEAry teaching of the /tfwjpY is absent Jn 

1904 the insthutions included one secondary* si primary* and 
61 elementary (private^ schools^ with on attendance of I|E^ 
pupils (including go girls)^ os compared with 1*164 *9*r- 

The ejcpondittire on educatton in 1903-41^41 Rs, r*6ofl^dem'ed 
wholly from ProvinciaL hinds. 

There arc 6 bospitois* wriih accommodation for 67 in-poiienta. 

In 1903 the number of cases tr-caied was 30^054* indiiding 
795 in-pntients, and 300 optiatTon¥WinTe;>erforme^ The totaJ 
expenditure of Rs. 26,000 is denved almost wholly from Pto- 
vtnckl funds. A number of patients were treated in the 
hospitals at the different military police outposts. 

In 1903-4 the ntrniber- of persons succeafully vaccinated was 
772* representing 11 per 1,000 of population. 

[L Errol Gray* J>iafy v/a Jourw^y io ihe M^JCkumii Country 
djwf Smtrees of the Irreiwaddy (1 Sgj); Prince Henry of Orleans^ 

Jhi Tonkin aux Indis (Paris, iSgS.)") 

MogauDg Subdi viaioiJ+—SuMivision of Myiikpnii District, 

Upper Burma* consisting of the Mooauno and Kauaino 
touTiships. 

Mogauag Township-—Western township of M^atkyird 
tHstrict* Upper Burma, lying between 14® 4a' and 25* 45 "" N. 
and o^ and 96* 16' E., with an area of 3,490 square milM. 

Thu population in igoi was i 8 i 867 t Shans numbering more 
than S,ooo and Kachins more than 7,000, white Biirmans and 
Burmese Shans to the number of 2,000 inhabited Mogaiing 
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ilself, and some of the larger river villages. Tlie lownship «m* 
tains lad villages, of which 17a are in the Kacbin Hill Imcts, 
llhc hcad-quartens arc at Mogaung (population, i, 743 ). a maikcl 
of importance situated tsn the Mpgaung stieam and ilie rail¬ 
way, about so miles west of Myittyina. Except in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of hlogaung, the lownship is a nwss 
of forest-clad upland and the density of population is very low. 
In 1903-4 the area cultivated was 6 snjuare mites, in addition to 
/auHgyat, and the land revenue and fiaiAamedct amounted to 
Rs. 4 i,swo. 

Kamalngs—North-western tc^Tiship of Myilkyirii Distnct, 
Upper Burma, \ymg between 25“ $0* and 26° N. and 
97^ E^t with an area of 2,^50 square miles^ The populaiion in 
1901 wa3 only half of whom were Kachinsp a fourth 

Shans^ and one-siilh Burmana. It eontaina 126 village^ of 
which all hut five are in the Kacbin Hill Tracts. Kiiinaing 
(populaUon, 1,079), where there is a strong mtliiiuy polite post* 
is the headquarters. In 1903-4 the area cultwaied was 600 
acres, ap£urt from faungy&s, but the greater' part of the town- 
ship is foresL The land revenue and amounted to 

Rs. 5,000+ 

Myitkyina Subdivision.—Ewtem subdivision and town- 

ship of Myitkyini District, Upper Burma, lying between 24*^ 3 ?' 
and 35“ 45' N. and 96° 42' and 9^° ao' E.p with an area of 
4,500 squaie miles. It compristiS the Irrawaddy van'll here 
of considerable width* and the hills up to the Chinese frontier. 
Within its geographical limits are the three Kachin Hill Ita^ 
administered under the Kachin Hill Tribes Kegukiiion by civil 
officers with headquarters at Sadon in the nonh^i, Sima m 
the south-eas% oJid Mvitkvim a, the headquarters of the District 
and towrtship (poptilation* 3^61S). The poijulation of the town¬ 
ship, excluding the first two of these tracts was i J,5^ * 9 ®*^ 

that of the Sadon tract being 14,011, and that of thu Simi tract 
7,J7|, 'rhe Myitkyina Hill Tract was mrt fonned till 1904, 
In the plains^ Shans, BuimaiiH, and Kaebins are represented 
in the ratios of h and 1 approximately ; elsewhere the mha- 
bitants are practtcally all Kachins, In 1901 the subdivision 
contained 5^2 villages, of which 477 were in the Kachin Hill 
Tracts as then oonstituted. In I 903''4 the area cultivated was 
t6 square mileSf in addition to The land revenue 

and amounted to Ka. 46,000. 

MyltkyioE Town,—Headquarters of the District of the 
samu name in Upper Burma,situated in 25 aj'' N. and 97 
on a level plain siirroimded by hills on the western bank of the 
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Irrawaddy, afid at the tent^lnus of the Sagain^-MplkyLiifi rail- 
way, y 14 miles f rom Rangoon. 1 "opuiati on (1 ^013 ^ 

Elation has risen to iitiportimceonly aince the IJritijih occupaiion, 
iVior to 1892 it a small Shan-Burmese tillage, iLs name 
denoting the fact that it was near to the barikx of the great 
^ivc^l^ ihe Irrawaddy ; and evea now' the military police and the 
o/Hcials form more than a qua rter of the inbabitanta* 'Die town 
was attacked by a party of Sana Kachias in December, 
when the military police /t^flA/jr-ma;nr was killed and the 
fiubdi^isional oiRcer's courthouse and residence were burnt; 
but since then its history ha^ not been marked by any stirring 
incidents. Myitkjina is inacflsing in imjwtancc as an ex^ 
change for Chinese tmdcfii^ who bring large qjuantities ofopiump 
and take away india-rubber and yadc and foreign commodities 
brought up liy tail Dclails of the frontier trade, wbir:h 
converges almost entiirely at Myitkyina^ are given in the Dis¬ 
trict article* The towii contains a bsiar and the usual public 
buildings. 

Hkamti Long.—A collection of seven small Shan princu 
pali[ics^ apprcMimately between 27* and and 97" and 

E., north of MyitkyirtS District Upper BurmSp and cast of 
The nf>rth-cast comer of Assam. Their area is about goo square 
miles and their population about mowj; hut these are only 
approximations^ for, though noniinany under the sii^>wLsion of 
the Cemmissionct of the Mandalay Di^^ision, HkamtE Long is 
bejond the *admtnistrattve' tKjrder of the Frovinccj and haji 
not yet been brought under direct control. ForliorLs of it havci 
however, becnaJicerlained to be fertile and fairly populous. It 
is watered by the Malilthn. The tract was fennerly an outlying 
district of The Shan kijigdom of Mogaung, Jtnd a considerable 
portion of its inhabitants are still Shans t but the Shan popula¬ 
tion has of late been hemmed in, owing to the pressure of the 
Kachins and other hill tribes, tl was ™ited by Colonels 
Macgregor and Woodthori^in 1884-5, 

1893-3, and by Prince Henry of Orleans in 1893.. 

Kntha. DJatrict—District in the Mandalay Division of Bopn- 
Upper Burma, lying between itf 30^ and 25® f N- and 95“ 6 ™ 

and 96^ 42' for the most part along the vest hank of the Aitil lull 
Irrawaddy, with an area of 6,994 square miles. I t is bourided 
on the north by the Upper U'hindwin and Myitkyinil I>i.stricts; 
on the cast by the Kaukkwe river as for as its junetton with ihe 
Irrawaddy ; thence, by the State of M5ngrait(Momdk) and the 
Shwoli river to its mouth, aud southwards of this poirii by 
the Irrawnddy. The southern bfmndary abuts on the Ruby 
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Mines and Shwebo Dismcis, and the western on the Uppet 
Chindwin. 

With the esciJ|>tion of a small tract east of the Irrawaddy, 
the greater part of Kathi is a niiass of hill country * 1 hrec 

main ranges traverse the District, roughly from north to souths 
soparatirig its principal streams, but are of no very great height 
Of these the eastemmCKt ts the thmgaw rang^ which runs 
southwards from the north-east comer of the District to meet 
the Irrawaddy at Tigyaing. Its course iS| In the maiOi parallel 
to that of the stream, and its highest point b 4t4oo feet above 
sea-leveL The principal pass crossing it b at Petsut, 13 miles 
west of Katha, over which a small branch line runs from Kathi 
to Nabl on the maiii line of the niilw^ay, at a height of about 
500 feet above the sarrounding countryv W^csi of the Gangaw 
Kills is the Mlnwun range, starling from the extreme northern 
limit of Katha, east of the 1'aungthonlon hill, and running 
down the centre of the District to its southern boundary* 
where the Irrawaddy flows about 5 or 0 miles cast of the hills^ 
The principal pass over the ridge ii the Mawgundaing^ crossed 
east and wciit by the rtsad from l^lgyaing lu Wuatho, alK>ul 
12 miles W(3t of Tigyaing, at a height of about 1,5®^ 
llierc is a ^p in the hills near iMawtcdc, through which the 
Mexa river has cut from west to cosIk The Sagaing-Myitkyini 
railway on liA way north climbs the range by way of a gotge 
belw'een Bonohaung and Jvankan. The third main range, the 
Mangin* passes through the Wuntho subdivision to the east of 
the Mu river. Its most elevated point is Maingthon, 5,450 
abov-e sea4evel, a little west of the centre of the DbUicL I'hb 
b the highest peak actually within the Dbtrict, though the 
Taungihonbti, on the north-western border, b a little higl-kcr. 
All tliree hill ranges arc covered with dense jungle, and con¬ 
tain much teak and other valuable timber, beside considerable 
quantities of bambexj. 

The principal rivers are the Irrawaddy, the Kauktwe, the 
Shweli, the Mera, tJie Mu, and the Namyin (or Mobnyin)p The 
Irhawaddv enters Kaiha about half-way down its eastern side^ 
and as for south os the n^outh of the Shweli separates the 
greater part of the District from a small level tract on its eastern 
bank. South of the Shweli it forms tlse eastern boundary for 
about 2S miles. It runs with a soulb-westerly course in what 
is for the mtist port a wide charmd inierspcracd with numerous 
islands, and b navigable all through the year by all sizes of 
rivcrcrafl. The Shweli dowfi into the Irrawaddy on its left 
bank, in the sotith-east of the i^Uirici, separating Kathi from 
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the Ruby Mines District for about 35 miles. In these 
reaches it is a wide waterway on which boats can ply. 'I'he 
Kaukkwe stream, winding southwards into the Irrawaddy from 
MyitkyinS, forma the eastern boundary from its confluence with 
the main stream up to the north-cast corner of the District. It 
can be used by tight-draught launches as far as Thayetta 
{10 miles), and by small rivcT-craii right up into MyittyiniL 
^separated from the Irrawaddy valley by the Gangaw range is 
the malarious Mem valley. The hlcza rises in the Taung- 
thonlon hill on the north-west border of the District, and, 
with its numerous affluent^ waters nearly alt the Banmauk 
subdiviHon, rollowing a southerly course, it passes through 
a gap in the Minwun range, and enters the Indaw township 
near Mawteik, and from thence flows southwards heiweeti the 
Cangaw and Minwun ranges, emptying itself eventualty into 
the Irrawaddy, immediately below Tigyaing* The valley 
between the two eastern hill ranges, followed fcy the railway fw 
the greater part of its course through the District, is drained in 
the far north by the Namyin (Mohnyiit), a southerly tributary 
of the Mogating river in MjitkyinA District. In the south¬ 
western quarter of the District, tying west of the Mangin range, 
is the Mu, which rises in the south-west of the Banin auk 
subdivision and flows in a southerly direction, through the 
middle of the Pinlebu township, into Shwebo Diitrtct, but is 
not navigable within the limits of Kathib Its trihuiaiy mi the 
east, the Daungyu cAatntf, rises in the IVuntho township, waters 
the entire Kawiin township, and from its mouth eastwards for 
more than 30 miles forms the southern boundary of the OistrtcL 
The Indaw Lake is the only con-dderable sheet of water in 
Kathi. It lie ck)* to the railway, S 
junction near the centre of the District It is more than 
3 miles long and a mile bread, and is a fishery' of some im¬ 
portance. A curious feature of the lake is the abnence of etty 
streams flowing either into or out of it . , , j 

The Man^n range of hill eonsiats of trap, with veins of gold- OtdnEy. 
bearing quarta, while the eastern part of the District is occu¬ 
pied by crystalline palacoeoic rocks, of which little Is known. 

West of these a portion of the country is coveted by 1 ertiary 
saiuktones and clays, in which coal bas been found nwr 
Wuntho. West of this sgain a large area of eruptive diorrtc, 
associated with volcanic ash, has been laid bare by the denuda¬ 
tion of the Tertiary sandstemet The diorite contains veins of 
auriferous pyrites, the same metal being found also dissemi¬ 
nated in the ash-beds. Tlie Minwun range U principally sand- 
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stone, and the Ganpw range comets of mica schist in the 
souih and of granite in the north. Limestone stso occurs 
in pwts. 

The most noticeable features of the vegetation are touched 
upon under the head of Forests below. The flora is Hch and 
varied but has not been studied scicntiCiaill^. 

The wild animats usually found in Upper Punna are plenty 
ful. Tigers, leopards, clepliants, bison, and isint or ^mfr^ 
{Bos joftdniats) roam the jungles in considerable numbers* 
while bears are common in the more hilly parts. TAiimm (broW' 
antlered deer) are fairly numerous in the southern part of the 
Wuntho subdivision. Wild hog are plentiful et^erywhcfCp and 
do much damage to the crops. The Khedda department arc 
at present (J906) working in the District, and have cfTecied 
considerable catches of elephants* but many of these died 
ol nmhrax. 

Katbfl has a bad reputation for malarial and other fevers. 
The fiMr4ti at the foot of the hills is undoubtedly vcr>^ unhealthy 
at all times ; in the hoi months the heat all over the Disirkt is 
great, and the absence of wind at this season und in the rains 
adds to the discomfort of the residimts, while even the cold 
season is made unheflithy by fogs near the Irrawaddy and 
the other streains. I'he temperature has not been fcgularly 
recorded* but it has been found to nwigc roughly from 45"' at 
night to 75° in the day in the viinter, from to 90“ in the 
raina, bjkI from to 105** in the hot season. In the cold 
season there are heavy dewsu I1ie annual rainfall averages 
5^ inches at Kathl, and varies in the other portiom of the 
District from 42 inches at ligyaing In the pkias to b? inches 
at banmauk in the hilly aremk The Meza valley between the 
Iridaw ]^ke and Meza railway station is subject to inundation^ 
The most notable flood of recent years occurred in 1901, when 
considerable damage was done to the md^^y and to other 
propertyp 

Few deiails of the early history of the District are known. 
It is said that during ihe eleventh century Anawrata, w^ho was 
then king of Pagan, made a pilgrimage to China In search of 
relics of Buddha^ 'Fhls ted to an endesavour to dofme the 
boundary of his territory with China; and from this time 
onwards the tribes to the north, including tho^^ in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of what Is now known os KatM, are said to have 
acknowledged Burmese suzerainty. The Kachlns are reputed 
at one time to have inhabited a large area in KathA and to have 
been gradually pushed back to the northern hills by the Shans 
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and Butmans^ but this seeina duubtfal: in facLh cvcr>‘thirg 
points to tht pressure having been from the northp and to have 
been apf^Ucd by the Kachinj^ who have, 40 far as appears, not 
given ground again. A Chtnese nrruy i4 aud lo have ovemin 
the District in one of the invasions from the north, but its stay 
was of brief duration. It established itself at Tigii^ngp where 
[wrtions of the old fort walls are still visible, but it was soon 
driven out- In 1&83 the northern part of the District was 
invaded by Kachiii4 from the north, who burnt many ^-illnges 
and ravaged a great portion of the country# 

Katha was first occupied by the British early in jSfi6, and 
g)ave some trouble during that and the following year. In 
course of time the troops* British and native, were gradually 
repiaced by militaTy police. It was not, however, until the 
commenctnicnt of the year 1890 that the assislance of the 
regulars could be wholly dispensed with. Ihe character of 
the country rendered the breaking up of the rebel and dacoit 
gangs, many of which were headed by ei-Burmese ofEcials and 
professional brigandSi no easy^ or eKpeditious matter, and the 
malarioua climaLe caused the loss of many lives. The Uistrict, 
known in the early years after the annejcalion as Mpdaung, 
was always noted for its turbuleiKC | and it is gravely recorded 
that the local village offktals and were 

formerly compelled to live in stjecially high bouses, and to 
sleep in co^n like troughs of wcMjd of sufficient thickness to 
resist a gunshot or the lunge of a 

Chief among those who indirectly opposed the Briti^ after 
the ftfineitation was Maung Aung Myat, the Sawhwm of ^ untho, 
a sChCfllled Shan Stale lying between Katbi District and 
the Upper Chindwin. This chieftain seized the opportimiiy to 
increase both his power and the arc* of his State- By various 
means he succeeded in driving out a number of officials on hta 
borders, and by promises of loyalty and obediencE to the 
BritiEb Government he obiainud perrnmton to reUun ^ part of 
the Wuntho State a portion of the territory thiis acquired. U 
was long, however, before he ■would meet British official^ and 
eventually m 1S91 a rebellion broke out at his instigation 
among the Wuntho people. The firal signal act of insurrection 
was the sciiute of Banmauk in February- This was followed 
by an allack upon Kawlin and the burning of the subdiv'isiomil. 
headquarters. Other eels of violence were commilted and 
much damage was done to property. The rebels were* how- 
ever, dEfcftied at Kawlin, at the Kyaingkwin hill between 
Kawlin and U'unlho, and at Okkan In the Vc u country; and 
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the rising 'was suppressed before the enrd of the hot seasatit it 
the cost, howoeTp of 1 European officer and a number of men. 
Its immediate result was ihc incorporation of Wuntho Slate Ln 
Katha District The Sawbwa escaped to China, where he is 
believed to be still living. 

The mosi notable sacred edifices arc the Myazedi,^ the 
Shwegugyi. the Aingtalu, the Myaihemdiui, and the Shwe- 
bontha p ag^’da;^ ^Fhe Myaredl is situated in the middle of 
KathA town, and forms the landmark dividing the northern 
from the southern quarter. It h said to be one of 84 t<^ 
psgodasp each no bigger than a luotton basket, built by a king 
of Patnat known to the Burmese as Thindbammathawka Min 
of Palayipotp)'!. U Pathi, a stjwMirjcyi of Kitht, enlarged the 
pagoda to its present siie and shape in iSja. In tfi&j it was 
greatly damaged by the wild KachLns who occupied the town 
during the raid referred to above, and what almost amounts to 
a new shrine has now been built on the old site in the most 
modem styk of Burmese archit*^um. The Shwegugji pagoda^ 
built by king Bodawpayi^ stands in the northern quarter of 
Kathfl. town. The Shwebonlha ]Kige>da^ situated at Bilumyo^ is 
nhto said to be one of the ^4,000 works of merit aforesajd. 
Near it are the mins of an old fortified city. The Aingtalu 
pagoda sUnds about a miles nonh-casi of Aleywa (Moda), on 
a hill on the west bank of the Irrawaddy. It appears to be a 
very ancient structure, and is much broken down, and for 
many years was completely hidden by jungle growtbp The 
Myatheindan pagoda stands on the end of the Gaugftw imigc 
above the Irrawaddy at Tigyaing. 'I'he remains of the old 
wall erected by the Chinese when they imiaded this part of the 
country are still to be seen at Tigy^ng. 

The populadofl of KathS in iSgr was 90,548 {not including 
the AVuntho State^ anneKed in that year), and in 1901 
amounted to 176,3*3. Its distribution in the latter year is 
shown id the table on the nest page. 

There are no towns of importance, and very few' targe 
tillages. The Iasi few years have seen a rapid increafic of 
population in the country lying along the railway; but it h33 
not extefided to the riverain portions of the District* where, it 
is said, dc^lopment has been arrested by the cost of transit. 
Immigration has taken place largely bom Shwebev and 10 a 
lesser extent from Mandalay District Rather more than 
9S per cent of the people aje Buddhists. Burmese is the 
language of about 113*000. Kadu ts spokeiii in the and 
Shan and Kachin in the north. 
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Of the total pDpijlati<3n in tgoi Humaans numbcrciJ S^iSw* B^^id 
Slmns 49,4QO>Kadus 34,200, and Kachins S.9«. The to™/”' 
vuimed arc Seized over the greater part of the Dlslricfct but 
while the rigyaing and Wumtho lownsbips arc almost eselu- 
sively Burmese, there are comparetively few Burrtiana m the 
Uamnauk and Mawlu ioffnship& Broadly speaking, the 
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nusc elemcnl 5 s strongest in the south, and grows weaker 
towards the north, where Shans, iCadus, and Knchiris^ pre- 
pondcrtie. The Kjiuus inhabit the western townships— 
Banmaok, Pinlebu, and Indaw'; the Shares otxupy the north, 
being most nuoierous in the Maw'lu township, but they are 
wdl represcnied also in Kaiba, Indaw, Pitikbu, and Bamtiauk, 
particularly b the last two. The Kachins are found in ^test 
numbeis in the hiJis of Mawlu In the north of the Distort, and 
in the north of the KathA township. In tjei Mosalmins 
numbered 940 and Hindus 1,140 i of these 4So MusaltnAns a^ 

,80 Hindus lived b Kathi itself. A large number of the 
Indian residents are Government or railway cmplt^es. The 
number of Christians in 1901 was only iS 3 i Europeans 

and Eurasians. Nearly Iralf of them were residents of kathil 
town. In 1901 about n per cent, of the population vrere 
engaged in or dependent on agriculture, about one-siatc^th of 
these being supported by taitHg}^ (shifting) cullii-atKwi ^oe. 

The I>istfict is composed mainly of hills, between which lie ^^^1 
scatteied paxches of culuvated land, where the sill brought 
down by the stieanis from the hill-sides has been deposited so ,tition>. 
as to form a surface sulSciently level for rice cultivation. In 
the higher valleys the soil Ls, as a role, very fertile^ the most 
common type being a rich grey loam known as mj/rma. Another 
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kind is a thick beaiy clay^ hard to workp and vcty liable to 
become waier-loggixl* a defect which Is common more or less 
to all the soils of the Disirict. In the lower %‘allcy's the ground 
is often similar to that described aboie, but in many cases it 
appears to have been formed of matter washed down from the 
lower slopes of the hills, I’hese are as a ryle competed of 
ttiifiiitiff or laterite^ and the low' land la iheicfote often very 
sandy and of poor quality. Plains of tnodenite extent stretch 
southwards from Wnniho to tlie bountlar^' of Shwebo District, 
and frotn Mohnyin in a northnyisterly dittetion to MyitkyiniL 
ZhiTA^-cmtitig is practised in parts, but there is little or no 
permanent _>w (high hind) cuUi^'atlon- The -cutters are 

recognized as the poorest members of the agricultural com¬ 
munity, and it is always their ambition to become possessed of 
ordinary plain rice Landi though they seem somewhat feluctant 
to migrate in search of i t- 

Chief opi- The land teruires prevailing are of constderable interest. 

have from time to lime been placed on special duty 
Arnl prfacl' irt connexion with this qui^iiorv but a cr:smprehetisive inquiry 
pal cfD|». ofiiy recently been made by the Settlement oiBcer. From 
bin reporl it appears that the southern }wt of the District 
includes small portions of the old Pyinsak-nga-myo and Mj-edu 
In these tracts the tenures are similar to those 
prevailing in other parts of Dpper Buntuu In the rest of the 
District ihc tenures are found to have been of a communal 
nature. Land within a village or /Ai(£n-ship could be held 
only by a resident^ and sales or mortgages, where petmiltcd at 
aJh were allowed only to another re.'ndcnt- If a landhcilder 
remov'cd to another village he forfeited his land* though in 
some cases lie was entitlerJ to recover it on his returru This 
system was enforced most stringently in the old Wuntho StatCt 
where no mortgages or soles were permitted^, and where the 
Mj<£I' 4 as head of the commune, allotted amiable lands to 
residents, and might in certain cases redistribute land already 
occupied or subdivide an existing holding to provide land fur 
a new-comer. In wliai Is known aa the SAiiv country', ar>d 
elsewhere in the Districh the power of tlie was more 

restricted. 

The principal agricultural statistics for 1903-4 arc given on 
the next page^ the areas being in square miles. 

Of the total cultivated area rice covered 233 square miles, 
and sesomum 3,300 acres. Tea and tobacco MC grown, but 
only to a small extenl- 'I he former is produced on the hilhs in 
the Canniauk towTiship In the north west of the District. l*he 
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area under garden cultivation was only &oo acres, cotnpostd 
mostly of plantain groves. 
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Cultivation is cKtendirtg eradually and nontially, and in ImiiMyc- 
seienil areas it is still susceptible of considerable espiinsion. 

Its growth is most marked in the plains aioand Mohnyia tnnl 
This part of the country, which was ravaged by the Kachini in pne'i"- 
ISSr, is now being rapidly repopulated, and much of the old 
culti^ted land is being cleared afresh. There is little indebted¬ 
ness among ihe local husbandmen- The ancient sysions of 
land tenure are still maintained, ood these being of a communal, 
or ftfarr^ominunal, character strictly forbid the alienation of 
land to persons living outside the community. Covemmenl 
advances for agricultural purposes been freely made since 
*l'he amount advanced in 1903^4 was Rs. iS,0oo. 

No difficulty has been e*perien«fd in the recovery of the loans. 

There are no spectal brcetls of domestic animals. Buffaloes Cittlr, se. 
are mote gcnertdly used than kine. and those suitable for 
timber-dragging fetch the highest prices. Ponies are imported 
principally from the Shan Sratffi through Bhamo, and are 
generally small-sized. Genendly speaking, goats are kept only 

by natives of India. . ... 

A good deal of the rice land is irrigated hi Mme way or 
other, as ihe conformation of the country lends itself to such 
processes. To secure the required wmer, the many hill streams 
and rainy season drainage ehaniwls are dammed, and their 
contentis diverted on to the field*. Most trf the dams, however, 
supply only small arttia, sometimes only n single holding- The 
most important irrigation scheme U at Wuntho, where two 
w-etTs on the L)aiingytj water a considcfablft Arca^ dowcitd 
a fertik and piodiiciii e of good crops. A lairiy cstcnaivc 
artii also is irrigated in the neighbourhood of ihc Indaw Late, 

On the Mem the water-wheel known as the jfi/ b Uised lo Uft 
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water on to th* Wds. The total area retumKl as irrigated in 
1903-4 was 47 square miles- The most important inland 
fishery is in the Indaw Lake, Fishing is carried on tn sections 
of the Irrawaddy and the Meia, known as ihc Myityo fisheries* 
and in the EW'amps ad}oining the fomner river. The fishery 
ravunttc in 1903-4 amounted to R-s. jo,ooo. 

The District comprtws the greater part of the Kathi For^ 
divisionr as well rs portions of the Mn and Upper Chindwin 
di^nsions. The Kathi division lies dose to the Irmw'addy, 
and includes the area dmned hy the Me^a riven *nie Mu 
didsion comprises as much of the District as is drained by the 
Mu river and its tributary' the Daungyu. A portion of the 
Banmauk township falls within the drainage area of the Chind¬ 
win. and is included in the Upper Chindwin Forest division 
*rhc total forest area exceeds 4,000 square miles in extent, 
and incluiles 119 square miles of * reserved ' forests. Reser¬ 
vation is not yet completet but some areas have already been 
notified, Jtnd others will probably be proposed shortly* Teak 
bthe predominant species of limber tree: in fact, in many 
places it may be said to grow' almost tike a weed. PddtjsiA 
tfJ} and 0 iftgadff {Xjr/ta are found 

in the south of the District^ where the climate is drier. 
Considerable quantities of ^unreserved’ woods are extractcd.r 
principally from unclasscd forests; of these the most ini- 
Ijortant arc jVr fi/^rcJilafus)^ 

siamtnsij)^ a/a/uf), and jamam 

(Gmfima Bamboos and canes arc also obtained in 

large quantidcs. The minor forest produce consisls of sAirw 
f/dp A little cutch is tx- 

tracted in the south, and small quantitii^ of lie are found 
near BanmaulL 

Owing to the accessibility of the Irrawaddy and Me^a forestSt 
most of the valuable leak wa-S extracted from them before 
annexation. Large trees axe now scarce in these areas, and 
where found prove difRciilt of extinction,, and in many of the 
Reserves the growing stock consists mainly of coppice or stool 
shoots springing from the old stumps. There are some teak 
taunji^'a plantations and a little experimental cultivation of 
rubber in the Mohnyin Reserve. 

The total forest receipts in 1903-4 amounted to about 
4J lakhs. It is impossihle to give exact figures either of the 
revenue or the ar^ of unclassed forests^ in consequence of 
the fact that the District boundaries and those of forest divi¬ 
sions do not coincEtfe. 
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Gold, copper, iron, and lead are found. A gold-mine was Mincnli. 
worked for some years at Kyaukpaiai by an Knglish company, 
but the reef has been worked out and tlie mine is row closed. 

The company ha <1 a capital of Rs-1 s,ooo, and used the cyanide 
process, with n crushing piani of ten stamps. Gold-washing is 
still carried on locally in the beds of streams in iMny parts of 
the Wuntho subdivision, and in some places in Bnnmauk, 

Idltle is known as to the return obtained, but it appears to lie 
very small. This part of the country was formerly known as 
the Shiot (‘golden ^ country, three divisions of which were 
recognized, the Shwe Ashe Gyaung, the Shwe Ale Gyaurg, 
and the Shwe Anauk Gyaung, the two first being within 
Katha District. They were not continuous tracts, but included 
many scattered villages where revemie used to be paid in gold, 
and whose tkugyh were called skwthmus. Iron is found in 
small particles in the beds of streams at Thanthonda, Gaoanraa, 
Gananbwa, and Taman ia the Wuntho subdivision, but there 
is little or no trade in local iron now. Lead occurs at Mawka, 
Mawhaing, and Mawkwin, and used to be dug out of pits froto 
ao to do feet deep, which are, however, not wwked at preset. 

Copper is found at Signdaung and, like lead, was at one time 
esiractcd, hut the mines have been closed for many years. 

Jade occurs at Mawlu, and soapstone of inferior quality in 
the Kathi township. A small ((uandty of salt is produced, 
principally from brinowells in die Mawlu and Pinlebu lown- 

ships. j j 

Katha possesses no arts or manufacturea. The greater part Ai u^d 

erf the population arc dependent on agncuUure, BuppIcmcntmR 
their earnings by other kinds of itmniial la^r in the dry 
season. l'*rom Pinlebu and Banmauk a considerable number 
of the people g® jade-min^ After 

agiiculture the ctttaciion of timber is the most impottant 
industry. 1 'hroe European firms arc at present crigaged in 
the timber business in difierent parts of the District, in 
addition to a number of minor contractors. A steam saw¬ 
mill at Kalon, on the west bank of the Irrawaddy, m miles 
south of Kathfi town, employs about twcnty-lwo persons. 

The only other industrial enterprise which employed sieatn- 
power was the Kyaukpamt gold-mine, now closed. Pickled 
tei of two kinds, known respectively us paunf^hi and pya- 
ckiki, is made in the west; gold-washing and salt-boiting are 
both practised on a small scale; and the manufactute of cart¬ 
wheels and the tnaking of sandals and straw hats are other 
minor Lndtistries, 
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Timber^ bambcMtfcS^ crme, and oxUct niinor forest produce 
atui paddy are the principal exports. "Hie trade m tiniber 
eonsisi5 of teak, and and a other * uiire^jcrved' 

woods* which are rafted down the Kaukkwe, and 

Shwcii streaiTLa into the ImiA'addy, and go by this rouic 
to Mandalay> the milwey being utilized occasionally from 
Kadu^ about 5 miles along the line south-west of Mohnyin. 
Considerable quantities of paddy are exported by 
brokers by rail and riverp principally to Mandalay^ for millings 
The collecting centres on the railway are ^V^unthop Kawlirip 
and Mohnyin, which are within easy reach of the Iflrge rice- 
growing areas : namclyf Tigyaing on the Irrawaddy aiui Kyw'e- 
gawgyi on the Meza. Timber in rafts anti paddy in lioais 
arc abo sent dow^n the hta from Pinlebu; and a fair antnunt 
of cured and dried Gsh from the riverain villages ]eav€^s Katbi 
by Tm\ for Mogaung and the |ade-mmesp and by road for the 
west of the District and the Upper Chindwin. A small trade 
in pickled tea is carried on in the ^V^untho subdlrisiori, where 
it is grown and manufactured, 'fhe main imports are liard- 
waro for agricultnnd implenients and house-building purposes 
cotton twbit and y-arn, cotton piece-goods^ silk and cotton 
waisteloths and handkerchiefs of both liarppean and Burmese 
manufacture, Japanese urnbrcIluSf crockery and plated ware. 
Jaggery I or gingelly and kerosene oil, and salt of both 

European and Shwebo manufacture. 

The Sagaing-Myitkyinl railway cuts through the District in 
a north-easterly direciion for iij miles, Iraveising the most 
important ric&gnowTJig tracts, with stations at Kawlin, Wuntho„ 
Imbw, Mawlu, Mohnyin and other places. A branch linc^ 
15 rnilcs longt runs from NabA souib-castwards To Kalha, 
connecting the main line with the Irrawaddy. 

In the eastern part of the [>i5STict the Irrawaddy forms 
the chief means of communication. The Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company runs Titular services of mail and cargo steamers up 
and down the river, and a daily ferry steamer between Kaihl 
and Ubamo connects with the lailw'ay at KadiL 

The Public Works department maintains (65 tnites of road, 
mostly unmetalled. The principal tracks are: ladaw to Mansi, 
passing through Banmauk, bi mileSg unmetalled; ^V’^untho to 
Pinlebu, 41 miles, unmetalled ; Kawlin to Ta^wnia, 30 utiles^ 
metalled in places only; U'untho to Singon^ 17 miles, and 
Wuntho to Taungmaw, 1 1 miles^ metalled in places only* 
I’he District fund+ which b small, maintains only one tin- 
metalled road, from Tigyaing to Man]& 
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For purpo^ics of admioistraiion the TXstnct la divided Inio I>if^ 
three siibdivisions : Kathii, conipiising the lowiishipsorKATiiA, 
TicvjiiNGj Maivlu, and In daw ; ^Y'untlio, comprising the jtflfT. 
townships of Wuntho. Kawlin, and Pinijehu ; and the sub¬ 
division and township of BAWiiAUii. Subordinate to the 
township officers ftre 530 village headmen. In addition to 
the subdivisional and township officers the Deputy-Com- 
inissioner is assisted by a treasury officer, who is also sub- 
registrar, an itjtiitneutf ^iti subordinate charge of the revenue 
administration), ant] a superintendent of land reconis, who 
has under him 5 irvspectors and 34 surveyors. The Public 
Worlts department is represented by an Assistartl Etigincef 
under the Eaeculive Engineer in charge of the Myiikyiirl 
divistofi. 

The Deptlly-Coinmiii^ioner, silbdtvisionAl ofTtcers, and town- 
ship officers preside over iht Districtj subdivisiomlp find 
township courts. Under the Kachin Hill Tribes Regulation, 
i® 5 Si which is in fotoe in the hill tracts of the District, the 
District Magistrate is Sessions Judge. Crime generally rs 
infrequent and no class of odence is cxceptioimlly comnim- 
In the Kachin Hilts, however, a gjood deal of opium smutting 
takes place, which is difficult to cheek, and a few taige seiiures 
of opum brought in from China through Bhamo District have 
been made in recent years. The opium habit is prewlent 
in most parts of the District, as i* frequently the case in 

malarial tracts, . . « 

'Phe revenue system is at present at a stage of transition, 

On cultivated land which has been surveyed, land revenue 
is for the present assessed at rates varying from 4 annas to 
R,. t_S-o per acre, the average assessment being about 
JO annas. On unsurveyed land, revenue i* asstssed at onfr 
eighth of the gross produce, commuted at rates which are fited 
annually. The incidence of this form of taaation is slightly 
heavier than that by acre rates. In the surveyed portions the 
average si« of a holding is R little over 4 acics. A special 
sun-^ ia now being made which wLl include most of the 
unsorveyed but cultivated land. The settlement is in pro¬ 
gress, and the operations have by now reached an advanced 
stage. 

The table on the nest page shows, in thousands of rupees, 
the fluctuations in the iwi'cnue since i&Qt-s, the Hret year for 
which statistics for the District u now constituted are 

available. . j 'n 

That^ameda brought in Rs, 3 p6S.«» ^ 1503-4, and till 
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Ihe settlement rates have been inttoduced will oontintic to be 
the main source of revenue. 
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LoeftJ The District fund^ admiiustered by the Deputf-CcniT 
ftiqdi. uilssioner for the up-keep of roadi^ ^/iZ^-hungalows, &Cit 

had an income of Ri 15 joo m 1905-41 
expenditure being public worki^IU, 5»4ooJ, Ho municipalities 
have been constituted- 

PoltDc ud iiic civil police force h in charge of a District Superinten- 
dent, and is divided into three subdi^isional charges corre¬ 
sponding with the d%il administrative subdivTsions, Kathfl, 
Wuniho, and Banmauk, The first is an Assistant District 
Superintendent's subdivision, tlie two latter arc inspecior'a 
charges, ^Vn inspector is also attached to the force at District 
haid-5^uajiera. There are 9 police stations and 9 outposts. 
The sanctIcKied strength of the force^ excluding the superior 
officers, is 7 head constables, 25 sergeants, and i6& constables* 
This includes a Kachtn police^ who^ while nomirnlly attached 
to the police stations^ actually live in the hillSn 

The military police are a deULchment of the Shwebo 
bjittaJion, under an assistant commandant, who has his head^ 
quarters at Kathi. The strength is 56S men, of whom i aS aje 
stationed at KathI itself, the TemaJndcr being distributed at 
the various township head-quarters. 

The District jail at Kathl has aocoimnodation for &7 
pristjners. The principal industries carried on are grinding 
wheat for the military police^ and carpentry and cane-work 
lo supply the needs of the variouip Government offices^ There 
is no public dentand for jaJhmade articles^ hot the surjjlus 
produce of the jail garden is sold in the ba^ar, 

EtacftUw. 1'he standard of education all ihin^ considered, fairly 
high* In 1901 about 40 per cent, of the males and 2 per oent, 
of the females enumerated were able to read and write, the 
proportion for both sexes being it per cent Of the 509 
schools in the District in i 904 » ^ were secondary, 55 primary, 
and 154 elementary^ (pri™te) ; and the total attendance was 
4,143 pupils 224 of whom were girls. All are purely verna¬ 
cular schixiis, and none is entirely supported by Government 
or municipal funds. The expenditure cm education in 1903-4 
was Rs. ^p40o, derived entirely from Frovincdal funds. 
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There are 2 civil hospitaJs^ iriih aocoftifflodatiyn Tor 42 in- 
patients. In igoj the number gf caife^ treated was 15,970, 
including 699 bi-palieiiEftj and 227 g|>eratJons were perfonnefL 
The income was made up of Rs. 4 t 9 *® (tom Provincial funds 
and Rs^ 850 from subscriptions. OiJt-patienls nre treated in 
3 military police hospitals, the total for 1903 being 2,341^ 

'I'here are also 2 rail wiry dispensaries. Quinine in pice packets 
is sold only by the post ofheest sales through the agurtej' of 
iilloge headmen having been a (kifure< 

Yaccination i$ not conipulsory in any part of the Distnctf Vaccuim- 
and makes but little progress. In 1903-4 the number of^®*' 
persons vaccsnaied was only 2,315, or 13 per i,opo of the 
populfidion. 

Ka.ttL^ Subdivision.—Eastern subdivision of Katha Dis^ 
tHch Upper Buima, containing the Katha, Tiovaisco, Mawlu, 
and Ihlvaw townships. 

Knth^ Township.'—North-efistcm township of Katha Dis¬ 
trict Upper Burma, lying on both sides of the Irrawaddy^ 
betw^een 23* 53' and 24^ 56' N- and 96““ 10'' and 96^ 42' 
w'tth an axea of 1,152 square miles. The population 
18,783 in 1891, and 20,062 in 1901, distributed in 178 
villages and one town, Katha fpopulation, 2*93*)> head¬ 
quarters. The greater portion of the township is cov'ered 
with-dense forests abounding in game. The inland ullages 
obtain water for their rice lands from the network of small 
creeks covering the low lying levels of the towrwhip. The 
hilly pam to the north And west arc inhabited by Kachins, 
who pmetise taunj^ya cultivation. The cultivated area under 
supplementary survey In 1903^4 ** square miles, and 

the land revenue and iA^ifAamrda amounted to Rs. 5 ^pi^- 

Tigyaing.— South-eastern township of KalhA District, Upper 
Burma;, lying along the Irrawnddy, south of Kathi, between 
23* 37' and 24® 4' N. and 95* 9 ^° 

of 352 square mites. The population was 15,892 in 1891, and 
16,046 in 1901 (nearly all Btirmans^distTibuted in 116 villages. 

The h^d-quarters arc ml llgyaing (pOpuUtion, 1,645), prettily 
situated on a small hill on the western bank of the Irrawaddy, 
llic Gangaw range, passing through the north of the town¬ 
ship, ends at Tigyaing^ which woa formerly the head-quarters 
of the DistHcL Kumerous large plains in the township are 
watered by creeks, and ample room edats for extension of culll- 
vatioOi The surveyed area under culthalion in 1903 -4 16 

square miles^ and ihc land revenue and lAa/Asm^da amounled 
to Rs. 45,Son. 
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MawIu*—^N cathem lownship of Katbil Districti Upper 
Burmiit lyirti between ?4* and Y and 95^ 50^ and 
9&° ^ E., on both 5id« of the Sagalng^M jitkyinA railway, with 
an area of tt344 square milca. The piopuljitkjn was 6^306 in 
tSgr, and 17,173 in 1901, distributed in 2St villages. The 
he&d-quarters Ate at Mawtu (populAticwid s 3 i), on the rtdlwi'ay. 
The township is situated m the Meia and upper Namyin (or 
Mohnyin) vTalleys* and is separated from Kaiha by the Gangaw 
rAngev on which the Kachin population lives. The rapid 
increfise of population and cuitivaiion apparent since 1371 is 
due to the railway, which has Iwought in a large ruimber of 
immigrants. The township contained r 3 square miles under 
cultivation in 1903—4, and the land revenue and 
amounted to Rs. 4^400- 

Indaw (rormOfly Manle)L—Central lownship of Rathi 
restrict, Upper Burma, lying between 23® s?' 
and 9 s"^ 5 ®^ ^ f either side of the Sagatng- 

Myitkyina railway, with an area of 4tb square miles. The 
population WM 11,291 in TS9T, and ^4,^0^ in 1901, distributed 
in t5i tillages. The head-quarters are at Indaw (popuLation+ 
470), on the niilway+ The township ts watered by the Meza 
river. In some parts there are wide plains, affording scope 
for large e3<pansiQn of cultivation. The lowniKip contained 
ifi square miles under cultivation m 1903-^4^ land 

revenue and fA^iAam^da amounted to Rs. 49,300^ 

Wuotho Subdivision (formerly KawLin),—South western 
subdivision of Katha IMstrict, Upper Burma, containing the 
WUKTHO, Kawlih, and ViHLfefiU townships. 

Wuntho Township.—Township of Kaiht District^ Upper 
Burma, lying between 23^ 46' and 24^ 14' N. and 95® 35^ and 
9 f 59 ^ E'p cither side of the Sagoing^Myitkyina railway, 
with an area of 592 square miles^ At one time it formed part 
of the Wnniho State+ which nebelkd in 1391, and wa 5 incorpo¬ 
rated in KathA District on the suppression of the rising. The 
population in 1901 was 22,934 (nearly ah Burmans), distributed 
in 301 villages. The head=^uaiters are at Wuntho (population, 
1,379), situated on the railway line in the south of the township. 
The surveyed area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 41 square 
tnileSt and the land revenue and iAa/Ajaiftada amounted to 
Es. 76,900. 

KftwUlL—Southernmost township of Kathl District, Upper 
Burma, lying between 23“ 30" and 33* 34^ N. and 95* 

96* E., on either aide of the Sagaing-Myitkyina railway, with 
on area of 536 5c|tjire miles. It was annexed in i:39r with 
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the r^t of the farmer Wiijitho Statt The population in igof 
was 2S|i 14 (praeticatlj^ all Burmans), dtstributed m a 39 villat'cs- 
The head-quarters are at Kawlin (population^ 813) on the 
rail way p the scene of some of ihe most exciting episode# of the 
Wuntho rebeUioit The surveyed area under cuUivaiion in 
1903-4 wm 70 square miles, and the land revenue and iAafM- 
ffurda amoimtedto 1,05,400* 

PlniebiL— South-western township of Katha Distnct, Upper 
Burma, lying between 40' and 24"' aa' N. and 95^ 6^ 
imd 95^ 48^ E.| on cither side of the Mu sireanip with an area 
of 1,3^7 square miteft. It was, together with the rest of the 
State of Wuntho, armeRcd in iSgt. The population in igor 
was 29,321, distributed in 362 villages. The hcad-quartera are 
at Pinkbu (populationp 617)* on the Mu, in the centre of the 
ttnvnship. The surveyed arfa under cultivation in r903-4 
35 square miVeSt and the land revenue and ihjj/AameJa 
atneunted to Bs. -75,700. 

Bajunauk.—Norih-weslcm subdivision luid township of 
KatM Uisirict, Upper Burma, lying between 34* 10^ and 
,4^= 59' K. and 95" 15' and 95“ S 9 ' E., wth an area of 
1,33,5 square miles. It was formerly part of ihc Wuntho State 
and was annesed itt la^i. The popubUion in 1901 was 3 a, 3 <i«. 
distributed in 338 villages. The head-qujutere are at Bnnmaul! 
(population, 389), near the south-eastern cooict. The township 
ia hilly throughout c^wially in thu north, in the old Mansi 
township. Near Mansi may slill be seen the stockades con¬ 
structed by the Wuntho Sawbw* during his rebellion. The 
principal occupations of the inhabitants are liec and tea 
cultivation, The cultivated area under supplementary' survey 
in 1903-4 was 33 square miles, and the land revenue and 
thathamfiia amounted to Rs. 83,500. 

Kathil Town.—Head-quaiters of the District of die wi**® 
name in Upper Burma, situated in 34' 10^ K. and 96® 
close to the edge of the hills on the right bank of the Irrawaddy, 
70 miles below Bhamo, and nearly aoo abcue Mandalay. 
Population (1901), 3 , 981 . town is unimportant historically, 
and has only come into ptominence since the advent of the 
British. It contains a baiar and the usual public building^ 
and is Uid out along five principal roads running north arid 
sooth parallel with the river, covering an area about half a mile 
long and a quarter broad, The residences in the itttivc town 
ate for the most part unpretentious. A branch line, taking 
off from the Sagaing-Myitkyini railway at Naba, Junction 
{is miles in length), terminalcs on the fiver bank close to the 
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oourthOliset giving eas^ access to the steam ferry to Bhamo 
and the ^ts of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company plymg 
between that station and Mandaky. The town contains a 
civil hospital with iw'enty three beds* maintained by Provincial 
funds. Kailit is one of the District head-quarters in Burma 
which have not yet been constituted municipal ides. 

Ruby Mines District—District in the Mandalay Division 
of Upper Burma, lying between ai" 4 ^^ and 24'^ N. and 95^ 
58' and gb® 43^ E,, with an area of t, 9T4 ^ square miles. The 
Shan State of Mdngmit (MomCJlc) lies to the east, and is for 
the present administered as a subdivision of the DistricL The 
combined area is bounded on the north by Kathft and Bhamo 
Districts; on the east by the Nortii Ksenwi State; on the 
south by the Taw^ngpeug and Hslpaw Slates, and Mandaby 
District ; and on the west by Sbwebo and Kathi Districts, 
With the estception of a thin strip of land about so miles long 
by 2 miles wide, half-way down its western border, the whole 
area lies east of the Irrawaddy. The District proper consists 
of two tracts, essentially dliferent in configuration : a long plain 
running north and south bordering the dvcf and esiending 
back some dojxn miles fmm its banks ^ and in the south 
a mass of rugged mountaims stretching eastwards from the 
]e^*e1t in the centre of which lies the Mogok plateau. North 
of this mass the ground rises rapidly from the ptains to a 
ridge bordering the District proper on the cast and separating 
it from the basin of the Shweli. in which the whole of the 
MSngmit State is comprised. The highest peak m the District 
is Taungme^ 7 miles north-west of Mogok and jtS 5S 
above the sea, and elsewhere are sei-cml imposing bills» con¬ 
spicuous among them being the Shweudaung (61251 fi:et)p a 
Jink to the wc^t of the first-flamed eminence. The Irrawaddy 
washes nearly the whole of the western border of the Disirtcc 
from north to south, the upper part of its course being wide 
and dotted with islands^ while the lower part, known as the 
first defile, lies confined between sleep rocky banks which 
give a succession of picturesque ^-iews to the traveller on the 
river. The watercourses running across the plains into the 
Irrawaddy are for the most part short and of little importance 
After the Irrawaddy the river most worthy of note is the 
Shweli (or Nam Mao)^ a considerable stream, which enters 
the Mdngmit Stale from China near the imi^irtani trade centre 
of Namhkam, and runs in a rocky defile in a flouth-weatcrly 
direction through MOngmit as far os the tillage of Myitson. 

* ExuIadiEiiir MbogiELjt Suite. 
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HfifC it nbniptly Ukes a northcriy cflurse liU it is clo« to ths 
nonKem boiindair of tbt Uisirici, whcr it bends shitply sou ih- 
vftst again to meet the Irrawaddy a few miles above ligyamg 
in Kathi District. The valley below Myitsor is wide and to 
a certain catent cultivated, in marked contrast to the county- 
on the m>per course. At Myitson the Shweli « 
left by a stream formed by the junction of the kin, which nies 
real Shwenyaungbin in the Mogok subdivision, and *be Nani 
Mil (Meik), watering the valley in which the capital of the 
Mbngmit State is situated. .Mother siream de^rving of 
mention is the Moybe or Nam Pe, which ^ 
ncm? State, and, after skirting the southern boundary of Mdng- 
Riit and of the District proper, turns south to separate the 
Hsipaw State ftoni Mandalay District, finisbing its ooursc as 

the Madayac^Jtf'rf' j h,. 

The whole of the Ruby Mines Ihstnct is occupied by G^oloej, 

crystalline locks, mainly gneisses, and pyrosene granuhtes, 
traversed by grains of lourmaline-bearing granite, Helween 
TImbeikkyin and Mogok bands of crystalline limestone am 
interbedded with the gneiss, and from these tlie rubies of the 
District are derived. The stones were formerly obtain^ from 
the limestone itself, but the principal isources nowthe clays 
and other debris filling up fissures and caves m 'f'® 
ond the alluvial gtavcls and days of the valleys of Mpgok and 
Kyntpyio. Besides rubies, sapphires and spmeD with lour^- 
line found in the alluvium. Graphite occur to stni 1 fek^ 
disseminated through the limestone, and in a few ^ 

cMicemrated in pockets of considerable si« alemg the junction 

of the limestones with the gneiss. -t, j ,k, Booinv. 

The vegculion is much the same as is tlescnbv. 
article on the NoatfiEKM Skan States. In the eixirgreen 

*^Tg!«!iildTeilJLds «e common and o^ry- dtstnictl^ w Fawn*, 
cattle. Bear, hog, bison, samiar, and 0 'i (barktngde^) are ^ 
numerous. Elephants are found in places, 
mit tfirnirnr>\ and hm and ihere rbinooerw have niu - 

The Mogok plateau is silunted at a high alutude and 
senses a tempenite climate well suited to Europeans, 
marimum and minimum temperatures at Mt^ok averaging „,„wu 
70' and if in December and So® end 59° m May. Bernard^ 
mych a small station lo miles to the north-west of Moguk, and 
somewhat higher, enjoys a climate colder and oiore^ bmving. 

1 1 used lo be a militfljy saniiariump but the troops have tiow 
been withdrawn ffom it. The climate of tlw river-side town- 
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ships resembles that of Mandaby, but the country farther from 
the river at the foot of the hills is very malarious. The M6ng- 
tnil miley, loo^ b unhealthy, hut, unlike that of Mc^olt, is 
c3(cessively hoU The rainfall vans oonsiderably in the dip 
ferent subdi^^ions. During the throe years ending 1903 it 
averaged 44 inches at Thabeikkym, 43 inches at Mongmii, 
and 9S inches at Mogok, 

llaioTf The Ruby Mines Disitrict vnks consthuled in iSg6 on the 

uLduciLK^ annexation of Upper Burnia^ but wa^ practically \th to itself; 

go fax as any attempt at formal administration was concerned, 
until the end of the year, when a column under General 
Stewart marched up to Mogok. Some opposition was en¬ 
countered in the neighboadiood of Taungme, but it was sUghl 
and easily overcome, and the new District remstined quiet for 
about two years after its fif^t occupation. Then troubles fell 
on it from outside;* the result of the vigorous operations in the 
neighbouring plains, which drove the insurgentsi into the hills. 
Towards the end of the two years it was reported that the 
capital of Mdngmit was bdng threatened by a kige gathering 
under Saw Yan Nmng, a rebel leader who had established 
his hcad-quartcts at Manpon, a village situated three da)^' 
maroh north^st of MOngmit As a resull of these reports 
a small body of troops was posttd at Mdngmit; and after an 
unfortunate encounter in which, owir^ to insufficient inform.^ 
tiortp a handful of troops suffered a reverse* a considcmble 
body of dacoits which had advanced on Mdngmit was attacked 
and severely defeated The disliubances naturally affected 
the rest of the District. Twinnge, an important vilkge of 300 
houses on the bank of the IrruwTiddy, wais taken and burnt by 
a band under one Nga Maung. Another man of the same 
name and other minor dajcoita from the same part threatened 
the District, and a feeling of imecurity prevailed- On the 
1 'awngpeng border also Nga Zeya, a noted desperadOj who had 
been driven out of Mandalay, was reported to have a consider¬ 
able follow'ing. i>acoitie3 were numerous, and the main road 
from Mogok to TTiabeikkyiii became very unsafe, especially 
during the rains, when it was luiunted fay the two Nga Maungs 
and other outlaws, The military garrison was therefore 
strengthened \ an attack was made on Manpon and Saw Van 
Naing^s gathering w-^as dispersed j at the same time steps were 
taken to strike at the root of the evil by improving the admin¬ 
istration of the neighbouring States of Mdnglong and Tawng- 
pong, and Gurkha troops were substituted for the existing 
garrison. The net result of all these measures was that the 
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distuTbances «ere reduced to sporadic dae^iies of a 
nature, chiefly committed on traders on the road 
Mogolj and I’hftbrikkyb, aM tHese were fiiwlly chKk^ by the 
maintenance of patrols on the r«id and the establishment of 
iniliiary poli« important wayside vrilagei 

The District is now perfcelly quiet. 

The oldest pagoda of which anythini^ la known m the 
neighbourhood of Mogok is the Shwekugyi built in Dliamnra- 
chAwIta Min’s time. It is said to have been eneci^ «i the 
oreclse spot where the elephant which brought some bones and 
hair and a tooth of Gautama from India knelt dowTi with ito 
precious burden. At Kyatpyin there is a 
summit of a hill known as Pingntaung, Temarl^ble chiefly 
the amount of labour that must have been involved in the 
carriaire of the materials to such a hcighL Togaung, a vdlage 
on the Irrawaddy in the west of the District, is the site ^ the 
earliest of the known capitals of Burma. Traces of the oUl 
diy walls are still to be seen, and among the rums of the 
pagodas terra^xilta tablets of considerable antiquity, kno™ 
generally asTagaung bricks, have been found in 
the Tagatang p a^i^^ljk-s fouir of ifhh^ note arc ibe Shutengorit 
the Shweredi, the Shwcboniha, and the Sbwegugyi. T^e most 
frequented shrine in (he District is the Shwernyin near 
Mbngmit, which is the scene of a B»tbcrt^ ^ many 
nationalities at the full tn«n of Tabaui« (March) m every 

^"riie popidatiM of the Wslricf excluding 
State, was 34,u6a m 4 *,936 m 1901, 

ibe Mangmii State in the latter year wm 44.7‘'3' "o® 
tiihution of the population of the combined areas in 1901 is 

set Tonh below 
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considemblf! iimnipation from th« Shan Sbit^ and to a les^ 
extent from the adjoining [juLrkts of Manddlay and Shweho. 
Buddhism is the religion of 79 per cent, of the population and 
Animism that of most of the remainder. Ixss than half the 
people speak Burmese and Shan. Kachin and Falaung are 
both strongly represented- 

BuTmans numbered iSiioo in 1901. They form almost the 
entire population of the rtver-sidc {'rhabeikkyin end Tagaung) 
townships^ and about one-third of that of the Megok township. 
There are 10^400 BurmeSe-speakers, that is Bermans and mixed 
Burnmns and Sham, in the M^ngmit State, where they inhabit 
the larger villages in the valleys of the ShwcH and its tHbnumes. 
Shans numbered r6,800 in igai, being widely distributed over 
the Mogok township and the entire M^ingmit State except in 
the Kixlating tract, where they have to a large extent been 
ousted by Kachina. The Fai^aungs numbered 16^400. They 
share the Kodaung towr^hip with the Kachim^ and are found 
in considerable numbers in the hlongrant and Mogok towrt- 
fihijis. The Kachiks, numbering 13,3^00, form half the popula¬ 
tion of the Kodaung tract, and have spread into the Mbngmit 
townshi|>, There w^ere 2,800 natives of India in 1901 (of 
whom only 370 resided m the Mongniit Stale}. About onc- 
fourth arc Musalm^m and the re^t Hindus, and two-thirds of 
the total reside in Mogok and its suburbs. The Censua of 1901 
showed lliat 50,900 per^ns, or 58 per cenh of the total papula^ 
tion, were directly dependent upon agriculture^ a Ie^w propor¬ 
tion for Burma. Excluding the Mogok township, the percentage 
becomes 73 as compared with the provincial asemge of 66. 
Of ihe RgncultoraJ population 28,700 persons were returned as 
deprendent upon (shifting) cultivation. About ro per 

cent of the total were dependent upon industries wnnected 
with preciom stones. No Christian missions an: maintained# 

Owing to the hilly nature of the District the area of 
ctjlthntion is proportionately large, but rice is also grown on 
the low dying levels. The soil in the mlleys is iisimlly rich and 
the raEnfall is everywhere suffident, eked out with ihc help of 
some small irrigation works, for the needs; of the cropsi. Rice 
in the plains is as a rule first rtiised in nurseries, but the 
(hot-season) crop is sown broadcast In the tanks os they dry up- 
Both the plough (fr) and the hofrow are employed, arid 
for ploughing purposes the bulfalo is in most general use. The 
advantages of manure are not fully understood (except by the 
Chinese gardenefri near Mogok}, though the siubble is burnt 
for rcrtilizing purposes on the fields- An experimental orchard 
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was ^Uirted some little time agio at BemardnifO^ bnl wsis 
destroyed by fire before any good result had betmatiasried* The 
garden was fiimtly given up when it was proved that the mins 
broke before the fruit could ripeiv 

The cultivated area of the District is very small. The main Chief^- 
agrtcuttuial staiistica for i9o3-“4 aru shown in the following ^*^(3 
tabICi in square miles:— piindl-fll 
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Rice h the staple crop, the great bulk of the out-turn being 
hanxsted during the cdd season. Afftyttt rice is grown chiefly 
in M^ingmit and Thal>eikkyin. The ‘wei^ riee land in the 
DL^tricl firopcr in i9o3-'4 comprised about 7,000 ocres, A 
very small area {400 acres) is under sesnmumt and a still 
smaller area under mai^e. All kinds of vegetables are eJt^ 
tcnsivcly grown, and in particular the Lisaw colony near 
Bernard luyo cultivates isotaioes, which do very w'ell on tlie 
higher lands. 

Experimctits have Utely been made in coflefrgrowtng on ImrTPrt- 
the Mngok hills. The soil is said to be suitable, but »he 
industry U irapessibk at present owing to the high rates that imi 
hare to be paid for labour. I'he jungles in the valleys are 
being gradually cleared, an<l cultivation is slowly extending 
over the face of the country 1 but the husbandmen are lament¬ 
ably conservative and no improvements in the quality of 
can be recorded. E^tperiments were made at one time with 
Ha^'ana tobaccoj but they ended in complete htilure ovring 
to the inclement weather. A Bimilar venture was recently 
siartetl with Virginia tobacco seed. No advices have been 
mode under the Land Improvement Loans Act, but advantage 
is taken of the Agticulturists' Loans Act, a sum of more than 
Rs- 20,000 ha^'ing been advanced tinder it during the four 
yi^rs ending 1905—4. TBe loans are utiliiod chieRy for the 
purdiase of buffaloes for ploughing^ 

Little attention is paid to the breeding of live stock, and Cuttlr, Scc. 
nature is allowed free play. The ponies are as a mle under- 
sued, good beasts being hard to get. A little attention paid 
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to breeding would be of great advimijige and hdp to rescue 
this useful type of fijkinri:il from further detertoiation^ if nut 
from total extinction. There arc no rccogniied gta^ing-gTouRds, 
except those reserved by the Forest dc|Ktrtmciit| but unculti¬ 
vated and jungle are abundant 

The District contains no Government irngutiDn works^ but 
nearly 1,300 oerns of land are irrigated. The hshenes nie 
confined to the Thabeikkyin subdivision- The number of 
recognized fishing areas is sixteen, and these are divided 
between the Tagaung and 'FhabeiLkyin townships, eleven 
belonging to the former and five to the latter, 'Fhe most 
important is the Ywahmivc fisherjv '*‘hich brought in 4,500 
in 1903-4. llie total revenue from this source is about 

Rs. 90,000, 

'fhe forests ate greatly uffected and modified by the ph)'sicai 
geography^ whit^b must be briefly described to explain the 
character of its vcgClalion. The dry tract of BurmaL extends 
from Shwebo into the Ruby Mines District in a band of about 
10 to I a miles broad from ThabeEkk)'iji and Tog&ung. This 
and stretch is bounded by kterite bilk, which in their turn 
give place to the high range of the Irrawaddy-Shweli water¬ 
shed, with a large spur running eastwards to Mpgok, and 
boasting of pealw of 6,000 feet and higher. On the eastern 
side of this watershed the ground slopes gently to an elevated 
plateau of bterite drained by sandy streams, which usually 
disappear into plains of grass as the Shweli is approached- 
On the farther stde of that stream, i^ e. on its east bank, 
perennial streams drain a hilly country of metamorphk rocks. 

lu the dry tract the vegetation partakes of the scrub-like 
character of the forest of the dry zone,, the only bamboo being 
die Mytn {Z>eMi£ro^a/amut while the tree.^ except near 

die river and/f^r/j, are for the most part stunted cutcb 
CafffAv). This is the only tree of any economic value, ft 
grows sparsely now, but must have been plentiful in the past 
VSThcrever the dry plain land rises up to meet the laterile hiSk 
there are Stretches of or forests in which the iH 

is the predominant tree^ \Vhere 
the laterite ia modified with cby the forest is mixed with 
bamboo (Zl and the eharacleristlc tree is the /Aatr 

As the watershed of the Irrawaddy 
is reached, the lateHie gives way to metainorphic rcKiks, and 
the forest changes to the mixed deciduous type. This consists 
of teak, and deciduous trees mixed with bamlxsos- 

As the elevation rises, the high evergreen foreiil of Burma is 
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encountered^ wiih various species of oaks and chesttiuts, 
eugeniaSr fafVffv and /i« form mg tbe upper 

stratum, below which arc found palmsp screw pines, cancs* and 
bamboos, while the lowest stratum is composed of shmbs and 
ferns forming a dense mass of vegctaiion* As the elevation 
increases to fijow feet, wild tea (■CaMc/Zu and cin'- 

naiTkon are found, while on the topmost levels there is no 
vegetation beyond short grass which forms open plains^ while 
the ridges are covered with pines {J^ftus A’ite^vj). This is 
tl?e natural ^uence where not modified by the ictiori of 
miin ; where* however, ftr^rjr^v’^-cuttmg has been ptevalenlp 
the ei'CTgreen forejas turn bto huge savannahs of coarse grass, 
a to to feet high in the mins, which are burnt annually in 
the hoi reason. On the lateritc hills and plateaux to the 
east of the Irrawoddy-Shweli watershed, the forests consist 
of pure Ijungle, which itl Mdngmit cO'Vers about i,ftQo 
s<|uaie miles. On the banks of the streamy where the soil 
h good alluvial loam, pure teak forests of fine quality are 
met with, or J^adauk miKcd with bamboo. West of the ShweU 
the ordinary deciduous mi^ed forests of Burma are the rulu^ 
till, a^ the elevation incicase^ they arc displaced by evergreim 
vegetation* 

Owirtg to the estent of the natural Lea^i loreais little 
systematic planting has been undertaten, a small tatmgya 
of *5 acres being the wily aica under plantations in the 
District An attempt U being made to reaffMeat the g*^ 
savannahs caused by /wagya-cuttiiig in the hills by putting 
down pine seedlings- About 30 acres were so treated but 
the pines were burnt and destroyed the first year, while in 
the second year the growth, though protected, was poor. In 
i^3**4 the area of the Forest divi^on was 5,3^9 square miles, 
of which 994 square miles were composed of ' reserved' and 
4,405 of unclassed forests. The receipts of the Forest depart¬ 
ment in 1903-4 wnounted to nearly 4j lakhs. 

The nuiir industry is the eirtrtiction of rubies, sapphire^ Minenli. 
and spinels, alt three of which are found together in the ame 
gravel-beds. The Burma Ruby Mines Company, timited, 
works on a large scale At Mogok and elsewhere with modem 
machinery under a special licence ; And a large but fluctuating 
number of natives take out ordinary licences, which do not 
permit the use of machinery. The eooipany’s workings lake 
the form of large open excavations. At present these vary 
from 20 to 50 feet in depth and are kept dry by powerful 
pumps: the niby earth (locally known as ^yon) is loaded 
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by ccMiies mlo trucks and hauled up iDcIcncs to th« wash¬ 
ing machine^ which are meiiety rotary cylinders discharging 
into laige pans^ where by the acmn of water and revolving 
leelh the mud is separated from the gravel. The iMter \s 
then treated in pulsating machines which sUll funher reduce 
the bulk, and finally the residue is picked over by handH For 
the year ending 1904 the following was the result of the 
company's operations r rubies^ 199^238 corals, valued at 
ij lakhs ; sapphires^ [^,955 carats^ valued at Rs. ^+700; 
and spinels^ 16,020 carats, valued at Rs. 36,300^ Of this 
total, Stones worth S -3 lakhs were sent to Loridon for disposal 
there, and 4^5 lakhs* worth w-as sold 3 Qcally+ 

The staff in 1904 consisted of the foliowing : 44 Europeans 
and Eurosianis^ earning front Rs. 150 to Rs, 600 a month 
each; 254 Burnians, at R. 1 each a day; Chinese^ 

Shan5,and Maingthos, at R. l a day ; and 348 natives of India 
at from Rs. 20 to loo a month, making a total of r,&[9 
hands. The company derives its power from an electric 
imtallatlon driven by watcf+ which generates about 450 horse- 
power* During the dry season^ steam is used to a limited 
extentf the fuel being cut lDcai!y+ 

The number of native miners varies very much, but the 
average for nine years ending 1904 was 1,320^ paying to the 
company Rs. 6a a month per set of three men w'orking each 
mine* It ia quite impossible to estimate their gain; bu^ bs 
the working expenses oie at least 20 a month in addition 
to the sum paid to the company, the industry musi produce 
Rs. 33,500 a month before any profit is made. The four 
methods of native mining adopted are known as or 

hill-side workings, /jv or cave workings, or pit workings, 

and sc or damming a stream and diving for the gmvel behind 
the dam or weir Most of the produce is sold locally, though 
fine stones fTequefitiy go direct to London. In addition to 
the mining described above, women are allowed to wash with 
small boskets in all perennial streams licence-frefc Th^ir 
individual earnings are probably not often more than a kw 
annas a day, but occosjonatly they pick up a valuable stone^ 
and on the whole their uikings must be not inc^sidcrablci 
'J’hey sell their finds, usually at ihe end of each day's work, 
to smaM ruby pedlars* 

Tourmaline occurs in the JU-sirtct, and is mined on an 
insignificant scale near Nyayngdauk^on the road to MOnglong, 
and at MOngmit* The Burma Ruby Mines Company did 
a little work a few^ years ago on an outcrop of gold beanng 
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quartz about 5 mife^ from Th^bcilck^n l but the nsaay& were 
not encouiagingp and the place abandotied- Flumbugo 
Is found on the surface at many places, notably near Wapyu- 
daung. The company sank sevemi shafts at Qivzon, but the 
vein ended and further mining was discontinued. Various 
other persons have from time to time obtajned prospecting 
licences and started a certain amount of work, but tiie results 
seem in all ciises to have been unsatisfacitiry+ Mica is dis¬ 
tributed over a|j|>afcntty the whole DistiiciT but does not 
appear to be present in pa>'ing quaniitioi. IJnieatone exists 
everywhere* but is only burnt where it is w'anted for pagod-ai: 
and brick buildingSr and in Mogot by the Ruby Mines 
Company for their foundfllious* &c. 

The only local industry that has attained to any dinicnsions An* and 
is mining for, and trading Ln* precious stones, A certain 
amount oi ^toue^cutting, polishing, and setting is carried on 
in Mogok town- The work iSp howe^erj priruitive; and most 
of die atones are sold in the rough, the beat being sent to 
London and Paris, while the inferior qualities go to andalay, 
Calcutta* Bombay, and Madras. On the Shweli and Irrawaddy 
rivers the principal non-agricultural occupations are lishing^ 
bamboo-cutting, and tinibei-trading. Rafts of bamboos, leak, 
and other kinds of Umber are made up on [he banks and 
floated down to llfandaky. Maingthas come into the District 
in large numbers every year for the diy- season, chledy from die 
ijhanChiiiesc Staled of Mdr^la, ^I^ngdo, and Mengtat. They 
ate the iron^workers of the District and are welcome viritonii 
for besides being the most expert blacksmiths in an otherwise 
non-iudU!ilriiil community, they are esteemed the best working 
coolies in Burma. 

Trade conditions vary in the diflerent parts, but as a general 
rule the people depend 011 the outside world for moat oriiclea 
of consumption. Rice^ sufficient for die requirementa of the 
District outside the Mogok townahip* is grown wiihin its limits 
in the TliabeLkltyin and Mongmit subdivisions, but is also 
imported from the Shan States of Tawngpeng and Mi>nglong 
for Mogok and its environs. Other articles of import are 
opium brought from China via Lashio and htOnglong, pickled 
tea from Tawngpeng and Hsipaw, colim goods and articles of 
clothing. Weaving t$ carried on only in outlying villages, and 
llie out-ium of the looms is inLeridcd solely for home con¬ 
sumption* while in the Larger towns and vilbges foreign piece- 
gcx>ds are preferred OS being both of better quality and cheaper 
than the local product The same is true of articles of 
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Kflrtlwajre. In return for imports ^^ogok offers precious 
stoneSf and k^lunj^it and Thabeikkjin rice* timbcTj and fish. 
The chief centre of trade is Mogok ; and in the bazar, which 
is held e^-ery fifth day, there are to be seen rqiiesentatives of a 
lajrge and varied number of nationalities. 

The main trade routes to Mogok are the Thahcikkyin cart- 
road, over which aJl goods from India and Europe trXivcS ; the 
5 li>nglong roadi which unites Mo^ok with Hsi|Kiw And con¬ 
nects with the Lashio railway; and the Mongmit road, over 
which the rice from Mor^mit and Tawngpeng enters Mogoh. 
Gcnenllly it may be said that trade is in the hands of the 
Chinese and Indian merchants, the Bumians and Shans con¬ 
fining themselves to trading in rice and precious stones. The 
chief means of transport arc the mule and pack-bullocki the 
Chinese wooden saddle being use<L A good deal of transport 
is done by faA£fndans—mm carrying a bamboo pole on thdr 
shoulders, from each end of which hangs a pack. The time 
for these btickstcis is the nuny seasofi, when the hill roads 
become very trying for animal transport 

There ore no railways in the DiatricL The most important 
road is that from Thabeikkyin to Mogok (fii milefi)p metalled 
throughout. Th^ highway and the partially metalled mule- 
track from Mogok to Konwet, half-way to Mdngjnit, arc main¬ 
tained from Provincial funds. The District fund is responsible 
for the up-keep of two partly metalled roads from Mogok, one 
to Mbnglong (17 miles)^ metalled for a portion of its length, 
and one to Bemardniyo (foj mites); also of two unmetalkd 
cart-roads, one from Twinngc to Thilk webin (12 miles), and one 
from Wapyudaiing to Chaunggyi (rj miles); and of three 
short cuts on the Mcgok-Thabeikkj'in roaiL The MOngmit 
State maintains an uninetaEled cart-road from Thilkwebin to 
Mongmit (35^ mOea), a contbiuation of the road from Twinegep 
and mule-tracks bom MOngmit to Konwet (10 mtles)^ and 
from MOngmit to Namhkam through Molo, The Irrawaddy 
is navigable by the largest ri%ier steamers at all seasons of the 
year, and the Irrawaddy Flotilla boats between Mandalay and 
Bhamo touch at Thabeikkyin twice weekly up and dow^n. In 
addition, a steamer plies twice a week between Nfandaky and 
Tbabeikkytn. The Shweli is navigable by river l:K?als up to 
the cataracts by which the river descends from Kamhkarn to 
Molo, and k nowhere fordable. 

The District proper is divided into two subdivisions: the 
subdivision and township of Mogok, and the Thabeikkyin 
subdivision, composed of the Thadeikkyjn and TACAU^^G 
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towtisJiipfi, The M5 ?^gmit State, which is administered 
tenjporarily m a third stilxUvisioti of the Distrlctp is divided 
into the MfjJfGMix (Monieilc) and Kodaupcc townships. The 
subdivisions are in charge of the fc^ccutive ofTicers^ as also is 
the Ta^aung township, but the townsh]|?s of Thabeikhyin and 
Mogok are directly under the suhdi^isLcmd officers concerned. 

The Kodaung township is admLniJ^tcred by a dvil olficerp 
generally a member of the Provincial Scmcci who is under 
the direct control of the Depuly-Commissionerp and exerciser 
cerlain p:nvers under the Kachin Hil] Tribes Regulation, 1895, 

The District forms a subdivision of the Mandalay Pubho 
Works division (which includes the greater part of Mandalay 
rhstrict), and is nearly conterminous with the Ruby Mines 
Forest division. There are 261 vill^e headmeop of whom 
rt are subordinate headmenp receiving no commission. A 
number of them ejjcidse special: civil and criminal pnwers. 

The civil courts are presided over by the CKMjtive officer^, CIril Jtn- 
the treasury officer at Mogok acting as additional ju<%e of the ™ 
Mogok township court. As the District is situated on the 
borders of Chiru and the Shan States^ and peopled to a large 
extent by rKm-Eurmans, a large traffic in smuggled opium is 
carried on, and o^cnoei ag^Enst the Opium Act are conse> 
qucntly oommou. Similarly breaches of the Upper Burma 
Ruby Regulation, a special local law applicable to the stone 
tract, are numerous. 

The District is made u p of various old Burmese jurtsdicrions, Rcvcocf 
where in former days a variety of revenue methods were in 
force. What is now the Mogok subdivision consisted of three 
administrative areas known as ict, which ^mclltncs were 
independent jurisdictions, each under Its; own and 

sometimes formed the combined charge of a Burmese official 
known as the This area was treated practically as 

a royal demesne, and was to all intents and purposes fajmied 
out to the Tfwfl. The rentt which in theory was fixed but in 
practice was fluctuatingp was paid in kind; and to oblain the 
requisite supply of precious stones the umn levied a stone cess 
or fyanidm'jtj;- on those who mined and traded in Tubies> and a 
mirnfaiMg^ or royal cess on those who did noL The 
was paid In rubies; and the stones, duly diminished by what 
the wwfl thought might with safety be appropriated, were 
remitted to the court at Mandalay. The was 

designed to stimulate the production of stones; it was collected 
in cash, and was employed in making advances to the miners 
and in pyingthu subordinates. 'Fheie was no land Ux 
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in the District under Burnies^ rule, though a naminaJ assess¬ 
ment of one^third the gross pnxtuce on rice land in the 
Mogolc valley was used to gauge the capacity of the cultivators 
to py the After the annexation of Upper Burma 

was at first the only impd^t, and land revenue was 
not assessed till after it had be^mc difficult to prove that the 
land (which in reality was nearly all state) had not in part been 
acquired by private indiv^uaJs^ 

Itevenue rates have varied since land revenue was first 
demanded. At present state land in the Mogot subdivision 
p}‘s 15 per cent-, and non-state land lo per cent^ of its gross 
out-turur and Rs. »-^S-o per household is jmd on fauM^s 
cultivation. The same rates prevail in the Thabetltkyin sub¬ 
division, as well os in Mbngmit (where in king Mirtdon^s time 
land revenue assessed at r^ per cenL of the grtKiS out-turn 
on all buds) ^ but in Mongmit a sort of permanent settlement 
colled jram has been effected in the neighbourhood of the 
head-quarters, under which the cultivators pay a fixed sum on 
each plot of landri^spccdve of the out-tunu The Dlstriei has 
not yet been cadostrally survc^'ixi or settled. The Ruby Minc^ 
Company pays an annual rent of 3 lakhs of rupees, plus 
30 per cent* of the excess whereby the fees received from 
holders of ordinary^ licences exceed a lakhs, and per cem^ 
on the net profits of the company. In jgoj^4 ihe receipts of 
the Government from the company amounted to Rs- a+i r,5<KK 
The total coUectians of /kai^meda (at Rs. ro per household) 
anrounted in 1903-4 to Es. 7,300, those of land revenue to 
K&* 17^000, and those of fishery revenue to Rs. 34,000, the 
aggregate revenue from all sources for the District proper 
(excluding Mongmtt) being Rs. 3,901,000, 
tfloii The District fmad had in 1903-4 an tnootno of Ri 49? 300^ the 
riuKti. chirif item of expenditure being public wodts (Rs. 34,300). 

No municipalises ha^e been constituted. 

FolLi:efl^J The District Superintendent is the immediate head of the 
>il*. police. An Assistant Superintendent is in charge of the 

police in the Mongmit States The sancljonod strength of 
the force 15 3 inspectors, 5 head constables^ 9 sergeants, and 
173 corrsrabtes^ Two Kachio sergeants and 5 consUibtes arc also 
sanctioned for the Kodaung tract, aird arc directly under the 
dvil oflicer, Kodaung. They form no part of the regular Dis^ 
trict police force. ITiere arc six police stations in the District 
proper and three in the Mdugmit State, The Ruby Mines 
Company have three inspectors in their employ invested with 
police powers, whose duty it is to apprehend and prcMccutc 
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persons C}>g&god in iiLidt mining, or contravening the 

provisions of tHe Ruby Regulation. The Rtiby Mines military 
police battaiion has its hoad^fuarter^ at Mogok+ It h under 
a oommandant and an assisbint commandant, and consists of 
^4 native officera, 79 norncom missioned tl^fice^s, and Soi men, 
stationed at the township head-quarters, and on the main road 
from Mogok to the Irrawaddy, 

A jail is under constmetJon at Mogok. At present con¬ 
victed prisoners are kept in the lock-up at that station, and 
if sentenced to more than two months’ imprisonment, ate 
sent under military police escort to Mandalay, The lock-up 
has accommodation fair about forty prisoners, 

Education is in a decidedly backward state. There ore EdDcari^ja 
no Go^'crnment schools, ojid none of the private institudona 
Is at all advanced. In 1901 the proportion of persons tetumed 
as able to read and write was per oent» (40 malcs^ 4-7 
females)^ but the standard of litcfucy must have been very 
low. In the M^ngmit State {with a large non-Buddhist 
population) the corresponding figure was only 7-7 per cenL 
In 1904 the District contained only 34 primary (public) and 
107 elementary (private) schools, with a roll of 1,409 pupils (in¬ 
cluding 400 gifts)i as compared with 1,37^ in rgoi. In 1903-4 
the expenditure on education wm Rs, 1,600, met wholly from 
Government. 

The only hospital is at Mogok, which has accommodation Hdipiioli. 
fCKT 36 inrpatients. In 1903 the number of cases treated wat 
13,863, including 494 in-patients, and ^06 opcfations were 
performed. The inoonie was made up of Rs. 4,00a from 
Provinciai funds and Es. 600 from subscripljons. Anotber 
hospital is about to be built at Thabeikkyin. 

Voednatton is nowhere compulsory wathin the limits of Vaccina- 
the District. In jgoj-4 the nunibM of persons success- 
fully vacdnaied vras ^,451, representing 28 per 1^000 of popti- 
lation. 

Mogok Subdivisjon. —Southern subdivision and township 
of the Ruby Mines District, Upper Bunno^ consisting of a mass 
of hilts broken up by lavirves, lying between 22® 46' and 33* 4^ N. 
and 96® 14"^ and 96* 43' E,, with an Orta of 610 square miles. 

The population was 18,810 in iHgr, and 34,5[jo m igoTj 
distributed in on* town, Mogok (^lOpuktioEit 6^07 SR the head¬ 
quarters, and in villages^ The importance of the township 
is derived hom the ruby mines, which arc described in the 
District article About 10 miles north-west of Mogok 15 
Bemordmya {called ofier the kt* Sir Charles Bernard), situated 
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flt an altitude of over 5,000 feet abo^^c ibc seai* where European 
troops were once quartered. The towniship contained about 
5^500 Bjcres under cultivation in 1903-4, and the tand revenue 
and fhafAam^dii in the same year amounied to R^h 531O00. 

Thabetkkym Subdivision.—'Subdivision of the Ruby 
Mines District^ Upper Hurmo^ comprising the ta'o river-side 
townships of TiTAHi^iiCKvisff and TAOAcrsic. 

Thabelkkyln Towngblp.—^River-side township in the 
south-western comer of The Ruby Mines District, Upper 
Burma, lying between ea” 4s' and 13* N> and 95® 5S' 
and 96“ 30^ E.j. with an art'a of 580 square miles. The 
popujation was 0,123 in and 9,787 in 190it distributed 

in 74 villages^ and is almost exclusively Bunmn- I'habeik^ 
hyin (population, it5S4)i a village on the left bank of the 
ImiwaddyT 130 miles above MandsJay, the terminus of the 
metalled road from Mogok to the river, is the head-quaitcrs; 
The greater part of the township consists of undulating 
country, gradually mlng from the Irrawaddy to the foot cf 
the Ruby Mines mountains^ About 3,000 acres were under 
cultivation in 1903-4, and the land revenue and 
an^ounted to Rs. 10,000. 

Tagaung.—Ri^^ side township in the north of the Ruby 
Mines Districtj Upper Burma, lying between 33^ 15^ and 
34* Nh and 95* 5®^ and 96* 33' E., with an area of 
6 i 5 square miles. The population was 7,139 in igqi, and £,609 
in 1901, distributed in 71 rillagc^ and is almost exclusively 
Burman. Tagaung (population, 781X tbe Irrawaddy, the 
rite of an ancient Buimese capital, ia the head-quarterSr The 
township is ^t and but little cultivated. In 1903-4 only 
3,000 acres were under cultivation^ and the land revenue and 
fAafAatfuda amounted to Rs, 18,000, 

Mdnginlt State,—A Shan State, at pr^ent administered ' 
a5 a tempodfy measure as a subdiviiiion of the Ruby Mints 
District, Upper Burma. It lies between 23^44' and 34*^ 6 " N, 
and 96^^ lo^ and 97®" 38' comprising the townships of 
Mdncmit and Kodaumc^ with an area of about 3 t 5^3 square 
miles. The population in 1901 was 44,308, Except in the 
valley of the sWeli, k is mounhrinous. At the time of the 
aimexation of Upper Burraa MOngrnit was m a very disturbed 
condition ; and in 1889 Saw Maung, who had been driven out 
by rebels from the Sawbwaship of Yawnghwe^ was appointed 
regent as an experimental measure, with a view to the restora¬ 
tion of order. It was not long, however, before it became 
apparent that Saw Maung was unable to manage the oOairs of 
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the States and in iSgi the adminisliaUon was ulcen over 
by Gowmment* The Stale is atmut to be restored to the 
Sawbwo^ who has attained his majority^ The revenue in 
1903-4 was R&, t4j9iMH 

M.dn^lt Township (Burmese^ — A tract occu* 

pyir^ the greater pari of the Mungiriit Stale and at present 
administered as a tofmship of the Ruby Mines District, 
Upper Burma. It lies between 44^ and 34^ 6^ N. and 
96° 10' and 97*^ E., with an area of ipSoa square miles. 

In 1901 the population nns composed of Barmans, 

Shans, Falaungs, and Kaerbins in the ratio of lo, 5, 4, and a. 
!t oDntains 236 villages^ the head-quartern being at Mdngmtt 
(population, 1^767), on a tribuiary of (he Shweli The town¬ 
ship occupea almost the whole drainage of the Shweli river, 
Away from the Shweli valley it h billy and forest-clad, and 
a la^e number of the inhabitants are occupted m tree-felling 
and in bamboo-cutting under forest contractors. Rice is 
exported to Mogok and Tawngpeng. 

Rodaung*—A hJUy tract in the north-east of the Mdngmit 
State, at present administered by a civil officer under the 
control of the Deputy-Commissioiier as a township of the 
Ruby Mines District, Upper Burma. It lies between if 
and 33* 49' Nh and 4^'' 97'" jS' ^ t with an area of 

760 stjuare miles. It is a maj>s of hills rising in places to 
a height of 7^000 feet above the sea i but though the country' 
is tugged, communications are fairly good^ for theio are usually 
mule^tracks connerting the villages. At one time Kodaung 
was entirely impulated by PalaungSj, but the Kachins bega^ 
to oust these hill people about a hundred yeans agOt and of ihe 
total population (22,127) Kachins and l^lf 

Palaungs. 'Phere are 303 vilkg«t the hsiadH:iUflrtcrs being 
at Molo, on the ShwclL The law in force is that of the Kachin 
Hill Tribes Kcgulation, iSgs* 

Mogok Town.—HeadHiuarters of llie Ruby Min« District, 
Upper Burma, situated in 22° 15' Nh and 96* 30' IL, in hilly 
country, nbout 4+000 feet above the sea. The towTi Mes 
36 miles due east of the Irrawaddy, with which it is connecied 
by a road Co miles in length lending to Thabeikkyim Popula¬ 
tion (rpoi), Th« occupies the middle 

of a very picturesque mountflin^rt valley+ is the heac^quarters 
of the Tuby-mmirig industry in Burma, and is a thriving trade 
centre with A large and flourishing masonry bazar, which brinp 
in a revenue of between Rs. 30^000 and Rs- 4 o,om annually. 
A certain amount of stone-cuttirig, pollshingp and setting 
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i« carried Oh in ihfi town, but tbe work b of a prlmidw 
chancier. It is less a town than a collection of Tillages^ 
and b dmded inCo nine quartoTs. The actual populadon 
of the group of villages that suirounds the District head¬ 
quarters^ and owes its existence to the Kub)r Mines Conv 
panyi b about 15^000- Mogok has not, despite its siic, been 
constituted a muruopality^ nor has any modified form of locaJ 
selF-govemment yet been introduced into iL The Tlktrict 
fund benefits by the rec&pts from the baMi. 3nck buildings 
are becoming common in the town, and frequent fires in the 
past have popubriKcd the use of corrugated iron for roofing 
purposes. The usual public buildings include a hosiutal, 
and substantial residences have been built for the local 
officials and for the staF of the Ruby Mines Company. A 
jail is at present in course of constructian. 


SAGAING DIVISION 

Sagalng mvlalon.—The north western IXvision of Upper 
Burmai. lying between ai" ap' and as' N, and gf 58' and 
96" jo'^E. It comprises four DistHcla: the Uppeb and IxtwEit 
CHitcDwiN, bestriding the Chindwin; and Sagainc and 
Skwebo, Mlending ftom that river acitjss the Mu ^ley to 
the Irrawaddy* It is bounded on the north by the uiwdratnis- 
(cred Hutawng valley, on the east by the Mandaby Division, 
on the south by Myingyan District of the Mcilttila Division, 
and on the west by Manipur and die Chin Hills. The popula¬ 
tion was 811,7^ in 1891 and 1,000)483 in 19''* 5 
rormcr figure did not include the population of two Shan 
States in the Upper Chintlwin District which were enumerated 
in 1901. The distribution of population is given in the table 
below:— 
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Tbere arc 4+^4 villages and 4 towns t Sagaiwc (population, 

9,643), ShwebO l9,6ifi)v MoffVWA, and KikoaI, the first three 
of which art trade and industrial centres of some importance. 
The administrative head-quarters are at Sagaing, wltich is mn- 
veniently aituaicd at the south-eastern corner of the DWsion, 
the District head-quarters of the Shwebo and Lower Chindwn 
Districts being accessible by rail, and that of the Upper Chind- 
win District by rail and river steamer. The majority of Ae 
populatidO are Burmans, the numberof Burmans in t^oi being 
no less than 915,504. The only other indigenous race strongly 
represented ie the Shuns (^ 8 ^ 77 ). n«“ly * 1 ' ^ 
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the northcni toimshipa of the Upper Chindwin Districts An 
appreciable portion of the population Ie roreigUp hut most of 
the 7^70^ Mus&Lmljis and 43538 Hindus enumeriited fn 1901 
wore either military policemen or indigenous Zairbadis. A few 
ChirVii ane found in the hills along the western border of the 
Upper Chindwin District, and a few Chinamen at the main 
trade centres, 'fhe people, being Burman or Shan for the 
most pan, are nearly all Buddhists. The aggregate of the 
adherents of the Buddhist faith in tp&f was 9Sj^3&9p while 
Christians numbered 3,773, and Anlmists (practically aB 
Chins) a^aSg. 

Shwebo District.^—A dry lone District of the Sagaing 
Divtiiion of Upper Burma^ lying between 22^ and 33* 51^ N. 
and 94^ 50' and 96^ E., with an area of 5,634 square miles. 

It is liounded on the north by Kath 3 , on the east by the Ruby 
Mines and Mandalay Districts, on the south by Sagaing, and 
on the west by the Upper and Lower Chindwin Deatnets. 
The Mu, flowing down from the north, div'ides it into almost 
equal portions east and west, and the Irrawaddy forms the 
boundary on the east. It ls for the most pan a wide, almost 
rectangular plain running north and south, dotted with thin 
bushes and scrub liinglci with a low rtdgc of hills knowm os the 
Minwun range skirting the Irrawaddy in the east, and with 
small isolated clumps of rising ground in the north and north-^ 
east, and fringes of foreat-dad upland in the w'est and north-west. 
The level h generally uniform and somewliat nninteresting] but 
the rivcr-sidu vilbigcs with their pagodas and morLasteries, and 
the interior plain, viewed from the crest of the Minwtm range, 
are not without a picttiresquencss of ihdr own. 1'hu most 
important riverE are the Irraw^addy and the Mu. The former 
enters tiae District near its noith-eastem comer, and flow's due 
south till it readies Kabwet, about half-way down the eastern 
border. Here it bends westwards for a few miles, and sigain 
tnmingp runs south for a fuither stretch till it enters 
DistricL It is navigable all the year round by ri^^er steaiuers 
of the deepest draught The ifu is full of snags, and^ eicept 
in the rains, is navigable mly in its lower reaches. Running in 
a tortuous channel through arid country, it dwindles aw-ay 
in the dry season to a rivulet fordable everywhere along its 
course, though at the appropriate season it is freely used for 
timber-floating. The principal latcK arc the Mahananda, the 
Kalin (or Thayaing), the Radu, and the Thamantha- The first^ 
north-east of Shwebo town, fed by the old Mu canal, is ihe 
largest* The other threes lying south of Shwebo, are shalk^w 
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Tincrfs depcrkdmg on ihe dnun&gc from the adjACcrit coiintJ^\ 
but are raitly diy. though they seldom have much water ia 
them. 

The surface of the District is, to a great eslent, covered by CmIoet- 
thc alluvium of the Mu river, from beneath wbidi rise low 
undulutiog hills of saodstoitc of Upper Tertiary (pliocene) age- 
To the east these me brought down by a great fault against 
crystalline rocks, gneiss, granite, and crystalliiie limestone, 
which form the Miiiwun mnge. The alluvium ts largely im* 
prcgtrated with salt. Coal occurs iit the Tertiary beds. 

From a botanicra point of view the District U very poor. Eotwy. 
Only three kinds of bamboos are found : namely, ^Aathtur {Bam- 
fiusa Th/At), nfy/HV'a {Ektidf^lamus iirkttn), and Hnit'a 
(£>/ila/tfrrirrtiv««r per^radk\ The most important trees are 
teak (T^tana jVBmfir), wi {Dipteromrp^s tvhtrtui^t)^ thi^ 

(Siwrta iAitii {Ahfansrrkota uiitafa^ yinma {Chkk- 

roitm tabularis), ingyin {FtniaeiHt siamimit), pyinS^do {Xylia 
d^/al>riforma\ iha {Aoida CateiAu), and /artiwng (Aemta 
lenopAIofa), Further details regarding the vegetation wiU 
IjC foLind uiidfr the h^d of Fot^sis. 

The wild animals are the elephant, the bisotl, the 

the hog deer, the sam^r^ the barking-deer, 
the brow-antleied deer {Cfnms iMi), the wild hog* the hare, the 
jackal durtvs% the jungle dog rvfiVurti), and the 

common tree cal or |mltti-civert {raraJ&j^urvj A^rmafiArwiifuj). 

Tigers arc scartre, but leopards are common everj'where; and 
during the cold season wild water fowl aboend. Quail visit 
the District in the ralns^ and the jungk fowl and frartcolin 

breed and are plentiruL ™ ^ 

The climate is good, e^ictpt in the north and north-west. 
where h is malarious. The heaLt in the dry season ia very p,i^[| 
great, as elsewhere in the dry ^one, but is less intense in thc irkW^b 
north and north-west of the DislricL The mean temperaiurc 
recorded at Shwebo is Bo®, the thermometer readings^ varying 
^rem 56* in January to 104* in May. The rainfall is scanty 
and irregular, except in the north and nOrth"West+ The average 
varies from 39 to 49 inches* but the maximum would, no doubt, 
be higher if a record were kept in the hilly tmciSv The 
Tainfall follows the valleys of the Irrawaddy and Mu, and 
leaves the rest of the I>Birici comparatively dry. 

According to tradition Shwclxj town was founded by a 
hunter (Burmese, uwAjc?) named Fo at ibe end of the 
sixteenth century, and was then called Moksongapoywa- It logy^ 
was from this hunter ancKior that Akungpayi {Alompia), the 
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redoubtabk Burmese oonqueror, traced his dtscent- The 
warrior king, who is said to bai-e been btim lO the htinler’s 
village^ fortified the place after he had risen from obscurity to 
prominence, surrounded it with a moat and walls, and mode it 
hi$ capital after his successful rebellion against the Talaings. 
None of the successors of Alaungpayi e^'er used Shwebo as 
a capital for any length of time; but it was with the aid of 
men from this District that prince Thamwaddy displaced 
Eagyidaw from the throne^ and Mindon successfully rebelled 
against his half-brother Fagan Min ; while the Shwebo people 
maintained ihdr character as king nuikers fay supporting 
Mindon against the futile icbdlion of the Myingvtn and 
Fadein princes. When the British force Gr&t marched into 
Shwebo^ after the nnncacatlon of Upper Burma^ the 
u^wn (the chief ofticial of the place) submitted with all his 
subordinates, and greatly assisted the administration by put¬ 
ting down the organkod dacoit bands under the leadership of 
the noiorioua Hla U and others, which kept the District more 
Or less disturbed for ftve years after the occupation. A good 
deal of the western portion of Shwebo then formed a se|iarate 
District known as Ye-u, which was split up in 1&95, the greater 
part of its area being incorporated in Shwebo, 

The principal pagodas are the Shwetoxa at Shwebo^ the 
Ingyindaw at Seikkitrif the Shwekugyi at Myedu^ snd the 
Thihadaw at Kabwet Shwebo h rich in aichaeolcgical re- 
aa the old walled lown^ the ruined shrtnc&^ and the 
inscribed marble slabs that are found scatteied oil over the 
District testify; but the country has not yet been thoroughly 
studied from Att ftfchaeologicol pBint of %iew, 

Tlw The population incnMcd from 230^779 in 1891 to 

P™P^ in 1901. Its distribution in the latter year is showTi in the 
table on tlae next page. 

The only town is Shwebo^ the bead-quarters. Yc-u Is one 
of the most densely populated townships in Upper Burma; 
and the other centml townships^ Shwebo and Kinu, are thickly 
inhabited, their density contrasting forcibly with that of the 
Kyunhli townships which occupies the north-west comcf of 
the District There has been considerable immigration from 
the Mandalay and Lower Chindwin Districts, and the number 
of persons bom in India who were enumerated here in 1901 
was about 2,600. This number constitutes a comparauvely 
small proportion of the rcpresentairves of the Indian religions, 
who in igoi included 4,300 MusalmAns and ifioct HinduSi 
Shwebo tomn and cantonment contain between 1*000 and 
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1,500 iMtives of India; but a large number of the Mosalmins 
art indigenous Z*irb 3 ,dis, known sotnetiines as Myfdu #a/af, 
who are found here and there, especialJy in whal used 10 
be the Myedu township. The inajorit;^ of the population 
is Buddhist, aud nearly 99 per cent. taHt Burmese. 
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The Borman population in 1901 aSo,jo<i, or over ^ 
97 per cent, of the total. The other indigenous rates aie 
represented hy less than 1,000 Shans in the northerly areas. 

No lest than 316,686, or ysiwr cent of the total population, 
were in 1901 engaged in, or dependent upon, (^culture, 
Owing to the frequent failute of the mins, the cuUivatoT has 
to supplement his income by selling firewood, bamboos, art 
timber, by e*lT3Cting resin oil, by making mala wd that^ 
or by working as a eooly on the railway or on the Shwebo 
Cana], or as a field-labourer in other Districts ; but with 
the b^inning of the monsoon he drifts back to his anroesttal 


fields. 

Christians are fairly numerous; their total m tgoi was 
3,493, including 1,3*8 Roman Catholies. The Roman com¬ 
munion has long been at work in the District. It has its 
headfluartera at Monhla and Chanihaywa, possesses sev^ 
churches, and ministers to eleven Christian nlJages, in which 
it keeps up vernacular schools. The Anglican (S.P.G,) Mission 
at Shwebo was started in 18S7, It maintains a eht^ 
an Anglo- vemacular school. Altogether, >, 555 ^^ Christians 


are natives. 

The soil varies from a stiff black cotton soil to light sand, 
and the surface from rich ravines annually fertilised by Icaf^ 
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h™l mould washed dow-n fiom the ndf-hbouring higtilands to stedle 

^ "S- (*«.) »t Jk^ F»vcl. The njinHl 

Itoeghom !»• ot 1 »> t,«. 

in the hilly a^as in the north and north west. The husband 
!n ShLba is « and short-sighted as elsewhere 

in Burma, and maltcs rice his mam ert^ 

var^n^^il and the fickle rain supply. On the 

somh-lcslem borders, however, se»mnm. 

cotton arc po-^: wid the allu ™1 formations of the n.ers 

are covered in the dry season with island crops 

kinds, such as p«e. and Ws, tohscco, "S 

tomatoes, gram, and the like- Kice is cultivai^ m lU nsuai 

mannCT. except in the Tabayin and You d 

fields are ploughed dry. and the seed is sown broadcast and 

left to mature without transplanung. 

Chief The area cultivated depends entirely upon the local la^l, 

«gri™l' ihusituies very considerably ffom year to year, n 1B9 ^ 

ic* about 37a square miles were under ^ 

•nd prfn- , ,□ square miles, a total which increased steadily tiU 189 7 - 3 - 
cii-femp.. the bad year iSpS-*- There was a large mcr^ 

in iSgo-iwo, and by 1900-1 the cultivated area had 
to 645 square miles, but this total fell to square miles 
in 1901-3, The following ore the main agricultural statistics 

___ . 4 in wzm-i'Mr^ ^ 
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The promise of the early rains caused the inenase m 
but of the total shown above no less than 167 square mi is 
foiled to mature. Rice was sown on 43* square miles. 
paratively liule maym (or hot-scason) rke is grown, 

(d various kinds covered 15 square miles, and sesamum 
43 square miles, and 1,200 aoes were under cottM, a^ * 
area as compared with that in the nrighbouring^ stne 
Sogaing and the Lower Chindwin. Cultivation is increasing 
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war by yfsir, IbHow lands are ever bemg brought niidw 
cultivation ; and, but for climatic causes, the increase would 

have been by leaps and bounds, ^ . j i __ 

Thera is ni>t much experimenting in new 
products Natives of India have attempted to cultivate firtun 
on idluvial lands, but have failed hlthert^ owiuk lo want 
pf tain, Amciican tnaire and tobacco (Virguita and Havana) 

W«e tried on Sheinmagi Island in 190 O, and *0 far as 
vfas concerned they were fairly successful; but they offerecl 
inducement to the hnsbanditian, as their quality was 
considered inferior to that of the local varieties. A^culturel 
advances are made regularly, the average for the four y^ 
ending ,905 being about Rs. r6.o«. but ^bivatore obm 
find some difficulty in furnishuig the required ^untj. In¬ 
stances in which boreowera have had to share the loan ^th 
their sureties have come to light; and u is said |^^'"'bou 
some accommodation of this kind, security would ^ 

be forthcoming. Some villages have, bO'^cver. 
largely by means of Government loans, and on the whole 
the advances may be said to be populafi i_ t. j 

0 «n and buffiilocs are bred in the ordinary haphaj^ Catifc, 

fashion. Not a single bull h. kept for brewing. A fow^P 

bred stallions are kept for stud purposes, b^^bey ^ 

unfit fur breeding. Sheep and goals we ^ exclusively by 

natives of India, and their nurtibeis are tnliing. T„i„.iot 

'^?;Sa?on Tat present effected by me^ of the f 

canal and numerous tanks. 'Fhe former us^ to take off fr^ 

the Mil, and crossed several streams which were 

dammed and diverted into it, but now ortly 

canal is kept up which docs not intersect 

The present catchment area is comparatively small, tmd rt^e 

water supply depends on local rainlalk » that 

the work is of little use- In a fiivourable year, on the other 

hand, it gets too full, and fear of a breach of the embank ni^t 

occasionally makes it necessary lo open the ^uic^ with the 

result that ihe water flows over and deluges^ ihe ahe^y i^iv 

dated fields. The Shwebo Canal, opened m 

designed to drew a large quantity of water front the 

as it will be possible to control it efiectuolly, it should prove 

an invaluable irrigation work. The cost of t ® ^ ™ 

El lakhs, and the area irrigable is *95 squ^ mlw. 

Lincipol tanks are at Hladaw, Payan. Pahing. 

Gycjr Yinha, Pindin. Kantbaya, Yatha. and Taae T^ 
(itSnt area, like that of the dd Mu canal, is small, and 


Fq^citi;. 
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they depend 5 okly dn Uie rainfiill rtxid the dralivigc (tom the 
adjacent country* At certain times tliey have a re^e of 
water which mAy prove reaily mefuij but such occasions ^ 
very rare- In 1905-4 about 97 square miles, mostly under 
rice* were irrigated- Of total iS, 8 oo acies obtained their 
water-suindy from (anks, 5,000 acres from wells, and 39,100 
acres from Government caimls- These last had irrigated or^ly 
4,000 acres in the previous year (rQoa-j)t the mcrease in 
190J-4 being due to the Improvements made in the old Mil 
canal, assisted by propitious rainfall. The irrigated lan^ 
lie almost entirely in the Shwebo subdivision and the Tsbayin 
township. The only two large fisheries are the Dandiba and 
the Kyauk.wiung in the Irrawaddy. 

Shwebo is included in the Mu Forest division, which also 
comprise Sagaing and a port of Kath.'L The forests are 
confined to the north and north west, and are of two kinds, 
teak and cutch. In the former, ittdiois) 
and in IDipfinkrarfiiS ruivroil^ias) are also found to some 
(srtenL The V'abin and Kanbalu Reserves are the only ones 
In the District. In the former the planting of teak, to the 
extent of a square mile, has been carried out successfully. 
In the latter experiments have been tried with sandal-wofid 
SMd, which germinated well, though the young plants have 
suffered from the alUcks of insects and rodents. The area 
of ^ reserved' forests is 595 square miles, of which 10 square 
miles are cutch, and the rest teak, with a sprinkling of 
and The area of the unclasscd forests Is 3,107 square 

miles; and it has been proposed to convert S3 square miles 
of these into a cutch Reserve, though the final scttlemcnl liaa 
not yet been completed. The chief minoir forest products are 
fAifji (resin oil), cutcb, and bambooSi all of which are abundant. 
Five Chinese firms are engaged jn the cutch trade, and their 
business is brisk, llic forest revenue in 1903-4 was nearly 
a lakh and a half 

Coal was worked from 1S91 to 1903 by the Burma Coal 
Mines Company at Letkokpin, 6 miles from Kabwet on the 
Irrawaddy, by meains of shaftings, the hauling being dona by 
steam. The mines were capable of turning out 2,000 tons 
monthly, but the Btircia Railways Company were the chief 
pujcha^rs, consuming about 800 tons a month. ^ he mine 
bos now been shut down. A prcispcctJng licence for rubies, 
gold, and silver has been issu-^, and leases of land for the 
purpOK of bearing for eaith-oil have been granted ; but though 
good petroleum has been obtained, the wells, which ore in 
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the Kyuhlila township, have been abandoned owing to the 
tmheaUhiticss of the place SaU is esiracied from brine^wella 
in the JUnlKilit^ Shwcbo, and ShcSntnagft townships. The 
average earnings of the workers art four anim a day^ ai>d the 
salt prodLiced h used locally, besides being esported to other 
Districts, Pottery clay exists in ptaora. Gravel, lateritfi^ and 
sandstone art cKtractcdi mostly by nativi^ of India, to meet 
local demands on acoonnt of public wen-ks, 

Silt'weaying is carried on at Chiba and Seikkun in the Arti uul 
Sbwebo township. The produce of ihe s-illagc looms holds 
its own, in spite of the cooipciition of imported fabrics, which, 
though cheaper, are far less strong and durable. 'Ihe method 
of working 15 purely Bortncse, and the patterns ha™ improved 
greatly in design of late. For weaving put|»sei raw silk (I rvdian 
or Chinese) is brought from Mandalay, and tlie articles turned 
out are mainly JnHfiS (waisteloths) of various kinds. Articles 
other than /rww ate woven ortly when special orders have been 
given. The dyeing of the taw silk is largely done on the spot. 

The manufacture of pottery is pmedsed all the year round 
at ICyaukmyiiLtigi Shwegutt, Sbwedaik, and a few other sillies 
on the Irrawaddy by professional potters; elsewhere it ia 
carried on only during the dry months of the year ds a sub¬ 
sidiary occupation by agriculturists. Unglausd pottery is manu¬ 
factured in the ordinary way from clay mined with sand, and 
fired in heaps that art coated with clay. If black instead of 
the usual tod ware is required, bran is poured on the burning 
heap and the articles ate coloured by the smoke. In the 
manufacture of glared pottery, the only essential difference 
is the smearing of the green pots with what is known as (kdWt 
the slag left after silver has bw octtacled fr™ lead ore. The 
making of glared pots is a more profitable industry than that 
of ungtared, as it is attended with leas breakage. In the 
Kanbalu township a constdcrable section, of the population 
is engaged during the dty season in wtarvirig mat-s and tough 
baskets of various kitais. Tontabin is the centre of the mat 
smd baskeE mdustryp 

The principal exports are salt, which is taken by local Cramer 
traders in boats to Kathll from Shebunagft and Thit-seingyi “ ‘ 

on the trmwaddy, and cuteh, seiri by rail to Rangoon by 
1 few Chinese firms which have betsi established in the 
District since the opening of the cutch forests, PoUc U sent 
out in boats by merchants living on the Irrawaddy and the 
Mu ; lice and European goods come in by rail, principally 
from Mandalay; artd sesacium oU in eartfi from the Sagoing 
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snd Lower Chindwin Dtslricts. B^mls fetch lobacco from 
Sagaing, Msfingyan, and Fatofcku; (fUh-paste) is biought 

by rail from Monday and in boats from the deltaic Districts 
of Lower Bnmia; and rice comes by mil from Kawlln and 
Wnntho in the neighbouring District of Katba. As Uie 
District is poor^ the wants of the people ate confined for the 
most part to these main articles of consumption. The chief 
centres for boats ate Kj-aulcmyating. Thiiseingyi. and Shein^ 
mag^ on the Irrawaddyp and Mugan, Sininr and Ye-u on the 
Mil. The jaggery sugar from the Ve-u subdivision is t;3t|v>rted 
in cams to Katha, where it finds a ready sale owing to its 
damp^resisting properties^ Mandalay supplies the raw Chinese 
or Indian silt used by the ^lt-wea>'em of the District. 

The Burma Railway runs through the heart of Sbwebo^ 
tinting MjitkyiniS with Mandalay, and serving the whole 
Dktrict, as from almost every station a road branches out 
either east to the Irrawaddy or west to the Mu. The Public 
V^^orks department maintains 4S inik$ of melaJlcdi and 30 l 
miles of unmetalled roads. The principal metalled roads are 
from Shwebo to Kyautmyaung (17 miles), connecting the Mu 
valley with the Irrawaddy, and from Kinii to Ye-u (13 miles)* 
T’he most important unmelaJled tracks are from K.inu to 
Kabwet on tlie Irrawaddy 9 miles below Thabeikkyin, whence 
an important metalled road clinibs to Mogok, the headMiiuarteTS 
of the Ruby Mines District; from Ycu to Paga on the UpfMir 
Chindwin border; and from Ye u to Saingbyin on the I^wer 
Chindwin border. The l>islrici fund keeps up 86 miles of 
unmctalled roads. The Irrawaddy is navigable all the year 
round, and the Irrawaddy Flotilla Compsmy*s express and 
cargo Steamers between Mandaky and Bhamo call at Kyauk- 
m}aung and at Kabwet every week In each direction. The 
ferry steamer plying betwcfen Mandalay and Thabcikkyin also 
calls at those two stations^ as well as at ■ Sheinmag^ and 
Thitseingyi, twice a week in each direction. The Mu 
Is navigable in the mins by native craft to the borders of 
Kathil EKstrict* There ore five ferries across the Irrawaddy, 
and ele\'en across the Mu, at convenient distances from each 
other. 

Its capricious imnfall always renders the District liable to 
partial scarcity, but the only fterioua failure of crops that h&a 
occurred in recent years was in 1891. Ve-u was then a separate 
District, comprising the present Vc-tl subdivisjon and 
Kyutihla towtuihip^ and it was in the former area that the diS' 
tress was most acute* It was due to a aeries of bad harvests 
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cao^d by deficient rainfall^ nnd pressed all the mome heavily 
on the people beoiuse they hod not then fully recoveied from 
the effects of the troublous limes that fallowtd close on atineica- 
tioti. htany of the villagers were compelled to sell their cattle 
to procure fciod^ to resort to toots as a meuns of subsistence^ 
and to emigrate 10 the t^ower province and to the Ruby 
Mines District for their living. Relief works H'ure not ojicncd 
on the of the hf Ud ^ the railway afibnJed an;tple cmploy- 
mcni there for the able-bodiedj but they were started in Ve-u. 
Adi-ances were ijbera.lly made to culdviaiors to enable them to 
buy seed and to retain their c&ttle+ partioJ or total remissions 
^d suspensions of revenue w’erc granted^ while rice was im^ 
ported by Government and distributed at cost price, giatustous 
relief was given to the disabled, and the ramint was fortunately 
of short duratltm. 

Tite District contains three subdivisions: Shwebo, Kanbalu.^ t>iAil£t 
and Ve-u. The first comprises the Shwebo^ Kinii, and 

, . 11F snaoi Rflu 

SitKiNMAGA townships, the second the k A?fiiALUand Kyu^hla 

townships^ and the third the Ye-u, Tabavis^ Tamadau.^ and 
Taze townshi|)& The subdivisions and townshtps ore sn charge 
of the usual executive officers, under whom are SS4 nllage 
headmen. Of the latter, are subordinate 10 drcle headmen. 

Shw'ebo forms (with Sagaing District) a Public Works divtsioR^ 
with two subdii isionaJ olhoers in the D^Hrictp and the forests 
are included in the Mu Forest division* 

As clitcwhere^ the subdivisionid and township courts art pre- Ci-Hl 
sided over by the subdi\TsIonal and township officers concerntfdj 
but the latter do not try suits relating to imiiaovable property 
or to any right or Interest in such pccuKUty- At District head¬ 
quarters, the treasury ofiicer is additional judge of the Shwebo 
township court os wed os head-quartets magistrate. Litigadon 
is normal and crime is on the whole light Dacoityj murder^ 
and cattle-theft are infrequent^ and opium cases are few. 
Ordinary thefts and excise and gambling cases, for the most 
part committed in Shwebo town and its suburbs^ arc, on the 
otlier hiuidt fairly numerous 

Prior to the retgn of Mindon Min there was no organized 
scheme of revenue collection in Shwebo; that monarch, how‘-' 
ever, introduced some kind of system Into the methods of the 
rapacious officials. TAff/Aaia^da w^as then for the first time 
I wed, royal lands were lajti.'d on a uniform scale of one-fourth 
of the produce, and imiJOSts were placed on mortopolies, cans, 
fisheries, and other sources of income. After onneixation the 
ikfiihamcda continued to be levied on much the same system 
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as before. The land revenue Administniiion is at present in 
a state of iTarisition. Most of the riistrict is occupied under 
the ordinary bohahaini (non-state) and state land Usiwres, whidi 
are comniDn to ali the dry tone iHstricts of Upper Burma. In 
the Kyntihla township the conditions were at one time peculiar. 
Tradition reliies tluit about three centuries i^o the country 
here was waste, anti that a number of enterprising hutit^ from 
the west of lire low range of hills which now separates Shwebo 
from the Upper Chindwin District, finding the basin the 
Mu more promising for cultivation than their own land in the 
ndghbouthocHj of the Chindwin, moved over and established 
themselves in what afterwards became the Indairgand Kytmhla 
ships and the Inhla, Mawke, and Mawton myos. The 
descendants of these settlers were known as tawyathas^ - jungle- 
owners ’ or * natives,’ and they alone acquired absolute owner¬ 
ship of land. Strangers who came ofterwatds to settle in this 
area are said to have been able to work land only with the 
permission of the native who owned it, and when tltey moved 
out of one jurisdiction into another they forfeited all claim to 
their fields, .Vs a general rule, a native who moved elsewhere 
retained absolute ownership of his holdings, even after sever¬ 
ing his connexion with the locality ; but in the northern areas 
of Indauktha, Seywa, and Mettaung he lost his p«>priet.aTy 
right when he moved out of his mjm. These i»eculiar tenures 
have now been swept away; tbe land in the three norihem 
myas having been made slate land ra Wof, that in the southern 
areas being treated partly as bab^axn^ and partly os State, The 
survey of the District wis completed in tSqji in 3,090 square 
miles out of a total area of 5,634. Scttlcnticnt operations Wi'erc 
commenced at the end of 1900, and ore still in progress. The 
average area of a holding is from 15 to so acres, 1 he revenue 
history of Shwebo presents no marked features, except the con¬ 
tinual reductions in the thathameda rates of assessment, and 
the frequent remisaiums of revenue rendered necessary hy the 
precarious nature of the rainfalL At present only state land is 
assessed to revenue, the rate being one-third of the produce in 
the Tantabin and Yatha circles of the Kanbdu township!, on^ 
sixth of the produce in the Kyunhla township, Ri, a an acre in 
(he Ye-u subdivision, and one-fourth of the produce in the rest 
of the District, Water-rate is taken from lands which receive 
water from a Government irrigation work at from R, 1 to 
Rs, 1-8-0 pet acre, aecording to the fertility of the lattd irripted. 
The table on the next page exhibits the fluctuations in the 
revenue since (890-1,111 thousands of rupees. Thaihamtia 
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Is s.i preseiiL the Dialu sQiirce of to venue. It from 

Rs. 4^54^000 in iSgi to Rs- 6,1 t^ooo m i^otp but fell to 
Rs. 5,17,000 in i90j'4- 
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The income of the Diitfiqt fundp which provides for fiftd 

local needs such os road^ (/a^-bimgaJowSp &c.p was Hs^ it,000 
in 1903-4, and die chief item of expenditure was Rs- x tiooo 
on pybtic works. The municipaluy of SKwtao is the only one 
in the Dlstnct. 

Soon after anncxatjOUp both European and native troops Anny. 
were stationed at Shwebo, and at Kyaufctnyaung on the 
Irrawaddy, which^ previous to the building of the railway, was 
the key to the r>istTict i and in 1SS3 a cantonment was estah* 
lished at Shwubo. It is situated to the north-east of the town 
on high ground and on a very healthy site. With the pacifica¬ 
tion of the country the native troops were gradually withdrawn, 
and a reduction followed m the strength of the European 
troops, who during the last live years have numbered only five 
companies. Shwebo is the head-quarters of a company of the 
Upper Burma Vohinteer Rifles, drawn fro-m the Shwebo^ Kath?l, 

BhamOp and Myiikyinl Districts. 

The r^islnct Superintendent of ixilice is assisted by subdivi- Pdioc pnd 
sional police officers, who are either A-ssistant SuperintendenEs or 
inspectors, and by a head-quarters inspector The sanctioned 
strength of the force is 473i consisring of 16 head constables, 

37 sergeants, and 420 constables, posted in 13 police stations 
and r8 ouljiosts. Shwebo is the bcad-quaitcrs of a mSlicary 
police battaliom cuid the sarKtioned strength of the force senmg 
within the limiu of the Dtsiriet is 495, of whom 415 are 
stationed at Shwebo^ 30 at Kanbaiu, and 50 at Yc-tL I'bcre 
is a District jail at Shwebc^ with accommodation for 537 males 
and 3 female^ Wheat-grinding a the only important induairy 
earned on within its walls, the flour turned out by the pdsonera 
being consumed by the mililaTy police. 

The proportion of literate persons in igot was 50 per cent. Edncddcm. 
in the caso of moles and s per cent, in that of females, or 
25 per cent, for both sexes together, figures which place Shwebo 
in the very front rank of the Districts of Burma from an 
educational point of view. Tlie chief educalional institution 
is All Salnts*^ SlP.G. Mission school at Shwebo. Ainor\g the 
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liurely vemiicutnj schools, which are mainly responsible for the 
high sumdttid of literacy, two lay insiatutiona in Shwebo town 
and two monitstic schools at I'abayin and Kanbnuk deserve 
jpecitti mention. Altogether there were ri swondary, 14J pn- 
tnary, and 654 elementary (primte) schools in the Dismet in 
1904, a-ith a total of 9,r7S male and 954 scholws, as 

compared with i.iSjS pupils in 1S91 and 6,sSj in 190^- Th® 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 13,500. 
To this total Provincial funds contributed Rs. 9iOoo, feia 
Rs. 1,300, subscriptiona Rs- and the Shwebe munici¬ 
pality Rs. 600. 

There we 3 hospitals and a dispensary, with accoraiDodaiion 
for 61 inmates. In 1903 the number of cases irratcd was 
15,890, including 61S1 in-patients, and 344 opcrationa were 
performed. The annual eo«t is about Rs. 9,500, towards 
which municipal funds eonlrihuted Rs. 3,300 in 1903 and 
Ptovincial funds Rs. 4.500, the disijcnsary being mainialned 

by the railway. _ _ ^ ^ ^ 

Vacdufliion is compubory wiihin Shwebo municipal hmiiB. 
The o|>eMition is so popubf among ihe people that the numl^er 
of vaccinators has of late been increased from two to eight foi 
the whole District, Ins 903-4 thenumber of persons vaccinated 
was 11,799, repfcsentirig 41 per i,o«s of the population. 

Shwebo SubdlvlBion.—Subdivision of Shwebo District 
Upper liurma. containing the Shw eho, Kinu, and Swats maca 
towtahips. 

Shwebo Township.—South-eastern township of Shwebo 
District, Upper Burma, lying between as” *6' and sa" 4^' 
and 95' and 95® 59' E-, with an area of 45* square miles. 
It stretch^ from the Irrawaddy on the east to the Mu ri^r 
on the west, and is flat and dry thtoughout. The population 
was 45,713 in iSgr, and 51,*48 in 1901, distributed in me 
tewn, Shwebo (population, 9,636}, the head-quarters, and 
149 villages. The area cultivated in 1903-4 3S square 
miles, and the land revenue and th^tkamtda amounted to 
Rjs, 1,03,300. 

Kinu.—Eastern township of Shwebo District, Upper Burma, 
extending from the Irrawaddy to the Mu river, between si 3®' 
and 33' 5S' ?*• and 95® ay' and 96* o' E., with an arta or 
144 square miles. It Is for the mo.Ht part s level plain, wit 
a tow rainfall. The population was a8,io7 in 1891- 
St,499 in 1901, distributed in laovilluges, Kinu (population, 
s,ii3}i about II miles north of Shwebo otl the railway, 
being the head-quarters. The area cultivated in 1903-4 
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39 sqisftre mileSj and ihe land revenue and f^nfAnmfda 
arnountcd to Rs, 75^900. 

Sheinmaga.—Souih-mteminckst lownship of Ehwebo I>i5- 
trict. Upper Burma, eistending from the Irrawaddy to the Mu 
Ti%'er3 between 12^ i i'aiid 22^ and 95* ^2^ and o 

Tffilh an area of 465 square miles. It is vcf^' dry and almost 
perfectly level. The population ^^'as 32,53^ in 1891, and 39.355 
in 190I1 distributed in no villages, the head^quartere being 
at Shcinmaga (population, 1^544)1 ™ right bank of the 
Irrawaddy A^iout 23 miles south east of Shwebo town. The 
area cutth-aTed in 1903-4 was 43 square tniles^ and the 
land Tevemie and amouintcd to Ra, 

ECanbalu Subdivision*—Subdivision of Shwebo Distnetj 
Upper Burma^ containing the Kanualu and Rvushia town¬ 
ships. 

Katibalu Town&hip*—North eastern toTSTiship of Sbwebo 
District, Upper Burma, lying between the Mu and the 1™- 
waddy rivei^ between 22^ and 23^ 44'^ N. and 95® 22^ and 
96** With an aroit of Jt6j6 square miifs* The country 

is dry^ and flat^ and only the south-westera comer is at all 
thickly populalecL The population was 31,87a in iSgli and 
44^783 in distributed in 259 villages, Kanhalu (popu¬ 

lation, t,c>o3), on the railway, Ixring the heod-qutirteira. The 
area cultivated in 1903-4 wan 13 a square miles, and the iind 
revenue and fAa/j^amfda amounted to Ra, 64,30®- 

Kyurihlu.—North-western township of Shwebo District, 
Upper Burma, ci^tcnding from the Mu ris-er to the ’Upper 
Chindwin District, between 23“ 15' and ij® 5a" N. and 94® 56' 
and 95^ 3j' E 1 with an area of 955 square miles. The couittry^ 
is hilly; and the population* which is very sparse, was 6,246 
in tSgi, and 8*560 in tgor, distributed in 84 villages, the 
largest of which, K^^nhla (population, 360), close to the west 
bank of the Mu, h the head-quarters. The area cultivated 
in 1903-4 was 98 square mileSi and the land revenue and 
iAitrAamcdii amounted to Rs, 2 ^,600. 

Ye-u Subdivision. —Subdivtivioii of Shwebo District* 
Up()er Burma, containing the V'e-u, 'lABAVl^^, Tamadaw, 
and Taze towrtshtpsL 

Ye-11 Township.—Central township of Shwebo District, 
Upper Burma, lying alor>g the bank of the Mu river, between 
22® 4^ and 32® 56' N. and gf 15^ and gf 30^ E* with an 
area of r4o square miles. The population was 20,073 in 
iSpr, and 24.190 by 1901* dislributed in 140 villages. Ye-u 
(population, 2*504) on the Mu ri^'er, the bcad-qunrteis, woa 
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formcrty the hijad-quurtera of a District of the same name. 
The flTCft cultivated in 15*5-4 ^5 sf|uare mtlfs, and ihe 

Land revenue and fiatAaificda amounted to Rs. 44hS°°' 

Titbayto-—South-wc5icm township of Shwebo Distrietj 
Upper Burma, extending from the Mu river to the Upf^&r 
Chindwin Uistrictt between 22° 14''and 33^ 49' K- and 94^ 50^ 
and 9S® 54' E^r an area of 615 square Tuiles* The town^ 
ship is flat in the east, but broken up by low hilb in the wxsn 
The population wiis 53*908 in 1851, and 59,34^ in t9oii dis¬ 
tributed in 32r village*- The head-quarters are at iabayin 
(population, jSo), about 7 miles west of the and nearly 
35 mite from Shwebo town. The area under cultivatiop in 
1905-4 %1 square miles, and the land revenue and 

tAafAamjrda amounted to Hs. 75»7oo. 

Tam ad aw.—Western tow'tiship of Shwebo District* Upjier 
Burma* on the Upper Chindwin border, lying between 32° 46^ 
and 3j^ 8' N- and 94^ 50' and qf 23' E., with an area of 59S 
square milc$. It consists for the most part of broken country 
with low hills- The jxjipulition was 15,845 in 1891^ and 19,634 
in rgor* distributed in 14S ^illages^ Tamadaw (population, 
199), a village in the easl> bdng the head-quartCfSi 'the area 
cultivated in r 903-4 was 55 square miles, and tiie land 
revenue and amounted to Rs. 48, j do. 

Tasce.—Western township of Shwebo District, Upper Burma, 
stretching from the iiu riy^r to the borders of the Upper 
Chindwin nislHct, between 23 ^ 55^ and 23* 32^ N, and 94* 54' 
and 9S* 30'' E-p with an area of 53 r square miles. Its wesicrn 
portions are hDly, its cailcm flat. The population was r9*477 
in rSgr, and 38,382 in 190*,. distributed in 153 vilLagcs, Taze 
(population, i|7ig)p a village tn tlio south-east corfier* a few 
miles west of the Mu, being the head-quarters. In 1903-4 
the area Cultivated was 49 square mile** and the land revenue 
and amounted to Rfl, 53,900. 

Shwebo Town.—Head-quarters of the District of the 
same name in Upper Burma* situated ift 33* 35^ N- and 
95“ 43^ E., on the Sagaiiig-Myitlcyina railway* 53 mile* from 
Sagdng. The town occupies part of what was once a vast 
rice plain, the country north, souths and west adjoining the walls 
being still devoted to rice cultivation ; and its snrroundings are 
bare and not outwardly attractive Away to the beyond 
die Irrain-addy can be seem the Shan plateau; while from the 
same direciion a spur of ihc higher ground that fomts the 
watershed between the Mu and the Irrawaddy runs doiMi 
almost to the town, and on this spur are placed the present 
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cantonments. The soil is poor and the ^vater is bracltish, 
so that there is Utile cause fur surprise at the dreartnesa ol 
the general prospect round Sbwebo, and Hide hop* for 
provement until an clEctent water scheme is in working orden 
The royal garden at l/yindaw, about a mile north of the town, 
nnd a sm^kr garden about luilF a mii« beyond it. the 
only plots of successful arboriculture in the neighbouTiioDd; 
for the there is little lo relieve the eye but the tamarinds 
mid other trees in the urban area. Two conspicuous objects 
arc the Roman Catholic church in the south-east corner of 
the town and the stone S,P.G. church in the north west- 
I’he condition of the town has improved of kie ycais^ a suc¬ 
cession of mat waited, thaich-rtwfed houses, swept away in 
periodical confla^tions. having been replaced by more 
pretentious biuldines w’lth can-ed wooden fronts. The roofs 
of oorrtigated iron^ if they do not add to the beauty of the 
lownt &t any rate contribute to its security from fire. In a few 
instuAOcs loigu bricls buildings have been erected. 

'I’he old town of Shwebo is of constdcmble historical interest, 
having been the birthplace and capital of Maung Aung Zltji, 
who seised the throne of Burma uruler the title of Alaung- 
payt, and fourided the last dynasty of Bwrciese tinp. In 
1752 this monarch commenced serious opetations against Uie 
Talaings, and 1 ft 17 S 3 had made such progress that he W 
himself atioiotcd king at his old home, and then proci^M 
10 lay out and build a town there. This city, knowrt as Molt- 
sobo, comprised an outer moat and wall, in the form of a 
square, over e mile each way, which esist to the present day, 
and a square inner citadel with a side of about 500 yards* 
Within this citadel was an inner wall, which cotitaincd in its 
turn the palace; but the palace and nearly the whole of the 
inticrmost wall have entirely disappeared. AUungpaya also 
constructed the ShweehcHho pagoda, a shrine still to M ^eit 
on the remains of the north inner wall; the AiAsjfVr in from 
of the palace, on which was hung the big drum for beaung 
the hours ] the juifji'fl or spirit shrine of the nine evil spirits 
whom all kings feared and propitiated; and a royal lake north 
of the town. The na/fin sdll stands near the south of the 
jail, and the lake is the Mahonanda. The present town of 
Shwebo just includes the fringe of the easicm portion of the 
old town of Moksobo. 

After building the town described above, Alaungpayi turned 
his restless ambition towards Siam, hut died during the course 
of a campaign in the south. His remains were brought bock 
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to Mok^bo, and interred in the year 176c nrmr the entrance 
to the present courthousei He waa succeeded by his eldeat 
son, who nssumed the title of Naungda^';gy4 whose suc¬ 
cessor and brother Sinbyxishin,i after reigning for two years at 
Moksobo, moved the capital to Asti in the year 1766^ taking 
with him some of the famous Moksobo soil. The town then 
began to decline^ till 1S37, tn the reign of ting BagyidaWt 
when this monarch's brother^ who was prince of Thayetmyo 
and TharrawnddyT changed the name from Motsobo to Shw'ebo. 
In the same yoir be conspired against his cider brother and 
seized the throne. From the earliest days of its greatness the 
tiiwn liad been named Yangyi-aung or ^the vtctorious/ and to 
y$e Shwebo as a base of operations was thought to be a guajran^ 
tee of success in an enterprise. Accordingly^ in 155? king Thar- 
tawaddy^s son^ Mindon, came to Shwebo when maturing hij 
designs on the thronep which culminated in a successful con¬ 
spiracy agmnst his brother Fagan Min. Again, in ^tindon’s 
reign hb nephew, the Padein prince, came to Shwebo, and 
plotted for his urkcle'a Dverthrow^ but on this occasion the 
proverbial luck of the city failed. It may be said^ how'Cverp 
that the use of Shvrebo as a capital ceased 140 years ago. 

Immediately after the annexation of Upper Burma a detach¬ 
ment of British troops came up to Shwebo^ but returned 
almost immediately to Mandalay^ This withdrawal stimulated 
the rebels who were abroad in the land, and a confederacy of 
daooit gang;Sp under a leader known as S^lintha Hmat, devos^ 
tated the town. On this the British troops returned and have 
held the place e^er since. 

The population of the town was 9,36s in 1891, and 9,636 
in 1901, the majority being Bummns. The IndLan colony con¬ 
sists of 700 Musalm^s and moio than 600 Hindus, abH^ut 
half of w'hom are military followers and other residents of the 
cantonmenL The Christian population exceeds 1,000. A 
large proportion of the inhabitants are agriculturists, the rest 
work at the usual petty trades and crafb; of the urimii areas of 
Upper Burma. There are many spccml industries for which 
villages in the District are famous, hut from an Industna! and 
artistic point of ^iew Shwebo itself Is inconspicuous. A local 
blacksmith (mined in France does excellent w'ork in steel and 
iron. He and his pupils, however, are the only artisans who 
have endowed Shwebo with anything approaching an industry 
of its owhh 

Tive town w-as constituted a municipality in iSSS, The 
receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1900-t 
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averaged Rs. so.ooo. In 19&3-4 the income was Rs. 36,000, 
or which bazar rents contribuied Rs, i 9 i 7 ®o> ^ “™* 

land tax Rs. 4, .jock The expenditure amounted to Rs. 41,000, 
the chief ordinary'items being lighting (Rs, 4,000), conaervancj' 

(Rs. 4,700)1, and toads (Rs. 11,500), The munidiiality con¬ 
tributes Rs. 6 qo annually to the S.P.G, AngU^vemacular 
scliool, besides which there are two good lay sebooR The 
municipal hospital has accommodation for 43 in-pfllicnts. T he 
income and expenditure of the cantonment fund in 1903-4 
was Rs, 6,DO&r _ 

SagaiD^ District—Distnet in ihe SagaSng Divistoti 
Upper BLirmiia between ai^ ^ 9 ^ 

9S® and 4' E,, with sm area of 1*863 squaie miles. It ci^ 
lies ncTOss the Irrawaddy* aiid is bounded on the Tiorth by the 
Lower ChbdwEn and Shwebo, oo the east by Mandalay and 
KyaulfSC, on the soulK by Mylngyan, and on the west by 
Pakokku and the lyOW'er Ghindw^sn. Sagaing has^ for its fisifi 
an cxceptionali length of na^dgable w'atcrways wrilhin its hniiits, 
About la miles below Mandalay ihe Irfawaddy* after sktrung 
the District for more than 20 miles, turns abruptly fron^ the 
southerly course it has been pursuing and makes a considerable 
bend westwards across the plain, till it receives tlie waters of 
the ilu from the north, after which it begins to turn south- 
wanls again as it quits the District Its westerly course, which 
begins immediately below Sagaing town, cuts the District 
into two portions, one north and one south of the channel, t 
farmer comprising about two-thirds of the whole, iTie nort ht-rn 
section conlains the Sagaing township ^ the cast and the 
My in mu, Chaungu, and Myaung townships on the west; the 
souihcm is made up of the Tada-u and Ngaiun townships. 

At die south-west comer the Irrawaddy approachea close to, 
and in the rains is connected by various waterways with the 
Chindwint which for some distance forms the western 
of ihu Myinmu subdivisiofL The eastern boundary* of the 
same subdivision* separating it from the Sagaing subdivision, 
is the Mu, which flows southwanl-i horn Shwebo into the 
Irrawaddy, a few miles ca5t of Myiumu village- There are 
two main hill ranges. Ttie first is the bstten Sagjung ridye^ 
which is covered with sparse stuntod I'cgetation, and dotted 
with while-washed pagodas, and runs parallel to the Irra¬ 
waddy from Sagaing town up to ihe northern border of 
the District, reaching its highest point in the Mingun bill 
(1^341 fcfrt). The second is a compact cluster of hills lying 
in the centre of the southern edge of the District on the 
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ilyirtgyaji bordcrt at the juncLion of the Tada-u and Ngazun 
townsliips, and culminating m the Mojalaung (1,4 74 
AU over the Dutrict are other paichc^ of rugged elevated 
countTy, notably in the north-west on the Lower Cbindwin 
border^ and in the country west of Myoiha- 

The general aspect of the country is very diversified, ranging 
from rich alluvial soil to barren bills. Along the rivers^ where 
the channel bant is frequently higher than the country behind,^ 
the land is fiat and low-lying and is inundated yearly, llicse 
alluvial riparian levels are very Hdl and productive^ and the 
Irmwaddy itself is full of islands which emerge, silt-laden, fmni 
the current at the close of each rainy season and are thus 
penmniiilly ferdli:. In the Sagaing township, immediately to 
the of the railway^ h a large depression called the Vemyet 
lake, which after heavy rain is occupied by a sheet of water 
covering m area of 10 milts north and south, and j miles cast 
and westj but is almost dry diuring the hot season. There 
arc numerous jAl/s in the neighbourhood of the Irrawaddy 
and Chindwin, and a small aalt-waicr lake at Yega, a few 
miles north of Sagging tow n- 

Nearly the whole of the District is covered with alluriumi 
from beneath which a few j^^^alches of soft sandstone of Upper 
Tertiary (pliocene) age ttppearp forming low undulating hills* 
As in Shwebo District, these sandstones are brought down by 
a great fault against the cry stall ine rocks—gneiss, granite, and 
crystalline limestone—which form the tmrrow ridge of bills 
running along the western bank of the Irrawaddy. This ridge 
di^ppears beneath the alluvium at Sagaing towpin where the 
river breaks across it. 

The hilly tracts are mostly covered with thick scrub jungle ; 
In waste ptaocs on low land, aa at Nabegyu on the Mu and in 
the east of the Tada-u township, the jungle becomes forest, 
with many large trees and thick undergrowth and creepers. 
The following are some of the most common trees : 
runrwfjjfl, ffksM/ (Atgk Aftinfidhi), nj'aua^ (A/Vvf indifa), 
common cass^ia of various kinds (jw^ai/ip tigvgyisaf}, Ti^rm- 
ira/m ZisyJ^Aus yw/iWAj, iarmufrg {A^naa 

An/A^/Aa/us -r/np sAa (jfnjrjj CafciAv), £a^/r^mia fprrn- 
kifAJtff {AlAitzia JJUiA), the 

tamarind, which grows to a very large stEe^ the toddy-paJm 
[Sprasfut and the mangOw The produce of the 

fruit trees 14 collected and sold in the bazars^ The Chinese 
date, the m* the the thc/odScti/^ and the 

may also be metittCHicd* 
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The tar^^cr kinds of wild animals are not found in grtat Fatsn*. 
numbers; ihCMie that frequent the District include the ko|»ird, 
the }acialp the hog, the fAamtrt ot brow-antlered deer^ the hog 
deer, the barking-ileetp and the liara I’bere are no tigen, 
bears, or siimfiar, and it is only occasionally that elephants 
covtie down frolfn the Lower Chindwin and Shwebo hills into 
the Diitricl. l>iick, geese, and snipe abound in the cold season* 
and at certaul times of the year partndge and quail me plentiful 

Sagaing town is one of the most picnifesquCp and appears also cUmKie, 
to be one of the healthiest and coolest, places in the plains 
of Vpptr Burma. The sick mie of the trocjps while they held 
the town, and that of the mtlllary police since that tltne* has 
always been remarkably low. Only two months, April and 
May, are really hot, and even during these the mtain maxEmum 
is under 101°* wliile the average mnges from 76° lo loo®. In 
the winter the temperature oscillates between and So°. 

During the mins high south winds sweep across the country, 
and keep the atr cool and pleftsant The great body of water 
that passes through and around the District probably prevents 
the ihermomeier from rising as high in the most oppressive 
months as it otherwise would* The hot season is not diS’ 
tingubhed by persistent sultry w^inds, though giUcs of great 
violence blow occasionally, llic end of the rairui and the 
early Cold season, when very heav'y foga hang till late in the 
day all along the Irrawaddy, are the least healthy neflsons of 
the year; but the District ax a whole h not insalubrious, and 
has no fever-haunted hills or ^nmi. No cj'cloncs, earthquak^ 
of cKceptional floods have occurred within memofy. T he rain- 
hitl for the whole District averages about ^ointiies per annum, 
but varies considerably from tract to tract. In i3&5, for 
instance, although the total fall in Sagaing itself eacceded 
by 5 inches the aggregate of the preceding year, elsewhere, 
notably in the north of the Sagaing subdivision and the south 
of the Chflungu and Ngazun townships,, it was very short. 

Up to the time of annexation ihe history of the Distrtcl out- tliitary. 
side Sagaing town and Ava has no special feature^- k rom 
lime immemorial it has always been a |KLrt of the Itingdom 
of Burma, whether centred at PACAff, Ava, or Saoaino. After 
the surrender of king Thlbaw, in November, a oolumn 

marched from Mandalay lo Myingyan through A'iTl, 'where 
it was joined by the or jailor of Ava^ who did 

good service in the fighting that followed The fort at 
Sagaing was occupied as early as Deccmbcrp i but regular 
admirustration was not introduced at once, and for two years 
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tbt Dislnct was one of the most turbulent in the Province. 
Outside the two pests at Sagaing and Myinirm it was in the 
han^is of dacoiUp who lerrofiaed the vtlloge headmen, and two 
British offlccfS were killed near Sagaing during the first montha 


of occupation;, lliere were several bands of let^lSj the most 
notorious tcadot being Hla Ui who was a scourge to the 
country round Myinmu. The old Avn subdivision, comprising 
the present Tada-ti and Ngazun townships, then a separate 
District, WHS eqiuiUy disturbed, the followers of a man named 
Shwe Van giving most trouble there; The building of ontptssts 
at M>'oiha and Myinthe, followed by active operations* drove 
Shwe Yan across the P&nlaung id April, but later he took up 
his htod-quarters in the country between the Panlaung and 
its tributary the SanuLtm In i 83 j the state of the District 
^^■as no better, and on b<.^Eb sides of the river the country 
was practicidly in the hands of the dacoits. Great cHorts 
were made to capture Hla U, but none taf them succeeded, 
and he was ultimately murdered by one of his own followers^ 
His lieutenants^ chief among whom were Nyo U, Nyo Pu, 
and Min O, soon gathered strength, and before long 
had succeeded m making the country^ as disturbed as ever. 
On llie Ava side Shwe Yan openly defied the authorities, 
and two British olflceis were kdl^ in an engagument with 


him. Finally, military' operations on a larger scale 

w'Cre begun under tlie late General Penn Symons t and though 
no great measure of suecesa appeared at first to attend them* 
the Tcsistance to authority slowly weakened, and the strict 
observance of the Village Regulation by which villages were 
punished for not resisting the dacoits, and suspicious persons 
were removed from their local spheres of influence, gradually 
led to the podfication of the country. By the end of i& 3 S no 
less than 56 dacott leaders, including Shw^e Van, had been killed, 
and 36 captured, and most of their folio wets had come in and 
were disarmed. Since that date the District has given no trouble. 
The Ava District was amalgamated with Sagaing early in iSSS^ 
The ancient capital of Ava is described in a separate arUcle. 
Pinya and Myineaing to the south of Ava in ihe Tada-u town¬ 
ship are also old capitals. The pagodas, both in the tieigh^ur- 
ho^ of SagaJng and throughout the District, ore exceedingly 
numccoxis, especially on the barren bills that follow the Irra¬ 
waddy on iU western bank. By far the best known is the 
Mingun pagoda, begun by Bodawpaya in 1790 and continued 
till rS 03 t but never completed. This huge relic of the glories 
of the .^llaungpaya dynasty, which was intended to eclipse all 
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piwious HsCMds in pagoda building, is situated trti the nghl 
bank of the Inawaddy opposite a point S or y miles above 
Mandalay, and is one of the loigtsl solid masses of bnckwork 
known to eiisi. Only the two lions at ihe eastern entrance, 
five walled icmices, and the base of the pagoda had been 
completed, when an earthquake in 1839 wrecked the lions and 
cracked the bulUltng rrom top to bottom. Work on it WM 
never resumed after the oitastrophe. The present height ot 
the min is 13a feet; but, cakulathiB from the model near, it 
would, when completed, have been about 555 fcet in h«ghi* 
Close Ko it is the fammis Minfttia beSlt largest bell hung 
in the world. It Is la feet high and idj feet in diameter at 
the mouth, and its weight is about ^ tons. More interesting 
ftoni an archaeotogteal point of i-iew, but less famous 
bet! and the min, is the Sinpyushin pagoda not far off, biulc 
about 0.0. 1359, and restored by the queen by whose iwme tt 
in known. It represents the Myinmo mouti^ and nses m 
tiers, on each of which are niches filled with imagts leptcsenl* 
ing inrious membem of the celestial hierarchy, many of wbtA 
have been broken orstolen by profane excutsionisls. The pagoda 
most reverenced, however, Is not the Mingun shnne but the 
clumsy Yaxamaitisula or KaunghmudaW, which mises its almost 
hemisphertcaJ shape from the plain about 5 miles to the north¬ 
west of Sagaing. This royal work of mtnit has achieved so 
wide a notoriety throughout Indo-China limt a iniraculoUS 
origin has been ascribed to it, despite an ^ insenption at its 
bose. which testifies to its having been built by Thalunmin. 
tai^ryL king of Ava, in 1636. The shrine benefits by the 
revenue of umtlugan lands in its neighbourho^, and has an 
annual festival, 'i'he trustees who manage its aflhirs keep 
it in good order. Pe^odictl festivals are held at other 
pagodas, including the Njtadaigyi, in the south-western 
suburbs of Sagaing, a shrine founded in 1660 and eontuimng 
a large fflasomy figure of Buddha; the Shlnbinnangamg and 
Shwemoktaw pagodas, dating from the tenth century; mid the 
Onminthonre, it crescent-ahapctl colonnade on the side of the 
Sogaing hills overlooking Sagaing, with thirty arches containing 
forty-four figures of Gautama Buddha. ^ * o -n. 

The population increosod from 146,141 i« *^ 9 ' 1 ® aoa,oS» 
in 1901. Iia distribution in the latter year is given in the 

Ubie on the next page. ... 

Sacainc, the head-quarters of the District, is the only town. 
The density of population, 152 peisons per square mile, bears 
comparison with the most thickly populated Districts of Lower 
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Butina—HfJfiatacia ahd Hanlhawmldy* Jt i 5 Cir in {^"slc^ss of 
ihc density of the Ssi^^ainii Division a whole (only 31 per- 
s<yt[^ per squaie iiiile)i, amJ \& higher than that of any other 
Distrkt of Upper Burma. Burmaos have immignitcd incon¬ 
siderable numbers from MftndflJay* Myingj'an, e^d Lower 
Chindwiti Districts, More than per cent, of the inhabitants 
speak Bmtnesep and all but 2 per cenL are Buddhists* 
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The poptilation is almost wholly Burmese, the Burmait 
aggregate in 1901 being 378^500 or t ;3 per cent of the total. 
Munmans numbered ifSoOf and Hindus 930^ Of these, 
1,31:10 were Indians. ZflirMdis arc plentiful in Sagaing towrit 
and in the interior of the District t as, for instance, at Ywaihitgyip 
a large village on the Imiwoddy abcmi half-way Ijictween Sagaing 
and MyinmUp where communities of htusalm^rt Burmems show 
no signs now of any hidian admixture. A large proportion of 
the non-immigrant Hindus are Ponnos or ManipurtSp who have 
a quarter of their own in Sagaing town, llie Census of 1901 
showed 163^7^5 persons directly dependent on agricultutcv or 
only 53 per cent, of the popittMiorii aa compared with 66 per 
cent for the Provinoj as a whole* 

In r^ot there were 74R native Chriatmnsp most of them 
Roman CatholkSt centred round the tni&sions at Chaungu and 
Nabct whoare ^k! to be descended from Portuguese and other 
prisoners captured &t Syriam in the seventeenth and eighieenth 
centuries. The American Baptist Union has a mission and church 
at Sagaingi but the number of Baptist converts is not large- 
There is great diversity in the nature of the country as well 
as in the melhocl^ of cultivation* cspedally in the north-west, 
which presents large stretches of rke land dependent on ^ the 
rainfall for its success. The M>*tnmu townAhip consists chiefly 
of plateaux and undulating uplands. In the western half of 
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the Chaungu and in the M}- 3 «ing township, in the wedgoibap^ 
area formed by iht junction of the Irrawaddy end Chindwin, 
large tracts are subject to yearly bundation, and the richest 
lands are found here. The Ngazun township is dry and undfr 
lating. while to die south of Ava the country consists chiedy of 
levd black cotton soil. 

Varioits distinct kinds of cukivaUon are ewied OtIh VVel- 
rice is grown on land faliLjnjg ilfito two separate aitcgories . 
namely, land submerged by the annual rise of the river {yt-tvin- 
/f), and land beyond the reach of munduiion {magaung-ti^^ 
In July and August nurseries are sown on the higher lands in 
the inundated tract, and when the rii-cr begins to fall after the 
highest rise the planting of the seedlings is taken b hand. In 
uninundated land nuiseries are sown from the end of June 
through July, and are planted out in August and September. 
The cti>|)s begin to riiien in November, and the harvest con¬ 
tinues till after Christmas. Oty-scason (wjxifjn) rice is grown 
wherever sufficient water remains b the hollows along the livw 
bank when the lioods have subsided. Nurseries are sown in 
December, planting out begins in January, and the crop is 
ready for reaping towards the end of April. * Dry ‘ oryfl cultiva¬ 
tion is practised on the poorer kinds of unimindated lund, and 
is mainly comprised of three cJiief crops, sesamum, millet, and 
cotton. Early sesfitnum, a somewhat picoirious aop, is grown 
but little. Late sesamum, on the other band, is the moat largely 
oiHtvaicd of all staples in the District, though the plant is 
delicate and is apt to suHer from lengthy drought toomrds the 
end of September and during October. Millet (/tfsnur), sown 
to wants the end of July and throughout August, is ready 
for culling by the end of January and till near the end of 
February. It is cultivated almost as much for the sake of its 
stalk, which affords excellent fodder for cattle, as for its grain, 
which is used for human consumption only in the potirest parts 
of the DislricL Cotton is sown after the early rains in May, 
and picking b^s in October, Wheal is also an important crop. 
It is grown in rtwir, the levut rich black soil of the Sagatng and 
Tada-u townships, in November. It ripens about the beginning 
of March, and is ala'ays of the bearded variety. The iam soil 
is suitable also for oats, linseed, gram, and other staples. 

Various miscellaneous crops are grown on alluvial and in¬ 
undated land, ortd art classified together under the head of 
kain^ cultivation. These are very numerous, the commonest 
being pulse of various kinds, such as gtam, /Qju, r^ifuti/e, 
ptsdoHt and matpe. The kaing lands art ploughed up before 
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the Hvcf risca, so that the tnoistare may penetrate ss deep as 
possible. When the water falls and they are suffieicntly 
again they am usually haiTOw-ed, and sowing commerces in 
October. Tbe harvest is gathered in March. OnionSj tobacco, 
maire, chillies, sweet potatoes, and indigo aie grown on these 
lands, but the areas under these crops are small. 

Chiefs^- The total area, under cultivation was 373 square miles m 
ceUttnl juid square miles in 1901. For 1903-4 the main 

agricultural statistics are shown in tbe following table, the areas 
pal exops. being in squajc tnilirs % — 
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Sesamum covered arc and tninet 164 squanc niiles in 1903-41 
wbilfi the comparatively small area of 148 square miles was 
under rice, 19 square miles being dry-reason rice* The greater 
part of the entire wheal crop of Hunna is grown in this Dtslrict, 
the area beiqg square miles ; peas la ihe same year covered 
119, gram 17, and collon about 67 square miles. This last 
Crop is grown for the most part in the Tada-u and Ngazun 
townships, on tbe high ground which extends into Meiktila and 
bfyingyan IKstricts; and after lljingjan, Sagolng shows the 
largest cotton acreage in the Province, Gardens covered only 
1,1 CM3 acres iri the neighbourhood of Sagaing towTi and the 
large villages of the District, and tobacco 2^500 acres. 

Irapf m- The cropped area is steadily and rapidly increasing in extent, 
eucbU In its giowth being only retarded temporarily by a bad seasom 
The quality of the cultivation h much tbe same as It has been 
tJctfi from time immemorial, and the ijitroductjon of new kinds of 
seed is regarded by the Burman more as^ a curiosity than any¬ 
thing else. Expetiments with American tobacco, Egj^tjan 
cotton, and other noir-ind^euous varieties of seed have been 
madct but none has met with marked succor Except in 
1902-3 no agricultural advances have been made during th* 
past few years to cidliirfllorsv 

Catikj *c. There arc no special breeds of cattle^ cxr^pt on a small stock 
Eirm At Myinmu, where hladms bulls have been placed for 
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brcodtng purpcKcs, though with UltJe results The ordinary 
Bunne^e bulls and huffiiloe* used for ploMgihirtg ; and sheep 
and goals are' bred in fair numbersp chiefly by Indians and 
Chmese^ who buy in the District cheap and sell at a profit in 
Mandalay. Goats are freely u^»cd for milch purposes^ Pony- 
breeding is not esstensivc. StallEons are kept here and therep 
ihcir owners taking them round to adjacent villagies^ and letting 
them out on hire at fees ranging between Rs, 5 and Rs. 10. 

The potitia in Chautigu appear to be strong and hardy* and it ’ 
is said that the military police detachment in Monywa buy 
most of their animals there. Pig-breeding is carried on in 
certain localities. Grozing-grounda are sufficient for ah ret|uire- 
mentii and there is no difficulty in feeding the cattle. 

The only iriigat^n worts of importance are taiik-% mostly Inigttlwi, 
small II1C chief are the KyaungbyUp Taeindc* Pjuganp and 
Obt>taina}it tanks* all in the Sowing lowmahip^ the Kandaw 
tank in the Myinmu township, and the Kandaw-Kanhla in the 
Tada-u tovtuship. On the right bank of the Mu a powerful 
stcatn-pump was set up a few years ago by a European grantee 
to irrigate his grant, and the tesulis are said to hai-o been goad. 

The total area irrigated in 190J-4 was distributed as follows: 
from tanks, 3400 acres ; from wells^ 3,100 acres ; totaJ* 6*900 
Bcresp nearly all under rice. There an: numerous fisheries in 
the neighbourhood of the channels of the Imiwatldy and Chin- 
dwin. The most important are the Tande fishtry in the Sagging 
township near the Kaunghtnudaw pagoda, the Maungma^ 
fishery in the Sagaing township near Byedayaw village, the 
Sindat-Gaungbo-Myitton fishery in the Sinbyugon drtle of the 
Ngarun towTrship, the Twmg>Ti fishery in the Ngozun towmship* 
the Inrnagj'i-Komathaung fishery in the M}inmu lown-^bipt and 
theTaunggaw fishery in the Chaungu township. They arc sold 
by auction, and produced a revenue of Rs. 58,^00 in 1903-4- 

Ko forests are ‘ reserved ' or protected in the I>istrict» but the Faftttt 
limber-collecting stations at the mouth of the Mu and the 
Myintge are within its limits. Qn parts of the low-lying land 
are found stretches of timber growth the constituents of which 
have been enumerated under Botany+ Except for cutch, how¬ 
ever, they contain little of eccwiomic value. 

[Jmestone is cjitracted at the foot of the Sagging hills, and Hiiienik 
is burnt in two villages, one on the outskirts of Sagging town 
and the other a few miles above Miugun on the river bank. 

The industry is not a thriving one, and the annual profits of 
a lime-burner iio^ada)^^ are said to average only about Rs. 200L 
Copper has been found in small quantities in the Sagging hillsp 
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but has never been systemAlically worked. Gay suitable for 
pottery and biick uiaking is found here and there and in the 
Sagairii' township a little sak is produced. 

There are gold- and silversmiths at Sagaing, Ywataung, and 
Wachet Brass-workers ply thdr trade in the same towns 
and a few of the larger villagesj and convert sheets Ixiught in 
the Mandalay haiar into spittoons, betel and lime boics, 
drinking cups, filters (yeaf), bowls, and trays. 'I'he local btack- 
smiths obtain their iron in the baaars, and iranufaclure rfor, 
ajtes, pickases, scythes, ploughs, wheel-tyres and similar articles. 
Tlte shaping from local sandstone of fyaitA/>yiiu, the round 
flat stones used for grinding tfattatka (a vegetable cosmetie), 
gives employment to a number of persons in Kyaukta village 
in the cast of the Sagfung township. The finished articles are 
taken for the most part to Mandalay for sale. In and near 
Sagaing reside several sculptors of figures of Gautama, which 
are hewn from the white m:iible brought from the Sagyin hill 
in Mandalay Ilistriet, The artificers go to the quarries and 
buy ihcir rough materifll on the Spot ready shaped into approsi- 
maiely conical blocks, bringing it over to Sugaing by cart and 
boat. The images are usualJy well finished, but the design is 
stereotyped and tasteless. For some years past the sculptors 
Itavc been one by one attracted to Mandalay, where the 
expenses of procuring the rough stone are lighter, and a readier 
sale for tbcii work is obtained. Ordinary rough red carlhen- 
wBie waierpots ate made in the neighbourhood of Saving and 
elsewhere throughout the District. At Myitpauhi a village oa 
the river just below Myinmu, the ootnmon red earthenware is 
glared a dark green and brown to prevent percolation. Sugar¬ 
boiling is practised wherever there are su^'knt toddy-palm 
trees to make the industry pay, Cutch-boiling used to be a 
regular source of employment, but the Industry is now almost 
moribund. Silk-weaving is common, the silk employed coming 
from China or Siam. The Sagaing silks are famous; and 
sometimes from too to t so shuttles are used in weaving a 
luBdimtin or a iuttpofo, the design in which is so elabonile 
that not more than i inch width of the pattern can be wo^'cn 
in a day. A iamtin (skirt) of this kitid costs from Rs. u h> 
Rs, ISJI * (waisicloth) frwn Ra. too to Rs, 150. fhe 
weaving is all done by hand. There are, in fact, no factoiy 
indu.'stries whatevet in the District. Salt-boiling is canr^ ^ 
systematically only in two villages, Sadaung and Yega in the 
Sagaing township. In the former wells are sunk to obtiun 
the brine; in the latter salt is obtained by evaporating the 
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wflicr of a snmll lalce, Locquct-wcirlc is done in some of the 
quarters of the old town of Ava, but in quality it is inferior to 
that produced in Mylngyan iJbtricL 

The chief eitports art cleaned cotton, sesatnum and its oilp Coni' 

^ I ■ ' j ■ nwrcc DiQiJ 

whcatf giam and pulses^ tobaccop oniony tnaiie and znairc 
husksp sweet potatoes, and indigo. The cotton trade ia chiefly 
in the hands of Chinamen^ who hjtve set up numeroiis hand- 
gins at KyattkCidonp Ywathitgyi, Ondaw, and other villages in 
the cotlon-jjpowtng area. The cleaned product b earned by 
rivCTi the good quality to Bhamo for transmission to China, 
the inferior to Itartgoou for shipmciit to the Straits SettlcitientSn 
From the cast of the I>ifltnct some of the viUo^rs take their 
own oil and indigo to Mandalay, but most of the two latter 
products, and nearly all the malre^ is shipped down the ri^er 
to Pakokku. Fruit—mongoesp guavasr oranges, limes, tnma- 
rindsp pineapple^ and melons—is sold to passing steamers^ 
or taken in small quantities to Mandalay. 

The imports comprise rice, dried fish, pickled tea, 

saltf betel nuts, coco-nut oilt |;elroleum, timberp bamboos, iron 
and hardware* crockery, piece-goods, raw silk, miscellaneous 
orlicSea of European moke* and liquor. Among the chief 
centres of trade, besides Sagaing town, are Tada-Uj through 
which most of the surplus produce of the middle of the Tada-u 
township passes on its way to the nver ; and Kyauktalon and 
Vwathitg;}'!, river stations for the inland pai^ of the Ngaiun 
and Sagging townships. The produce from the Mymung and 
the south of the Chaur>gu towmhip finds its cdt to the river at 
Nagabauk, in the catTcme south-west comer of iho District that 
from the west of Cbaungu chiefly at Amyin in the nortb-westt 
but most of the trade of these two lOwTishspa passes through 
Chaungu and tliencc to Mymmu. The road from the latter 
town to Monywa has hitherto been the route of a considerable 
transit trade with the Chindwitt, Probably ihc tail way will now 
divert most of it \ia Sagoing. 

The Sagoing-Myitkyina tailwayt starting from the Irrawaddy Mmtii of 
bank at Sagaing town, runs northwards along the eastern edge 
of the District for about 34 miles, having four stations within 
its limits. From the first of these, Ywataung+ a branch leads 
off almost due west to the Chirvdwiu, cnteriiig the Lower 
Chindwin District near Chaungu, between 50 and 60 miles 
from Sagaing. After leaving Vwataung it has ten stations in 
the District A good deal of the interior of the Districi is thus 
brought into touch with both the Irrawaddy and Chindwin- 
These two rivers are navigable for aH traffic up to large river 
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Steamers, tbc Imwaddy Flotilk Com^y providing bi freckly 
oomniunicatiort on. the Irrawaddy with ail do^-rivcr pons^ 
and daily communication with places between MandaJay and 
MyingyaiL The railway company providea the atcam ferry 
between Sagaing an<l Amampura Sbore^ doruiecting the Myit- 
kyinl CKtcnaion with the main railway system of Burma* 
Country boats go up the Panlaung, MyitngCn and Samon rivers 
into the interior of Mandalay and Kyaulcse DistriclSj and in 
the rains the Mu river is narigable ^or light country traffic 
into Shwebo District. An old highway, called the MinUn, 
follows the Samon valley from Ava to the souths but is now 
fulling into disuse. Since annesation a road lias been 
made from Myinmu on the Irrawaddy to Monyi^ on the 
Chindwm. Minor mads are those from ^lyotha to KyauktaJon 
on the kh bank of the IrrawTiddy near KgMun, alTordinfi 
access to the river from a fine cotton countr)'; from Chatingwa 
in the south-east towards Kyaiikse* from Tada-n to MyothSp 
from Fadu to Sadaung in the north-east, and from Ywaihitgyi 
to Lt^i riear the centre of the District. Exclusive of the 
roads in Sagaitig town, ^ 6 $ miles of mad are kept up, of which 
^5 miles are maintained by Frm'inctal revenues and 19S milts 
by the IHstrict fund. There ate a number of ferries across the 
Inawaddy and Chindwln. 

So much of its area is watered by the Irrawaddy and Chm- 
dwim and is thus rendered in a measure independent of its 
rather meagre xainfall^ that the District* as a whole, can be 
depended upon to produce enough food as a general rule to 
prevent a famine. A drought, however, h bound to occasion 
at least local scarcity; and in rS^i-s it was found neecssaryt 
owing to B failure of crops^ to open fclicf works and 
about 9.000 in helping the inhabitants of the affect 
tracts. Scardly was ibrealcncd towards the end of 190^3 
some opportune showers in Sepleinbcr saved the situation. 
The District con never be wholly free from a calamity such as 
seemed imminent in 190J4 but its oornmuntcaiions, by both 
land and water^ are so ample that the distress need nc>^ 
assume alarming proportions. ... 

For administrative purposes the [listrict is divided into two 
subdivisions: Bagaing, comprising the SACAi?flO and Tada-u 
townships; and Myinmu, comprising the M vis mu, CHAtJSCtJi. 
Mvaung, and Nca^us townships. The subdirisions and town¬ 
ships arc under the usual ca;ccutive officers, assisted by 36^9 yill^fi 
headmen, to 29 of whom have been given special criininul 
powers under the Upper Burma Village Regulation, an to 
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46 special cwil powci^ under the same en^ifitment At head¬ 
quarters are a watsury otficerT an aJmrrwufr (in subordinate 
charge of the reventie)p and a superintendent of land tcoords, 
with a staff of S Inspectors and 80 surveyors. There are no 
slipctior Forest and Public Works o^Kcers ia the District* 
which forms a portion of the Mu Forest division ^d consti¬ 
tutes a subdivision of the Shwebo Public Works division. 

The subdivisional and township officers preside in the re- Civil juK 
speclive subdivisional and toiRnshtp courts (civil and criminal), 
but the Siagaing township officer Is assisted in his civil duti^ 
by tise heod^quarters magistratCt who is additional 

judge of the towmship court. Crime is of the ordinary type* 
and there is a good deal of litigation in the District- 

During the lost years of Burmese rule the revenue consisted 
of Wd and a land tiLx at the rate of one fourth of the 
gross produce, assessed by tkamn^is (specially selected village 
elders)^ and paid in money at the market rate j but the greater 
part of the lands were held by members of the royal Cotiily or 
by servwits of the government, and were not assessed. At 
onneiiaiion the existing revenue qratum was continued and 
applied to all stAte land, an eKception being made in the ca^ 
of certain or leligio-us lands which paid preferentiid 

mtea of one-eighth or on^tenth of the gross produce. On 
nqn state lands a water-rate was levied on irrigated land only. 
Settleiueut operations were commerKed- in 1893 and completed 
in 1900, the rates proposed being first levied in the a^icul- 
tund ^Tor 1903—4- On inundated land cold-season rice is now 
assessed at fmm Rs. t-8 to Rs. ^-6 per acre, majm (hot- 
season) rice at frotn K, 1 to Rs. j* crops (onions, 

bcanst &c.) at from R. i to Rs. $-4 acre. Wheat pays from 
d annas on the most unfitvourable jar (uplands) to Rs. 3 -S 
per acre on the best rice land, unirrig^ted rice from 6 annas 
EQ Rs. 2- Other crops on upland tracts aie as-j^ssed at from 
6 annas to Rs. i-8. The rate for toddy pata is 4^ 

that for mixed orchards Rs. 8, and that for beiehvineyatds 
Rs, aq per acre. The rales on non stalc land are generally three- 
fourths of those stated above, which arc leiicd cm state knd. 

The following table shows the growth of die revenue since 
1890-1* in thousands of rupees 
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The inCTiMise in the land revenue betTreen 1900-1 and 
1903-4 is due to the introduction of the acreage mtea feferred 
to above. The showed a corresponding decrease 

from Rs, 3^71,000 to Rs^ 1,74,200. 

The District fimd^ for the provision of roads and other local 
need^^ had an income of 33,000 in 1903-4^ the chief item 
of eipenditure being Rs. 47jOoo on public works. Sagai^io is 
the only municipality^ 

The two subdivisions are each in charge of an inspector of 
police, and there are id police stations and 3 outposts in 
the District. The civil force condsts of 4 inspectors, 9 head 
conseablcsr 2E sergeints, and 19& rank and file^ including 
23 mounted men. The military police, who belong to the 
Sbwebo battalion, number £5. There are no jails or reforma- 
tcries. Prisoners are sent on convjctiou to the Mandalay 
Central jaif, and those under tdai arc kept in a lock up close 
to the courthouse. 

The propoEttan of persons able to read and write to the 
total population of the District in 1901 4& per cenu in 

the case of males, and 3 per cent, in that of females, or 
34 per cent for both sexes together; but the educational 
standard is realty higher than these figures v.'ould appear to 
show. The of Sagaing are as a whole exceptionally 

enlightened and progressive, and many of the lay schools arc 
above the average. The total number of pupils was 7,254 
in 1890-1, 13,673 in 1900-1^ and 12,665 in 1903-4, in^ 
eluding ir42i girls. In the last year there were 10 special, 
7 secondary^ 147 priimry, and 987 eiementaiy (private) insii- 
tudons. The more notable institutions are the municipal 
Anglo-vernacular school in Sagaing town, now maintained by 
Govemment, and the vernacular secondary schools in Sagamg 
town and at Sungyet, Alla^ppft, and MytJtha. ^fhe total 
expenditure on educalicn in 1903-4 was Rs. 18,400, to which 
Provincial funds contributed Rs. i&, too, municipal funds 
Rs. 2,300, and fees Rs. 2^100. 

Four hospitals are maintained from public funda and two 
diapensanes by the railway company. Hie former have accom¬ 
modation for S£ in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases 
treated was a 2 ,3 70^ including 703 in-patients, and 430 opem- 
tiona were performed. 'Fhe income of the four hospitals 
was Hs. 10,700, towards which municipal funds eontrtbuied 
Rs. 3,ow, Provincial funds Rs. 5,100, and subscriptidns 
Rs. bjooo. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within the liniiis of the 
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municipaHty* of Sagaing- >903-4 ihe number of successful 

operatbna wa $ S.aoTp representing 2& per ijOOO of the popula- 
tion. VacdoadoD is popular, and no opposition is met with m 
the rural areoj. 

[ L. M. Padett, 09O2>.] 

S again g Subdivision.—Subdiviwon of Sogauig District, 
Upper Bumui, containing the Saoaikg and Tada-u towmhips. 

Sagalng Township.—Township of Sagging Ihstrict, 
Upper Burma, between the bend of the Itiawaddy on the 
east and the Mu river on the west. It lies lieiween 5^^*^ 

I s' N. and 95" 38' and 96“ 4' E., with an area of 
jSc square miles. The township is level thioughout, save for 
a fringe of low hills running parallel to the Irrawaddy up ns 
eastetn The population was 66,989 in 1891, and 77 p 57® 

in 1901,1 distjibnted in one iowiTIj Sagaipcc {populatioiip 9 p 643)» 
the hcad-quartcis, and *ii villages. The area cultivated ill 
190J-4 was 177 square miles, and the land revenue and 

thatAamtda aitiounlcd to Rs. i,97iS®*‘ _ . . 

Tada.u.—Souih'castcm township ofSagning District, Upper 
Burma, stretching southwards from the Irrawaddy, between 
s,*' , 9 ' and ai“ S 5 " N. and 9S“ 44' *«d 

of 31 o square miles. The popukiion was 39,477 m 1891, and 
46,661 in 1901, distributed in 157 villages, the headquarters 
being at Tada-u (population. 1,3*7). “ thriving village, a imk or 
so due south of the remains of the ancient city of Ava. i mya, 
a villofie south of Tada u, is the site of an old capital of the 
Shan dynastj-. South again of Pinya is a village called Mym 
ming. another old Shan capitaL A fair quantity of wheat « 
produced in the township, portions of which, however, are 
veil- dry and sterile. There arc a few baneii hills and ndg^ 
but the country is generally level. The area cultivated in 
,903-4 was III square miles, and the land revenue and 

Idyirimu Subdivision.—Sul>division of Sagaiog Lhstnet^ 
Upper Burma, comaining the Mvinmu, CHau^cu, MvAuac, 

and ^[CAJCUN toT^TOhipa, ^ ^ 

Myincnii Township.—Towns^iip Sofiaing LUsc^fp 
Upper Burma, lying along the northern bant of the Inawi^dy, 
between ai'' 49'^ aa“ to" N. and as" *> and 94 4t E 
with an area of *86 square miles. It contains no high gyound. 
and away from the Irrawaddy and Mu the county is very dij;. 
The population was 39,386 in r89i,and 4«(SS6 “> *9®>i dist«* 
buted in 86 villages, the hcadquaitem being at Myinmu 
(population, 3,368), on Uie river bant close 10 the Sag^niiE- 
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AIod milwaj", Jo m\& west of Sogoing town. The township 
contains a number of luge villages^ two with a populatioii 
exceeding ^^000, Allftgappa ( 3 i 79 S) Wunbj^e (ipD49}t and 
six vnih 1 population of between t^oeio and Spono. Along the 
Irrawaddy are several swiTip$ which arc used for iirigationp 
and one tbem&elves cultivated they dry up. The area 
cultivated in 1903-4 wikS iro square niiles, and the land 
revenue and fAnfAamfJa amounicd to 1,09,000. 

Chatingu.^North-western township of Sagoing District 
Upper Burma^ lyir^ along the eastern bank of the Chindwiii, 
between 47" and 32^ 3^ N. and 95® 9' and 95® 26^ E., with 
an area of 177 square mites^ The population waa 30, toB in iS^i^ 
and 33^134 in tqox, distributed in 8& villagies, the head^^^tiuters 
being at Chaungu (population, 8,545), a collection of villages 
on the Sogaing-Alon rail way, 52 miles west of Sagaing towrii. 
GockI rice lands extend froin the towTiship head-quarters west¬ 
wards to the Chindwin, on the banks ol which h Amyin, a 
large village with a bazar; but farther inland the country is 
very dry. There is no rising ground. The uea cultivated in 
1903-^4 was 96 square milts, and the land revenue and 
/AalAatftida arnoimted to ipSfip^no. 

Myaimg*—Weslern township of Sagaing DLaidct, Upper 
Burmo^ lying in the angle formed by the junction of the Irra¬ 
waddy and Chindwin rivers, between jt'" 35'and 21^ 53^ N. 
and 95^ X 2' and 95° ^6^ E-, with an area of 246 square mHes. 
'fhu population was 35,270 in 1891^ and 3ti497 m 1901, distri¬ 
buted in 79 vilkges. 'fhe head-quarters dll recently were at 
KyatikyHt, on the Nabet stream, a w'uterway connecting the 
Irrawaddy and Chindwin, but have now been moved eoatward^ 
to Myaung (pc^btion, i>o]6)^ on the right bank of the 
Irrawaddy, about 40 miles w^est of Sagaing tow'n. 'riie area 
cultivated in 1903-4 was 96 square miles, and the land revenue 
and tAa/hiifruda amounted to Rs. 1,14, ^oOh 

NgozuiL—Township of Sogoiiig IMstrict, Upper BurmOt 
lying between 21® 32^ and 21* 53'^ N. and 95'’ z6' and 95° 
49' E.t along the south bonk of the Irrawaddy, with an area of 
358 square miles. The population was 44,911 in 1891* and 
52,532 in 1901^ distributed in 169 \'tl]agesp the headquarters 
being at Ngozun (poptiktion, 3,354), on the river bank about 
17 miles north of Myotho, the subdivisional headquarters. 
The township is rugged and barren except in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the river, and the rainfall is low. The area, cultivated 
in 1903-4 was 164 square miles, and the lafid revenue and 
/AafAamfda amounted to Rs. 1,30,700. 
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Ava (Burmese, —The old capita of BumuiT trt ttie 

Tada-u iDunship of Sngn.tng Disirict, Upper Burma, situated in 
31° 51^ N. and 96''' E. Tbit remains of ihc old city lie at the 
junctioFi of the Myitnge (DoVtawaddy) ‘nith the Irrawaddy, the 
dty having been built on a triangular island artificially formed 
by a channel called the Myitlha which wm dug from 

the MyiLnge to (be Irmwaddy, The few' houses left ore now 
scattered about in more than two do^n hamlets, inhabited by 
Golonies of laoquereni, w'eavers, and other artisans, some without, 
some withinj the old w'alls* The city stood at the north-east 
comer of the island. The outer wail is surrounded by a moat, 
open towards the Myitnge on the east but closed on the north 
towards the Iniiwaddy+ The inner or palace wall has a second 
similar moat round it Of the old paJace nothing h left but 
one shaky brick tower, very much out of the perpendicular, 
and not likely Icaig to remain standing. The walls, both outer 
and innert *tili very solid and substantieit and gi%'e some 
idea of the aspect that in its pralmy days must have 

presentedj hut they have now been nearly swamped by a sea 
of undei^rowih. The area between the inner and outer waJJ 
is filled with stretches of cultivated landj scattered hamlets, 
fyayn^s, and enormous jungleH^lad masses of bricks that were 
once pagodas. Much of thLs oii^ and all the space within the 
innf^ walls are cjciremely pictuTcs(|tiev The numberless fine old 
tamarind-trees of huge size, the level green swards, the profuse 
vc^etation^ half hiding the thatched hamlets, the massive old 
w^ih and ruined shrines, the cleared vistas^ make up a scene 
which suggests a park rather than the site of an old capitaJ, 
The view across the river to Sagaing, tip stream to Mandalay, 
and eastwards over the Amarapura plains to the Shan Hills is 
unequalled on the Tirawaddyp 

The princi|ial pagodas are the Lnwlcarnanaung, the Vatana.- 
manaung, the Zinamanaung, the Tuihamanaung, and the Kga- 
manaung, built by king Sancmiittayflgyi in the year 306 
(a.d. 944), and the, Shwreilgon* built by kipg Mingyiiw'a 
Saw'ke in the year 519 s. E, (1167). 

Founded hy king 'IlradomlniJayi in the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century^ after the final collapse of the Pagan dynasty, 
Avii was for many years the capital of one of the kingdoms 
that struggled during the middle ages for the mastery in 
Burma, During the fourteenth and fifteenth ceniuries the 
king of Ava was constantly either Invading the territory of 
the Talaings or r^isiing Peguan attacks on his owti kingdom ; 
and more than once during that period Ava saw Shan kings 
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retgning witlilrL her ga-tes^ and Chinese armies eficaiiiped before 
her walhsK Jn the sixteenth cento ry the Toungoo dynasty 
rose to povrttt. and in 1554 Bayin Naung, king of Toungoo, 
laid siege to and took the Btifmese capital. The fortunes of 
the town were at a low ebb during the last half of the sixteenth 
md the early yeais of the seventeenth century, but in i6j6 
it became the capital of an empire which then included 
and the greater part of what is now Burnia+ The l^eguans, 
however, revolted about [he middle of the eighteenth century' 
and shook off the Burmese yoke* and in 1753 Av^i was captured 
by a Talaing army and burnt to the ground. It was not long 
before ALiui!g|iaya had turned the tables on the Talaing con¬ 
querors j but that monarch made his own capital at Shwebo, 
and Ava did not become the head-quariers of govern¬ 
ment again fill i ^66, when Sinbyiishin, one of Alaung^wya^s 
sons, rebuilt the palace and moved his court thcre^ The town 
did not long remain the capital, however. A few years later 
Bodawpiyft huSli a new city at Arnampura, and the court 
and its following migri^ted there in 1763- Bagyidaw^ Bodaw- 
pnya's grandson, moved the seat of governn'kent back to Ava 
in and the town was the capital of Burma during live 

first Burmese War* and was the objective of the British troojrs 
in their advance up the Irrawaddy b iSsfi- It was Bagyidaw's 
successor^ Tharraw^ddyj who finally abandoned the city as 
the capttaJp and established himself at Amarapura, and since 
I S3 7 no Hunnese monarch has resided in Ava. 

Preparations were made at Ava to arrest the advance of 
the British up the Irraanddy at the time of the annexation 
of Upper Burma in 1885 ; steps were taken by the Burmese 
to block the chiuinel of the river opposite the town and troops 
were coliectedi but the resistance collapsed. Ava was for 
some time after the annexation the head-quarters of a sepa¬ 
rate District, which was, however, before long absorbed into 
Sagaing District. 

Sagaing Town.—Head-quarters of the Division and Dis¬ 
trict of the same name in Upper Burma, picturesquely situated 
in 11® N. and E., opposite Amaiapura on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy^ at the sweeping curve of that rivcfF 
as it changes its course from south to west* The liank here 
is high, and the towtt, embowered in tamarind-trees, is unusu¬ 
ally hcaithyi The civil station occupies the southern portion 
of the liver front. The native quarters He to the south, north, 
aivd north-we^t of the European quarter j and on die foreshore 
in the north-east comer of the town are the railw*ay staijon 
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afld the steamer whence cammurtiGation is established 
wilK the Amarapura side of the river by a steam ferry. KoTth 
of the railway station rtgab stretches a lon^ rang^ of arid hitb 
covered with pagodas and nioiiMteries> which folkiws the 
Irrawaddy along its western bank as far as the notlh'ea^tcrn 
angle of the DistrieL There is a good road along the river 
front from the railway station to the Commisaioncr^a mesidenotj 
and most of the main roads of the town run jiamlKcl to or at 
right angles to it 

The popnlalion of Sagaing town was 1^,934 in iSgi and 
^64^ in t^i, and included in the latter year 670 MusalmSns 
and a 18 Hindus. In addition to a fairly targe Indian popuk- 
tion^ the town contains a good many Ponnas of Mantpurls^ 
who live in a quarter of their own. It ia a fairly thriving 
industrial centrej and is well’ltnown for its JuUk-weaving. 

Sagaing (or Sit-kfling^ * the brunch of a sit tree') datea as 
a capital from A, o. ij 15, when A thin Khaya made himself 
independent of the Shan kingdom of Pinya. In 1364 Athin 
Khaya's gmndson, Thndominpaya, founded the kingdom of 
Ava, and Sagaing was destroyed by the Shans- It was at 
Sogaing that the Manipurl invasion of 1733 was checked; 
but the town did not again become a capitaJ till 1760^ when 
a city, with a dreumference of ^ miles; was built by Naung- 
dawgyi, the eldest son of AbungpayH, only to lapse into 
com|iarative insignificance cm his death. The city liea 
to the north of the present town, north of the ffingyan creek 
and east of the Sigongyi pagoda. An attempt was made by 
the Burmese garristMis of Saga^ng and Aii'a to stop the British 
fiodlla ascending the Irmvraddy in the 1885 osp®diticMi, but 
the forts were inadequately defended on the land side and 
w'ere soon captured. 

Sogaing was ctjnsrituted a municipality iti 1888. ITie munn 
dpal income and espenditure during the ten years ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 2 jr,ooo. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 
including Rs. 14,700 from the baiar and Rs., J+Boo' house and 
land tar; and the cvperifditure was Rs- chief items 

being conservancy (Ra. 6>boo), hospital {Rs. ShS^^)» 

(K.S. 3 h 9 oo), and lighting (Rs. ^,900), The municipality owns 
a large and si small boai, and supports a hospitsll with 64 beds, 

*Jliere h an Anglo-vcfnacular scIk^I at Sagaing, maintainetl 
recently by the municipality at a cost of Rs. annuidly. 

It is now maintained by Govemmcn!. 

Chindwin District^ Lower. — iMstrict in the 
Division Upper Burma, lying between ji^^g^and 22° 50^ N^. daric*. 
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and 94*' [5^ilrtd 95® jg' E., with on arco of 3s4So square imflcs. 
In shape It IS raughJy a tnangle^ with its apejt towsnis the 
northj and it Es bounded on the north by the Upper Chindwin 
and Shwebo Distnets; on the west by Patcokku district, 
from which it is separated by the Pondaung range; on the 
east by Shwebo District; and on the south by Fakokku and 
Sagaing. Its miin natural feature is the ChindwU]^ Rivsir^ 
which flows across the District from north-west to south-tast, 
dividing it into two equal parts east and westt and bisecting 
Its southern base. During the rains this river has a strong 
current and varies much in breadth | m places it is fully a 
mOc across from bank to bonkp while about 20 mites north 
of Atonywa the channel is narrowed to about 60 feet by 
the Shwesaye dehlci a serious obstacle to navigation during 
the highest flooda. Elsewhere the stream is easily navigable 
throughout the year by the largest river-cralL In the west 
the double range of the Pondaung runs north and south. The 
northern half of the western boundary of the Distnet follows 
the western, aivd the southern half the eastern ridge of the 
Pondantig^ the border line crossiog from one to the othef 
at the ti-atcished sepaiating the Taungdwin stream in its 
narrow desenod upper volley from the sources of the Kyaw, 
which, flowing souths waters part of Pakokkn DistricL Along 
the whole length of this western boundary the Pondaung 
maintains an average height of 4^000 feet. East of the 
Pondaung and between it and the Chlndwin is the ^fahudaung 
range, which enters the District from the Upper Chindwin, 
and runs generally southwards to about 15 miles from the 
southern boundary^ its highest point b^ng 3,305 feet above 
the sea+ In the valley between this range and the Pondaung 
run^ northwards the Patolon, and southwards the North Voma 
stream. The former traverses a sparsely populated volley, 
passes into the Upper Chindwin Distdetj and eventualty joins 
the Chindwin river just below Mingin- The latter, flowing 
south, bends round the southern end of the Mahud&ung range 
and finally unites with the Kyaukmyeq a Luge aflluenl of 
the Chindwin which empties itself into the main stream almost 
opposite Monywa. Between the Mahudaung and the Chindwin 
river is a small hill tangCp about 35 miles in lengthy called 
the Thingadon, which Is separated finm the Mahudaung by 
the WHiera oJ the Thingadon 'Ilie triangle formed 

by the Mahudaung rangep the Chindwin rivitrj and the southern 
boundary of the District is, in its nerthem part, rugged and 
hilly* the villages being confined mostly to the banks of 
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the Chindwfn ivnd Jts sman aMueriK The southern pordon 
is much hatter and more t\-^enly popnibted, being broken only 
in the south-east by sporadic hiU nusses, ol which the most 
notable are the l^owundaungr the Taungkontaikp and the 
I^tpadaung in the Salingyi township, each about t,QQo foot 
in height^ and the Fngyidaiing in the Fale township. The 
first named is remaTkabie on account of the cave teEnpIcB 
it contains. This southern plain i$ tt-ateied by the Kyaukmyet 
referred to above* and by the Nga Kon Varna stream^ 
which forms the greater part of the southern boundary of the 
DIstrtcL The country east of the Chindwin is undulating^ 
and is bisected by the low Nwegwedaung range^ which sends 
out ^inall streams westwards to the Chindwin and eastwards 
to the ^fu^ This latter river bounds the District for about 
miles near its south-eastern comer, and is nav'igabic by 
country boats throughout the year, 'fhc only tributaries of 
the Chindwin of any considerable si^c on the eastern side 
are the Inlikaung and Wcka in the extreme north 

of the Distrietp which fbe in Shwebo and unite 3 miles before 
joining the main streanir 

Little is knoTO of the detailed geology of the District. 

The rocks arc entirely of Tertiary- age. In the extreme west 
Nummulitic limestone and shales are exposed. These arc 
followed to the cast by miocene clays and sandatonesi and 
these again by the soft sandstones which cover the greater 
part of the DisErict and belong to the pliocene period. An 
interesting feature h the occuirence of several cxplCBJon 
emtersp rounded or oval hollowsp sometimes containing takes- 
They may extend, as at Leshe, to a width of over a mile* with 
depressions of 100 to aoo feet bordered by precipitous margina. 

The low ridges of fragmentary rocks, and the scattered blocks 
lying about the plain, are probably the result of ejection by 
volcanic action^ 

I'hc chief plants found are the eAsMt {Atgk fAa- Bouaj-. 

nafJkii (Murrara rxrflA/u:), famaAa (AfeJia j4fcricfir>fli'A/d)p /awfa- 
{Affita and fuMauns^ (Afrnia ; and 

among the flower^ may be mentioned 

fi/i//rrmri) and (Dirrit Further 

details regarding the vegetation will be foujjd under the heads 
of Agriculture and Forests^ 

The characteristic wild oninmU are elephonUt leopard^ Fwoi, 
iAffmifi (bmw-antlered deer), or Asainj^ 
dajv- (hog <leer), and wild hog. Eleplmots are found in ihe 
eastern jungles, llie othei wild animals all over the DlsuicL 
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Tigpi^ Afft rar^ In the cold 5ca.sori water-fowl swarm in 
abundance on the sandbanta in the Cbindirin and in the 
in its ncij|hbourlioo<L 

The District is situated in the dry zone, and the heat durine 
the months of March, April, and May is considerable ^ the 
chmatc durifig the monsooni on the other hand, is bree^ aM 
inDdcnitc, and the winter h delightfuL The inaximnm 
temperatuie at Monywa averages Sr^ in December and 97 in 
May, and the minimum in December and in ^^nyp 
while temperatures as low as 5^“ and as high as 106'’ have 
been occasionally registered. The average mean for the year 
is a^''. Rainfall Is registered at Monywa, Pale, Budalinp and 
KanL The total fitH for the year 1900-1 retrorded at these 
stations was 31, 45, 43* and ga inches respectively. As else^ 
where in the northern portion of the dry^ none, the ralniah 
increases towards the north. 

The Chindwin country was entered by British troops^ in 
18&6, and during the eariy (>art of 1S87 a battalion of military 
police arrived in the DLitrict, and civil police were enlisted 
with a view to Its pacihcalton. At hrst, the prcscnl Upper 
and Loirer Chindwin District formed a single Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner's charge, with head-quarters at Alon; but in 
the District was split up into twOi and Monywa was eventually 
made the head-quarter^ of the southern portion. In April, 
1S87, the rebel Hla U, who had been practically niting the 
Ayadaw and Kudaw townships on the Shwebo and Signing 
borders, and committing numerous dacoitlcs during the year, 
was killed by one of bis own lieutenants at Wadawina- On the 
other side of the river trouble was greatest around Pagyi (now 
the Salingyi township)^ where three lislnp took placOi two io 
I S3 7 and one in i3SS. la the first outbreak two aikaclcs 
were made on a dacoLt leader Fo Tok, who had killed the 
Kani srum; in the first engagement a British officer and some 
sepoys were wounded; in the second Po Tok was presumably 
killed near Kyadet, as he was runer heard of again. The 
second distuH^cc was late in 1887, and was headed by 
a man who Styled himself the Shwegyobyil prince, assisted 
by two dacoit leaders named Nga Saga and hfga Pyo* who 
afierward* ga^^e much trouble. The rebels were attacked 
at Chinbyit by a British force consisting of a few mounted 
men with three officers, two of whom. Major Kennedy and 
Captain Beville, were killed. A force of 70 rifles came; up 
latetp but the three leaders managed to escape, leaving 40 dead- 
Sercml other dacoits of mark were captured in the operations 
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under the lale Central Penn Symons, and the cstablishmerLl of 
civil fKjlice guards nt Salingyi fliid elsewhere helped to keep 
the District quiet for a time. An attempted rising in i^JiS 
was quashed by ihe aimst at Monywa, and the stibsequent 
execution, of a suspect known as the Nagabo prince* who was 
arranging a rebellion with the Shwegyobyu prince, Nga 
Saga, and Nga Pyo. The three Bos^ howevcTi realty did rise 
in the Yaw countr>' in i SSg, and the rebellion acquired serious 
dimensions j hut the rebels were dispersed at Gangaw by 
a force of aoo men, the Shwegyobyu prince fled to the Chin 
Hilhr Nga Saga was killed, and Nga Pyo slain by a fellow 
leader. With the suppression of this rising the peace of the 
District was assured. 

Many celebrated pagodas ore situated in the District. One 
of cousMerabk note is the Aiaungdaw Kathapa, built on the 
watershed between the Palolon and Yonra streams in the Kani 
township^ in memory of the Buddhist monk who is said to 
have conducted the hrst Synod held after the Buddha'a death. 

A large number of pilgrims from diOerent pans of Burma 
visit it every year* Other ncitable shrines are the Paungwa, 
the Shwekuni, the Shwegu, the Sutaungbyi^ tlie Shwemyin- 
din, the ShwezigOft, the Shinbyuyatkyi, arid the Ingyindaung 
pagcKlas. Powundaiing, a hill about 3 miles east of Lengauk 
village iti the Stdiugyi lownahip, is noted for its numerous cave 
templci carved out of sandstone rock. There are -wd to be 
H!t44t444 images of Buddha of different sizes in these recesses. 

The population increased from 333,31(5 in iS^r to 376,383 The 
in 1901. Its distribution in the latter year is shown in the 
following table:— 
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The only town is Mosvwa, the hesd-quartets of the Pistrict, 
The density of population is identical with the average for the 
whole of the diy sonc of Upper Buima. Within the District 
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thft density Tories oDiisidlcnibly frotn tract to | this Saiiiigyi 
townshipp on the west bank of the Chindwin tivcr in the south 
of the Diitrict, is one of the most thiclily populated townships 
of Upper Burma, wlule in the Kani lowtisbip in the north-west 
the inhabitants are as gcatlefed aa in some of the wildest areas 
of the Province. The Census of 1901 showed that the Lower 
Chindwin hod a higher proponton of females than any other 
District of the Province. This large es«ss was probably due 
to a temporary exodus of males to the harvest fields of niore 
fertite Districts. There has b«o very liulc immigration into 
the Lower Chindwin from the rest of Burma. Buddhists form 
99 j)cr cent, of the population, and outside Monywa hardly 
anything is spoken but Burmese, 

Ro^euid The Indian residents of the District arc all immigrantSp 
mainly from the Punjab, Bengal, the United Proiinces, and 
Madras, and Include Soo Musalmans and poo Hindus. The 
peat majonty of the population cunsii^t of BurnuinSp who in 
1901 nunitM^ed 274,200, or mote than 99 per Cent, of the 
total. Of indigenous non-Burnums there arc none, and on 
the whole the Lowtr Qiindwin may be looked upon as one 
of the most typically Burman Dktficts in the Province. The 
number of persons wholly dependent on agriculture in 1901 
was 165,5 2 4t OT about 60 per cent of the total population. 
ClirifSius There is only one mission (a Wesleyan one^ and the 
total number of Christiam in 1901 was only 1S8, of whom 
III were natives, 

GcDCtnl The principal soils are sand+ clay, and silt Sandy earth of 
crop-bc^ing capacity predominates; clay ts found over 
jIuoaB. many of the levels, and belts of alluiial soil stretch along the 
banl^ of the larger watercourses. Throughout the District 
primitive agrieukural methods are fiHlI followed. 'Phe land is 
as A rule prepared with the ordbaiy fttit or harrow^ while for the 
alluvial Jfy'un or cultivation the or plough is u&etL 
Chkf The area cultivated in 1891 was sSa square miles^ which rose 
5 "^^ square miles in The main ^riculturul statistics 

tij^ADd for 1903-4 are shown, in square miles, in the table on the 

prindpel page. 

The cullivaicd area is for the most part situated in the town¬ 
ships on the cast hank of the Chindwin^ and in the Salingyi 
townsihip adjoining the western bank of that stream. Of the 
total cultivated arsH idee occupied 99 squane miles iti 1903-4- 
Nearly half the entire rice crop^ and alitiiost the whole of the 
hot-season rice {12 squiyic mtles)^ is grown in the Salingyi 
township, where facilities for irrigation arc greater than else- 
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where. The chief crop howcTer, not rice but which 

covereijl a'Sic Square miles; and e^'en the air:^ under sesamum 
(115 squajte miles) w^s larger in 1903-4 than that devnted to 
rice. Gram is groitn oil 7,^00 ocres^ mostly in the Monywii 
tomi5hip„ and hearts and the like on 34,200 acres. A con- 
eidemble area (12^400 acres) is under cotton, which does well 
in the jya or upland of the Monyw^a, Budalin, aiid Saling>'i 
towxkships. Tobacco x& cuUivated mainly in Pale and Monyua, 
Covering an area of 1^400 acres. The garden-cultivation ia 
exceptionally small (only j ,900 acrts\ and consists mainly of 
planlaJn groves. The average area of a holding b 4 acres. 
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No advances under the Land Improvement Lorms Act have Irapievc- 
been made^ but loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act are 
granted every yeaTp according to the requirements of the taivJ pme- 

and are freely sought aftcr^ In 1903-4 a sum of Rs. 21^700 ^ 
was so advanced to cullii’otors. Very little has been done in 
the way of introdticing new staples. 

Cows, sheep^ and ponies are bred all over the Lower Cattle, 
Chlndwtrit not, however^ as a rule, for gauh but to meet local 
requirementSi No special grazing-grounds are allotted. The 
cattle are allowed to rove at win through the jungles^ where 
pasturage is sulEdent during the greater part of the year; 
but difhculLics in regard to fodder spring up in the dry season^ 
when the cultivators are obliged to fall back on the 
(/ffrtw) stalk kept in reserve for their live-stock. In seasons 
of prolonged drought cattle suffer a great deal from want 
of water* 

There are no major or minor Covemment irrigation works tnfgfttioa, 
of any kind, but a small area is watered from tanks and canals 
dug by private individuaLi in the Yinmabin subdivision. The 
area thus supplied in 1903-4 wus 3,000 acres. No important 
fisheries exish but fishing is carried on in the bed of the 
Chindwin and in the /Ai/r adjoining its banks The fishery 
revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 9 ^ too. 

The limits of the District are conterminous with those of the 
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Lower Chindwin Forest division. Most ^ the fOTBts lie ^ 
the hilU to the west, and may be roughly divided into the 
following els^: leaking forests. forests inth 

teak rWdfw/ forests with no teak, forests with pines. In the 
first c]assi'yiftgad0 (XvHa M^briprmii) is thecommonesi ttefc 
In the second, p<uia«k is also plentiful, intenmited largely with 
inngle woods of every variety. In the third, lo {Diptt^rpus 
yirW.T/«4 and 

«h««rr«) predominate, while dahut 

is also found. The fourth class consists of isolated patches of 
pines occurring in places along the summit of the Pondaiing. 
No special plantations of trees of economic sMue lvii« been 
formed. Among minor products, eutch, bamboos, and anes 
yield the largest revenue ; but small sums are also reaai?ed on 
indivif and jAia^ {SUrrv/ia sf.) fibre. In 1903 the 

District qonEftineri 647 squiue miles of * reserved * forats, the 
most important being the three Patolon Reserves {ii& square 
miles! ailuatM in the basin of the l^atoloo in the north 

of the District. The gross forest revenue in 190J-4 was 

Rs. 4o,dfJO. . . X j u'li. 

Sulphate of copper has b«n found in the Ixtpadaung hiiU 

in the Salingyi township, and a licence to prospect for it h« 
been granted recently- Gold occurs at Chinbyii m the lale 
township i garnets and tourmaJine exist near .Salingyi, and 
petroleum in Rinu, in the Pale townships and at the fool of 
the Mahudaung range iti the Kani township. Besides the^ 
minerals, clay, lateritc, and gmvel ate found all over the Djs- 
trict, and limestone in small quantities in the bills. In 1900 
prospecting licences for petroleum were granted to sevettd 
individuals, two of whom started boring for oil, but met with 
no success and abandoned their enterprise. There have been 
numerous applinatioM of late for prospecting licences for earth- 
oil in Kani, but most of them have not been favourably cni«- 
Uined. The Burma Oil Company has, however, obtained 
a licence to prospect over an area of 30 square miles in that 
township, and has already started operations, Salt is manu¬ 
factured in Salingyi by boiling the water from brine-wells. 

A little wood-caning is done at Alon, and there are poiienes 
at Ayadaw and Yedwet near theSbwebo border, where pots for 
drinking and cooking purposes ire manufactured. Brass gongs* 
spoons, cups, &c„ are lumcd out at Indaing. The Lower 
Chindwin gongs have achieved considerable local notoriety, 
and, a few years ago, the annual value of the trade in Acse 
articles was estimated lU about Rs. 23,000. Butwesc saddles 
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and btidic? are manuracEuied at Kyehmon and Mon)'we^ near 
the Sa^ng border; das are forged at Baunggya on the Mu; 
silk-vreav’ing ia conied on at Kothan, though on a small scale ; 
and slippers are made at Kanbya. A great deal of lacqnet¬ 
ware in the form of trayi^ bow^s, and olhcr ulertsils^ h produced 
at Kyauicka in the Monywa and Kfaungtlaung in the Hiidalin 
tow-nship. The Kyaukka lacquer-warc hnds a ready market in 
Ijovs^r Bunna. jiats and pas (basfceu with coytra) are woven 
in the Vinirtahin subdivi5EOn+ With tlie exception of the gonga 
and the Ucquer-warCp the aitscles rkamed are prtjduoed mostly 
for local use, A saw^-mill wa^ started about half a mile fTOtn 
^[on)^a town on the left bank of the Ch indwfn in 1900^ but 
has not proved a financial success and is not worked regularly. 

A rice-mtllT which was opened In 1901^ has similarly failed to 
attract local custom^ 

The I-ower Chitidwin is an almost wholly agricultural Dis- CojBn«f« 
tricl^^ and its chief exports are pulse, 5*0?^ (unrefined sugar)p 
and jauw, of which tl^e first two are sent in large quantities to 
Lower Hurtoa- Besides these agricultural commodities cutch 
is exported^ as well as brass and lacquer-work. Tile principal 
imports are sak^ salted fish^ and goods of foreign nianiifa-o 
ture. Paddy comes in from the Upper Chindwiii and Shwebo 
Districts, and rice from Jjower Burma. The exports and im¬ 
ports arc for the most part conveyed by means of country boats 
and the Inawaddy Flotilla Company's steamers, and by rail, 
the only important exception being the paddy from Upper 
Chindwin, which comes on rafts down the Chindwsn to 
Mony^a, where it is distributed to the %illagcs inland. Paddy 
from Shwebo iJistrict is brought in by the cart-road connecting 
Ye-u with Monywa. Most of the fsgapt and salted fish comes 
from the delta Districts of JjOw'CT Burma in country boats, 
while salt is imported from RartgtK^n by both rail and steamer. 

The main trading centres arc Monywa^ arni Saton^ Kj'aukmyet, 
and Ywashe in the Yinmabin subdivuvion on the western bank 
of the Chindwin. Most of the people cngliged in trade are 
Burmans and Chinamen. Natives of India do business on 
a small scale at many of the bazar towns and ^'illages^ 

The Sogaing-Alon railw'ay runs along the westem border of^Msof 
the Monywa township, with tU tenninus at Alan, 7 miles north 
of Monywa, and has four stations in the District. Eight roads^ 
with ft total length of 146 miles, are kept up by the Public 
Works dei^artment: namely^ Monywa towards Ye-u, in Shwebo 
District, 31 miles; Monywa towards Myinmu, in Sagaing 
District, ri miles; Monywa to Mag^icauk, rniloa (^6 ur^ 
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metalled); Saton to Kyadet, 17 mites; Tandnw, optKfliie 
Mon>-wa, to Yinmaiiin. 15 mi 1 «; etid three sh.rrter 
TKe DistTict fund maintains about 350 imics of unmetnlled 
tracts connecting the towns and more important ' 

Weekly seivices of Go^mmcnt and Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company’s steamers on the Chindwin touch at Salon, Monywo, 
Alon and Kaid, Communications are further rnainlamcd by 
eleven fetties on the Chind win rivxr and thtee on the Mu. 

Tberainlall is fickle and untrustworthy, and few ynsars paw 
without some slight ihreatcnings of local drought Towar^ 
the end of f 891 of ™n brought about a senoos scarci^ 

of food-grains in the then existing Ay^w, and 

Kudaw townships, as well as in a portion of the Kani township; 
and it was found necessmy to open famine Tclief works, which 
involved an eapenditutc of about Rs, 90,000. The distr^ 
was in places severe, eslendirtg over an aioi r>f 75 square miles, 
and affecting a population of 30,000, while reLcf opetatiora 
lasted for 45 weeks. The highest daily attendance on the 
works was 4,331 persons, and the total number of units 
relieved from the beginning to the end of the period of scaraty 
was 363,866. The failure of crops is said to have dnvcn be¬ 
tween 1,000 and 3,000 families out of the IJisirict, The efforts 
of the local officials were, however, -w successful that, )udgir>g 
from the census returns, the District had recovrired from its 
effects by 1901. There has been ro serious harvest failure 
since i&gi. 

The District is divided for administrative purges into two 
subdivisions: Monywa, to the east of the Chiiidwin,Mmprisii^ 
the Budalin and Monywa townships ; and Yinmabin, for^ the 
most part to the west of the river, comprising the Kani, 
Solingyi, and Pale townships. These are in charge of the 
iiinini eucutive officers, under whom are 804 village headmen, 
511 of whom receive no commissiem on their revenue 
collections. Kani was, under Burmese rule, head¬ 

quarters of’ a H'««, and the present township officer stih 
retains the courtesy title of iifun of Kant. The District, with 
the Chin Hills and the Upper Qiindwin DLstrict, forms 
the Chi ndwin Public Works division, with head-quarters at 

Monywa. . . 

The subdlvisicmal and township officers are eiml 
in their respective charges, the Monywa township office 
being assisted in his dvil work by the treasury officer, who a 
alAo hcadH^uariers magisiratei The people resort rea li y o 
the civil courts aird as the area, of pn^-ate bud ffi conaparaliveljf 
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cxtcnslv^t the nuintwr of 5iiits for the possession of property' is 
lafgc. ITie criminal courts are pr^aded o^r by the CKccutive 
oflicers^ and crime is of the usual type. 

As in other p^is of Upper Burma, the mJiin source ofRevaiDc 
revenue under native rule 'ftas fAaf/tamedjft, levied at the rate 
of Rs !□ R household. It assessed by specially selected 
village elders {fAamadts), and shortly before imneitation brought 
in about 2| lolebs annually. The land revenue proper was 
then insignificant in aniounu It was derived only from state 
land^ and represented a fraction of the produce valued at 
current market rates. The other sources of rcvwue* such as 
customs, brokemge, and the likei were mostly given up on 
anncTcation. excise being levied in their place. On the intro¬ 
duction of British rale the land revenue proper and 

collected as before* the former being levied at the rate (^f 
one-third of the annual produce of certain Lands belonging lo 
rt>)al serviints ajid their descendants and a few others. I he 
direct assssment of land revenue was introduced in igoa-^ 

A summary' setllcment was madet and acreage rates were 
sanctioned in the Monywa and BudaJin township?, with the 
result that the land revenue, whidi in 1900-r h*d been only 
Rs. 8,acx5^ rose m 1903-4 to more than a lakh and a halfp this 
increase being countcrlMlanceds however, by a corresponding 
reduction in the /Aa/Aataeda, which fell froin 5-7 lakhs to 
4-6 lakhs. I’he whole of the Salingyi township and part*^ ^ 
the Pate and Knni townships were placed under supplementary 
sun^ey' in 1904, smd acreage rates have now been sanctioned. 
According to the present settlement, the rates on non-state 
land vTiry ffom Rs. 1-4 to Rs. i-3 on rice Lands, from 6 to 

5 annas or upland crops, and from 17 annas lo Rs, 3-4 

on hitn^ or atluv'ial crops. On state land the range is from 

6 annas on jpa land to Rs. 4-8 on cultivation. The 

greater pan of the LKstdet falls tinder the category of or 
j'ff. Regular settlement operadons are now in progress. 

The following table shows the growth of the revenue since 
1890-1^ in thousands of rupees :— 
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TAalAamfda is sdll the main source of revenue. 

The irvcomc of the District fund for the provision of roads, Loctl ud 
^Ji^-bungalows, &C., amounted in i&o3“4 to Rs. 13,300^ ii^miuapftl 
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majn item of expHidilure being Ra. lO.joo on public works. 
The District and the Mosvwa municipal fund are the only 

two Local fui^da. 

Under the District Superintendent of police are two subdi* 
lisional police officem, stationed at Monywa and Yinmabin, 
The strength of the civil police force is i inspectors (in chaigc 
of the subdivisions), 9 head constables, jo sergeants, and 
jafi mntfnbtes . There are g police stations and n outposts. 
Monywa is the hcad^^uarte^s of the Chindwin military police 
battalion. 1.130 strong- Of these, 585 arc stationed at Monywa 
and 30 at Vinmahinj the rest are distributed in the Up|«r 
Chindwin DistficL The commandant and two assistant coin- 
mandants ate at the battalion head-quartets, and a third assis¬ 
tant oomntandant at Kindat. The District jail at Monywa has 
accommodation for 11S persons. Whiaii is ground by its 
inmates for the military police, and a little cariientry is done 
for Covemment deportments and for sale to the public. Die 
produce of the jail garden is used for the prisoners’ food; what 
IS not required for this |jurpose is sold- 

The proportion of literate persons in 1901 was 41 per ctnt* 
in the case of males, and a per ccflt+ in that of femaJes, or 
19 per ctaiL for both sexes together. In %^ew of the fact that 
the District contains no backward hill tribes and compaialively 
few natives of India, the figure is somewhat !ow for liuriniL 
The attitude of the local ecclesiastics towards education raay 
hive something to do with this^ There are indiesdons that 
the p&ngyis view the Goi'CTTiment methods of teaching with 
special disfavour^ and that the local ediicationaJ staff Itave had 
more than onlmary difficulty in combating this feelmg. L 
appears further that the people, who are larj^dy agriculturisl^ 
evince no desire to have their children educated to a high 
standard, though they are wHling enough to send their sons 
to the Covernment survey schooL 1'hcre is only one ^Vnglo- 
vernacular aided school, the English We^lej'an Mis-sion School- 
The number of aided vernacular schools in 1903-4 was 139* 
The District coniains j secondary, 13j pHrrtiiry, and 769 ele¬ 
mentary {private) schools. The number of pupils was 5,163 
in 1890^1, 8,344 1900^11 and 9,961 {including 763 giil*) 

in 1903-4* The expenditure on education in the last year 
was Rs, 8,900^ tow-ards which Provincyil fimds contributed 
Rs. and fera Rs. i,Sno. 

In addition to a military police hoMpital with 40 beds, there 
is a civil hospital at Monywa with 3a beds^ In 19^3 
number of cases treated was 9^406, including 435 in'patienta. 
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and 1 51 operation perfoTmed* The income of the civil 
Tiofipitai was Rs- 5^40CJ made up of Rs- 2*5^ fro-nl. Proipincifll 
fundsi Rf?r 3p4M from municipal funds, and R$. 500 from 
sulMcripticns. A small dispensors? has recently been opened 
at Vinmabirn 

VaociimtioTi is compulsory within the limits of the Monywa Vittha- 
muriciijahty- I" numbet of persona auccesafLily *"»"■ 

vacciimtcd was representing 34 pef 1,000 of the 

population. 

Monywa Subdi^sloa.— Subdivision of the ^wer Chm^ 
dwin District, Upper Burma, lying east tif the Chindwin nven 
li compmea the Botjalis and MotiVWA townships, 

Budalin. —North-easlem township of the Lower Chindwin 
District, Upper Burma, lying on the east of the Oindwin river, 
between 22° 14^ and 32 :**g 7 ^ 5^^^^ 9 S JS '*'^di 

an area of 451 square miles. The population was 50,847 in 
iS^T, and S5t447 in 1901, distributed in r^ villages, Budaltn 
(population, a p57 7). m inland village, 10 jnilea due north of 
Monywa, is the head-quarters. The township lies m an 
elevated plain, and is not well watered; but rice, jirwar, sesa- 
mum, and psts are grown. The area cultivated in 1905^4 
was square miles, and the land rei'cnue and iAd/Aamfda 
amounted to Rs. i,ao^8oo. 

Moaywa Township.— South-eastern township of the 
Ixiwcr Chindwin Ehstrict* Upper Burma, lying between si* ss^ 
and 33* a" N. and 9 S* 3 ' 9 f 39 ' 

in the east to the Chindwtn river in the west, with an area of 
437 square miles. The population was 71,97* »** 1891, and 
90ptd4 in i9<Jit distributed in 397 village^ and one 
Mo?*vwa (populariom 7,869), the heod-quarttrs of the DisiricL 
The township head-quarters are at Alon (population, 
the tenminus of the Sagaing-Alpn branch railway, on the 
Chindwin, about 7 miles above Monywa, ^ gi'eatly 

increased since the annexation, and communicalians have been 
largely improved. The township^ which is on the whole level 
and dry, contained 191 square miles under culti^'ation in 
1905-4,^ and the land revenue and amounted to 

Rs. 1,89,500, , _. . 

Yinisab in.— Subdivision of the Lower Chrndwm District, 

Upper Burma, lying for the most pan west of the Chindwin 
river. It comprises the Rami* SALih'oyi^ and Pai.e townships. 

The head-quarters arc at Vinmabin (population, 643)+ in the 
Salingyi township, about 16 miles west of hlonywa on the 
opposite bank of the Chlndwim 
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KaiiL’-NoTtbcmtiJOSt to^-n^ip of ihe Lcjwct Chindwin 
Datrict* Upper Bumm, lyiog on both sides of the Chindwin 
river, betfrcen a 2"^ 3' and 33 ® s** 95 * 

with an area of i,y&8 scjuare miles. The population was 
41^2^3 in i%[p and 48,717 in 1901, diftributed in 256 villsigea* 
Kani (populatioot about 40 mi lea above Monywo, on 

the right bank of the Chindwin, being the head^juarters, 
A hu;ge iJortion of the township consists of * reserved " forests^ 
and the whole is hilly and well watered, CultivMion is con¬ 
fined to the rujTow valleys in that portion lying west of the 
Chindwin^ and to the flatter port east of the ri%'er+ The area 
culti^^ted in 1^3-4 was 32 square miles^and the land revenue 
and iAafAwii^jfa amounted to Rs. 1,11,000. 

SaJingyi.^Township of the l^wer Chindwin district. 
Upper Burmat lying between 21® 49'and 22® 8^ N. and 94® 4T^ 
and 9S® to^ E^f along the western bank of the Chind win, with 
an area of 29^ square miles. The population was 43,658 in 
1891^ and distributed in irx villages, Salingyi 

(population, 1,503), a viibge south of Mon^'wa and a few miles 
to the west of the Chindwin, being the headquarters. 'I'he 
township is flat, except in the north-east, and is well watered 
and iblckly populated. The soil is for the most part black 
cotton soil^ which produces nce,^AE)£u/v sesamum^ peas, gram, 
and cotton. The area cultivated In 1903-4 was 147 square 
miles, and the land revenue and fAalAnffttda amounted to 
Rs. 19,900. 

Pale. — South-western towm^hip of the Ijower Chindwin 
District^ Upper Burma, lying between 31^48' and J2* 10^ N. 
and 94® and 94® 55' E., with an area of 458 square miles. 
The population wa^ 35,608 in 1891, arnl 31,341 in 1901, 
duUributed in 251 village The headquarters arc at Pale 
(population, i,i 13), dose to the eastern border. The countty 
is level in the east^ becoming billy as the Fondaung range is 
approached, and is well watered. The area cultivated in 
1903-4 was 55 square miles, and the land revenue and fAa- 
fAamiSa amounted to Rs. 76,300. 

Monywa Town.—Headquarters of the Lower Chindwin 
District, Upper Burma, sStuaTed in 33® 6 ^ N. and 93® 8^ E., on 
the left or castem bonk of the Chindwin liver, about 50 miles 
north of its junction with the Irrawaddy, and 65 miles w'est of 
Sagging, with w^hich it is connected by a branch railway- The 
town, which is low-lying and fairly weU shaded by tamorind- 
treeSj h protected from the annual rise of the river by an 
embankment along the water's edge. It contains the usual 
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head^quarters buildings^ courtliDusep and jail^ all of whioh aiB 
situated at its northein cndp a^ veil as targe barracks and a 
hospital for the Chindwin fniHtary pobce battalion. The 
railway station is at sortve little distance from the itver^ to the 
east i>f the dvil siatioiru The club ai>d a good many of the 
houses of the European residents are close to the river bank. 

The town Is said to derive its name (which being intcrpre[ed 
is ^t^e village ^) from a baker rrkaiden whom a king of andent 
days found selling cakes^ and look to himself a$ queen. It was 
of little importance at the time of anneitationy the head-quarters 
of the wan being at A]on, about 7 miles farther up the river ; 
but it has since then grown in importarK:e and prosperity, and 
the last Census showed that the population had increased from 
6^316 in 1891 to 7,369 in igoz, the latter total including over 
1,000 natives of Indian It is a fairly thriving trade centre, and 
one of the chief porta of call for river steamers on the Chin' 
dwin. Motiywa was constituted a municipality in i 33 &. The 
municipal revenue and esfpenditure during the ten years ending 
1901 averaged about Rs. [7^000. In 1903-4 the receipts were 
Rs. a6^Goo, including Rs. [i:p&oo from bazan^ and sbughtcr- 
houses. The expenditure was Rs. 3 7,oopji including Rs. 6,700 
spent on conservancy, Rs. 3^300 on the hospital, and Hs. 4,400 
on roads. The town is well laid out and iolersected by good 
thoroughfares. A dvil hospital has accommodation for 31 
In-patientS- There is no itiunidpo! schoolp but ehc ^^'eslcyan 
Mission school supplies most of the higher educational needs 
of t he towTi. 

Chindwld Difitrietp Upper.— Disinct in the Sagging Rcum- 
Division of Upper Burma^ taking its rtame from the Chindwin 
river, which fiow^s through it from north to south. Geographi- md hill 
cally, the DLstrici contains two Shan States administered by 
their Sawbwas, ZlNGKaLlNG Hkauti and Hsaw.nohsup, over*’^'™"" 
which the Deput^^-Cornmissioner eacercises a certain amount of 
conUoL It lies between 36^ and 21'^ N. and 93^ 38' 
and 96° 20' E., wish an area of 18,590 square miles, being 
the largest District In Burma. It is bounded on the north by 
the Tom and Hukawng valleys, which encircle the head-waters 
of the Chindwin; on the south by the Pakokku and Lower 
Chindwin Districts j on the cast by Myitkyini, KathA, imd 
Sbwebo; and on the west by Assam, Manipur, and the Chin 
Hills. In shape It Is an irregular parallelogram, roughly 
350 miles long and 30 broad. Its moimtatn ranges are 
grouped into two main systems* west and east of the Chindwin 
river. In the extreme north-west of the District, on the 
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borders of ibe Zmgltaling llkamti Stme, ^ the outlying moun^ 
tiins of the great pile of uplimd ^hich sepaialcs Burma froni 
Assam, In this group h the highest pcalt in Burma, Samnieti 
or NVemauktaung (i»,SS 7 ^et). capped with snow, 

FroTn the main mass branches a series of more or less pamllcl 
ridges about a^oo* to 3,000 feet in height, which run in a 
southerly direction right down into PaJeokhu District In the 
north th^ ranges are generally known collectively as the 
Yonm, farther south they are called the Fondaung. For a 
considerable disttmee within the District they are skirled on 
their cft-^tern hank by the Chindwin river, which they sc|Mirate 
from the Kale and Kabaw \^lcys. The kiter, sloping gently 
away from eadi other north and south, form one long^ very 
fertile depression, 150 milea in length and abiinit 3 miles in 
breadth, locked between the Voma and the loftier ranges of 
Manipur and the Chin Hills- The hill system west of the 
Irrawaddy starts in the extreme north of Burma from the high¬ 
lands sepeniling the basins of the Irrawaddy and the Chindwin, 
and nins m a aouth-south-west direction, dividing the Upper 
Chindwin from Katha. and Shwebo Districts, U con^tsts of a 
mngc of abrupt hills^ avefaging abrnii 1,000 feet in height, but 
rising lo over 5,000 feet in the north of the Diiitrict in an 
eminence known oA the 'rayngilionlon, or * ihtce tnountaini." 
Its sj>urs extend towards the Chindwin over the wide mtenren- 
log v^ley* cutting it up into well watered tracts, which give the 
and especially the southern portion, its richness in hill 
and river scenery. The CuiNOwtN Rivee runs southwards 
throughout the length of the Lhstiict, entering it at the 
(Stone wear '), a barrier of nocks in the extreme north that 
prevents access by boat to the Hukawng vaJleyh During its 
course through the District it is joined by scvcntl streams, of 
which the most important are the Yu and the Myittl^ on the 
west and tS^ Uyu on the east. The Yu river, which is oom- 
posed of several affluents risir>g in the Manipur plateau, and 
draining the Hsawnghsup State, flow^s in a southerly direction 
till it reaches 34*^ N-» when it suddenly bends eastwards and 
pierces the Yoma, to join the Chindwin 25 miles above Kindat. 
South of the Yu is the Myittha river, which, running Eu ^ 
northerly direction from Pakoltku DisLiic4 turns abruptly east 
at Kalemyo, and empties itself into the Chindwtn at Kalewa. 
The Uyu rivcf rises in hlyitkyinl District, flows past the jade- 
mlnes, enters the Upper Chindwin District at its extrema 
northeast comer, and winds through a sjiaracly populat^ 
valley to meet the Chindwin at Homalin. The vast tract in 
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the angle formed by the Uyu and the Chindwin is for ihe most 
part a desoLite waste of hills. Kesur Mitigio in ihe extreme 
south of the Efetrict the ChindHiri is joined by the Patoloo^ 
which flows north^^ds from the Lower Chindwin District 

All the rocks which ooctir beloryg to the Tertiary system, Geology, 
but little is known regarding the details of the geology of the 
District NtimmuJiLic (eocene) limestones and shales occur 
w€^X of the followed to the uist by shales and sandstones 
of miocene age. East of the nyet the ground is occupied by 
Upper Tertiaiy (pliocene) sandstones^ 'rherc is a coal-bearirg 
area in the west. The recent Jondsteme is of brown or yellow 
tint and gives way easily to the combined action of rain anti 
air. The older is of a bluish-grey colour, finely grained, arui 
of a hardness which would render it an exceedingly good 
material for building purposes. Conglomerate occurs in the 
counny between the Myittha and Vu rivciSp and probably else¬ 
where, It consists chicily of rolled pebbles of white quartzite, 
among which ore mixed in stimllear quantities blotid-red jasper 
and black homstone. It does not disintegrate so readily os 
the sandstone; and forms a kind of embankment or cscoJ^Miicnt 
along the western side of the Kale range. Clay and shaJes 
ocEUT in the coal-bearing area. The coal is found in beds 
of half an inch to i a feet in thickness. The greater number 
of scams occur in the valley of the Mawku stream, in which 
Dr. Noetling estimates that there are not less than 4a seams 
wish a total thickness of 80 feel. 

The District is richly forested and timber abounds in infinite Boiaay. 
variety. The most characteruitic trees ore the tm 
iMA^rcu/ifhis)^ the teak, the iW^ym (PiJtiojrme sta«r<mts)j and the 
stately kanjrtn {Bi/ffrvear/us fl/j/wj). Bamboos of cverji^ kind 
abound, the graceful fifrtm being 

perhaps the most characteristic species; and orchids, ferns, 
wild roseSp and other wild flowers are found every where. 

The elephant, rhinoceros^ tiger, leopard, bison^ fsmt or ^’anna- 
(Bai bear, and idmdar are all to be met 

with, but comparatively little is really known of the vast areas 
of jungle that the District contains. The result of the opera¬ 
tions of iKe Khedda department in the adjoining District of 
Katha ap[)ears to indicate that the number of elephants in the 
Upper Chindwin is very’ considerable. A handsome variety 
of the tiger-cat is occasionally met with. Peafowl abound 
throughout the District, being S|>ecially plentiful in the lower 
reaches of the Uyu^ and both the peacock pheasant and the 
silver pheasant are found in the north. 
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As Itiight be expected in a regiun \png between four 
degrees of krityde^ there is a noticeable dideicnce of 
ttire bciwci3i the north and the south of the pisinct; but 
observations have hitherto been made only at Rmdat, wheie 
the thermometer averages 70* to gs* in the hot season and 
55* to So'’ in the cold- The highest records ha%c been 108^ 
in May, iSg7, to6* in May, iS^S, and 107* in May, iSg^ 
while in the estreme north the minimum, even in the plains, is 
not far oflf freezing-point in the winter. The portions of the 
District bordering on the Chindwin are fairly healthy, hut the 
intajid parts, and in particular the Kale, J^baw, and Uyu 
valleys, Arc abnormally makrioiis and pestilential. 

Thcminfall varies from an average of 50 inches at hpngin, 
btordcring on the dry zone, to gs inches at Homalin In the 
north and at Tamu among the bills on the westc^ borden As 
a rule the supply is plentiful and timely, but in the 

rainfall all over the District was neitherp and at Mingin prices 
rose to more than double the ordinar)^ rate; 18^6-7 was 
an<Jther had year of scanty rainfall } the Chindwin also failed 
to rise* and inundated crops perished accordingly. There was, 
however^ no famine. Floods ait rare| but in October, 1901# 
tbe Vu liver rtise to an unprecedented height in the Kabaw 
valle/p and destroyed five villages, happily wiihoui loss of Life* 
In 1905 there was an exceptional rise in the Chindwui. 

Under Burmese rule the Upper Chindwin was administered 
by a a'A'ff, known as the Khampat who had his head" 

quarters at Kindat^ then a military post, and cKcrcised very 
extensive powers. On the outbr^k of war in iSSg, three 
English assIstiJiLts of the Bombay Burma Trading Corporation 
were murdered on the launch CMfidmn near Mingin» and 
shortly after this the Political Agent of Manipur marched to 
Kindat through the Kabaw valley and rescued two other 
Agents of the company. In iSSfi the Deputy-Commissioner 
steamed up the river* meeting with some slight resistance at 
BaJet and Masethp and received the submission of the 
Hsawnghsup Sawbwa. A few' posts were established on the 
river^ but nOLhing was done on this occasion to occupy 
the interior except in the Kabaw valley+ where Tamil tontinued 
to be held by British troops from Manipur. At first it was 
intended to hand over the Kabaw valley to Manipur, but the 
people objected so strongly to the proposed measure that the 
project was abandoned- Except in the Kabaw valley itself, 
which was finally pacified in 1^87, no org^ixed resistance was 
shown to British administration in the Upper' Chindwin I>ia- 
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trictp atid dacoflts ^ a nile gave less trouble heie ihsiii 
In iBSfi, howevcTt Mr. Glcc^a, Assistant Commissioner, was 
treatKercujsJy murdered at Mingin; and in i 8 SS Nga 
a follower of the Shwegyobj'ti proLcndeiTp headed an ontfarealc ui 
the Mingin subdivisioTij winch mvs speedily quelled. In the 
latter yrar the Upper and Lower Chmdwin, which had been 
a single r>istfict administered from Alon^ were divided into two 
Districts, with hcad^niarters at Kindal and Monywa respe^:- 
lively. For a long time after annexation the neighbourhoiMi 
of the Kale ™llcy vras much disturbed. At the time of the 
occupation of Upper Burma, the Sawbwa of the Shan State of 
Kate was at war with his nephew Pa Gyi } and the Styin, Sokte, 
and Kanhow Chins took advantage of this strife of the 
kinsmen to md the Kak and Kahaw valleys, destroying many 
villages and killing or carrying olT iheir inhabitanl^. Pa Gyi 
was appointed Sawbwa^ hut it was not long before he started 
intriguing with the Shwegjohyu pretender, who had taken 
refuge with the Tashon Chins. The Siyins and Kanhows 
were severely punished in the first Chin expedition in iBBS—9+ 
but did not cease dicir raids on the Kahaw valley* (For 
further action taken against the Chins see Chin In 

the VVuntho rebellion of rSgo-i, the rebel Nga Le marched 
down from the Taungthonlon hill to Homahn, where he burnt 
the courthouse, and called on his relatioir, the Hsawnghsup 
Sawbwa, to assist him. The Sawbwji, however, remained 
actively loyal, and ranged his troops on the opposite bank 
at Keltha, and Nga l>e was shortly afterw'ards hunted out of 
the District Pa Gyi w'as deported in 1891 for complicity 
in tins rebellion and for his intrigues with the Shwcgyobyu, 
and the Kale Stale from that time forward became part of the 
District In the meantime British influence was being ex¬ 
tended b the north of the District; a milit^ police post was 
set up at Tamanlhi, 50 miles above Hoimdin on ihc Chindwin, 
in consc<iuence of raids by Chins in the neighbourhood i and 
punitive expedition^ were dispatched in iSga and 189^ against 
various Chin tribes Inhabiting the hills on the Assam border to 
the west of the Homalin ftawnship. In 189*6 boimdary pillars 
were set up dividir^ off the unadminktered Chb tract in the 
north-west of the District; and since then no raids have been 
committed, though the Kaswa China of Piya in the north have 
been blockaded since 1901 for cattle-lifting on the Chindwirii. 

The popuktioo^ excluding the ^warf-independent Shan Tlae 
States of Hsaw nghsup and Zingkaling Hkamti, was 111,53j 
in i&gt and 145,03$ m 1901. Including these two States it 
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was 154,551 in 1901- distribution in the latter year ts 
shown in the following table:— 
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The only town» Kindat^ ia really nothing more than a lai^ 
village containing 21417 inhafaitantst The whole of the District 
is sparsely |Kipulate<it the density decreosiiig towards the norths 
The apparently rapid increase of population since li^i is riue 
to a certain ejttent to non-enumemtion in that year of ih^ 
wilder tracts^ ar>d to the generally disturbed state of the country 
on the KaihS. bordet? that had been brought about by the 
Wuntho tebedion^ There are nearly 3^000 Animists, and 
about the same number of Hindus and MusolctULns, but most 
of the population are Buddhists. Two^thirds C3f the people 
talk Burmese, and the majority of the remainder are Shan 
speakers. 

Eather moit! than half the total popuktiofl is Burman. The 
M ingin subdivision in the metreme south is almost exclusively, 
and the Hmdat and Kale subdivisions very largely, Burm«^' 
Shans come next to the Burmans irr point of numbers* with 
a total fsf 67,100. They inhabit the two Shim States fljMi di® 
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Homalin subdivurion In ihe eiclreme north* TKot 1^600 
Chins in igoij they are found in the neighbourhood of the 
Kaban* Bnti Kale valleys and in the west of the HomaJin town¬ 
ship, A few Kachin villages lie east of the ChLndwin in the 
semi-independent State of Hkamti, but they do not aclcnowledge 
the so^efainty of the Sawbwa^ who was advised not to attempt 
to enumerate them In 1901, Their loial was estimated at iSfi. 

Ebiewhere in the District nearly soo Kachina were foundp so 
that the aggregate of Kachins may be taken at a tittle imder 
400. The Indian immigranLs numbered at the last 

Census^ comprising 1,100 Hindus and Soo MusalmltTia. a good 
many of whom were military policcmerL Most of the rest are 
conftned to Kindat, Katcwa+ and KaJemyo, The population 
directly dependent on agriculture in 1901 was 104,195, or 65' 
per cent, of the totaL Of this number 12,149 supported 
by favn^a (shiftirig) cultivation. 

There are no missionary agencies at work and the number Chnstka 
of the Christhns (234) is small. AUogclher, aoq are natives of 
India- 

Apart from a few large villages where Indian traders congre- 
gate, ihe District is agricuUnral throughouL The population 
is poor ; in some parts cultivators have to pay high rents to drtj«d. 
landlords, and in Others* though the out-turn is gOo4 fh«y 
unable to bring their crops to market Owing to the lack of 
communications. A large C3ip0tt Iftide in paddy is carried on 
with Monywa, Pakokku, and MyLngyan, but the profits go into 
the hands of middlemen. The coiKlition of the cultivatorB of 
sitale land is distirtcily better than that of tultis^tors of private 
land, for the latter are usually sub-tenants, pay a heavy rent^ 
and are indebted to their landlords* In some parts, howe^er^ 
state land has got into the possession of non-agricultunil land¬ 
lords, who take as heavy a rent front their tenants as the owners 
of private lands. The soil in the valleys, to which n^kr 
cultivation is confined, is of alluvial formation, and is often 
irng^cd by perennial springs^ The upper layers on the slopes 
of the hills, where the cultivation of hill^leaiings jijp-w) is 
carried on, consist mainly of decayed vegetable matter* To¬ 
wards the south and ot-er most of the country east of the 
Chindwin,the hills are bairco andunauited tocultivation. 

The standard crop is wet i^son rice, but msyin is also common, 
Wet-season rice Is sown in July and August transplanted in 
August and September, and reaped in January, In the Mingin 
subdivision, where the rainrall is more precarious than else^ 
where, ah these openuions are carried on one or two months in 
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ndvaivce of the ftst of District. Dry-s^a^oii rice h sown in 
December or January, transplanted in Febryary into dcpreistoni 
from which the water is rctteatingi and reaped in May. Biififaloes 
alone are used for working the land, and the harrow takes the 
place of the plough everywheft. For cul tivation a piece 

of forest land on the slope or hollow of a bUl is chosen ; all the 
undergrowth is burnt and the ground harrowed; the trees are 
then girdled, and iheir bnuiches lopped o^T and piled in heaps. 
In May they are burnt and the ashes distribuied over the fields^ 
and the sown broadcast when the first rains commence^ 
The Crop is reaped in October. After three years ihe soil is 
exhausted and the cultivator moves on to a fresh cleatirig. 

The following table shows the main agricutlural statisUcs for 
1903-4^ in square miles 
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Kice Is the principal crop in both the hills and the valleys. 
In 1903-4 it occupied 15 r square miles, of which 34 were 
majfirt. Peas, bewUf tobacco, sesamum, and cotton are culti¬ 
vated for home consumption^ but occupy quite an inconsiderable 
area. Tea is grown in foiu' or five villages on the Chindwin 
north of Homalin, over an area which in 1903-4 amoiulted to 
nearly 1,400 acres. The seed h sown at the end of the rains 
and the plants mature after sii yearn Picking is carrial on at 
the beginning of the rainy seasoHit only the new leaf being 
plucked After picking, ^e tea leaves are boiled for about 
fifteen minutes, and then rolled and crushed by hand- The 
resultant pickle is iheti rammed tight into hollow bamboos of 
bamboo l^kets, in which it is sent down the river. The trade 
is declining yearly. A few years ago large quantities of tea seed 
were bought by Assam planters and export^ via Manipur, but 
the trade has entirely ceased, becausep it is saidj one or two 
consignments went bad. Cultivation is extending rapidly. 
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poiticuliu'ly in the K-a.le which h reccvcrirtg from Chin 

raidSf and is now on the high road to its ancient pre^perity. 
Extensions are encouraged by the low rate of asae^^nient on 
state lAnd-^one'tenth of the produce, which is much below the 
average rent by tenants of pri>'ate lands to their landlords. 

In the Mingin subclivisign practically alt the a^nilable Land 
has beta brought under cultivaiiDn, and further ex|ianHion is 
impossible. The District as a whoJe^ howei-cr, could cosily 
support ten or twenty times its prc^r^t populotiorL 

No new kinds of seed have been introduced* dje people Impcwye- 
bcing fully content with such varieties as they possess and 
chary of adopting tigrieultur-iJ novelties. No loans have yet tural prac- 
been gtimted under the I-and Improvcrncinit Loans Act, but 
adi'anccs have been made freety to agriculturists for the pur¬ 
chase of buiraJoes under the x^gHculturists^ Loans Act. These 
itd^onces are eagerly sought after, and very mrely abused^ 

7 "he average amount lent during the six years ending r^o.^ 
exceeded |>er annum. 

BunkJoes are bred and arc universally used for cultivation ; Catik; ^ 
they arc of a good typie^ and it is rare to see one out of conditiari. 

In the large villages natives of India keep herds of cows for 
milking purposes, but^ unlike the cattle owned by Burmans, 
the beasts are usually in wretched oDrtditi<Qn. FonleiS are not 
Common, and ore mostly $m;ill and weedy ^ and sheep and 
goats ore rare. There ia abundai^t grazing everywhere, and 
the fodder question is nev'cr likely to be acute. 

The only fonn of irrigatEon practised is the dh^ion of the [rrlgi^Eoa. 
contents of the shallower sitreams over the adjoining fields by 
means of small channels^ The area thus dealt with amounted 
to square miles in 1903-4. Ordinarily* howm-et* the min- 
fall is suihclent to bring the rice to maturity whhoiit arthicial 
aiti In a year when the wet-season rice fails, the method of 
irrigation described above is largely resorted to for raJsit^ the 
majift or dry-season rice^ a crop usually thought but little <ir+ 

The many streams with which the District abounds ofrer splen^ 
did fiudililies for irrigation, of which, however* tJic cultivator 
docs not ustially toko the trouble to avail himself. 

In the upiier |>onkin of the Ilistrict dry-season rice is 
extensively grown in several large JM/fr It is estimated that 
tlie Minya /Ar/, if fully cultivated, would produce enough rice to 
feed the whole population of the Homalin subdi vision for rix 
months. Fishing Is canied out in most of these stretches of 
water, as well as in the bed of the Chindwii4 and the hshery 
revenue exceeds Rs. 10,000 per annum. 
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The District is comprised in the Upper Chiod'.in 

in inliniK »™ly. f''™ »“ 

11 teak forests, and many fine tcflk-buirms tracts ate n } ^ 
^Lerk-rtl’ Perhaps the most retnaikablc forest and the tmly 
or;tve,U«a is the Mahamy^r^. sitt.tM on an «ten- 
Sive Plateau in the sunth^3lstom portion of the ^ 

« evergreen and fall of prand timber and ts 

one of%e hardest and most durable timber^ 0^ the I rotir^e , 

rniOcM r« hnosf building i .ntmuiK (Cmr/rna ™” 

of irhich ropes am twisted ', ra 

ond Jtan^in {D. flfafaj), neither of them very 

hut felled ta.B---ly ^r the supply of fuel .J 

iMA or wood-oil nee {Mf/a^^rrA^^ wr/,rr^} ivhich is one 

the most s-aluable in the forests. From the fA,m are^ of the 

Miogin subdivision alone wocxl-oil to the value of o^u 

.s IKT-"- C"“''» f™"!'" >'" Tmlth 

p.S^ l«.mh«» »™s .« .h. n.™ 

i™„„ ,™fl.i« of lh.0. » 9 ».od J*"!' 

Chindoin lo dn Disirtcis of *0 In’ “■»■ > b' 0"-'"f^ 

mins r.070 square mil« of‘rcsenod; and 6,i6o of unclasseU 

forest- The mil forest levtmie tn 1903-4 ™ 3 ■a*"®' 
klincfslf. Coal eJttsts in large quantities, but has been 

in localities where it would not at prisent pay to ^ 

A portion of the carboniferous tract l^ween the Y« ^ 
Slyittha rivers was explored by Dr. Soetlmg, who 
coal to be of good quality, ravoumbiy wth t 

Indian kinds. Dr. Noetling has estimated that 
alone, to which all the coal in the lAstnc. ts by 
fired, more than .00 million tons of workable ^ 
obtained above the level of the Chindwm 
commuoicatiors there seems no reason why these fields shoui 
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not, in coairse of timcp be developed. Mineral oil occurs in 
several pSaceSt most plentifully within the coal-bcaring tracts^ 
Gold-dust [s found in the Chindwin and other strcaras which 
flow into it from the eiKt, but appears to be most plentUul in 
the Uyu river and its tribuLaries; in faetj some of the inland 
villages in the Maingkaing township have hadi a gold currency 
from time immemorial. Rubies and sapphii^s liave also been 
discovered on or near the U)ti. None of the abcrt'e minerals^ 
however^ has as yet been systematically worked. Jade is found 
on the Nantaleik near Tiamanthi* and on the Namsan^ 

stream^ which is the bountloiy between the Upper C’hindwin 
and Myitkyio4 ni.Htricts in the extreme norEh-oost, No stofle^ 
however, has been quamed in the mines on the Nantaleik 
since the annexation. Amber mines have been worked within 
the last ten years in the Epin valley, in the abandoned tract 
between Haungpa on the Uyu an<l the Chindwin. Pottery 
clay is fairly common, but i* ttiadc little use of. Sail springs 
ore found at Yebawmi m the Uyu^ and boiling is carried on 
there to a small extent 

'Uie District is concerned mainly with the production of raw Arti anA 
materiak and has little to show in the way of arts and 
faeturct The only charactenstic industry is the weaving of 
YaW' (waistcloths), which is carried on at Indin and 

several other villages in the extreme isoulb of the Kate valley. 

'fhese pas0j are dyed with indigo grown locallyp and are well 
known for their exccllerit wearing qualitiesr 

The chief exports arc paddy, tcakp wood-oilp bamboos* and Comnicriot 
beeswax. Teak is exported mainly by the Hombay Burma tffl 4 e- 
Trading Corporation under contract with the Government, and 
duly h paid on its arrival at Pakokku, It is taken down in 
large rafts and sold in Rangoon* Iti rgoi^ more than ],.oco,ooo 
cubic feet of teak were exported from the District Wood-oil 
is extracted mainly from the ikim forests (AfflaHm-Aaea wiiMa) 
of the Mingtn sut^i^'ision^ and is shipped in boats at Maukka- 
daw and sold at Pagan and other centres of the mamifacluire of 
las^qucr ware, Atxaut joo maunds, \^ued at Rs, 10,000^ arc 
exported yearly* The tappers are poor people from the Mingfn 
subdivision and the borders of Shwebo District^ and the profits 
of the industry go mainly into the pockets of middlemenr In 
on ordinaiy' year the Jhitdct prtxluces msjfc than enough rice 
for its own consumptioUp and large quantities arc available for 
export to Lower Uunria. The groin goes dow-n mainly by river, 
the paddy raft, with Its dusEer of thatch-roofed granaries and 
central hut, being a familiar sight on the Chindwin. The dider- 
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ence in 1>TiaH ihe f«ssihilitL« of the Hce ti^dc 

Moit of ibe profits are usually absorbed by ihc brokers Bam- 
boos and aucs are also largely csponcd to die 
Districts. The two Shan States in the Di^nct exchang 
rtiblier, beeswax, bamboos, and paddy for salt ^ 

kerosene, and picce^oods. Rubber is exported from Ztngim- 
ling Hkamll and paddy from Hsawnghsup, and some o 
jade extracted fmm the mints in M)'iikyini Distrtct 1'“®'=^ 
river through Rindat on its way south. There is vtiy Uuk 
trade flhth Manipur and ; hut the mbes m the u^ 

ministered tract on the border come down at times with ^ 
w ttx, which is bartenid for salt and iron, and exported eventually 

ThT'pdricipal imiwrts are salt, iron, and **1'^ 
goods of European manulaclurc. The Irawatldy ^ P 
CoTnpanj 's sleamera, which on tht Chindwin »rc practt 3 ^ 
floating bazars, bring up large quantities of salt during the rat^ 
when the river is high, as far as Homalin, whenccit is distnbu^ 
by boats, and finds its way as far north as the tnbes who live 
beyond the Chindwin waterfall, close to the borders of As^- 
1 here are no nUlway lines, but the District ijossrascs a^ut 
40Q miles of unmetallcd roads, maintained chiefly from I 
vincial funda The moat imporwnt of these arc the road to 
(he Kabaw valley and Manipur via Siitaung and Tamti; that 
to the Chin Hills via Kalewa and Kalcmyo; the tracJt fmm 
Kindat to Homalin via Paiingbyin ; the road to the Yaw valley 
via Mingln, Seiktha, and Pya (kept up mainly by the torwi 
department); and that to the Kabaw valley via Mawkn 
and Tcinkaya {maintained entirely by the Forest dt,-pait- 
nient). In the Hsawnglisup Slate one track conneets Tamu 
and HsawTighsup, and a second from Hsawnghsup 
over the hills to Manipur. A path available for mules m the 
do season leads from Hkamti on the Chindwin to Haungpa 
on the Uyu. During the rains, however, land communications 
are defective, and at aL times waterways play an almost more 
important part in the economy of the District- Tl« Chuv 
dwin, running through the entire length of the District, is tts 
main highway. During the rains it is navigable by steamers 
of 4 foet draught almost up to the rapids, nearly 600 miles from 
its junction with the Irrawaddy, whUe In the dry season shallow- 
draught stero-wheclcrs can go beyond Tamanthi, about 400 mihs 
from its mouth. The Uyu and Myittha rivets me deep enougH 
for small launches during a portion of the rainy season, the 
former for 150 miles from its mouth, the btier for some htilc 
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distance into the Kale valley. The sitcaoiers of the itremddy 
Hotllltt Company ply wesikly bct^^een Pakokltu and Homalin, 
and Government launches run weekly between Mandalay and 
Homalin. The chief indigenous method of inland navigation 
is by means of coimlTy ffoats called "^fhe Chindwinp 

the Myfttho^ the Yu, and the Uyu are navigable by these the 
whole year round. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into four 
Eubdis^sions ^ Kindati comprising the Ki wdat and 'J’amu liwt wd 

shipE; Kale, comprising the Masken, Kalewa^ and Kal& lULirf. 
townships; Mingin+comprising the MENCiNand Ktau in town¬ 
ships; and Homalin^ compri^ng tlic Paunobvin, Homaun^ 
and Mainokaing towivihips. Under the towmship olhcers 
are 4 rnyffiAtf^iS and 454 village hcftdmen^^ 31 of whom ore 
empowered 10 try potty civil disputes^ The two Shun States 
are administered by their owti Sawbwas much in the same way 
as other Shan Staiea^ but in certain matters they are under the 
control of the r>epiity^Commissioner. The subdivisional officief 
at HomaJin dkeharges in these States all the functions of an 
As^isiant Superintendcfnt of the Shan States- The District 
furra^ a subdivision of the Chindwin Public Works division^ 
the Executive Engineer having his hcad-quarterB at MonywtL in 
the Longer Chindwin thstrict. 

The Deputy^Commissioner and the subdiv'i^i.TOEial and town- CiyilJ-itt- 
ship officer* pr«ide over the JJistrict, subdivisional, and *<•'^ 1 '- 
ship temrts. The civil courts ore mostly conccTnctl with 
money-lending tnmsactions of a petty nature ; but wherever 
public works arc In progress on a large scatCp a crop of civil 
suits arising out of disputes between contractors and coolies 
invariabliy siirings np. litigation tif this rvature is commonest 
at Kalemyop where there is always some load-work in progress. 

Suits for large sums are rare. In order to provide facilities for 
]a)ing appeals in the remoter parts of the DiaErict, the sub- 
divistotial officer of Homalin has been made an additioruil 
judge of the District couit. 

Crime is ligbtg the people being quiet and Saw-abidingp 
especUtUy the Shan population in the nortlwro half of the 
District Opium cases aJune are commocii most of the Shans 
being addicted to the drug, while suiuggled Shan and Kachto 
opium is very easy to proeure. The amounts s&J6ed are, how- 
over, Usually small, the average being 4 to 5 tolas- 

Sbofdy after annexaElEm a tax of RSr 10 per Ricvtnii^ 

household was imposed on the inhabitants, and has 
collected at about this rate evw since- In 1SS7-S the total 
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re:^ii2^uons from iAa/Aam^da amoimted to Rs. So,6Mp In 
iSgi-i the District was finally padHcdtand the demand rose 
to Rs. 2,23pOoo. It reached iti bij^hest in ^lien it 

touched RSp 3+69,0004 In r90^-4 it ihd5jOQO+ the 

decrease bemg due to steps taken to avoid an over-miflule 
suhdi lesion of households. As soon as the Distrirt officeia 
had time to turn their attention from the work of pacifj'ing the 
counlrj'^ to re^TOuc mattera+ inquiries began to be made as U> 
the CKistencc of state knd- The first regular nsscssmem of 
land revenue wi-S in iSSS-^^ the demand from atate land being 
a proportion of the gross produce varying from 20 to 
30 per ceiu.^ based on the rates paid in the neighbourhood by 
tciumts of ^o^-st^^^e land to their lattdSords* At first it was 
Cf>llected in kind, stored at the cultivulora' risk, and sold when 
the market was favourable. The demand in 1858—9 
R5. a.ocQ. In the ensuing year an effort was made to prevail 
on the agriculturists to pay ihesr revenue in money initead oi 
in kind, but the attempt was not altogether succcs^uh In 
1591 great difficiiSty was experienced in collectkm, the year 
being one of cotisiderablc scarcity all cn'cr the Disfrictr and in 
I ggs the dumand was fixevl at DncMiuartcr of the produrx and 
collected in moriey* Again there were obstacles In the way of 
rcahzaiiorYp niid indeed the revenue was never collected in full, 
llie people of the Kale valley^ from whom the Kale Sawbwa 
u^jcd to take no fixed revenue at all but only such sums as he 
might from time to time happen to want, were the most 
stubborn opponents of taxation. In 1S93-4 the demand was 
Rs. 57,000, and the arrears Ri. 44*0001 in tS94-s+ out of 
a demand of Rs- a r*ooo, there were arrears to the extent of 
Rs-13,500. In time it was found not only that the levcimc 
rates were pitched too high, but also that the collections were 
made before the cultivator had time to dispose of his crops to 
the best advantage. In 1895-6 the nite wtis reduced to 
10 per cent, of the out-turn, pelding only R^, 17,000; and at 
this rate revenue has been collected ever since without diffi¬ 
culty, In the following year the whole of the Homalin sub¬ 
division was declared stale land and assessed !o revenue* the 
total District demand being R-S. 45,000. Since dacn up to 
1900-1 there has been a small increase^ due to extensions 
of cultivation. There has been no regular setilcment. 

The tabic on the next page exhibits, in thousands of rupees, 
the fluctuations in the revenue during a succession of years. 
Tha/Aam^da is for the present the main source of revenue, 
yielding Rs^ 2*65,000 in 1903-4. 
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The Income of ihe Distrid fund for iti^ proi^sioti and niain^ I-o^ 
tenaiKTc of fciadsv rffl^-bungfllowis, p amounted to only 
Rs, 3iOoo in 1903—4, ITie poverty of the fund is due to ihe 
fail tire of ti^e attempt to nmte ihc people patroniie Govern- 
Tnent baiarsi the most fruitful source of DUtdet fund Lneofne 
elsewhere* No munidpaJitics have been constitiJlcd. 

The four ptJlicc subdivisions under the control of the IVislncc md 
Superintendent of police coiTCspond to the four administrative ^ 
subdivisions^ An inspector supervises each of the subdmsions 
of Homaliiw Kfliewa, and M ingin, and an Assistant District 
Superintendent is ordififirily in charge of ihc Kindat sub- 
division« There are 11 police stations and S outposts i and 
the force consists of 4 inspectocs, 1 1 head constables, 34 ser¬ 
geants, and 303 TOnstablsL An assisiant commandant and 640 
men of the Chindwju mLlitary police battalion ajc statione^l 
in the Distnet, 514 of the men feeing natives of India and 
1 *6 Karens i but the strength of the force is reduced to 400 
in the rains. About 200 to 300 military' police arc stationed 
in the eKtremc north as a prf>lectioij against wild ifibe^ about 
joo in Kindat, and (he rest mainly at to«T>ship and soli- 
divisional head-^uartcrs- T.hcrc is a District |ail at Kintlatp 
with accommodation for 100 prisoners. Ihe convicts are 
mainly employed In grinding wheal for the military police; 

It is a curious fact that in iSgr the Tapper Chindwin showed Edwaiiptu 
a larger proportion of mal'Cs able to refid and wTitc than any 
other District in Burma, and tliat in 1901 it came second only 
to Minbu in this regard. Out knowledge of the actual con¬ 
ditions obtaining in the District leaves no doubt, however dial 
the Iriemcy ofthe Upper Chindwin nmlca in 1B91 and ipot 
must have been of the most primitive description. As a 
matter of fact^ education in its stricter sense has so far made 
liardLy any progress, and until quite recently the UpfK'T and 
Lower Chindwin DBlricta were under the charge of a single 
depuly-inspccloT of Jichools^ Since i9®ip howevert a separale 
deputy-inspector has been appointed for the Up|>er Chindwin, 
and it is hoped that an advance will now be made in educa¬ 
tion* For the l.iistrict as a whole the proportion of literate 
persons was 37-5 per cenL (53 males and a females) of the 
population in igor. The number of pupils was 633 in 1891, 

1,316 in igoip and 3,757 in 1904 (including 130 girls)^ In 
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1903-4 there were 30 primary and 343 elementary (pH'k'atc) 
schools The only Anglovernacukir (priniar)") school h at 
Kindat, and contairts abour 10 pupils. The eKpenditure on 
education is met by a grant of Rs. 1,800 foom ProvinciAl funds* 

The Upper Cbindwin is well olT for medical insritudonSt 
containing 6 civil bospitais with 56 beds. In 1903 the number 
of cases treated was 30 t 735 ; including 573 in-patfenu, and 
291 operations w^ere performed. The expenditure ansounted 
to Rs. I [psco, made upj wttli the exception of Rs. Ss^ from 
subscriptions^ entirely of grants from Gov'emmenL At the 
tliiee miiitar)-police hospital 1,5^0 cases were treated in igo^p 
including 29 in-patients. And 11 operations were performed* 

Vaccination is progressing, though much yet remaina to be 
donCt and it is nowhere cfjinpubory+ In 1903-4 the number 
of persons successfully vaccimited wiis 10,410, representing 
67 per r,oao of population. 

[F* Noetbtig^ C&aJ /^e/ds fi/ CAMu'itj {1&93).] 

Kindnl: SubdlwlsEOn*—Central subdh^ion of the Upper 
CHmdwin District, Upper Bunrwt containing the Kisuat and 
'I'amu townships. 

Kind at Township.—Central township of the Upper Chin- 
dwui District, Upper Bucmiir stretching acrcRsa the Chindwin 
river frcim the Yoma in the w-est to Shwebo District in tlie 
casti between aj* 25^ and 23* jS' N*. and 94* iS^ and 95® E.^ 

with an area of tp7B5 square miles. It is covered with forest* 
thinly populated* and, except in the immediate ndghbourhood 
of the Chindwin, hilly* The population was 11,429 in iSgi, 
and 13,946 in 1901, dislrtbuicd in 117 villages and one towTi, 
Kindat {population, 2,417), the hoicl-quflJters. The area culti¬ 
vated in 1903-4 was 21 square miles, and the land revenue 
and iAafAatfifda amounted to Rs. 42,000. 

Tamu.—Township In the Upper Chintlwin District of Upjicr 
Burma, lying between 23* 33^ and 24* 20' N. and 94° and 
94“ 33' Er, with An Brea of 960 square miles. The population 
was 4,426 in 1891^ And 5,264 tn 1901, made up of Burmans, 
Shans, and Chins in the proportions of 33, 9, and 7, and inhabit¬ 
ing 48 vilCogesL Tamu (population, 905), in the north of the 
valley, h the head-quarters. The inhabited area lies mostly 
along the %ulleys of the KKampat and Vu streams, both of 
which rise in the mounlains of Manipur^ and flow, one in a 
northerly, the other in a southerly direction^ to meet and run 
eastwards into tbe Chtndwifu The area cuUbuted in 1903-^4 
was 16 square miles* aJud the land revenue and 
amounted to Rs, 14,000. 
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Kale S ul>division, —ScaHh-westcm subdivision of the 
Upper Chindwin District^ Upper Burnmi cont^ioirtg the MAStiK, 
Xalb’h'Aj and Kale towntihips, 

Bdaseiu.—Southern township ot the Upper C hind win Dis- 
trietp Upper liunriii, c:i;tending front the Yoma in the west 
aertm the C hind win river to Shwebo District in the e&si* 
between lo' md 23^^ 35' N. luid 94* 15^ and 94"^ 58*" 
with an area oF 1^334 square miles. The popuktioop which is 
whuiiy Burnum, wiis x 3+^46 in iS^is ond I 4 h 3 * 5 i 5 ^ 
distributed in 156 vilbges- Masein (populnttonp ipi jS), on the 
Chindwin river^ about 30 miles below Kindab ^ die head- 
qtjarlens. "llie whole of the township is a network of small 
hills and narrow valleys. The area cultii'ated in 1903-4 was 
^uarc milesp and the knd revenue and amounted 

to Rs. 4CpOoc. 

Kalewa Townahlp.^—ijonthern township of the Upper 
Chindwin District, Upper iSurmap lying on either side of the 
Chindwin rivefp between aj* and 33® t;' N.and 94"" 14' and 
94" 30' with on area of 1^4 square niileSf nearly the whole 
being a mass of low hills. The population was 3,535 I 9 ^i» 

distributed in jG vElkgea. The head-quarters are at Kalew'a 
(population^ 11^3^11 situated at the junction of the Myitiha 
and Chindwin rivers, about 40 miles below Kindat. The area 
culdvalcd in 1903-4 w'as 11 square miles, and the land revenue 
and /Aat/tamgda amounted to Rs- lo^ooo. The township was 
formed after the Census of 1901. 

Kale,—South-western township of die Upper Chindwin 
District, Upper Burma, lying along the eastern slopes of the 
Chin Hills^ between ^3® 40^ and sf 41^ N- arid 93*^ 58^ and 
94® j 6' E.p with an urea of 3 i 6 square miles, i’he ]}opulation 
was lOpGqi in 1901, di?»tributed in 94 viltageSp Kalemyo (popU' 
lation+ a 8 i), on the Myiitha streaiOp about 30 miles from its 
mouth, being the head-quarters^ The township, which possesses 
a pestilential climate, consists of die vallep of the Myittiui and 
its tributary the Neyinzaya ^Aiutfi£^ which hows past the village 
of Ya£kg)'o in a southerly dircclicm to meet it. llic area culti¬ 
vated in 1903-4 was 34 square milesp and the land re venue 
and iAafAamcifa amounted to Ks. 34,000* lIlc township was 
formed after the Census of 1901. 

Mlngln Subdlvlsion.-'-'SouthHsistem subdivision of the 
Upjjcr Chindwin Districtt Upper Butina^ containing the 
MiSGlCf and Kyauin tow-nsliips, 

MlDgin Township, —South^castem township of the Upper 
Chindwin District, Upper Bumiat lying on either side of the 
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CKlndiA^n i\v€t, between 22^ 36^ and 23'^ N. and ^4“ 32^ 
m 6 94® SS' E.f with an area of ipjii square miles. lE conswts 
th^ough[ylJt of low hllls- The population, which is almost 
wholly Btiiman, was in r&gip and 19,94^ 1901^ 

distributed in 141 villages. ITie heod-ejuarters are at M ingin 
(poptilationp ^ Chindw-in nver+ about So miles 

below Kmdat. The villages He on the Chindwin and its tribu¬ 
taries, the Maufckadaw stream on. the north and the Balolin 
on the south, llie area cultivated in 1903^4 37 

miles, and the land levenuc and tAafAamfd^i amounted to 
Rs. 43,000. 

Kyablrii —Southernmost township of the tipper Chindwin 
District, Upper Burana^ lyir^ between 22® 36^ and 33* 10' N. 
md 94* 12^ and 94° 33' with an hre^ of Soo square mites. 
The population was 7^316 in 1^91, imd 9^954 190I1 

dbtributed in 90 villagcsp Kyabin (population, 338) being 
the head-quarters. The township lies entirely in the valley 
of the Taungdwin* which is landlocked, eseept on the north, 
and sparsely populated. The area cultivated in 1903-4 
square and the land revenue and tAaiAamfdn amounted 

to Rs. 2^,000, 

HomaLln Subdivision. — NorthEm subdivision of the Upper 
Chindwin District, Upper Burma, containing the Paunguvix, 
Ho»ALi?fp and Mainckaiso townships. The headH;iuarters arc 
eu liotnaitrL 

Paungby in.—Central township of the Upper Chindwin 
District, Upper Burma, extending on either side of the Chin¬ 
dwin river from the Yoma to Kath^ District between 23^ 48^ 
and 24*^ 35 N+ and 94^ 32'' and 95*^ 12'' with an area of 
2p7J9 square miles. Except in the vaBey of the Chindwin, it 
is a moss of low hillSh The population was 19^190 in 1891, 
and 26,409 in 1901, dislribuled in 368 villages, of which the 
most important is the head-quarters, Paungbyin (populationp 
j,167), on the Chindwin, about jo mile* north of KindaU The 
area cultivated in 1903-4 was 40 square miles, and the land 
rci'tnye and t^af^amadu amounted to Kh. 6S,ooo+ 

HofuaJin Township^ — North-western township of the 
Upper Chindwin Distrietj Upper Burma, lying along the 
Chindwin on either hank, between 34° 44'^ and 26° N. and 
94 ^ 4J^ Wld 96* o^ Et with an area of 3,524 square rnilcsv. It 
U a ifmss of hillS| comparatively low in the east, but rising in 
the w^est to a c<m,riderabk height* The population, which is 
almo^ entirely Shan, ww ti,noo in iSgi, and 17,624 irt i 9 ^*i 
distributed in 166 villages. The head-quarters cue at Hotnalin 
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(populationr 1*^41)^ on the Chindwin river, 1^0 miles above 
Kindat, jind the hij^hest point ardinanlj^ visitM by the Irra- 
waddy Ftottlla Company^a steamers, 7 ’he area cultivaied in 
190^-4 VOS 3 a square miles, and the land revenue and /AaiAa- 
amobnced to Rs. 30^000. 

Main^koin^.—North^stem township tjf the Upper Chin¬ 
dwin District, Upj»cr Burma, compri5[ng the bofitn of the Uyu 
rivtir^ and lying between 34* 22' And ^5* 4^''N. and 54® 41"' 
and 9^° 2a' Er, with on. area of 4,665 square miles. The ^xjpu- 
ladon, which is almost wholly Shan, amounted approximately 
to tr.ooo in 1891, and to 33,503 in 1901^ distributed in 34^ 
villages. Maingkaing (jK>pukiTion* 470X about 

50 miles from its mouth, ls the h&id-quarlcrs. The popu¬ 
lation is conlined to the banks of the Uyy and a few of its 
Liibutaiies, Except for a few patches of level ground near the 
UyUt *he whole country is a mELse of hilla^ 't he greater part of 
the township is dense jungle, and is e3<ceedingly unhealthy. 
The area cuHimted in 1903-4 was a 9 square miles, and the 
land revenue and ^Aa/Aamfxia amoutited to Ra. 39,000. 

Kind at Town*-’ Head-quarters of the Upper Chindwin 
District, Upper Burma, situated in 44" N- and 94* 3 S'" K.^ 
on the left bonk of the CTiindwin river, about 300 miles from 
the prjint at which that stream flows into the Irniwaddy. 
Papulation (1901), 3,4 r 7. The town is well wooded, but low- 
lying and in many vmys unfavourubiy situated, as in the dry 
season it is scfiomted by a wide expanse of sand from the river 
channel and the steamer and durir^ the mins it occupies 
a narrow strip of land bounded on one side by the stream and 
on the other by a large JM/ and swampy ground. It is faced 
across the stream by l(»w wooded hillsr but on its own side of 
the river the immediate surroundings are flat and umntercslinfiH 
The native town stretdies for some distance along the bitnk; 
the civil station lies at its northern end ; the jail occupies ihc 
farther end of the civil staik>n, and the military police lines are 
located to the north again of the jail. The civil station, which 
lA protected by embankments from the encroachment of the 
river on one aide and of the JAl/ on the other, contains the 
District court and circuit house, the residences of the U>cfll 
olbcials, and the club. The civil hospimi and the posi and 
telegraph offlees are in the native quarter. Kindat wasi a 
frontier pc>st of some importance In Burmese times, but 
has nes^cr succeeded ui attractirrg much trade, and is still 
nothing more than a village- The hckspital contains sixteen 
beds, and there is a small Anglo-vernacular school. Kindat La 
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not ai munkipalilyi, and can tKMst of little m the wa>‘ of reads 
or other public improvements. 

Hsawngbsup (Tj^aungdui )*—A Shan State witbin the 
boundaries of the Upper Chjnd¥nrl Disliict^ Upp^ir Burma, 
over which the Deputy-Commissionci' of that Dbtfict ejtcrciflea 
a certain control. It ites almost wholly to ihc west of the 
Irraft-addy^ betwtien 34^ 5^ and 24* 56^ N- and 94* 23^ and 
94“ 43^ K. On the north it h bomnded by the Homalin town¬ 
ship ; on the west by Manipur; and on the east and souib by 
the townships of Paungbyin and Tajnu. Thu main hiU systtm 
of the Upper Chlndwiji Districi commences in the ejetreoic 
north of the StatCj and covers the gteaier portion of it; betwet^ 
this range and Manipur is the up|>er raid of the Kabaw valkyi 
in which the oW capital of Thaungdut is siLitated. A few 
hamlets He in this vaMey^ but otherwise the population of the 
State is confined almost entirely to the villages on the 
Chindwioj one of which is the capitali H’haungdut (p^u- 
Jation^ The rest of the country is dense forest Previous 

to annexation Hsawnghsup had been a vassal State of BunruiT. 
and the Sawbwa zuling in t 856 was friendly to the British, 
and remained loyal throughout the VVuntho rebcUion, slthotigh 
related to the Wuntho Sawbwa, 7’he arm of the Stale is 
about 579 squnxe mileSr and the |Jopulatiou (estimated at 
6,300 in 1397) was found to be 7,4 yt in 1901. Of this total, 
57 per cent, are Sharr^ 35 per cent. Bunnans, ojld the remaJndcf 
ChinSj the whole being distributed in 84 villages^ Under the 
Sawbwaare^j^^^<43 in charge of townships^ who arc responsible 
for ibe revenue, ci^ili and criminiil administmtion of their 
charges. R^ular taxes w^erc Erst imposed in 1890, and under 
the present Sawbwa i/mtAawr&fa is lcvie<i sit Ks. 10 per house¬ 
hold. There are no other tuxes. The revenue amuiuits to 
about Rs. 8,000, Ks. 400 being payable as tribute to the 
British Government. Order is kept by a force of about 
30 [K>]ica, armed with guns and doj. There is u small c^poit 
trade in paddy. 

Zingkailng Hkamti State Adw/fn or Aavd- 

—A Shan Stntc lying to die south of the Hukawng 
valley in the extreme north of the Upper Chindwin Districti 
Upper Burma, and subject to tlic conirol of the Depu^ 
Commissioner of that iJisliict. It is situated on each side of 
the Chindwjji, between 25“ 30'' and 36° 5^ K. and 95* 

96“ 10^ E.t but is cut in two by a strip of the Homalio town¬ 
ship some 8 to 15 miks widi^ running east and west across it 
lu area is 983 square miles. The villages are nearly ail 
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situated on the dver bank^ though a few Kochin hamieta lie 
in the mterior on the road to HaungiKi on the Uyu river. 
The inhahitants are mostly Shan^ who are sfltd to have oome 
from Hkamti Long in olden days, displacing other Shons who 
had previously dispossessed the original Kachm mhabitont^i 
of their lands. When atitic 5 (cd by the British^ ihe State was 
sulTering from the result of raids by the Kachina and was 
practically in their handa* ft then contained only four or 
five villages, but has sinco increased and prospered- There 
aie still five Kaohin (Thdnbow) villages in the State, and 
a few Chins on the west of ihe Chindwin who %noTe the 
authority of the Sawba-a. From eight Shan villages in iSB^ 
the number hod increased by 1501 to twenty-four. The 
population, etcluding the wilder Kachin and Chin inhabitants^ 
whom it was thought inadvisable to attempt to eiimnemte, was 
3,048 in 190*. Of these about 1*500 were Shans and nearly 
400 Bunnans- The revenue, which amounts to only Rs. 3,^00, 
is derived from iAatAam:da^ levied at the rote of Rs. 5 per 
house* and certain tolls and dueSn 'the tribute to the British 
Government is Rs. loo. The Sawbwa possesses dbtdock 
gum, and could pul in the field a force of 50 musketeers and 
too men armed with itnJhn The Sutte eaports cancs, 
beeswax* india-rubber, and jade. 


ME IKTI LA DIVISION 

Itteiktila Division »—South-eastern Division of Upper 
Burma, lyinp whoSly in the dry lone, between 19'' if and 

32 '" N. and 94*^ 4/ and 54 * E p ^ 

square miles. It comprises four Districts, Kj^aukjsCj ^Jeiktila, 
Yomethirip and Mj^ingyan, Kyanhsei Meiktila^ and Yame- 
thin lie, one sGUth of the Other in the order named, on each 
side of the Mandalay - Rangoon railway, while Myingyan 
extends wcsliATirds ftom the borders of Kyaukse and Meiktila 
to the trmwaddy. The Division is bounded on the north 
by Mandalay and Sagaing; on the eist by the Southern Shan 
States on the south by Toongoo imd Magwe ; and on the 
west ^ Minbu, Pakokku, and Sagaing, live population wp 
901^924 in 1891 and 99^,807 in 1901, live distribution in 
the latter yeax is shown in the following table;— 
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There are 4*415 villages and fi towns: Myi?r€VAiV (pop^" 
lation, t6,i59), Pyimmana, in Yamethin District 
YAMLTMISf (^p68o)p MEtKtlLA KvAUNGU-PAG^N 

(6,254), and Kvauhsf* (5,420). The head-quarters are at Meik¬ 
tila, situated near the Centre of the Division, and connected by 
rail ttith the three outlying District head^quarters, Myingy^ 
is a poTHinericial centre of some Importance, and Yamethin 
and Pyinmana ate trade centreSr The population is almost 
exclusively Burmese, the total number of Burmans in 19®* 
being 963,2 2& The only other indigenous races found in any 
strength are the Shans, inhabiting the hills on the borders of 
the Shan States, who numbered 2^071 at the last Census^ and 
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the Karens ( 3 i 7 i 3 ), who approach their norlhernraost limit 
in Burma pft3|>er In tht Yamclhin hills. There were 14,536 
Musalm^ns and Sjii43 Hindus in igo-Tp of whom the peater 
number^ though not alt^ were natives of India, 

Kyaukfse District.—Northcminost District of the MeiktiH Ikioa- 
Di™ion, Upper Burma* lying entirely in the dry rone, ^ 
tween 21^ ti'^ and 22* j^N,imd 55® 57^ and 96** 54'" with an iBd hill 
area of i*3y4 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the 

ivslcnu. 

Myitngc river, which separates it from Mandalay District ; on 
the east by the Shan States of Lawksawk and Maw ^ on the 
south by Mciktila District; and on the^ west by Myingyan 
and Sagalng. 

Kyauksc consists of a strip of plain land running north and 
south pandlcl to the line of the Shan hills, and of a stretch of 
hilly countr)^, known as Veyaman, extending eastwards from 
the nortbem end of the Ic^-cl plain into the heart of the Shan 
uplands. This latter tract, which is bounded on the north by 
the Myitnge* and on the east and south by Lawksiwk and 
MaWp has an area of about 711 square miles, or more than enne- 
half of the total area of the Di&tricL It however^ very 
rugged and mountainous* and deeply scored with ravines, and 
has a very sparse population. 

Extending from the Ye^'a.man tract to the south runs the 
Kinic langej ffjrming part of the eastern boundary of the 
DLsirict. Near the southern end of these hills is an eminence 
known as the Natteik, about 5,000 feet high, the highest point 
In the ranges at the foot of which a pass leads into the Southern 
Shan Stated by caravans lo and from Myittba, a village 
on the railway la miles south of Kyaukse, West of the Yeya- 
man tract and the Kinic tangc the surface of the country is 
gencially level, except for some outlying groups of low hilts, 
which rise abruptly from the surrounding plains east of the 
railway to heights ranging from 600 to 1*600 feet above the 
MSI, These masses of rock, which arc rough and steep, are 
co^^ered with sjutrae jungle and stunted trees* and stand up 
like islands out of the culti%'atcd level that encircles thenri 
The plain covers an area of 565 square niileSp and has a gentle 
slope from south to north. 

The scertCTy of Kyauksc is varied and picturesque- In the 
irrigated plains, where crops of different kinds follow one 
another in quick successiem, the breadth of view and blending 
of colours make a charming and cve7-changii>g picture. In 
the Yeyaman tract the prospect is rugged but ftno- Thick 
forest clothes the hill slopes, and the villages are vciy^ few and 
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widi^ly i^fattercd- The Myitngej Nwn Tu^ Dokt^waddy 
river, which fon^s the rcirthern boundary of the Disidct for 
60 miles, rises in ibe Noitheto Shan Slates, and joins the Irra¬ 
waddy at Aa'e in Sagaing Disiricl. It flows front east to west, 
and is navigable up to the foot of the hills by small sicatneis 
and conn tty boats of all descriptions. Its w'idth is from ano 
tQ yards, and it runs between higb^ firm bfttiks^ studded 
with villog^i^ gardens^ and mango groves. The railway cros^ 
it by a bridge in the extreme north of the District- The 
Pankiing rises on the borders of Yamcthin District and the 
Shan Statesj flows diagonally across the District from its ‘wuih- 
eastern to its north-westcra cortWi and empties itstli into the 
Myitngc near where tliat strtsrtn enters the Imiwaddy* Its 
only affluent worthy of mention is the Samon, which comes m 
from lileiktila District nma nortViwords, iditiofit tHniflei to it, 
and ioins it at Shabin in the north-west of the Dis^t. 1 he 
l^^amon is navigable by small boats during the rainy scaiOlif 
and then only as far its Paukmyaing in the Myiiiha township. 
ll is iiiihk to sudden floods, and, its bed being low. it is 
useless for irrigation. The Zawgyl river waters the northern por- 
ticMi of the I>i5tfktt smd is not navigable. It rises in the Shan 
hilk, reaches the plain near 'Paungdaw in the ca5^ of the 
Kyankse townshipn flows in a nortlvwesterly direction past the 
town of Kyautse, anil eventually empties itself into the Myiingc 
some distance to the east of its junction with the Irrawaddy, 
During the dry season It k veiy shallow, its waLtU' being taken 
off by canals; but in the loins it becomes swift and turbulent, 
and a amstant source of danger to the railway line, which 
crosses it at two points. 

Kyaukse contains no Lakes properly so calWi but there are 
several largo 5waTn|JSi the chii^ of which are the Sunye and 
Minhla tnnk^, and the Palcik and Inhlj-a lishcries. 

Little is known of the geology of the District; but it includes 
the western edge of the Shan plateau, where trystafline rocks 
are largely devetofjcdi forming bands of crystalline limcslonei 
In the hills, gronitei marble, linvestcmc^ sandstone, and light 
clays predominate, and in the valleys rich alluvial leaf-mould 
and loam. The soil of the irrigated plains is chiefly black 
loam, with a layer of leaf-mould sill deposited by the cani^ 
In the unirrigated tracts, in the strip of Land bordering the hjUs 
on the east, red cl&y or red clay miKod with gmvel prevails^ 
while to the west of the Saiuon the levels are composed chkfly 
of black cotton soil. 

Only shrubs and small trees are usually met with in the 
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plams. Here bamboos are smreCt aod such as itre used dome 
ch^e^!y from the Shan hills and ihe Veyaman trtkCL In the 
hills the vegetation is richer. On the higher grouiYd pine and 
stunted oak occur, and on the lower slopes {Xy/ia 

and a certain amount of teak. 

Tigers are found, but only occasionally. Leopards^ on the FAtuia- 
other hand, are fairly nuTnerotis in several parts of the Dis¬ 
trict- BaxkErtg-dccT, wild hog^ f^min (brow-antlered deer)^ and 
are somdtitnes met with in the uncultivated tracts. At 
the proper season the paddy-fields abound with snipeu 

K^ukse is situated in the centre of the dry lone^ and its CliTnnic, 
climate is hoi and arid. The rainy season does not Usually 
Commence before Julyj and generally ends in OctobUFr though minfsiL. 
oecssiona) heavy downpours during Aprih May, and June 
bring temporary relicfp The cold season lasts from about the 
middle of November to ihc end of Feb^ia^y^ The thermo^ 
meter then ranges, as a rule, between at night and ^4“ in 
the hottest part of the day. From March to July during the hot 
season a temperature of as much as 105'' in the shade is not 
yncommon. Strong winds throughout the day, however, render 
this heat less oppressive than it might otherwise be. During 
Novemhcf, December, and January the mornings and ev^enings 
are sometimes very cold, and heavy mists hang over the face 
of the earth. Fever of a very severe typcj from which many 
deaths occur^ is prevalent at this time. 

During the ten years ending 1901 the annual rainfall 
averaged 29 inches over the plains of the District* being 
heaviest at 7 'aungdaw, at the foot of the Shan hills. The mins 
arc variable* howtnwp and unevenly distributed. The lightest 
fall during the decade was aoJ^ inched at Faletk in the north* 
and the heaviest 40 inches at Kumc* in the south, regiincred 
in 1&96 and 1899 respectively^ in the hilly Yeyamoii tract 
there is no registering station^ but it is estimated that about 
40 or 50 inches fall in the yeaVp 

'J’he Zawgyip Panluung^ and Samon rivers are all liable to 
Overflow ibcir bonks during the mins. The most desETucti^-e 
ftiiod recorded of late years occurred in August, when a 
great |jart of the District west of the mil way linet which was 
breached south of Kjaukse town^ ^"as inundated by the Zawgji. 

The lowu itself wus flooded on this occasion, and great damage 
Was done to standing crdpsL 

The non-legendary history qf the District prior to the History 
occupation of Upper Burma presenis nq features of special 
interesL During shortly after annexaticnij the hlyim legy.” 

ap. i|^ R 
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tjing piince, ifho had estaped the general massacre of Stindon 
btin's descendants ordered by Thtbaw, and was at the lime 
sev^tecn years of age, headed a rebellio^ the quelling of 
which gave the authorities considerable dilRcutiy- He was 
driven out of xVIandalay District in January, iS8fi, and, afwi 
being followed to Kyaokse, toolt up his head^iuartcrs st 
Yakaing'gyi, ag miles to the south-east. He was forced back 
into the Shan States by the cstahlishiutnl of posts at Piicik 
and TflJofcsu. in the north of the LKsirict, and south of Kyautse 
a line of posts was formed on the road to PjHnmani At 
Krnnc, one of the line of posts. Captain Wilbraham and a 
lance-corporal of the Somersetshire I-ighi Infantry were kiLed 
eirly in i8S6. The prince died iu August of the same year; 
but dacoits, frequently assuming his name, for some lime 
made raids on the part of the District lying at the foot of 
the Shan Hills, and infested the jungles along the Samon 
and Ponlaung rivers, wtiere the nature of the country was 
adverse to rapid movements of troops except in the hot 
season. In 1887 considerable trouble was caused by a band 
of dacoits, who took refuge in tlie adjoining Shan State of 
Maw. They were twice dispersed, only to unite again under 
the Setkya Mintha, a [ireiendcr bona Mandalay District, who 
appeared on the scene towards the end of the year. Jliey 
were dispersed by an espediiion loyally aided by the Shan 
ruler of Maw, but again raided the District in i 3 S 8 . How¬ 
ever, their leader was eventually captured by the Lawksawk 
Sawbwa, handed over to the authorities, and duly exfcuted- 
One of his lieutenants, K.yaw Zaw, continued to harry the 
wilder hill tracts itt the north-easi for some time; but in 
due cDUisu he was forced to move into the Shan States, 
and the District may be said to have been finally settled 
in 18S9, when the garrison of military police was eonsidcfably 
reduced. 

Some shdnes of mte are sitimted in the District, the 
most importa^nt of which are the Shwepwinkn^ Panding^ 
Mataingda, Sh#«edE> PyetkAywe* Shwemokta»v Shwcnimwun* 
Ton bo, TaungdaWp Shwesatthwa, and Shwethayaung pagmle*. 
Most of these are said to have been built by king Anawiata 
in the eteventh century ^ but the Shwemoktaw near l>aing 
in the Myittha subdivision is attributed to kinfi Thiridhsimnia' 
tlmwka, and is declared to be over ipooo years old- The 
Shwemoktho pagoda at the foot of Kyaukse hiU is said to 
have been origiiially erected by ibc emperor Asoka, and to 
have been rebuilt by king Anawram of Pagan to commetnorate 
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the eo^stmction of the Kyaukse Tvetr. It wa^ kepi in repair 
by ihe Bunmse kings of the last dynasty^ Annual TestivaJa 
are held near tlic moat ijiiportant of these shrines* and are 
largely aiiendcd by the inlmbtiants of KyauJtsc and other 
Districts. 

Pinle and Metkaya in the south of the District were capitals 
of two of the Shan principalities which cansc into existence 
on the break up of the Fagan kingdonrip ajid lasted from the 
middle of the fourtccoth to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. They were founded by three 5ban brothers who 
dethroned king Kyawiwa, the son of king Naiathihapade 
(nicknamed Tayokpyemin^ in whose reign the Pagan dynasty 
collapsed. The history of two other cities^ Kmaingmaw and 
Pyinmanil, has not been aatfjflkctorily traced. Hmaingmaw 
is a ^han namc^ which suggests that this town also was 
built by Shans. According to one tmditron, the original 
founder of this city was a Karen Sawbwa who assumed iho 
name of 'rhudanti4 This chiefbiin was a man of grossly evil 
habits \ and the sloty runs that^ as a punishment for his 
sins, the clouds mined sand till the city waj buried juid aJI 
its inhabitants were destroyed. The size of each city is 
about a mile square. The tenmins of the old waJh are still 
visible^ the bricks of which they were oonstnicEed having 
been very good. The old city of Myingotidning stood on 
the banks of the Panlaung to the north-east of Myittha, 
but only the walls are now In existence. When this town 
wa$ built it is difficult to say, but it has been abandoned 
for a very long timd, and thick jungle has sprung up within 
the w^ls. 

The population of Kyaukse District was in 1^1 

and i4t,^53 in 1901. Its distribution in the latter year b 
shown in the following table 
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KvAUKSfi, the hcadniiuartera, near the centre of the District, 
is the only town. 7 ’be District is one of the most thickly 
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populaterd in Upper Bjrmik. The density oldies enormously 
from tiaet to tract; thus while the Kyautse township esWbita 
the comparatively high figure of aS® persons per square milei 
in Yeyamitr the density is only about two. Between tSpt 
and 1901 the popolaiion of the Kyauksc township decrsised, 
but the fkll was confined to the town of Kjnukse and the 
rural area showed an increase during the decade. Immigrants 
from Mandalay, Sagaing, Meiktita, and Myingyan are nutne- 
tous;, but there has been no corresponding emigotron to thOK 
Districts, nor has the emigration to Lower Burma been suffi¬ 
cient to cause a net decrease. This is to some enenl due to 
the greater certainty of agricultural success in KyauVse, owing 
to the protection afforded by canahv About 9S per cent, 
of the people are Buddhists. There were 3,400 Mus^- 
mim and 700 Hindus in 1901, and the number of P"*" 
tiatts was 438. Burmese is the vernacular of all the 
inhabitants eveept about t per cent, who chiefly speak Indian 
lajigungcs. 

gueuid The number of Uurmans in 1901 was i 35 , 4 «p or ju*' 

“eapr- 96 per cent, of the total population. There are a few Sh^ 
and Diuius in the eastemi pan of the District, and the Indian 
unmigrants numbered t,jcio in tQor. Only a portion, how- 
ever, of the Musalnians and Hindus enumeratod in the District 
weiB pure natives of India. Severai Musilnian villages aii 
inhabited by the half-bred descendants of Mughal mercenaries 
who settled in the country sevenil centuries ago, and the total 
of these Zairbidis w'as returned in 1901 as J,8oo, The popU’ 
lation directly dependent on agriculture in 1901 was only 
Sa per cent, of the total. The very low figure is esplained ^ 
the fact that a large number of field-labourer? were treated 
for enumcratinn purposes as coolies, and entered in the census 
returns under a non-agricultuml head. _ 

Chriiriin There were 346 native Christians in 1901, the majort^ 
of whom were Roman Catholicj- The Homan Catholic 
mission has three village churches, served by local priest^ 
in the Singling township. At Chanthagon are maintain^ 
a hosjMtal and ft boarding-school for Burmese ori>hans. The 
English Wesleyan Methodists manage an Anglo- vemaculai 
schnql at K^uksep where there is a missionary* 

CaMnl The main feature of Kyaukae fr(jm an agriculinral point 
igrienl- of view is its system of irrigation, which has been in cwstence, 
^ modified form, for many years. Both the 
plain and the hills on the eastern border, from which vast 
quantities cf detritus are washed down annually, appear to 
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CDtitain clemonts extraordinarily favourable Tor rice culti\‘a-^ 
tion ; and a judfcioys use of the slreojiiji that water the country 
has convert^ portion^ of it into rertile stretches, which 
it is hard to recogni7.e as fomiing a part of the dry none of 
Upper Burma, ojod which, aocording to truditioii, have never 
btsHi faitow for centuries, 'rhe most imporLont agricultural 
area is the cKterisive irrigated tract lying, for the most part, 
in the long wedge of land between the Zawgyi and the Saiuon 
rivers, where the soil Is vratered chiefly by means of smaD 
distributajics, bringing the water to the Adds froni the main 
cauals- The land, enriched with the silt brcoight down by 
the early raim, is thoroughly ploughed, genemlly by bullocks^ 
but in the wetter tracts by the more powerful buflalcv and 
harrowed os early in the season as practicable. In a few 
of the bestdrrioted lands rice^ sown broadcast in 

April and neaped m August, is followed immediately by 
Aauk^jri rice, which has beofi sown in the nurseries in June 
and July and is tianaplanted Ute in August or in September! 
to be reaped in December and January, 'Vhis rapid succession 
of Crops naturally throw's a eonsiderable strain on the soil, and 
it is cnlculaced that the out-turn of the second crop is reduced 
33 per cent, by having to follow closely on the fiisu The 
earlier rice is often sown in nursesies In .Marchp trans¬ 
planted in May, and reaped in August rice is planted 

in December when wmer ts available, and reaped l^tween 
March and June. AanAfyi rice docs not as a rule do well 
after but in a few eases three crops a ycof have been 

gathered on one holding. Manuring, whtc^ is conimort, 
increases the outturn by about la to r5 per cent. The 
place of the kaaJijftft nee, as a first crop, Is often token by 
early sesomum When the irrigation Ls deficient 

or untimely, plantains ore grown for two or three years, and 
then lice fnr two years. In the non-irrigeted tracts, which 
lie for the most port to the west of the Samon river, cultivation 
depends directly on the timeliness of the rainfall, and here 
the harrow is used only when the rains have set uru On 
these lands (rain-irrigated) rice is grown as well as 

^^rious " diy ^ crops. In the hill tracts (shifting) culti¬ 

vation prevails. Before the monsoon breaks^ the jungle cm 
the hill slojKs in the areas is cleared and burnt, 

and when the rains set in the sued is uiserted in small holc^ 
made with pointed bamboos. The harvi^t is reaped at the 
end of the rains^ and when the soil is exhausted the 
cutter flits to a new clearing. 
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The folloning table shows the omSn agricukural statistics of 
Ihe Distnci for tgo^-4t bi square miles 
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Of the area ciiltiviuted in 1903-4 the greater pari* tSj square 
miles, was under lice, while early and bte sesamuin m nearly 
equal proportions covered 3® squsjc niilefi. In the non- 
irrigated land in the south-wes^ of the District^ chillies are the 
standard crop, small portions of the holdings being dcitJtcd 
to late sesamum and tomatoes. The area tind^ chillies 
amounts to 8,000 acresL Pulse h&s an acreage about the 
same as that of chillies^ and orchards, cohering E,deo acres, 
are planted to a large extent on the nchef Irrigated lamUi Of 
the total orchard area j,ooo acres consist of plantains, which 
are vei^^ nuineToiis on the bardts of the ZawgyL hfango groves 
are pltmdful along the course of the Myitnge river^ and toddy 
palms are common on the Samore Wheat is incteasing in 
popularity^ and the area under this crop in 1903-4 (4 t^^ acres) 
e^iceeded that of hfandalay, and was smaner only than that of 
Sagaing. The greater part of the District is slate lnnd+ the 
cultivators being the tenants of Govemmcni; but there is a 
large amount of hereditary freehold known as i-e* 

ancestral or non-state land. Certain lands are held for life 
by members of the late Burmese royal lamily on spediJ 
conditions. In some cases they enjoy exemption from both 
revenue and water rate; in others revenue is not levied, but 
the land is subject to water rate, and on others again reduced 
revenue rates are assessed- The total area of these spedid 
life-term grants is, however^ only S66 acrea. 

Jnpmvi^ ITie cultivated area Ims irvcreosed by more than 40 

cent, since 1893-41 the first year of suppknrentary survey- 
tianil pmo From time to time new varieties of seed have been tried 
lirt. locally^ among others Ha^'ana tobacco, but so far little success 
has attended the experiments made. Large sums of money 
are advanced every year under the Agriculturists’ l ,oaiis Act 
to cultivators, to assist them in puFcJrasihg plough-cfttllc and 
secd'graiiL These loans are eagerly sought after, and are 
undoubtedly an Imporiant factor in the increase of cutdvatton. 
They are usually made repajuble in two years by instolmcritSj 
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and little or no difficulty is esipeticnccd in recovering themn 
l>uriny the four ending ^^4 Vi>ey as^eraged over 

Rs. 30,000 per annuTTL 

The Kyaukse bufTaloes are inferior to the beasts ordinarily Cutlle, Re¬ 
used in Lower BurmiLp but the bullcxrks ore well bred^ hand¬ 
some animals, Ponies are fairly numerousi but ere mostly 
undersized. There are n few flocks of sbeep and numcrons 
herds of |;oaJS belonging to natives of India, while in most 
rillagcs h<^s are kept by the Burmans. 

Kysukse is remarkable for its complete system of irrigatiorir lrrij;aiim. 
which dates^ if local tradition is to be believed^ from the dayis 
of king Anawrata of Pagan. Several of the works have since 
been remodelled^ weirs have been rebuilt, and proper regulators 
and sluices have been introduced ; but the credit for the initial 
scheme rests with the country's early nilersr The caruils and 
their tribuiaries servo an area of nearly 400 square miles, covering 
the whole plain between the hills m the cast and the Samon 
river in the west '("he Fanlaung, immediately after entering 
the District at its south-eastern comerp is crossed by the Kinda 
weir^ horn which starts a system of canals about 33 miles in 
length with 33 miles of distributaries, irrigating that part of 
the Myittha subdivision which lies to the right of the Panlaung, 
and Commanding yS square mites. So much of the Myittha 
subdivasiun as stretches between the Pantaung and the Samon 
is watered by canals starting from the Natiwe and Kyime 
weirsK lower down the Piuilaung. The first System consists 
of one canal:^ 14 miles longr with a westerly Ci:>urse^ which 
commands 13 square miles. The second includes one short 
water^t and the Sama canals which runs for £5 tnilcs along 
the narrow strip of land between the Samon and the Panlaung^ 
both together commanding 41 square miles. I'he 7 jiwgyi 
soon after entering the Kyaukse subdivision is crossed by^ the 
NwajLict wetr, whence the Nwadet canal starts fiom its left 
bank and follows the river to near Kyaukse, It is 27 miles 
longi has 43 miles of brunches and distributaries, and com¬ 
mands 53 square miles. Below the Nwadet are two weirs 
where smaller channels branch off northwards from the right 
bank, at Ngapyaung and Thindwe, Froiti the Mmye weir at 
Ky^ukse the Min>'e canal runs northwards past Bitin and the 
'i amok canal north-west low-ards the Panbungt command] tig 
between them 39 square miles. From the ?Jdaw regulator 
the Zidaw canal, ao miles In length, zigi^s across the line 
of the railw'By, With its My'aungzon branch, running north¬ 
west for 15 miles froiri the Sedo weir near Bilin, and 2S miles 
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of distnbutJiries, it serres in all 64 squauf miles. The 
ihuB irrigates the *hois of the Kyaultse suMivision between 
the hills and the Panlaung. In 1903-4 fhesc canals supplied 
304 square miles, about iwo-ihinis from the Zawgyi system 
and one.thi(d from the Panlaurg. Each system is controlled 
by an Assistant Engineer under the Esecutive Engineer in 
charge of the Eastern Irrigation division, whose head-quan™ 
are at Kyaultse. The gross eapendiiure on the canals in 
1903-4 was 3 laths, Rs. 49,000 being spent on establishment, 
Rs, 76,000 on repairs, and 1-6 lakhs on works. The tract 
west of the Satnon is inigated to 8 limited extent by tanks, 
and, in the Case of the fields at the foot of the hills, by smah 
strejimSs 

TtiM we two ‘reserved* forests, the Yejumafi and the 
Pjetfcaxwclaung. The wea of the RcKtve is 

306 square milesj about onfrthird of w^hich i* tenJe-boarings 
The leak b found chiefly towards the source of streimis, 
the tract in the immediate vicinily of the nver being covered 
with dry scrub growth, gradually merging into dry hill forst^^ 
in which adfttsai ingyiff Sfdtmcnsu), 

and f^iiattk (/Vfmar/uj fWfVtfj) are charactcnslic spedei 
Along the crest of the higher ridges are (wnd the Khasya 
pine, the iM/ya, /M/sJ {Af^/itrtffrr^aca usifara)^ and other species. 
The Pyetkay wetJuiTig Reserve^ wbieh is on the souihem border 
of the Distrieh east of the railway, has an area of 38 square 
miles. Before this forest was reserved, the western poriion was 
being denuded of forest growth by rucl^:utters. I'he chief 
trees are iAan ^Ptrminn/ia teak, and 

(Xylia while the south-western portion 

Contains various bamboos and a few trceB. In addition 

to these iwo Reserves, there are aSt reties of unclassed forcst- 
A good deal of tirebelf is floated throughp but practically all of 
it comes from forests in Meiktila and Yameihin. Cutch is 
found chiefly near Sunye, Shangan, Zeywo, and Fyatikseikpbt 
The forest receipts in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 3 j2oq, 

Sandstone for the nse of the Irrigation department and the 
railway is quarried in the hills close lo Kyauk^c and Bilini 
the output in t^oo amounting to about 13,000 tons^ vdued at 
Ra. 48^000^ limestone is cxifocted from the hills cost of the 
railway^ and burnt in kilns near the villages in the neighbour¬ 
hood- The lime is Largely for exportr but it is shio used locally 
for the construction of masurnry irrigation works and for 
washing pagodas^ Sec. A royally of Rs. 10 per kiln Is levied 
by GovemmenL Brick and pottery clays are found in the 
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Wstnct* eJso chalk in sm&ll quintilies ; and ssip-^nd, 
and marble exist in the hiils to the cast of the mil^ajTj but 
have not yet been wotked. 

The majodity of the population being dependent on agneui- Art^ ud 
ture and petty tradings there arc no manufactiirea of any impor- 
tance. Cotton garments for daily wear are woven on hand-looms 
everywhere^ and in a few vill^cs silk and are 

made for sale, but evim in these villages the pospk depend 
mainly on agriculture for their livelihood. Two small rice- 
mil b lately been built at Myittha, but they receive LittJe 
patronage and employ very few workmen^ 

A considerable trade passes between the District and the Coflimcioe 
Southern Shan Slates, the greater part of which follows the 
Myittha route vm the Naltcik pass, or an easier and longer 
track by way of Dahalbm. The nserchandise is carried on 
pack-bullocks or ponies^ which arc owned and diivcn by Shan&i 
'fhis trade, with that goir^ to Kumc from the Nattcik 
IS registered at Langi^'a, 4 miles from hlyittha, lii 19^33-4 the 
imports by the Langwa route were \^ued at 9 4 lakhs. Of 
this total, no less than 5 lakhs represented the value of silver 
treasure required to make up tlie tolance of tradCt which is 
very much against iht Shan Slates. Unmanufactured articles 
are the chief imports, the most notable being cigar wrappers 
and fniit and vegetables {valued at Rs, 50,000 in 
190^-4). Other commodities bixaight in are apjiarel, Shan 
slippery wo€Ki-oil {/Afyj;)i paper, and ground nuts. The exports 
10 the Shan States were valued in the same year at lakhs, 
the chief articles being manufactured silk piecegoods lakhs), 
Euro|wn cotton piece-goods (1-3 lakbs}^ salted fish, salt, 

European cotton twi^t and yam, raw silk, woollen piece-goexiSt 
and bctel-nuti 

Another and more northerly trade route to the Shan Slates 
is via Taungdaw^ eastwards to Myogyi in the Maw State. The 
trade by this route, which is registered at Taungdaw^ U not 
very" considerable, but shows signs of expansion. In 1900-1 
the imports were ^^ued at Rs, 34+poo, and the exporU at 
fc. 33,000, while in 1903-4 the coireaponding hgurea were 
a-j lakhs and z-i lakhs. The chief imports are fruit and 
vegetables and lac, and the chief exports rice, paddy, and piece- 
go^5. Mcrehatidise by this route is usually carried in earts^ 
though pack-bullocks are sometimes employttl The imported 
goods are taken to the railway station at Mimnip and thence 
by rail to Rangoon or Mandalay. 

Besides the tnuis-fiontier commerce with the Shan Statea, 
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there is ft trade with the ncighbounfig Districts and 

within the Disiiict itself. Latge quanUties of poddy are 
expaitcd by rail from ihe Kyaiikse, Myiitho, and Kume Road 
stations, and smaller quantities also from Minm. Chillies ore 
sent from all the stations in the District, plantains fitjm Minzu, 
litne front Mitmt, Ryaultse, and Biltn. and pulse from Myittha; 
but three-fourths of the buHty esports reoich the railway ai 
Kume Rood. The internal ttade is of a petty naturei carried 
on for the most part by itinerant bazar sellers. Saiore have 
been built in most of the more important villages for their 
benefiL 

The mWw^f from Rangoon to Mandalay passes north and 
south through the centre of the District, with eight s^tions 
in its limits^ all of them connected by feeder roads with the 
surrounding country. The principal highways are the road 
frcm Kyaukse southwards to Kumc Rood staiion and thence 
into Mciktila District; that from Mpitha to Irigon, used by 
trading caravaris to and from the Shan States via the Katicilt 
pass; and that from Min?,u to Taungdaw. employed by the 
Shan caravans that follow the Taungdaw route. Roads from 
Mltiiu to Dayegaung connect the villages to the west of MiriiHU 
with the railway, while others pft,« from Kyaulcse to Dwehk^ 
and ori into Sowing District^ and from Singaing east wards to 
Mogaung and westwards to Sawye. All these, with ft few other 
tracks of less importance, are maintained from Provincial fun^, 
their total length being py miles- The District fund maintains 
79 miles of ro^, the most [mportant trades being from Kyaukse 
to Biliiit from Myittha to Dayegniing^ and from Kasim to 
Kmaingmaw. The District contains no metalled roftds, except 
in the towns of Kyaukse and Myittha. During the dry season 
carts can make ihtir way over the greater part of the plain, but 
while the mins last many of the tmeks are impassable. A good 
deal of boat traffic is carried on the Myitngie and Fanlaung 
riverSj as well as on a few of the irrigation canals. Ferries are 
provided wherever required for the public convenience, and 
the canals are all bridged at suitable intervals. 

The District is divided into two subdivisions t Kyaukse, 
comprising the and Singaikg townships; and the 

subdivision and township of hlvixtHA. These are under the 
usual executive officersL The Ycyaman tract ts in charge of 
a who is subordinate to the subdivisional oflicen 

Kyaukse. Under these officials are 336 village beadmeri, the 
Yeyaman having ten villages under him. At head' 

quarters are an aJ^umifun, a treasury officer^and a superintendent 
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of Lind recofds, vHih a staff of 6 Ifispcctoifs and 45 surveyors. 
For Ordinary^ public works purposes ihe District forms a sub¬ 
division of the Metkiiila FubHc Works division^ conterminous 
with the civU JHviaon, As stated abcrt'c, the canals are under 
m EitecuUve BnE^w ^ Kyaukse. The forests form part of 
the Mandalay Forest division. 

The jurisdicUon nf the ovil and criminal courts is identical 
with the administrative divisions already describedp and the 
Deputy-Commissioner and the subdivisional and township 
officera have the usual dvil and criminal powers. *rhere are 
two other judicLal dffioeis: namely^ the bead-quarters magis¬ 
trate, who is also an additional judge of the Kyaukse township 
court; and the in charge of the Yeyamon tracts who 

hns third-class magisterial powers. Crime in the District is 
light, and the dvtl work is not heavy, though it is st^dily 
increasing. 

Under Burmese rule the land revenue was always paid in 
paddy, which the cultivators had to cart themselves to certain 
specified Landing-places, where it was loaded in boats for con¬ 
veyance to Mandalay. The contributions levied were very 
heavy^ and were rendered still heainer by the dishonesty ond 
malpractices of the receiving officers. To arrive at the demand 
a rough survey was made by running a rope mind each holding, 
the area being calculated by squaring half the circumrcfcnee 
thus obtained. Ko effective check made of the surveyors' 
work, and they were at liberty to estimate the area as they 
pleased. From the estimated area the demand hoj from 6 to 
ao baskets of paddy per /c (1-75 acres) on irrigated crops, 3 to ^ 
boskets per /*■ on ja (upland) crop^ 10 hoakets from the 
second year's plantain crop, 40 boskets from the third year's, 
and 50 l^skcts from sugar-cane. There were fourteen revenue 
circles, each under a Sf^r\ who collected the paddy revenue in 
his own coiml tract with the assistance of village headmen and 
The revenue so collected amounted in average 
years to 758,000 boskets- In 1146 B.E. (a.p. 1884) king 
Thlliaw fornicd out ibe i^^trict for a certain stipulated sum To 
an officialt who in luin sublet tracts lo various contractors. 
Matters were found at this stage at the time of annexation. In 
i 8 S 3 temporary mtes of assessment were aonctioned, os the 
District was almost depopulated, and had hardly begun to 
recover from the disturbances following annexation. They 
were considerably lower than those imposed by the Rurmc^ 
and the consequence was that a sudden and pronounced 
increase took place in the area brought under cultivatiocL The 
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year a cadastial s^irvey SJid settlemcjiit were taken in hsjidiji 
and tates were sanctioned in All rice lands were divided 

into Bve cUssea, based on the relative facilities of imgation, and 
the land rates were fixed at RSh 6^ 5t 4i 3 j 
other Crop® the following special nites per aoe were fixed s betel- 
vineSj Rs, 3o; sirgor^cane and arem palms^ Rs. t2 ^ pLontama 
(full grown) and Goa beans, Rs. 8; orchards, tobacco, onions, 
chillies, turmenc, yams, lomaloes, gnmip and wheal, 3 j and 
sesamiim, plantains {youn^), and all other ctopSj Rs. i *8—0 per 
acre* This settlemenL was sanctioned pTovisionally for five 
years, subject to such rervision as might be found necessary from 
time to time, and its rates are still in force. Supplementary 
survey followed immediately on settkment^ and in time accurate 
agnctiktirol statistics became available.. A revision sm^iey and 
settlement was commenced m 19021 and has recently been 
completed. Revenue is assessed only on eropa which have 
matured; and where two crops of rice are taken off any field 
in one year, the revenue on that field for the second crop is 
assessed at one-half the full rate. On un irrigated non-state 
lands the rates of assessment are thTee^fouiths, and on ungaied 
non-state lands seven^ghths, of the state land rates given 
above. The rates for irrigated lands include water lait 

The following table illustiaiea the growth of the revenue oi 
the District since 1390^1. The figures are given tn thousands 
of rupees;— - 
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After land revenue^ tAaiAameda is the most important item 
of receipts It brought in rather more than a lakh and a haH 
in 1903-4. 

I^cd imd The income of the District fund, utilised for the provision 
inuDwpfll of various local needs, amounted in 190J-4 to Rs. 43,300, of 
i»ean which more than Rs. 40^000 was spent on public worksi i'hc 
only municipality in the District is KvAtneSK. 

Palia Biiij The Dkirict Superintundent of police has a force of 
^***' s inspoelorst one ^ief head constable, 7 head constables, 
ifi Sergeants, and 247 constables, who arc distributed in 9 police 
stations and 2 outposts, 'llie place of the rural police is taken 
by the village headmen^ who have certain powers under the 
Village Regulation and Excise and Opium Acts, and who may 
be said as a rule to afford the poUoc loyal support in Uie 
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detection and suppression of crime and the nrninEenaiicc of 
order. There are two detachments of the Mandalay military 
police battalion in the Ifetrict, one of 50 men under a tuAa/iJflr 
at Kyaukse and the other of 30 men under a at 

^Fyiiihat who are employed on general escort and gLmrd duty, 

Kyaukse has no iaJk and short-term prisoners are kept in the 
lock-up^ while odicrs are sent to the Mandalay jail to serve out 
their sentences, 

Whcii the absence of backward hilil tribes and the compaia- Edflcation. 
tivtiy small number of Indian immigrants are borne in mindi 
the proportion of literate persons in 1901 (35 per cent, in the 
case of males, 3^3 per cent- in that of females, and tS per cent, 
for both sexes together) appears low, though missioriary enter¬ 
prise has done a good deal towards furthering education. In 
1904 the District contained 5 secondary* 97 primary, and 
504 elementary (private) schools. These Instituiions had in 
the satne year an attendance of 6*ai3 pupils (including 
937 girls)* as compared with in 1890-1 and 3+9S1 in 

1900^1 p The expenditure on education was Rs* Pro¬ 

vincial funds providing Rs, 5,700, and fees and subscriptions 
ES. 3,100. 

There are 2 hospitals* with accominodaticn for 56 in-patjents; Hoiph*!* 
in which 14,431 case% indudii^g 579 in-parienia, were 
in 190J, and 360 operations were performed. The income of 
these hospitals amounted to Rs, 83900^ towards which municipal 
funds contributed Rs, 4]3oO| Pro\incifll funds Rs- Ji8oo, and 
subscriptions Rs. 600^ 

In 1903*4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was Vtaeiw- 
4,333, representing 31 per 1*000 of population. Vaccination^' 

15 compulsory only within the limits of the Kyaukse municipality, 

[S. Westlake* S(rfiem€n^ (189a).] 

Kyaukse Sttbdivlaion.^—^Subdivision of Kyaukse District, 

Upper Burma, compriwng the Sincaing and Kvaukse 
townships. 

SingolDg,'—Northern township of Kyaukse District, Upper 
Buitita^ lyiog between 39^ and 2^'^ N. and 9&° and 
96° 54-^ E.* with an area of 825 ^uftre miles. The ptjpulation 
was 37,344 in 1891, sjid ^ ^9^** distributed in 169 vil¬ 

lages, Singaing (population, 4*057)* on the railway to miles 
north of K^-aukse town, being the head-quarters. An important 
village is Paleik (population, 3,070), near where the railway 
trowes the Myitr>gc river. The township proper is eatrcmcly 
well irrigated by canals^ Its boundaries now' iiKilude the 
mounioinous Yej'amaft tract to the cast, with an area of 
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jQQ squw miles and a popiilfldon of oiiljf This siretcH 

of uptfi^ is inhabited by who are Cfi^^ed in i^an^a 

(shifting) cultivation. In 1903-4 ^be toi^Tiship m a whole 
eontainod 67 square miles iirKier cultivation, of which 47 square 
miles were iirigated+ and the land revenue and 
amounted to K-^ ^^04.000. 

Kyaukae Township. — Central township of Kyatikse 
District, Upper Burma, lying between tt* 41^^ N, 

and 96® a' and 21* E., with an area pf 17? square miles. 
The population was 45*733 in 1891P and 4437® ^ f9®^i 
so that it is one of the most thickly populated townships in 
the Province. It contains one town, Kvauk&e (pfjpulatioi^ 
5,42o)j the head-quarters of the towmsbip and Dhittict, and 
131 villages. The township is an extensive plain, walled in 
by the Shan plateau on the ecust, and is well inigated by canoU 
taking off from the Zawgyi livcr* In 1903-4 the area cuUivaled 
was 105 square miles, of which Sa square miles were irrigated^ 
and the land rtvcftucand /huikaraiJa amounted to Rs. 3,34,000. 

Mylttha-—Southern subdivision and township of Kyatikse 
Ehstrict, Upper Burma, lying between at® 12' and 21® 33' N. 
and 93^ sy'" and 15^ E., with on area of 277 square miles. 
The population was 43h^45 io tS^i, and 36^752 Ln 1901^ 
distributed in 310 villages. The hcad-quarters are at Myittha 
^population, 3,023), on the railway 12 miles south of Kyauk» 
town. The railway runs north and senith through the centre 
of the township, the portion to the east, drained by the 
Panlaung river^ being a flat plain bounded by the Shan plateau, 
with a scanty rainfall, but a good supply of irrigadDn canals j 
whiJe the weatmi portionp once the Dayegaung township; is 
watered by the Samon river and the Kama corml. In 1903-4 
the town^ip contained fo4 square miles under cultivation, of 
which 75 square miles were inigmed, and the laud revenue 
and iJtatAam^ir amounted to Rs. 3,34^000. 

Kyaukse Town.—Head-quarters of Kyaukse District* 
Upper Burma, situated in 21^ 37' N. and 96^ 9^ E., on the 
right bank of the Zawgyi river, near the centre of the District, 
27 mdes by rail from Mandalay and 359 Irom Rangooti. 
Population (iqor), 5,420. It takes its name from the ^taoe 
weir which here bestrides tbe Zawgyi at a point close to where 
its channel is crossed by the railway line- It lies at the foot 
of the Shweibayaung hill on isolated limestone mas?^ rising 
from the plain to a height of 975 feet^ and is wdl kid out, 
the civil station lying to the west, and the business quarter 
to the east of the railway Line: The hill is crowned with 
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a shiine Which dates from the reign of king Anaumi^ and 
at its foot is the Shwcmoktho pagada^ EO have been built 
by Asoka and repaired by AruLwi^m^ The town has no 
industries uf importance, and die inliabitants are to a large 
extent petty traders. The town wms constittited a municipaJity 
m I'he mcoine and expenditure during the decade 

ending 1901 averaged about Rs* 19,000. In i903“4 the 
receipts amounted to ?i,ooot the main sources being 
bazar rents (Rs. 11,000) and house and land tax (Rs. 4*500). 

The expenditure was Ks. 3 j^oooi tho chief items being con¬ 
servancy {Rs^ 6,coo), and hospital, which conmina 4c beds 
(Rs. 4,6oo)r 

Molktila Dlatrici—District in the MeikHla Division of floan- 
Upper Dumia, lying between jo" 40' and jj* js' 

9^* and 96* 35^ E,* with an area of 3,(^3 square miles. uhI mu 
It is the mosiit easterly of the Districts forming the dry zone 
of Burma* and is bounded on the north by the Distiicts of ^ 
Kyaukse and Myingyon^ on the south by Vamethin and 
Magwe; on the cost by various small States of the Myelat 
division of the Southern Shan States; and on ihc west by 
hlyuigyem and Tirlogwe. 'Fhe Dlstnct slopes generally from 
west to east until the Somon river h reached, alter which it 
gradually rises again to meet the flanks of the outdinDst Shan 
hills. The central portion of the westem boundojry' runs 
along the crest of a ridge of moderate altitude^ with poralleL 
ridges of lesser height on either side^ Here the groimd is 
rocky and houlder-stTewn^ and the vegetabon scanty, cortsisting 
mainly of stunted trees and scrub. To the north and south 
of ihese ridges the oountiy in the west, though still highf 
becomes flatter, and for a considerable distance eo^ of ihe 
border the District is scored from north to south by deep 
watercouTses with precipitous sides^ The Mohlaing townships 
occupying the north-western quarter of the District, has an 
undulating surface, characterizJCd by ridges ninoing north and 
south. It has few level plains, and the valleys ore often so 
narrow that the fields look like a winding river of gmin- 7'he 
south-wcsEcm comer, comprising the Meiktila townships is also 
of a rolling chometeq though here the broken ground extends 
to a greater distance from the western boundary than faiiher 
noiih. Bounding the Mahtaing township on the east, and 
bisecting the Districq k a ndge called the Minwin 
extending from the northern boundary of the District to a little 
south of Meiktila town. The town of Meiktila itself h built 
on this ridgCp at an altitude of about Seo feet. Nearly parallel 
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to the and about u miles distant from it on the catt 

is afloiher ridge^ known as the Pwemingyi in the north, 

md the Tetbyindsiing in the south. Both Hdges have a gmvehy 
practically unculdvable soil. The intervenir^ ^-aJIeyi 1 2 to 
15 miles Ln w\ 6 t\ runs the whole length of the Districtt and 
is leiei and a^ater-loggod tn parts. Low hills stretches 
of rising ground, composed in part of rtoduLaf limestone, are 
met with here and there, chiehy on the west, Melknla Ls 
almost the only District of Burma which possesses no navigahic 
waterways. Tts most important river is the Samon, which, 
rising in Vamethin, entcra Mcikdla in the south-east near die 
foot of the Shan hilts, and flows due north into Kyaukse. It 
is not, however+ navigable within the limits of the Distric^ 
being more or less dry, eiccept during the mins. Between it 
and the Pwcmingyi ridge is a valley, ti or 7 mil^ in wid^, 
which gradually rises towards the south, and is irrigated by 
numerous tanks« The Thinbon rises on the eastern 

slojjcs of Popa, flows in a north^stctly direction through the 
Mahlaing and Wundwin townships, and falls eventually into 
the Samon at the extreme northern end of the District. Within 
the limits of Mciktila the Panlaung is merely a mountain 
brook. 

One of the main features is the Meittila Lake, situated 
on the Min win ridge, about Soo feet above sea level. This 
artificial stretch of water is about 7 miles long and sqiiarc 
miles in extent, and at the centre, near Meikdla, is so narrow 
as to be practically divided inlo two soctions, north and 
south. The northem lake is diminishing in cai>iicity yearly 
owing to the deposit of silt from its feeder streams, the 
Shanmangc and the Mondaing, and both sections are subject 
to very rapid rises after heavy min over their area tjf supply* 
Another important piece of water Is the Nyaungyan-Mmhla 
tank or lake, situated near the southern border of the I listrict- 
It derives its i^-ater from the Chaunggatik and Chaungmapn 
streams, both of which rise in the wcst+ the former bounding 
the r>isUict on the south, the latter watering a considetabk 
una of Vanicthm District. The N^mungyan and Minhia tanks 
were originally separated, but have now been joined by a canaL 
Geology. The whole of the District is occupied by rocks of Upper 
Tertiary (pliocene) age:, covered io a great extent by allurium* 
In the western portion of the MaMaing township the abrupt 
dip of the strata^ visible to the naked eye by reasfin of the 
erosive action of the streams, appears to indicate that 
the tract has betn the scene of violent volcanic upheavals, the 
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slopes in some cases being not less than 70"^ to So® from the 
hoHxontiJ. In the western areas the tnaiks of large petrilied 
trees are found in the alluvinm^ and in some cases large areas 
are strei^ with fragments of fo^ltzed wood- 

The vegetation of the LHstiict resembles that of Kyaukse. 

In the plains it Is of a very drj^ type, and sparse scrub jungle 
with cactus^ tamariTidp cutch, and ^vciaJ species of capers 
co^-ers the greater part of the non-ciLldvatcd area. On the 
hills in the east the growth is more luxuriant, and the bamboo 
is found. Its main features are described under the head 
of Forests, lielow. 

Tigers, bears, bison, elephants, and tdmdar are all foundf Faitaa, 
blit only to the cast of the Samon near the billSH Ixopards are 
said to be tncreasing in numbers. Other kinds of deer besides 
the sam^dr are shot in the plains, and in the cold season 
ducks and snipe ftre plentLTuL As in most of the dry lone 
Districts, snakes (induding the eobrm, the and the 

Russell's viper) are very common. 

MeiktLIa lies along the eastern edge of the dry zone of ClEmaK 
Upper Huroia- 'fhe climate is dry but very^ healthy, except ^ 
in the itirsi cast of the Samon river, where malarial fcvcr is ^ 
always prevalent The cold season begins in November and 
ends in February, while the hot season lasts from FehTimry 
to June and the mins from June to October. The most 
unhealthy period is at the dose of the rains. The great heal 
during the hot months is tempered by high winds, which Mow 
continually from the south and soutb-west from March to 
May, and during a laige portion of the rtiiny season os well, 
and the daily range of temperature is cnnstdciabic. The 
minimum temperature in i^os was 6a® in January, while the 
maximum wiis lot® in May, and the mean for the year was 
minimum and fig® tna^rimum. 

'rbe rainfall is extremely capricious and always scanty, 

Only in throe years rince auncxarion (ifiSb) can It be said 
to have been timely and abundanL Ceoerally speaking, the 
annual amount recei^ied varies friim a 5 to jo inches over 
the whole Districts In iSgii-'S, lioweiiTcr, only is'j inches fell 
in Meiktila during the whole year, wliile in 1&96-7, though 
the total was afi inches, more than half fell in June and July+ 

The rain fait b not only capricious in time but in the choice of 
localities, some tracra being left quJie imwaicned in some y^rs, 
while others receive more than theb due share. 

It is said that in iRja there was a ^ood caused by the 
overflowing of the Samon river, W'hich mundatod a large 
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|>ortion of the country and destioyed all the crops. It is 
seldom, however, that the Diairict suffers from an excess 
of Winter, 

A tradition of doubtful authenlidty says that the ruimc 
Miftila (meaning ^ii does not reach *) wm given by Anawrata, 
ting of Pagaiip lo ihc present town of MdktiLa to commemoraie 
the death from eshati-S^ion of a horiiemim sent to report 
whether the lake exttmded to Popa, who returned with 
a negative answer on his lips. From the earUcst times the 
tliatrict formed an iniegml part of the kingdom of Upper 
Burma, w heth^ centred at Pagan, Ava, AmarapuKip ot Man- 
dalay. The first place of note in the l^islrict mentioned in 
the Burmese chronicles is PLndalui now a vUlage in the 
Wimdwin township, which is said to have been founded by 
Sulathanbawa. a king of the Tharekhettra dynasty (see FftOUfi 
District). Later, in the eleventh century^ Anawrata is rcpi>fted 
to have visited Mdktila, and to have made the north embank^ 
ment of the lake. The same monarch is credited with the 
foundation of Hlamgdet (1030). On the break up of the 
Fagan kingdom the country came under Shan dominion, and 
formed a portion of the prindpaliites that strove for mastery in^ 
Upper Burma till the rise of the Toungoo dynasty. In due 
course it was absorbed into the Burmese empire of Pegu and 
later into the kingdom of of which iL formed a part at 
the time of the annexation of Upper Burma. The country 
was disturbed during the cold sca-wn of 1585-6, but was 
occupied by troops from Pagan in Marchp iS 36 , when a force 
marched from Pagan through Mahlaing and Mciktila to 
Yamethin, a dvil olficer being left at Mahlaing and a military 
pjst being established at MeikiiliH which was for the time 
made over to Yamcthin District. At that time the Mahlaing 
township formed part of Mying>Wt but the present l,Jt5tfict 
was constituted in October of the same year* The ^imson 
of Meiktila was engaged during 1 836 with the Yamethin dacoits 
on the one side and the Kyaukse lUcoits on the othert while 
in the District itself were rebel leaders who had servisl the 
Myinzaing prince ^sce Ktawkse District). 1 hesc were 
driven out again and again from their head-quarlCfB at the 
foot of the Shan hills, whence they were in the habit of 
retiring to the Vengan and Lawksaw^k States on being 
A tormcr Burmese ca^-alry officer* one Tun E, rendered 
valuable sersicse at this time with a strong force of horse alt 
footf which he rinsed and maintained at hts owri expense- 
As lime went on the outposts were gradually advancedt at^d 
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the bards were dispcreed, with a loss, however^ of about 
11 officeri and 8o men during tbe year. In 1SE7 the dAcoits 
at the foot of the Shan hitls ^ete attacked by a combined 
expedition fmm Kyaubse and Meikijk,ai>d were dnveri with 
some loss from a strong position \ and after that the District 
jenmined undisturbed, with the exception of the south-east 
portion, bordering on Myingyan rHstrict, which was raided 
from time to time by the catile-lifters of Popa and the 
neighbouring country. By i 3 fiS the District ms practically 
settled. 

There are a number of notable pagodas in the Mahlaing, 
Wundwin, and Thazi townships, the fame of some of which 
extends far beyond the District limits. I'hc chief of these 
is the Shweiigon at Pindale, to which pilgrimages are made 
from all parts of Upper Burma Others are the Shwesbwe, 
the Sutaungbyf, the Shwemoktaw, and the Shweyinhmyaw. 
t^egend credits king Kampadisithu of Pagan with having 
huiU the Sutaimgbyi- The Melktila tov^TL^blp contains six 
remarkable shrines, the Shw^esawluj the Nagayon, the Shwe^ 
lehK the Sigongyi, the Nandawya, and the Shwemyindin. 
When AnawTAEa, king of l^agar^ came to repair the banks of 
the lake, he is said to have founded the SKwelchb and 
Nagayon pogodf^ while his son, Saw Tu, built the Nandawya 
pagoda to the nonJi of the Meikdla fort. This last is c^led^ 
indifferently, the Saw Lu or Nandawya pagoda, because in 
179^ BodawpaylS, the consolidator of Alaungpayl'S conquests, 
built A temporary palace (Burmese, at the lake side 

just oppof^ite the pagoda. At the same time his son founded 
The Sigongyi pogo^ north of the lake. 

The pijpulaiion of Mdktila District was at7,280 in 1891 Tkt 
and s 5 3,30s in 1901. Its distribution in the latter year is 
shown in the followlfig table 
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sidenble immigrarion ts Myingyan, The greater part of the 
emigration ia dtrcctcd to Kyaiifc« anti Vamethm DutncB and 
lo Lower Burma- In the hill* In tlie m*t the village are 
few and far between, but elscwbem the population is thick 
enough to mi« the density in the District as a whole to over 
too p^nona p^T square milfir There ane a certain number o 
Teprescnlatives of the rehEiems of Indta, but 9S per cent of 
the cDoimuniiy are Buddhist, and about the same 
aie Bunnese speakers, Shan h spoken far less than in the 
adjoining District of Yamethinr ^ r l. 1 

HactKjrt The number of Burmans in tgoi was 245,900, or siighBy 
(^ver 9? per cent, of the total population. In the hslls in the 
t^t of the District are about 1,300 Danus, who are regarded 
as Shans by the Burmana and as Burmaus by the Sb^j 
they arc of mixed Shan and Durmfisc blood, and talk had 
Eurme^. At Ywagyi a inllage is inhabited or 

goda alaves, alleged to be the descendant s of 400 men assign^ 
to the pagoda by king AnawTata, The Indian inrmignintB in 
J901 numbered 2,700, out of a total of 2,600 MusalmUns and 
I,6 m Hindu^i, so that about 1,500 of the representatives of 
these Indian religions must have been bom in the country. 
In tbc I'bazi township is a colony of Burniesc-speakir^ 
Muhammadans, who account for a large proportion of this 
lost toiaL They are the reputed descendants of a regiment 
in the army of king Msndon, who wen: said to be the 
offspring of a force of i,Q« men sent to Burma by the 
emperor of Delhi in the seventeenth or eighteenth centu^. 
About half the Indian population k domiciled in Mciktila 
town and cantonment In 190 J the number of persona directly 
dependent Upon agriculture was representing 71 1 ^ 

cent of the total population. 

chHitiu There are ahout 500 Christians, largely British soldi^i 

mLuiw. ^1^5 majority of whom are Anglioms ot Roman ^tbolics. 

There is not much active mission work in the District The 
total of native Christians is 234. 

GeaenL Thc agricultural conditions are typical of the dry 

#griciil- Meiktila being probably thc poorest of all the Districts lying 
in that area. Rice is grown in suitable tmets; where it 
cannot be raised, the ordinary crops of ihe dry zone are 
cutii^nted. Tho soil in the ™llc>s near the two ndges 
described above ii coi-citd mth fyaUi\ a yellowish soil, grea^ 
and slightly clayey when wet, bard when dry, and fit ^ 
for rice, of which it produces the poorest crops. The b^ 
rice tract is composed of black cotton soil n//), a stut. 
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tra&cious, and adhesii’c clay. An ampte supply ql water iSp 
however, a more importimt facLor in the production of Hce 
in MciittiEa than a good quality of soil; jukI the only good 
Crops arc obtained on the lands irrigated froni the numerous 
Uiiikii in the Moiktila and Nyaungyau-Minhla systems, and 
the weirs thrown across the Thinbon A considcrabilc 

area of lice lend, cspceiftHy the vaJjey betifc^a the iwo ridges 
mentioned ebove^ Is impregnated with natron or soda 
Ein clement which necessitates constant supplier of dean water 
to the crops. The beds of some of the strsuns unfortunately 
show abundant traces of the presence of natron, and the evil 
is spread logr Even when fresh water is constantly supplied, 
a ^«r//,ra-impregnated field will not produce the full orc^ of an 
ordinary htld f and if tlie water stands for ioi^ it turns the 
colour of congealed blood, and the rice stalks arc apt to bend 
over and break and assume a bedraggled and rusty appear- 
BDcew The methods of rke cultivation do not dilfcr from 
those in use in Upper Burma generally. FiacticaJly all the 
JkauMyi (w'et-se&son) rice is transplanted from nurseriei. 

Jfficfiir takes the place of AavJkfyr on rice larids In years of 
scanty minfalh Cotton is cultivated for the tno^ part on the 
high ground in ibc north-west, and is only grown as a rule 
once on the same ground in three yeors^ sesamum, /war. 

Or beans uitervening. Early sesamum is reaped 

between jure and September; late sisamum imd /VwJr be¬ 
tween October and January^ Other crops cultivated in the 
IMatrict are chillii^ pea^i and beans, tomatoes, maize, ouionsp 
gram, sw eet ^potatoes, cucuinbeis, pumpkins, brmjftls, Goa. 
beans, betel-vines, sug3r-cane+ and toddy-paJms. 

The following tabic gives the main agricultural statistics of Chut 
the District for 1905-4, in square miles: — touJt* 

tHths uJ 
prmapiJ 
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The $tapte crop is rice {practically all or wet-season 

rice), giown on aoa square miles, a figure ap|irQached only by 
that for which o&vtna i&a square miles. A large area 

(155 square miles) is under sesamum, a crop generally followed 
by u second harvest of noe^ msiie] or beans4 Nearly 
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SJ square inil» produce early sesamum in ihe Meiititn lown- 
ship alone. In i^j-4 square tntles were un^r 

cotton« Of this area, jt sqiatro miles lay in the Mahlaiqg 
wjwiuliit), adjoining the main colton-producing area in Myin- 
gyan Uislrict. Meiiiila. grows the largest chilli crop in the 
Province, 17 square miles being devoted to the cultivation of 
Ibis condiment. The other oops referred to In the preceding 
paragraph are produced on a smaller scale. Toddy-palms are 
planted to a large e*tent in the north-western part of the 
l>istricL The avcioi'e area of a holding is about y aciea in 
the case of rice land, and about 11 in the case of ya or 
uplands. 

No Icana have been made under the Land Improvepieat 
Loaris Act. Free recourse had to the Agricul turists’ Lcn^ 

tmlTiiiM-Act during the sotreky of 1896-7, ftfld since then the utility 
of this enacimerit has been proved more than opicc. About 
Es. 9,000 advanced in 1900-1, and the system wa-^ so 
much appreciated by the villagers that during the foHo'^iug 
three years the loons avers^ed nearly Ri- 30*000 per annum. 

Cink,,A:c. Cattle-bteedmg is carried on to a coniidemblc extent. 

BuiTaloes ha%*e been introduced from Jjjwer Bunna Lu small 
number^ but are not bred in the District. 

There are no reserved graiing-groundSi sufficient pasturage 
being aJbrded by fallow and uncultivabk lands, broken and 
hilly ground, and scrub jungici No didicuUies are experienced 
In feeing live-stoett except during a period of drought, when 
cultivators usually emigTate to areas where there is no distress* 
The only expenditure inemred by the owners of breeding 
cattle b the hire of the herdsnum w'ho takes the beosU out to 
grajc. Goats and sheep arc reared with success by natives of 
India in Melktlla town and in a few villAgesr Hogs are also 
bred, but only in small numbcri- 

Ittigatioa. The chief sources of irrigation are the Meiktila Ijikep the 
Nyaungyan-Minhta. tank, the Inyin // (or dam), the IVundwin 
jif, and the Nyaunghinhla it. The Meiktila l.ake draws its 
supplies from the high land east of Popa, having a catchment 
area of over aoo square miles. The area irrigated from the 
system of tank.s and distributaries fed by it extends north¬ 
eastwards to Wundwin, and eastwards to Thazi, and the total 
at present comoiajided by the lake is 43 square miles- The 
portion of this total actitally irrigated varies considerably from 
year to year. The Nyaijngyan«Minhla tank, described above, 
ii really composed of two tanks joined by a channel. New 
iirigatioit works have considerably diminished its calchmefit 
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which b now estimated at 200 squiLre mites, die arta 
commanded being 30 square niilesr though only 6*000 acres 
are at present acttially irrigated. The Inyin u is a stone crib' 
work w^eir (with Elanking banks)* thrown across the Thinbcsn 
^Aau/rg near Cbaunggon, a village to the north of Meiktita 
town. It b capobie of watering nearly 10*000 acres* but 
usually irrigates about half that atnounL The water passing 
over the weir is dammed below by numerous temporary Kf* 
which dblribute the water over a considerable area. The dam 
was seriously breftcheti in September, 190^+ The Wundwin 
is situated dose to ^Vundwin* its supply being derived chiefly 
from the Meiktila Lake system end a watercourse known as 
the Natra>'aung. It irrigates as a rule about 4iSoo acres. 

The NyaungbLnhIa r^ consists ol a critHwork weir tbrowTi 
across the Samon river just below where it cnteis the District 
in the south. It diverts the w^ater to the north-east, and serves 
on an average about 3,000 acres. The District contains 
hundreds of small tanks, f-Ld by weirs which hold up the 
freshes in the streams; they arc, however^ maintained by the 
cultivators themselves^ and are not Government works. Alto¬ 
gether 136 square miles were returned as imgated m 1903-4- 
Of this total 30^500 acres wereser\^ed by the numercus private 
tanks scattered over the country, and 35,600 acres by Govern¬ 
ment tanka and tatnals. The irrigated land is almost wholly 
given up to rice cultii'atEon. 

Several type^ of forest occur in the rJiatricl. The western Fcwtiti. 
areas arc covered with dry'scrub growth, in which the principal 
species arc (AfaAa kan (Carifsa Camn^ai), 

yy^/flEiJi daAaf {T^defra 

and here and there A iattaa/tg (A^a or a group 

of tairuiTinds. The only species of any impodance ts the 
yielding the cutch of commerce, but this has been overworked 
in the past, Along the hanks of the Samon ^Aaung the growth 
impruves, and in places which have escaped the attention of 
contrtciors supplying fuel tOi the railway it approaches the 
condition of high forest# The chief itpedcs in this belt are 
iAan {Teryninali^ duAffi 

iAamaa r/-)* and 

(Z>tf/Ar^Vi /uj»rWtr/dj, with the rnyimifa (Z^ndfvdiMrrrui 
s/nAur) as the common bamboo. None of these is of any com¬ 
mercial imporwicet though the cKCract prepared from the bark 
of the fAuff has been reported on very favonfably as a tanning 
ntaterial. On the slopes of the hills draining into the Sam on 
the forest is of the familiar indai/^ type^ the principul 
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species being in (Dipttr^aFptti tH&€r€uIiiHf£\ iAffya {SAi^M 
ind ingym (/Vw/oiw ail jiBiditig huildLi^ 

limber. Still farther lo the west, in the basin of the l^anlaung 
£havng, mixed dry forests predominate, contaiiiing valuable 
timber trw^ such as teak, and pyingad^ {Xyim 

da/aMformis)^ as well as the M/ya, tngyin^ and other growths. 
In 1903-4 the total area of ‘reserved’ forests was 105 square 
miles, of which 49 square miles were cuich Reserves i and it 
was cstinmted that the unclassed forests eoirered a further 
300 square miles- With the exception of about 30 acres of 
paddy-fields acquired at scttlemeTit in the Aingtha and 
Thinbon cAauttg Ki3er\C5, which were ploughed and sown 
broadcast with cuich seed, no planting operations have been 
undertaken. The total forest receipts in 1903-4 amounted 
to only Ks. 

Mbrab. i^leiktiia pcsssesses few minerals of economic imjwrtanoe. 

Limestone appears in small quantities tn many parts of 
Mahklngp but is said to have no industrial value, though 
a very fftir lime be obtaineci from ih The natron tliat 
accumulates on the soil in the Jfl//y^ff-ladcn tracts is collected 
and used as a cosmetic. Cml has been found in the Kyetkauk 
Hill south-east of Hbingdet tn Tbaxi, and also in the Subon 
circle j and brine-springs occur in a few places in the U'undwin 
township. 

An* Afd 1 District is esseniially ogriculturaJp and the great majority 

mflnnaic- q( the population depend wholly on husbandry for a livclthocxl, 
so that there are few n^uEictures. Bamboo basket and mat- 
work is earned on to a limited extent, but the output is not 
more than sufficient for local requirements- 'fhe only special 
industry' is iht manufacture of rough potteryp carried on in the 
VVundwin, Mahlaing, and Thaxi townships. The experiment 
of waving cotton cloth by machinery is being tried in the 
villages of Shnwbin and Air^ha in Wundwim A cotton ginning 
factory has bcNsn established at Mahlaing, and the cotton^ 
after being ginned, is exported to Lower Burma and Bhamo, 
Butter is manufactured at Meiktilo^ and goes to Rangoon and 
Mandalay^ 

CciRiiDen!« The District carries on a steady trade with the Southern 

and trade, ^(^tes by way of the Thaju-Taunggyi GovemuiHaiE road. 

A good deal of the tialfic that starts from Taunggyi is diverted 
into Y&methtn} a fair portion of it, however, reaches Meiktila 
District and is rq^ister^ at Kyw^elebin- I’he imports fr<jm 
Shan States by the Kywelcbin route were valued at 4 lakhs in 
r9^J-4f the cixief items being potatoes (valued at Rs. 74,600^ 
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kc [poS,ooa)^ panies^ vegetables^ and various other articles, 
the moisi intportajit of which is ikatfo/j^^ for cigar wrappers. 

I'he exports to the Shan States the same route w^rc >^ued 
in the same )'ear at 13^4 lakhs, including European cotton ptoce- 
goods (6-S lakhs), bctcl-nuts (RSx l6,Boo)j cotton twist and yam 
(Rs, 96,000), salt (Rs. 36,roo)^ pciroieum ( Rs. 30^400), wooElen 
goods, wheat, iron-work, salted fkah, ttga/i\ jvli, and sugar. To 
odier iMstricu in Burma, Meiktila esports cutch and cotton, 
mainly to Rangoon and hiondalay by tnlin. and to Bhanio via 
Mandalay by steamer. Cotton and silk goods and various 
Enanufactured connnoditics are brought hi by the railway. 

Though absolutely without navigable waterways, Meiktila taMfSAn^ oT 
exceptionally well olF in the matter of Land communications. 

1 'he railway line from Mandohy to Rangoon passes from 
north to south through the District for 39I inilc-^ and lias four 
stations within its limits. The M^ing^w branch from Thad 
to die boundary at Ywatha runs diagonally north-westwards 
for 4o| miles, with six stations, including those at Meiktila 
and Mahlaing. Thus, except in the extreme east, no portion 
of Meiktila is out of touch with the District bead-quarters or 
the outside wnrlcL 

The chief roads maintained by the Public Works depart¬ 
ment ait: from Mtiktik to Thozi (15! miles, metalled), and 
thence via Hlaingdet into the Shan States, crossing the Shan 
States border near Nampandet; from Wundwin to Mahloing 
{■jg miles)) from Meiktila to Pindale (20 miles); from Meiktila 
to Alahlaing (ji miles ); and on to Myingyan* All but the 
first of these aie unmetalled. Various tracks, some of them 
maintained out of the District fund, connect the larger villages 
with each other and the railway. The total length of metalled 
and unmetalled roads in 1901-4 was 34 miles and loj miles 
respectively. The rainfall is so light that the viHagu roads can 
be used practical iy at all seasons of the year, 

file capriciousncBs of the rainfaJI is responsihlc for frequent Fiinln& 
failure of crops. Scarcity occurred in tSpt-a owipg to light 
rains, and caused con!iidcrabk emigratim to Lower liuntii 
and Kynukse, necessitating the opcnirig of relief works- In 
severity* howeier, it was eclipsed by the famine of 
The previous year had been a lean one, and the rains held 
00 " from the middle of July till October, and ceased the same 
month. The needs of the people were, howc^-er, supplied by 
private enterprise; and though the price of rice at first rose to 
7 seers to the rupee, It fell to & seers when food-gmins, were 
imported The stringency of prices was not accompanied by 
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any iruirked increase of crime eiicept oitile-tlicft. During ibe 
period of faininc cholera broke out in some parts of the Dis¬ 
trict, but was soon stamped out. The death’iatc, liowci'cr, 
ordinarily between *s and 30 per tnille, rose in iSgy to 41 in 
March, April, and May, dropping gradually to normal m the 
autumn. The works undertaken fw the relief of distress were 
the Thaii-Myingj-an railway, and the Wundwin-Pindalc and 
Meiklila Uke roads. In addition to other measures advances 
were made in 1S96-7 under the Agriculturists' Itouns Act w 
the amount of Rs. 41,000, and in the following year to the 
amount of Rt 53.000. The whole District was affected, and 
many of the villagers migrated to other parts of Burma. When 
the assresament of thathenmAa was made, it was found iwccsso^ 
to abstain from levying anything from 3,863 househddSi while 
the test of the people were taxed at reduced rates of Rs. 3 and 
upwards. The total number of units relies-ed from OctobefT 
1896. to November, 1S97. was 3^ millions, the hugest number 
in n month b«ing 6«,oflo in Jajtuary. 

The District is divided fcr adminisUmtive purposes mio 
tw& subdivisions; MeiktilAj comprising the M^iictila. and 
MA^t-AtNG townships \ and Tlta^ij comprising the I’liAii itnd 
WuriowiN tOttTwbips. They are in charge of the usttal 
executive officers, under whom are 46S Kcadnieii- 

At head-quarters are an (in subordinate charge of 

TCveriUe)i a treasuQ' officer, anti a superintendent of land 
records^ with a stafiT of s inspectors and 50 surveyors. The 
FHstrict forms, with the rest of the Division, the Mciktila 
Public Worka di^isioTi, and contains two subdivisions. An 
Assisiant Engineer is in charge of the Southern or Meikrila 
subdivision of the eastern Irrigation division. The Pistncl 
forms port of the Kyaukse subdivision of ihc Mandalay Forest 
division^ 

The Commissioner is Sessions Judge for the District, and 
the Dcputy-Comniissioner is District Magistrate and District 
Judge. Four township courts and two subdivisional courts 
are subordinate to the District court The township officers dis^ 
pose of both civil and criminal work, as well as revenue business. 
It has been found necessary to appoint one additional judge 
fwho is also treasury officer and head-quarters magtstrale) to 
the Mdktila township court, and a second to assist the town¬ 
ship offkers of 'Fha^t and Mahloing in their civil work+ A 
third additionEd judge siwiids half his titne at Wundwin an 
half at Pyawbwfi in Yameihin District, Besides the additional 
township judges^ an addirional judge {usually an Ejetm Assist 
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tnnt Comm^cncr) has been posted to ML-iklila and Yametbtn 
IHstricts to relieve the District court of the greater part of ils 
civil and cnminal work. He sits half the month at MeiktiJa 
and hair at YaimethinH A Cantonmcrit ^iagistrate disposes of 
petty criminal cases within the Kiriits of Meiktila cantonTnent. 
Cattle-theft is one of the most prei'alent olTcnoc^ the Facilities 
For this form of criine being great. 

Under native rule the District revenue was derived from Rwhac 
an imgatifjn tait^ crown-tarrd renls^. bazars, and 
\'arious law reedpK State land at that time covered a com¬ 
paratively smaJI area. The water revenue trolfecced by 
mjaunj^dUfigi or conabkeepers^ who supcrititcrided the dia- 
td button of the water under the Aaft-i?i or Superintendent of 
the Meiktila Jjike^ The received neither pay 

nor oomml^iorip but doubtless took advan cage of thdr position 
to levy extensive blackmaiL At annexation the revenue on 
most of the state bnd was fixed at Rs. per acres)* 

which was supposed to rcprtjscnt the value of one^quarter Oif 
the actual prr^uce, but it was not long before this rate iatis 
reduced by about half. The urigatkm tax continued at 
a maximum rate of Ra 2 per acre, and the was 

collected at Rs, lo a hou^, or the same rate as before. Survey 
operations went on from to 1895 , and the settlement of 
the surveyed Area* whkJi included all the District west of the 
Samon;*H'a>; begun in 1^96 and completed in iflqS. In igof-a 
the rest of the Dktrict up lo the foot of the Shan hills 
BUTveyedt and settlement ratea will shortly be intioduccd there 
also. At the scilbment of 1^94-^ the Uisitrict was divided 
into two tracts: one comprised the greater part of the District 
from the Samon wcstwiii^ the other conaisted of a strip of 
relatively poor upland l)ordering on Myingyan District tn the 
w est, conbiining very littk State land* and only about 4*500 acres 
of cultivation. On the completion of the setilcmentj the 
t^tjf^nifda was reduced from Rs. 10 a household to Rs. 3, 
and fixed rates w'crc introduced on state land, the rates on 
non-state land being levied at three-fourths of the rale on 
corresponding state land. In the first tract rice land now pa^-s 
from R. ¥ to Rs. 5 per acre y other crops on rice knd^ R^ 1 j 
JO or upland cropsi from S annas to Rs, i-S-o per acre ; 
onions and chillies^ Rs. garden crops, from Rs. i-S-o (on 
plantain groves) to- Rs. 15 (on betel-vines) i BUgar-eane, Rs. 10 
per acre; and solitary fruit trees* 4 annas each. Tn the second 
and poorer tract* the rates on rice land vary from 7 annas to 
Ra. 3-S-oj and on ja lands from 4 annas to Rs. 1-3-0 per acre. 
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The following table gives the rtvenue, in thousands of 
rupees^ for a «rie3 of 3rx;4«.:— 
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At one time the imin source of revenue^ but 

DO the intToduction of seiikment rates the leceipls from this 
botiice feU below those from land revenue^ 

Loci! llie kicome of the District fund in 1903-4 was Rs- 

and the chief iicm of expenditure was public wock^ to which 
Rs, 52^000 was devotetL There are no municipaUtics- 
Fu 3 jm The District Superintendent of police has a force of 3 

spcciors, & bead constables, 25 sergeants, and jSg constables. 
14 uf wbom are mounted- There are 9® military police 
stationed at Meiktila and 3® at Thaai- Meiklila cont^ns a 
District >ail, with accommodation for 19A prisoncrik 'I'Iie in¬ 
dustries canied on are wheai-grindingt Cfll-prssfrig^ cactus and 
yurJkAi pounding, carpentry^ fope-maktng, and bamboo and 
cane-work. 

Edtic*tioo, llie standard of literacy according to the figures of the 

Census is somewhat low for Burmar The number of Indimt 
immigrants and backw'ard hill tribes is not larger yet the 
proportion of liieniie males in 1901 (33 per cent.) was below 
that of any other IHstiict in the dry zone of Upper Eurroat 
and Che female percentage (i-y) was higher only than th^ of 
!Magwe and a few of the most backward areas of the Pro vinca 
For both sexes together the proportion was 16 pet cent. The 
number of pupils was 630 in tS^i| and >6,903 in r9oi- In 
1904 the l>isLrict coniained j secondary, Sa primitry, and 
576 elementary (private) schools, with an attendance of 3,399 
pupils, including 495 girls. The educational cxfKinditUpe 
amounted to Ks, atpjoo. ProvTndal funds supplying Rs. 16*900^ 
fees Rs, 3,000, and subscriptions Rs. 1,800. 

Hotpiulf- There are 2 hospitals, writb a total of 33 beds ^ and 10,664 
of which 444 w'ere those of in-patients, were treated in 
1903. The num^r of operations in the some year was 24*' 
The expenditure atnount<^ to Rs- 1 i^S™! ttjwtly denved from 
Provincial funds. Subscriptions realized Rs, 6oow 
VftodM- In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully ^Ttecinatod 
tion. 9,130, representing 36 per 1,000 of population. 

(R-A. GiliMn, (1900)+] 

MeiktUa. Subdivision.—Western suMivision of Meiktfli 
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Distncti Upper Buri^io^ compm^n^ the and 

Mahijvincj townships. 

Meiktlta Township.™South-we$tem township of MdktilR 
DisiHct, Upper Biirma^ lying on both sides of the Meiktik- 
Myin^yan nilwayp between so* 40"^ fliid ai* n' N. and 95^ 
and 96® 2' E,t with ftn art* of 466 square milEt The [Mpu* 
kdon was in rSgii and 7^,656 in ]9oip distributed in 

one town+ ^Ieirtela (population, ?|303)t the hefld'quarters of 
the township ond Districtp and 390 rillagea- The country is 
undukting and badly watered for the nmst partp except in the 
neighbourhood of the Meiktik IjikeL fn area 

cuhisikted was ido sqimre miles, and the larid revenue and 
afriOiinled to Rs. ip 38^000. 

HLaWning.—North-western townsbip of Meikdla EHsjtnct* 
Upper Runna, lying across the Mciktik-M>ingy;in milwTiy^ 
between ao^ 54^ and at” *9^ N. and 95^ 18'and 95° 52^ E., 
with an arcs of 436 square miles. The popnlatinn was 55 pS 63 
in 189T1 and 6j,S9o in 1901, distributed in 350 villngcs, Mah- 
king (poimlaUonp 2f2$iX a Joed trade centre, situated on the 
railway near the Myingyan border^ being the head^iuartera. 
The lownshipv together with the adjoining Natcigyi tow-tiship 
of Myingyan I>istricti constitutes the chief cotton-producing 
area in Buriruir «oid consists of tyyjical cottiai counliy* dry and 
undulating. In 1903-4 the area cultivated was 143 square 
milcsr ioduding 31 square miles under cotton, and the land 
revenue and amounted to Rs- ip 13,000. 

ThaxI Subdlvlaioii* — EBstem subdivision of Meiktik 
District* Upper llurmat comprising the Tha7i and WuNOwix 
townships. 

Tbazi Township. — South-eastern township of Meiktik 
DUirktt Upi>cc Bunnop lying across the Mandalay-Rongoon 
railway,, between ao^ 43^ and 21* 3^ N+ and 95° 5'^^ 

96* 35' R, with an area of 696 square tniks, ITic western 
portion h flat and cultivwtedj ajid has a fairly dense popuklionp 
but the eoAtem runs up to the hills bordering the Shan plateau 
aoil contains few inhabitants. The popoktlon was 39*256 in 
1S91P and 49 p 324 in 1901, distributed in 316 villages. The 
head^quortm ftre at Than (popnktion, 1*803)* junction for 
the MciktiU'Myingyaii branch railway* 306 mills from Rangoon 
and So from Mandoky. In 1903-4 the area cultivated was 
103 pquaic milcs^ and the land rc'i'cnuc and ilAtiiAtimeila 
amounted to Rsh 1,11,000. 

Wundwln.—NtMth-easiem township of Meikrila District* 
Upper llurnm, lying on both sides of the hlomklay-Rangoon 
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railway, between ao“ and at" 2%" N. and 95" 4/ and 
96" E., with an area of 595 square miles. The populatioti 

was 561544 ^ iS9^flnd 69,935 in 1901, distributed in ^77 
villages, Wundwin (population, ^,090), near Thedaw on the 
railway, being the head-quarters. The eastern part of the 
township is watered by the Samon rivet, which runs near 
the foothills of the Shan plateau In a valley of some width. 
The more undulating country in the west is traversed by the 
Thinbon, the waters of which are diverted on to the surround¬ 
ing paddy-fields in the mins by means of dams. In 190J-4 
the area cultivated wmi txj square miles, and the land revenue 
and f^atAam^da amounted to Rs- ij4(,ooo. 

MelktUa Town,—Head-quarters of the Divmon and 
Bisiriet of the same name in Upper Burma, situated in 
so" 53^ N* and 95" 5=" ^ ^ on the Myingyan branch of the 
Burma Rail way, 330 miles from Rangoon and 57 from 
hLyingyan. It stands on the margin of a large axtifictal lakt^ 
with an irregular indented margin. The lake is piTicticalliy 
divided into two bodies of water, the north and the south 
Lake, Ovuf the atrip of water uniting the two run the railw*ay 
bridge and a narrow wooden bridge which connects the town 
on the fAHt with the civil station on the west. The population 
of Meiktila was 4^155 in 1891 and 7^303 in 1901, including 
over 9,000 pcnions of Indian ortgin+ The town is built 
on tfreguiar broken ground. On the highest point cast of 
the southern lake shore lie the cantonment^ from which a 
road mns along the embankment of the lake, passing through 
the town, near the railway station* and crossing tlie bridge to 
the dvil linos, whence it is eontinued round the margin of the 
southern lake to the barracks agairu tlius forming a circular 
road of 7 miles in length. The town is not picturesque^ and 
the number of flat-topped brick houses give it an castemt 
but quite un-Burmese* appearance. Only the 
and pagodas remain unchanged. There are trues in Meiktiila 
itself; but the general impression on first arriving by train from 
'J’hazi is of bare^ broken^ Stony ground^ with scrubby jungle 
growing in patches, and the take, with its diversified shores, 
comes as a pleasant surprise. The north lake has few build¬ 
ings on its banks. West of it lies a small suburb called Kinno, 
and on its eastern shore arc the railiiary police lines, the 
American Baptist Mission, the baEar, and the Musalman 
mosque. All these ore divided by the railway line from the 
town proper^ 

There are no manufactures, but a fair trade in hides and 
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ytiier commodities is doiw with the surrounding villages. 
Cattle-breeding is carried on to some extent. Blitter majiU' 
factured here is exported to Rangoon and Mandalay^ Nearly 
all the Afaungs contain saw-pits, and new houses arc 

constantly l>tiiig built. Leases have lately been issued in the 
towTT^ and the consequent security of land tenure encourages 
the growth of good wooden and brick buildings, There is 
a large bazar, where a market is held every fifth dayp resort^ 
to by all the countryHride* 

Most of the public buildings have been constructed within 
the last ten years. The main Gavernnient vaccSric d^p 6 t for 
Burma is located at Mciktila. It was started in igoa, and 
new buildings are to be erected in connexion with it, 7 Tie 
expenses of the d^p^t Ln 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 8,500, 
provided out of Provincial funds^ The circuit-housc is un¬ 
usually targe, and the dub, built in one of ibc best poaftions 
on the shore of the lakO:, h a convenient and capacious build- 
ing. The station coulains tw'o churchea^ for the Roman 
Catholic and Anglican communities^ a jail and a hospitah 
The usual strcngdi of the garrisfrfi is one wing of British 
uifantry and a regiment of native mflantiy. Mciktila is also 
the head-quarters of a company of the Upper Burma Volunteer 
Riftes, The income of the cantonnient funds in 1903-4 
Rh. 5,700, and the expenditure Rs, 5,600. 

I'he lake is reserk^*^ for drinking and household purposes, 
and is carefully protected from posable pollution. 1'he reputa¬ 
tion of Moiktiia as a healthy station is supposed to be largely 
due to its good supply of drinking watcT» The depth of water 
in the lake varies very mudit ihe under-cuiTEnts am stmfig. 

During the hot season li is occasionally swept by viotcnl gusts 
of wind, which have cxcflsioned several fatal boating accidents. 

The town has noi yet been coFistitutcd a munidpaiity ; but 
a conscrvanc)' scheme for the urban area is now working well, 
and should increase the healthiness of this ihriving and grow¬ 
ing centre, 

Yamethin District.—District in the Meiktila Division b™. 
of Upper BurmOt lying between 19° and ao^ 4^' K+ and 
95^ 34^ and 96° 39' E.^ with an aim of 4+258 square miles, ijon, mqd 
Its boundaries are Mciktila District on the north; the Shan 
States on the cast; Toungoo District on the south; and the 
Districts of Thayetinyo+ Magwe+ and Myingyan on the west. 

In shape it is an irregulai rectangle, with the longer sides 
running north and south. On the eEistem edge is the rampart 
of hills, 6,000 feet in height in ports, which separates the 
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Distrkrl from the SHmi States. On the west is the high ground 
forming the northtfn portion of the Pegu Yoiim, which chiingcs 
wathin the Limits of the District from n wBUndehried hill nmge 
in the souths where it divides Yamethin from Thsyetmj'o, into 
low ndges and utiduUting uplnuds in the norths From the 
Yoma Siree spura run eastward into the inicnisfiing plains* 
the sCHilhernmast of which, tnwn as the Kj-awma, forms part 
of the watershed separating the waicrs of the Irrawaddy and 
Sitting. The centid plain* lying between the two main hill 
systems, avefages lo miles in widthp and rises from the 
northern bordef fot about 20 miles as far as YamcEhtn* after 
which ft drops gnuJiially southwards for about 70 miles till 
the Toaingoo border is reached. Yamcthin town itself is 
on the highest point in the plain. The Kyeni tank cUise to 
the town dminsp in fact, both northwards and southwards 
into the two main basins. The north’west corner of the Uifr 
tricl is shut off on the cast by the Yomo, and drains into the 
Yin, which runs thnougli ^lagwe EKstrict into the Irrawaddy. 
The nplanda between the Pegu Yoma in the west and the 
central valley may be divided into two portions, north and 
south of the Kj^awma- The northern is chameteri^cd by 
rocky, barren hills, rtch* narrow valleys^ and broadr undulating 
table-lands^ It is watered by three slimms rising in the 
Yoma: the Chaunggauk, bounding the District on the riortb; 
the Chaungmngyi, lowing east into the plain and then north 
into Meiktila District; the I'hitson, running in ihe same 
direction Lrito the plains, where it supplies numerous iirigatkrti 
channels. In the southem portion the coutitry is very much 
broken but thickly forested, vise tracts of uncuUi^'able land 
appearing in places- The rivers draining it are the Sirithe 
which rises in the Yoma in the latitude of Vamethin* 
and winds in a south-easterly direction to meet the l^aunglaimg 
stream near FyinmaMj the NgoJaik an alhueul of 

the Sinihe ; and ihc Vonbin, which ffows from the wcsiem 
hilts into the Paungfaung near the village of Ela. 'fhe last- 
named stream rises in the uplands to the cast of the 1 district, 
emerges on the plain near Fyinmau^ and from thence flows 
southwards under its better known name, the Sittings into 
Toungoo District It k tlte only navigable waterway, as the 
other streams^ though used for llaatiiig timber in the rains, 
are dry for a con.yderable portion of the year. The only lake 
is the Ingyamig, which lies near the soulb-westem comer 
of the Ristrict. It has an area of six square tniles, and drains 
into one of the tributaries of the Vonbiiv 
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Nearly the whole area is covered with soft sandstcinc& of GeolQgy. 
the Upper I'crdary (pliocene) age. To the east are hills of 
cry'StAllSne rocks Tonning the w'cstcm edge of the Shalt platcaUk 
but little is known of Ebe geology of this part of the Disldet 

In the norths where the country is very dry^ the jungle Botatiy. 
vegetation is sparse and stunted^ and includes growths such 
IL5 the taTFuirind. the ouztus^ the si {Ztsy/Ms and 

the fffHnuHg In the FyinmanA sub¬ 

division in the sooth it is richer and more varied, and valuable 
timber trees (detailed under the head of Forests, below) are 
plentiful. 

'Ftgers (including a small variety locally known as the Fasol 
leopards, /r/irir or ^sairrg s&ndai^us}^ bison, and 
bears are met with in the hilly jungle areas, and and 

iAamfn (or brow-ontlLired deer) are plentiful in the plains. 

As else where m the dry zone^ hares, partridge, itnd quail are 
found In suitable loc^itie& In the drier portion in the north 
of the District snakes are common. 

V^amethin Ls between 600 and joo feet above the sea, and Cllmiitcp 
the dimate in both the cold season and the mins is pleasant. 

In the months of April and hlay the heat is often intense, ninfelL 
how'cvcr, and September and October are vcfy oppresstvt In 
1901 the minimum temperature recorded in Jaimary w^as 4S* 
and the maximum low^irds the end of April ira^. The 
ncrlhem half of the Dis.trict ties irt the dry, and the southern 
in the W4:t, kopc of Burma, and the Sinthe stream may be 
taken as the tine roughly dividing the two tracts. The annual 
rainfall thus decreases Steadily towards the norths the average 
for five years ending r9oa being 56 inches at PyinmUrti in 
the soull^ and 33 inches at Vindikw in the north west The 
monsoon, however^ is capridous, and the r^in sometimes falls 
at such times as to destroy every kind of crop in the nortbem 
subdivision. For the main product, rice, the rain Ls insuffi’^ 
ctent in the Yamethin subdiiision and the northern parts of 
the Pyinmanil subdivuion, unless supplemented by irrigntion. 

Taking a pen'od of ten years, the rainfall in the former Hjca 
was favoumbte in only two years, indilferefit in four, bad in 
three, and a complete Ihilure in rSg6; in the latter it was good 
in six, indiffcrenl; in two, artd bad in two yc^, 

Very little is known of the huttory of Vomethin prior to the HM-ieiy 
miziexation of Upper Burma, The southern portbn appears 
to have formed part of the kingdom cpf Tour^oop but did not logy, 
pass with the rest of Toungoo lo the BritLsh ai the close of 
the second Burmese War. British troops first cnicred the 
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District in iSSj, when » column from the frontier post of 
Tourgoo occupied Pyinmanl, then called Ningyan. Its entry 
was unnfipcBed, hut the surrounding country was very soon 
seething with Tebellion. PyinmanS District was conslituted 
early in iS 36 ; and before many monllis had elapsed it was 
o^'emin by bands of dacoits, the largest under two ex-offtcials, 
the Le iVun and the Theingon fAugyi (headman), as well as 
three socailed princes. I'Kose ganpi were constantly trier- 
nipiing the British communications by rivei and by road, and 
es'en a part of Pyinmanil town itself was temporarily occupied 
by dacoits. At the end of the y&r large rcinforcemente wne 
sent upi and several severe blows were inflicted on the in- 
swrgents - but the dense UtmbfK wid high Aamx grass jungles 
favoured the dacoits, who Still acted on the oH-eosive. Yamo 
thin District was also formed in iSSd, but later th^ l^.ni^ 
It included a part of the present Meiktila District, until that 
was made into a separate charge- In Yamethin matters, were 
quieter than farther south, and by tSS? 'his part of the country 
wa-s more or less pacified In ryinmana District grwi fl^tnity 
was displayed by the military police in that year, in cleanng 
the forests of dacoit Ijands and disarming the inhabitanisj but 
in the rainy season there was a recrudescence of dacoiiy, the 
seat of trouble being cast of the Sittang, and two police post* 
were rushed by the rebels m iSSS nnd destroyed. At the 
of tSSS four huge gangs were at large, but the strict enforee* 
mcHt of the Village Regulation, and an expedition to dear the 
dacoits from their lairs in the petty Karen State of Hciwg?ttai 
practically broke up the bands for good in i 83 p; and in iSgo 
the District was reduced to order by the systematic huntittg 
down of dacoits in the Voma. In 1893 Pyinmani District was 
abolished and became a subdivision of Yamethin. 

Tlicre are no Brchaeological remains of importance. A few 
of the pagodas are reputed to be of ancient dale, but ihe best- 
known shrine, the Lawkamayazein pagoda near PyintnanV 
quite modem. 

The popuhtlort of Vamethin District was 206,557 Ln iS^i* 
afld 54J+197 in- iSrQi- distributim in the btter year » 
shown in the table on the oppwtte page. 

VAMETHiJf, the head-quarters, and Bvinm-sna are the only 
towns- The rate of increase during the decade is above tlw 
average for Upper Burma. In spite of the fact that the 
rorthem half of the District has retnained stationary, a remark- 
Able inercasc has taieen ploice in the wetter MUllTinTn half, 
harvestfl ate more reliable than in the dry zone, and w^htre 
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the opening up of the csounlTy by tbe rail^-ay has produced 
results itlucH the same as in theadjoming District d" Toungoo* 
Another exceptional feature of the statistics is the increase 
in the number of residents in urban areas, li-bich amounts to 
per cent., and stands in marked cotittast to the decreases 
caused by the exodus from so many o( the other towns in the 
dry zone, iTie southern subdi^iMon consists, however, of huge 
expanses of forest, and despite the increase in its inluLbttantv 
is stitl very sparsely popubtod, the density here being only 
about J4 persons per square mlle^ A cerlain amount of 
movenienl is direct^ from yamethin tofvards rJnrma+ 

but the flow is not [o be com|iaTed in volume with that which 
has been taJiing place of late from the dry zone Districts in 
the Irrawaddy basin; in fact, there is practically no emigra¬ 
tion to the dcltn. On the other hand, there hus been ct -k^eiy 
considerable immigration from MeiktiU and Myingj-an Distriefs, 
About ^4 p^r cent, of the people are Buddhists, Musaltn^ns 
number nearly a,ooo, and Hindus and Animists rather mo-te 
than 3*000 each. The number of Burmese speakers in r^i 
was J J4 *s 6{^ Karen is spoken in the hills^ 
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In 1901 Burmans numbered m 94 «nt. of the W 

total pcrpulation- Karens, the most northerly members s>f the 
race in Burma proper, inhabiting the hilly artM in the west of 
the Pyinimma towTiship* numbered 1*500 in t^oi- A few 
Chins li^^ in the Pegu Yoma in the west, oikI a few Taitngthus 
and Taungyos among the Karens in the eastern hilla Shans 
are tairly evenly distrihuled over the hilly tracts in the east of 
the Dblrict* numbering in 1901- There are about 

10,000 Musolmans and Hindus, Of this large total (greater 
than in any other District in Upper Bnrmn, except Mandalay) 
only one-third are immigrants. A large proportion of the 
MusalmiLn |>opiilation is made up of the itiembcrs of a 
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MuliAinmadan colonjr dating from about tbe beginning of ihc 
cightecnlh century, the descendants of a force that ram* fmm 
Delhi to Arakan, and were subsequently scattered in vatious 
parts of the tinhorn of Ava. The last Census showed that 
the population dependent upon agriculture was 170,860, 
proportion home by the agricultural to th* total population 
varies considerably from township to townships It is lowest 
in P>'ininand (6a per cent.) and highest in Yindaw (83 pet 
cenL), the average for the whole District being 70 per cent 
The number of Christkns tn 1901 was i,oo 3 , nearly equal 
to the total in the other three Districts of the Division added 
together* This Is due to the cxisteno* of a Large number of 
Christian Karen villages. Native Christiafis numbered Sij. 
The Roman Catholics and the American Baptists labour 
among the people, and have established schools at I'yinmanI 

and YamcthirL ^ , 

Though fertile valla's lie in the western hills, cultivatisM#in 
the Yamcthin subdivision is confined for the most part to the 
Erentml valley and the Uplands walcned by the Chaungma^, 
Thitson, and Sinihe the lowland \mng for the most 

part img^ted, and the uplands devoted to ' dry * crops. In the 
FyinrtianSl or southern jrtibdEviaiou the narrow basins of the 
Mon and Ngalaik eAtiu^^ product unirrigaied rice and other 
crops ^bile the lower valleys of the Yonhin and a neighbour^ 
ing w'atenvayp the Yeni; and the wide plains drained by thK 
two itreams south of Pyinmani consist of wlbirrigated rice 
lands, this area realty belottging to the wet aone of Burma, 
The principal agricultural implements in use are the plough 
(/f) luid the haiTOW (ilyw). Both are employed for tilling 
sugar-cane fields, and the harrow for aSt other cultivated laodt 
Rice is usually sown in nurseries and transplanted; but the seed 
for mayin (dr^'^season rice) is scattered bnriadcfist in the tanks 
as they dry up, ^d m the case of hill rice sown on rat/H^as 
the seed is dropped into ,'jmall holes made with a pointed 
bamboo. In the Yamethin subdivision cultivators usually 
assist cadi other in harvesting, but in P>inmanl, where the 
landholders are wealthier, labour is for the part hired. 

Sugar-cane rotates with early sesamuin (three or four monlhs 
rtat being allowed fiw the land) in. alternate years, white over 
a considemble area early sesarnum and rice arc cropped on the 
same land in one year. /"trwJr is planted in August and 
tember, and harvested in January^ and February*. Maize, 
rice^, is grown in two crops, dry-season and wet-season resp^ 
lively, and a sloiiIht pmcricc ts swJopicd in th* case of jmhis and 
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Other crop garnered betweco January and March aid 
chinics, lomatoesj tobacco^ and bTirtjltU. 

The following tabte gi% es the main agricultural siatudca for Chief 
1903-4, in square miles ^— 
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Rice (for the most part AwA^-t) 'i'aa grown on 136 square 
miles in 1903^4, and auly^ sesamem covered 74 square miles 
and Jawdr 50 squuie miles. Compared with the neighbouring 
dr>‘ !«Bie Pistricts, the aicn under crops like cotton, chillies, 
and pulse is comparatively inslgnificanL Garden cultivation, 
represented mainly by plantains, TOVers only tpfioo acres, and 
even this area shows a tendency to decreosc. The area under 
sugai-mnc, which was 3,100 wtirts in (903-3, fell to 1,600 
acrea in the following year. Large stretches of waste are 
brought for the first time under the plough every year, the 
greater part of the new land being planted wiUi rice. 

Experimental cultivation is undertalreti on a small scale. Imp^ - 
Various kinds of meSons frotn India have been tried, but their 
success has not been umform. Experiments are now bei^ tnml 
made with ground-nuts, which have succeeded well in the adjoin-1™«'“ 
jng District of Magwe, and with Havana and Virginia tobacco 
seed. Loons under the Agriculturists' Loans Act are freely 
applied for. In igoa-J 'f* i 9 n 3-4 Rs. 49,000, 

was advanced under the provisions of this enactment. 

The cattle are of a fair tj-pc- They are nearty all of Burmese Cttile,«<- 
breeds, thcnigh a few natives of India possess Indian b^is. 

Bullocks are used for ploughing in the Yamethin suhdl virion, 
the use of buflaloes bdng confined to the wetter I'yinmani areas 
where the soil is heavier. Sheep arc fiiirly nunicroua in the 
Yindaw and Byawbwe townships. There are no recognixed 
gracing ground but no difficulty is ejtperienced in rearing 
live-stock, owing to the laigc areas of uncultivable land. 

The irrigated arcs is about toS square miles. The Public iniga. 
Works department maintains nutnerous tanks In the ^ih 
the iHstrict, the largest being the Kyaukse and the Kycni or 
Yamcthtn tanks- The former is situated 7 miles east of 
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and is filled by the Samon and Shweda ^^auft^s j 
Its enibankmefit is 3 mil^a long. The Kyeiii lojik, close to 
Y&mcthin cm the east of the icjwn^ is ort the watershed sepomv 
ing the Irrawaddy and Sittang uyct basins. It is fed by water 
from the eastern ranges of hills, and drains north and ^nth 
into both bosim. The area comniandcd by the Kyattkse tank 
IS 5,000 acres^ and by the other Government w'orks about 
37 square miles, llie area actually irrigated by the former 
was 3 joo acres in 1903-4. Among the many irrigation works 
maintained by the cultivators themselves the most important 
ore the dams on the Chatingmogyi in the north-west of the 
Pyawbw^e township^ and on the Nyaunggaing and Mon streams^ 
south-east ol Vamethin town. In the former, weirs of sand ore 
raised omtuaJly to distribute the w^ater into carmb Ihroiigh the 
fields. In the other streams^ the weirs ore made of stones and 
sand, renewed every yean The Pyinmana subdivision contains 
the Beikpeinbaung and Pyelonchontha tanks, the first 6 miles 
west of Fpnmani, the second 2 miles west of L^wCi the 
Pe-don canal, running parallel to the Falwe the £la 

tank, and several minor lanks; and wtrirs^ Private canals 
irrigated 37 square miles, and pninte tanks 43 square milea, 
in 1903-4. The only important fisheries are the Faunglaung 
in the Pyinmani^ and the SedongyT in the Lewe townshipn 
F-ai« 4 s^ The I>[strict limits are contenniiious wriih those of [he 
PyinmanA Forest division^ and the total area of ‘reserved* 
forest in 1903-4 was TtTS 9 square miles. I'he Reserves are 
chiefiy in the Pyinmana subdivision^ the largest being ^be 
Minbyin Reserve (197 square miles in extent), the Pal we 
(139 square milesX the Kgolaik (*^5 square milus), die Vonbin 
(ijj square miles), the Sinthe {iq 6 square miles), and the 
Taungnyo (105 square miles). The Yamethin subdivision 
contains the .Myittha Reserve (90 square miles). The area of 
unclo&sed forest in 1903-4 903 square miles. The Pyifl" 

mana forests have long been famous for their richness in teak, 
which, with ^(Aj/nr djaladrt/armij)^ has of late been 
hcav'ily w^orkod. The latter timber bos so for only been 
extracted from the more accessibk jjarts of the forests, owing 
to difikruhics of transport Roods are, however, being made 
to facilitate its extraction from the Yonhin Reserve. Othef 
trees of importance ate the in /« 

tAifya (SAiStta ^Aura), the in^in jfam^nst£% and the 

J^irdauA Tlie most productive timber 

tracts are in the west+ on the slopes of the Yooia, which 
contain a fair proportion of jungle. The forests of the 
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yaincthirt subdivisjon arc considcfably less ™lyable tKan those 
of the piore sDulbcm AitsdSf the best being in the east on the 
spurs and in the valleys of the Shan plateau. At one time 
cutch-trees abundant,in parts^ but only scrub jupglc m>w 

remains, in which the treM are all small and of little T^Tilue Cfir 
boiling purposes* The forest m'-enue in 190J-4 aifuiunted to 
r-j lakhs. 

The mineral resources are poor. Saltpetre can be obtained MlnetnVf, 
in parti of the Yamethin subdivision from effloreseences, and 
the manufacture of salt still Jingers on in certain areas in spite 
of the salt-tax. Clay for pottery is obtained near Pj-trsmani, 

Laterite abounds^ though it Is not worked^ but the extraction 
of marble from the hills to the east has comTucnced- 

Silk-weav'ing is earned on to a small extent throughout the Arta mid 
l>isirict, principally ex Taungnyo, north west of Pyinman^ 
where siilcwoniii are reared. 'Hic town of Pyinman^ itself is 
noted ftw its ornamental pottery. The inlaid metal-work 
(niello) of the District has a good deal of artistic merit. Da 
or knife blades are thits decorated with gold^ silver, anrd brass 
at Mindan near Pyawbwc; The result is distiii<^y attractive, 
and the industry, though small, has earned a well-deserved 
teputation. 

Ordinarily the internal trade presents no features of spcctal Coranurw 
interest j hut in years of agridilturfll depressLon there is a brikk 
bu^ne^s in rice between the Yamethin and Pyinnums, sub^ 
divisions, when the dwellers in the northern uplands are glad 
to eJichange their sesimum and millet for the rice of the 
wetter southern areas. The chid commercial centre is Pyaw- 
bwe on the railway, towards which a considemhle portion oi 
the trade ^ith the Shan Slates aiong the Thad Taunggyi TCritd 
tno\'e3. ’ITiis trade is registered at Pyawbwe, and to a siftiaSl 
extent also at Theingon in the exiTeme nortli-easi comer of the 
District. The trade from the Shan States entering the District 
in the south is registered at I'yLnmaniL 'fhe total value of 
the iini>oris from the Shan Slates in 1903-4 was 15^ lakhsi 
those coming in through Pyawbwe being ralued at to^ lakhs^ 
those through Theingon at 1 i lakhs* and those follfswing the 
tracks converging on Pyinman^ at 3 lakhs. The imports 
included lac lakhs), ciule (3^ lakhs^ vegetables and fruits^ 
varnish, turmeric, provisEOtls of \^ou5 kinds, and 
The exports to the Shan States in the same year were valued 
at 14 lakhs. They included European cotton piece-goods 
l^hs), salted fish (1 lakh), silk piecegoods (i lakh), betel- 
nuts, petrolenin, woollen goods, cotton twbt and yaitip 
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br^ and irOn^wDrlc, raw silk, and pickled tea. The imports 
from Rangoon are European and Indian gofnis. PeLrolciarn 
and sesamum are imported from the neighbouring District of 
^lagwcj betel-leaf and chOlics from Meiktila, and betel-nubs 
from Kyaukse and Toungoa Paddy^ millet, maize^ sestlinum 
Dib bamboos^ and Shan goods are sent to Rangoon, and 
bamboos to Meiktila and other places. 

The main line of the Burma Railway passes through the 
middle of the District from south to norths Imving 14 st^ion^ 
within its limits. In the northern half of the District land 
communicatiorts are always open and easy, but this is not 
altogether the case in the south. The chief route to the Shan 
States is the Pyawb^'e-Vinmabin rood, which joins the 71 iaH- 
Taunggyi road in Meiktila DistricL Other caravan routes into 
the Shan States are from Vamethin through Nankwc and the 
Sindaimg pa.'is; from Tatkon via Kyaunggon; and from 'Pat- 
kon sisi Kolwi, On these routes pack bullocks arc mostly 
used. The total length of metiilled roods in the District is 
30 miles, and of unmetalled roads 334 miles. The only 
metalled road of smy length is from P^'inmanfk south-west¬ 
wards to Lewe {ro miles). Of the total length of 264 miles, 
190 miles are maintained by Provincial and J4 by Local 
funds. 

Sinoc anne^eation the District has twice suffered from famine, 
in and There Ls no doubt that distress in these 

two years was chiedy due to the improndence of the peoplci 
Formerly no market existed for a surplus crop, and the culti¬ 
vators stored it, but now improved means of tmrksport have 
provided an easy way of conA'erting the surplus crops into 
money, which is spent recklessly. In both 1891 and 1896 
relief works were opened* and in 1896-7 a considenible 
number received assistance, 'fbe distress was not, howx^'er, 
so severe as in the adjoining District of Meiktik^ where the 
conditions obtaining in the Icss-favoured northern areas of 
Vamethin prevail over practically tbe whole Distnet 

The District comprises tw'o subdivisions: YamethiUj com¬ 
prising the townships of YAufiTitiar, PvAwawK, and Yindaw^ ; 
and Pyinman^ comprising the townships of Pyie^mapta and 
Lewe. Under the subdivisional officer at PyinmaniL arc two 
Karen States, Alechaung Bawgatn and Padaung Koywa^ 
situated in the extreme south-east of the Disirkt, which are 
autonomous but pay tribute at Pylnnuml. The townships are 
in charge of the usual executive officers, under whom are 78/ 
village headmen. At head-(|iuittcrs are an aJii^nWfirr (in sub- 
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ordiruite chaTge of the rcvcntic^ a treasury oRioeTp and a 
superintendent of land records^ mlJi a staff of 5 insf^ectors 
and 53 surv<E}'or$, 'fhe District forms a subdivision of the 
Mciktila Public Works division^ conterminous with the dvil 
Divisioni; and an ^^istant Engineer is s^tationed at Vamethin, 
in charge of U^e Yamethin subdivision of the Eastern Iirigation 
divisionp the head-quarters of which arc at Kj^ukse. 

The greater part of the civil work of the District court is Civil jw 
done hy the additional judges an olllcer of the Provindal Civil 
Service, who resides h^lf the motith at Yamethin end half at 
Meikdia. The towiiship courts are presided over in the hn^t 
instance by the township nflicers, but additional judges have 
been appointed to aJ! of them ejecept (hat of Yinclaw* The 
additional township judge^ Ya^nethin^ is also Ircasuty olHccr 
and head-i|uarters magistmte. One of the additional judges 
divides his time between l^ewe and lY*runan|Lf and another 
between Pyawbwe and ^Yundw-in (in ^Iciktila District). Crime 
in Y^amethin is of the ordinary type, but robberies and d^coiiies 
show signs of increasing, and the District has long been a 
highway for opium smugglingh 

Under Burmese rule the main sources of rcv^cnuc were Renfflu* 
the rent of state lands, water ratc^ and 
minor imposts- TAa/Aamifdti was first introduced in tS^s, 
the rate then being Rsl j per household- Non-state land 
w‘as not assessed till 186^-70, and in the Yamethin Subdivi¬ 
sion gradually ceased to pay revenue from 1S7S-9 onwards, 

A form of land revenue known as was assessed by the 

tAti^is over the greater part of the District at varying rates^ 

In the P^'inmanA subdtvisiont south of the Ngalaik fAaang^ 
a tax was Icsicd on each yoke of cattle or buffaloes used for 
ploughing. TAatAamida gradually increased, as in other parts 
of Upper Burma, to Rs, to a household in the ksst years of 
the MarKlalay r^ginic. On ibe ajincxalion of Upper Burma 
the eaisHng tdjtation was reiained for a while in a modified 
form, bui before long the land rate on non-state land was 
dUcontinued in the areas where it was still levied. In iSS^-^o 
the rate per yoke of cattle w'os raised frotn Rs. 4-S-0 to Rs. 9 ; 
and in 1893-^ a water rale was levied in the Yamethin sub¬ 
division on irrigated non-state land. In 1893-3 the rates 
^iiried from I a annas to Rs, 3 an acre cm different kinds of 
land. A revenue settlemefit mi commenced In 1B98. 'the 
District has been divided for settlement purposes into fourteen 
tracts^ ITie tales soncrdoticd differ ccfflfiidcmbly in the two 
subdivisions, tn Vamethbi they range, in the cose of state 
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nc€ land, from 10 anims to Rs. 4-^, and in the case of non^ 
state rice laiid from 8 annas to Hsk j—14^ acrei the rates 
lei'ied on crops other than nee being the same for state and 
non-stale land, and varj'ing from 4 annas to Rs. i-io-o. In 
the Pyinmani suhdivLsion state nee land paj-s from Ra. i-a-o 
to Rs, 4 an acre, the corresponding mtes on non state land 
ranging from 14 annas to Rs. ^ Other crops on rice landp 
juj, and are not diflertnUated into state and non- 

state. Sugar-cane and betel-vines are rated at from Rs, 6 to 
Hs- to per acre; and tobacco^ onionSt and chillies py from 
Ks- 3^^ to Rs^ S- 

'Fhe following table shows the growth in the revenue since 
iS^i, in ihoiuymds of rupees :— 
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After land TevcnuCi /Aii/Auw^a is the most important item 
of receipt Before the settlement it brought in more than land 
revenue, 

LortJ ud The irreome of the District fund in i903“4 was Rs. 45pOOci» 
lettDidjui s[;5_g^venths of which was devoted to public works, YASSB^tm?* 
and Pi'ijflMANA are the only tnunicipaliiJes, 
pflUee «n^i Under ihe Disirict Superintendent of police arc two Assistant 
Supcnnicndcnt$ in ch^e of the Aubdivisioni There are 
16 police stattonj^ and 7 outposts j and the force includes 
j inspector^ 15 head constables, 25 sergeants* and 511 rank 
and file. Pyawbwe is il'kC head-quarters of a militiiry police 
battalion* known os the reserve battalion, which numbers 
abcwjt 400 men^ and is commarided by a coairnandant aJid 
an asksbiant eommandant. One hundred military police urwler 
a su^Mdr are quartered at Yamethinp and 50 men under 
a JtmijJdr at Pyinmana. Vamethin possesses a District j^l 
with accommodation fur 119 prboners* who arc engaged m 
carpentry, painting* rope-making, and gardenings 

The Censitu of 1901 showed that the proportion of Iterate 
persons in Yamethin was per cent, in ihe case of males 
and 3 per cenL in that of females, or 30 per oenL for both 
sexes together. Except a small survey achool, no Govemment 
Of municipal schoutsi arc mainiained. Education is to some 
extent in the hands of religious bodies, and the Roman Carotin 
and Baptist schools are deseiv-ing imthutionSi The District 
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containcdf in 19^ ^ special schocls, iz ^econdary^ iij 
pnm^Typ AJid 4^34 elemcDUijy (pmute) schooisp vitb an atien- 
dancc of pupils {mcluding 713 girls), llic number q| 

pupiU haj fhllen somewhat of bte, for Thu total was 3^537 in 
and ] I1S35 in 1900-1* The C3t|j*ndlture on education 
in 1905-4 amDunted to Rs* 16^600^ RrovindaJ funds coii' 
tributing Ra. 11,900 and fees Rs. 4,300, the rest being made 
up of subscTiptionSr 

7'herc are three hfjspitala and a branch dispensary. These Hotpiialt 
instElutioin have ajcDommodatlon for 90 in’^tients. In 1903 
tl'ke number of cases treated was 33,0791 including 693 in- 
[latienia, and 175 operations vfcrc jierformedL mcome 

amounted to Rs. 8^500, tnunici|)d flinds contnbut.ing Rs. 5^900^ 
Protindal funds Rs. 1,900, and fiubscripdons Rs. 700. 

Vaccination Is compulsory only in the two municipalities of Va«iiu- 
the DlstricL During the year 1903-4 the number of pcf^ons 
sacccssfully vaccinated was 10,856, representing 45 |>er iiooo 
of the population. 

[R^ A. Gibson, Seffkrrfcnf (1903).] 

Yam ethin SubdivlB-ioiu—Northern subdivision of Ya- 
methin District, Upper Burma, cotnpriaing Uic Vaiiethis, 
Pi-'AWhWt;, arwi Yindaw townships* 

Yamothln Township.—Towmhip of Yamcihin DistiictT 
Upper Burma, lying on both sides of the Mandalay-Rangoon 
milway, between ao* and ao* 40^ N* rutd gs"" 57' and 
96® 3|' E*, with an area of 1,11 7 square miles- U contains 
one town, VAMEtHtK (population^ the head-quarters of 

the towmship and District, and 315 villages. The populadon 
decreased from 7o,7&i in *891 to 67^871 Ln 1901. Failure 
of harvests has caused a flow to the wetter southern subdivi¬ 
sion and to other Districts* The greater part of the town¬ 
ship consists of a dry uzidukting plain* covered with scrub 
jungle* On the cast the hills bordering the Shan plateau are 
co\‘ered with productive forests. In 1903-4 the area culli- 
\^ted was T04 square miles, and the land revenue and tkafAa- 
/rrei^a amounted to Ks* 1,14,00a 

Pyawbwe-^—^ Northern township of YaTncthin District, 

Upper Bunna, lying almost cndzely cast of the milway, between 
2uP 30^ and 20^ 44' N* and gs” 59'' and 96* 3^^ with an 
area of 334 square miles. The populaiicin was 4^,536 in 1891, 
and 42,495 in 1901, distributed in an villages. ITie head¬ 
quarters arc at Pyawbwe on the railw^ay (populaiion, 6,379). 

'Fhe greater part of the township is level and dry, but in the 
east on the borders of the Shan States there arc hilla. The 
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to^Tisbip cortlairved 58 squMc mites under cultiv^ition in 
And the land rfrventie and amounLed to 

Rs, ^8pDoo. 

Yiodaw^—North-weslem township of Yamethin EKslfict, 
Upper BurmA^ lying between 1$ and 4?^ N. and 
gS® 34' and with an area of 56c sqiwe miles. The 

population was ^j^Sgo in iSgt* and 40,694 bi 1901, distri* 
buttd in 241 villages, Yindaw {populatTon, 3,4^ 7 )t on the 
rood northwards from Yamethin, being the head-quartcis,^ 
1 be township marks the noribem limit of the Pegu Yoma, 
which here consists cf barren hills separated bjt lertile valL^'Sr 
In 1903-4 the area culdmed was 78 square miles^ and the 
land revenue and fAtilAame^ amounted to Rs. 59pOno. 

Pyinmanli Subdivision.—Southern subdivision caf Ya¬ 
methin District, Upper Burma, comprising the Pvisaiasa and 
Lewe townshipS- 

Pylouianft Township.—Township occupying the centre 
and south-east of Yamethin District, Upper Burma^ and lying 
between 19® 37^ and ao® 2 i' K. and 95* 43' and 96® 39' E\ 
with an area of 1^474 square miles. The population in¬ 
creased from 46,021 in 1891 to 61,578 in tgoi, distributed 
in ^Wle town, Pvis mans, (population, the bead-quart^ 

and 308 villflges^ In the hills in the south-east is a Karen 
colony numbering over 2,ooOr The township may be described 
as one targe forest, n-ith the exception of the immediate 
surroundings of Pyinmana towng and BmaJl patches of culti¬ 
vation near the villages and streams, llie rainfall is heavy 
compared with that of the northern subdivision. The town¬ 
ship contained 76 square miles under cultivation in 1903^-41 and 
the land revenue and amounted to Rs. 1,58?®*®' 

Lewe.—South-western township of Yamethin fXstrict, Upi>er 
Biirmo, lying between 19® 37^ and 19" 49^ N. and 95* 4 S* 

96“ 31^ E., with an area of 783 square miles. The greater 
part is forest^ 'rhe population has increased very mpidly from 
10^328 in iSgt to 30,558 in igoi, distributed in 209 villagiiS. 
The increase is due to immigration from neighbouring areas, 
where there have been octensivc crop failures. The head¬ 
quarters are at Lewe (population, 1,638), on the Yonbin 
fAauftj^f 10 miles from FyinmanO, and connected with that town 
by a good road In 1903-4 the area cultivated was 56 square 
miles, and the land revenue and amounted to 

Rs. 1^1 CpOoo. 

Pyinmanft Town,—I'lead-quarteis of the subdivision of 
the same name, in Yamethin District, Upper Burma, siiuoied 
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in f 44^ Nr md 96° 14^ E.p on the N^aiflik and the 

Mandalay-Katigocin i 5 i miles from Mandalay^ 226 

frofii RangOfi'ti, and 49 from ihe District head^quaitcrs aE 
YamcEhin^ Under Burmese nile the town kus colled Ningy'on. 
After anneKation dacoities were frequent in the neighbourhood ; 
in fact for several months dacoitSf assisted by abLindflnt cover 
and ibe deep mud that lay evetywhere, pmctEcally held port 
of the urban area^. The town is built on euher side of the 
railway and ^outh of the Ngalaik and is well provided 

With roads. The population was [3^92^ in i39[| and i4p 333 
in fgoip the decade having been one of material progre^. 
The civil station is situated west of the native toinTi, on a 
crescent of small Stony hills encircling a prettily situated lake. 
From the high grtmnd near the courthouse and club a very 
picturesque view is to be had of the torni, half hidden in rail 
coco-nut palms, andp over the tree-tops^ of the AJifn^d-scored 
mountains to the east The tow owes its prosperity mainly 
to the teak indust^- The lessees of the valuable teak forests 
in the ncighbourhocMl are the Bom hay-Burma TrLdingCorpora' 
tion, which at one time had a very large number of employes 
at PyrnmanJi. The town Is a flourishing trade centre^ and 
noted for its potteryp The clay used in its manufacture: h of 
a darkish grey colour, curiously mottled w'ith ru^t-colourcd 
spots, and is found on the banks of the Ngalaik oisa'/ijf. 
Patches of colour are applied by rubbing the surface of the 
clay with pounded sulphate of copper or blue vitriol- After 
the firuil burning the parts so treated appear greeii on a yellow 
ground* a colour effect which seems to appeal to the aesthetic 
Eicnse of the Burmese. The glare Ls oblained by the applica¬ 
tion of pounded s% that has been mixed w ith rice-water till 
a vi^id duid is obtained. 

Pyitimana was constituted a municipality in i 83 B. The 
municipal income and expenditute during the ten years ending 
1901 averaged between Es- 36,000 and Rs. 37,000. In r 903-4 
the receipts were Rs. 45^700^ ihc principal sources being bazar 
fees (FU, 3CV000), and house and land tax (Rs, 3 ,ooo). The 
expenditure amounted to Rsi Rs. 6 ,Sdo being dev^oted 

to conservancy^ Rs. 6,600 to rouds^ and Rs. 4,3 oo to the 
hospiEal and dispensary. 

Yamothici Town,—Head-quarters of the District of the 
^me name, Upper BurmOr situated in 30^ 35' N. and 96^ 9'K., 
on the Mandalay-Rangoon railway, i x 2 miles from Mandalay 
and 275 miles from Rongoejn. It is ^id to have been founded 
by king Anawrala of Fagan in the elev^cnth century A* P., but 
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ihe legend has rfco hisioiical foundalion. The odgmal name 
of the town is declared by some to have been NwamctalTiEni 
(*a herd of bUck bullocks % but others attribute its title to the 
colour of its water Of-we — * black water')+ which is darkened 
by the nitrous soiL The town occupies the highest point in 
the central plain of the District Its immediate sumoundinp 
BTC flat, but it is within sight of the uplands of the Shan 
plateau^ U contains the usual buildings and n Large Isazar. 
The civil station, comprising the courthouse, jail, club, and the 
rcHidenccs of the olhckls, lies to the west of the railway, while 
the business quarter^ with the native town, is situated to the 
east of the line. A considerable amount of trade concentrates 
at Yamethin, which is the terminus of numerous Shan c^ua^an 
routes and an important railway cenUCK The population 
increased from in 1891 to fi^6So in igoi, and in the 

latter year indud^ ii9g4 of India. Yamethin was 

constituted a municlp^ity in iSSS. During the ten years 
ending 1901 ihc mutiici(»al income averaged between Rs. 17,000 
and Rs- iS.ooo^ In 1903-4 the receipts amounted to 
Ks. 23,700^ the principal sources of income being fees 

(Rs. 12,900) and house and laud (Rs, 4^400). The ex¬ 
penditure waii RSr 3 a,ooa, the chief item-S of outlay being 
Rs. 3^000 spent on the hospital, and Rs. 4,000 on conser¬ 
vancy* The municipal hospital has thirty-two beds, 
pianB- Myifigyan iHstrict.—A dry zone District in the hleiktilA 
Division of Upper Burma, lying between zo^ 32' and a 46' N. 
Eloo, Euad ®^d 94" 43' and 9&'“ t' E., with an aria of 3,137 square milcs^ 
bkn uit Qn tbe west it is bounded by the Irrai^'addy river, on the north 
by Sogoing District, on the east by Kyaukse and Meiktilo, and 
on the south by Mogwe IhsEricL It is an iiregulsrly shaped 
stretch of arid country, about twice os long os it is broad, 
stretching south-west and north-eoat along the eastern bank 
of the Irrawaddy. Most of it k dry undulating plain-land, 
diversihed by isolated hill masses. The more northerly of these 
clumps of upland are comparatively insignificant. Fo^a Hill, 
howe\'ef^ near the south-east comer, is a conspicuous eminence^ 
forming the most noticeable feature of the District It is more 
or less conical in shape; its origin is volcanic^ and It has two 
peaks of almost equal height nearly 5,000 feel above sea-lcA^ek 
Uliile the summit la boret the lower alopes are cov'Cred with 
gardens, where fruit trees flourish^ for owing to its position tn 
the centre of the plains, Fop attracts and catches a liberal 
rainfall. On the south and cast of the main central cofie are 
many spurs attending to the Fin valley and Meiktilin North 
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of the rough and btlly ground ej; tends to tbe Taungtha 
liil]^ which rise from the plain a few miles south of Mying^'aii 
lowri, and attain a height of nearly 2,000 feet. Other stierches 
of upland deserving of mention arc the Taywtndaing ridge 
traversfng the Pagan subdivision in the south-west, and the 
Vondo^ the Sekkyadaijngp and the Mingun hills in the Myiiv 
gj-^an and Natogj-i townshiiiST in the CHtreme north of the District 
on the borders of Sagging. 

The only river of imtwtance Is the IarawjlddYp which skirts 
the western border. Entering the District near Sameikkon in 
the northp it runs in a south-wesEerly direction for ft few mdeSi 
then south till it reaches Myingyan town, where it make^ a 
curve to the west, forming* just off Myingyan, a huge island 
called SmdCf whichf in the dry season^ interposes several miles 
of sandbank between the steamer channel and the towin. 

After passing this bend, the nver ag^ttn takes a south-westerly 
course till it reaches Nyaungu (l^an)^ Here the channel 
turns -W3Ulh for a while* then again south-west to Sale, ami 
dnally snuth'east till the southern border of the District is 
reached. In the channel are numerous fertile islanda^ on which 
toboccop boons, rice, chillies, and miHccIlaneous cropfl are 
grown. Parts of these islands are washed away every year, arHi 
fresh islands spring up in their place, a source of endless 
disputes among the neighbouring tAug%'is. Besides the Irm- 
waddy, the only petennt^ streams ore the Fopa fAaititg in the 
south and The Hngetpyawaing the north- Only the 

first of these, however, has an appreciable ceonomic value. 

The principal intermittent w^itercourses are the Slndewo, the 
Pyaungbya, and ihe Sunlun streams. For the greater part of 
the year the beds of these are dry sandy channels, but after 
a heavy fall of rain they are converted into raging tortents. 

The rocks exposed belong entirely to the Tertiary system, and Gflol^ia'. 
consist for the most part of soft sandstones of pliocene age 
thrown mio long flat undulations or anticlines by lateral 
pressure. In some Instances denudation has removed the 
pliocene strata from the cicsts of the more compressed folds, 
and exposed the mtoccne days and sandstones beneath. 

These low ridges are separated by broad tracts covered with 
alluvium- The day Viiries in consistency, but is gcncTally 
light and sJwap friable on the surface^ however hard it may be 
below. T 1 « sandstone b of light yellow colour It forma 
thick beds, which frequently contain nodular or kidney shaped 
concretions of extremely Imrd siliceous sandstone. 'Fhe con¬ 
cretions, which are sometimes of considerable sixe,areaimnged 
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b Strings pomild to the bedding, and project out of the 
suTToitndmg softer materml^, forming cl very conspicuous foalure 
in the landscape. In parts of the District, chiefly in the south, 
silicihed trunks of trees nfc found, some of great length. 
Distinct from the rocts found in the plains is the volcanic Popa 
region. Dr. Blonford, in tU2, rc|>orted that he found sik 
dilTerent beds represented on the hill and in its cnvtrons, which 
were as follows : lava of variable thickness mppipg the whole ; 
soft sands and sandy clays, yellow, greenish, and micaceous ; a 
white sandy bed, abounding io fragments of pumice j volcanic 
ash, coniflining quartz and pebbles j femiginous gravel and 
£ajidy clay, containtng quarts and pebblea and numerous con¬ 
cretions of peroxide of iron i. coarse sand, mostty yeUowishi 
with white specks. 

^rhe cutch tree is found throughout the District* but it is fast 
disappearing. Not only is it cut and its very roots dug out of 
tbe ground to be boil^ do™ for cutch, but the young trees 
are much exploited for harrow teethe The t/ufya 
fansunj^ 

and tamarind ^Thmufira^its mdtea^ 
are the commonest trees. Toddy i^alms 
are very plentiful smd form an appreciable |Knt of the wealth 
of the people, Uamboofl are found on the low hills on the 
Meiktila border and on Popai 1'hc Jack-tree 
tM/€^yif/ia) is common about Pop% and the nifyu (CVV/u 
^nam^af^a) and the fff JujuM) produce fruit which 

h exported by the ton to I^wer Bunna, besides being consumed 
in the District itself. On Popa a little teak and a number 
of and trees ajre found- 

Earcly fifty years have elapsed since elephants* sdmAar^ and 
tigers roamed the forests in the neighbourhood of Popa- Since 
the occupation of Upper Burma* however, no elephants have 
visited the District* and the jdmifttr and tiger have disip|ieartd, 
though there are still numerous leopardSf and on Popa a few 
specimens of the serow (Nem^rAa^duS: suma/rtffjts) have been 
seen and shot I'hc (brow-antlcrtd deer^ is scarce, but 

hog and bar king-deer are common, the former in the heavier 
jungle, the latter everywheret Wild dogs, which hunt in packSi 
ore found in the Natogyi and KjlllJlkpadaung towTiships. 

The climate of the District ts dry and healthy, the atmo- 
sphere being practically free from mouiture for the greater part 
of the year, in March and April, and often for several days 
together throughout the rains, a strongs high, dry, south-west 
wind sweeps the Districti a trial to human beings and a curse 
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to the CiDp$4 PopOp thunks to its elevation^ has a pleasantly 
cool climate during the hot season, but has never been 
systematically made use of os a sanitaHum. The nu^eimum 
tempernture in the Imiwaddy valley varied in igoi from 
in May to 85° in Deceniber, and the minimum from 75” in 
\fay to 56^ in December. In Julyv a typical nins month, the 
mean was about in the same year. 

Owing to its position in the dry zone, the EMstrict suffers RfliiifBlL 
from a hcklc and sc:anty rainfall. An excessively heavy dowti- 
pour is often followed by a lengthy spell of dry^ scorching heat; 
and it may l>e said that not niuch ohener ibm twice: in the 
year on art ax'erage does the sky become black, and true 
mofisoon conditions prevail. At other times the rain^l is 
confined to snuill showers and thunderstorms. It is, moreover, 
not only meagre, but capricious in Its course^ and leaves tracts 
here and there altogcthcir an visited. The rainfall in t90tj 
which was on the whole iionnal* varied from 72^ inches at 
pagan and Sale to ^o inches in the more hiUy townships of 
Taungtlia and Kyaukpadaung. 

llie early history of the District is bound up with that of the ltiit(7r7 
famous Pagan dynost^v l^he beginnings of which arc wrapped in 
a mist of nebulous tradition. According to legend, the king-lo^. 
dom of Fagan was founded early in the second century by 
Thamudarit, the nephew of a king of Promci when that towm 
Wiis destroyed by the Takliigs. This monoich is said to have 
established his capital at Pugama near Nyaungu^ and to have 
been followed by kings who reigned at Pugama, Thiripyitsayo, 

Tampa wadi, and Paukkaiama (or Pagan) for nearly 1,100 years. 

One of the most famous of these early rulers was Thin^ Yaza, 
who threw off the ycHow robe of the ^ngyf and seized the 
throne, and is credited with having left a mark in history by 
his establiiihment of the Burmese era, starting in a. d. 6jS. 

Tire whole history of this early period, however, b unreliable. 

Pagan itself is !»aid to have been founded in S47 by a later 
kltig Pyinbya; and here we have e\idence from other sources, 
which moire or less corrobomte^ the date given. The Proine 
chronicles record a second destruction of Prome by the Talaings 
in ^41, which led to the migration of the reigning hem^ m>ilh- 
wards to Fiigon. Promt was in all perobnbility raided several 
times in thege early days^ and e:^^en the kter of the two sack¬ 
ings alluded to occurred at a period which can hardly be 
dignified with the title of historica]. The early anriaU SiTC of 
little scientific value, but from the accumulated raa.ss of rn)'th 
and tmdidon there emerge the two facts that the Pagan 
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origirtiited frofin FromCi and ihAt it finally estate 
lished in the seats it was to make fammia not lalcr ihan the 
middle of the ninth oentury. The son and sticcessor of Pyinbya, 
the foander of F^n, was murdered by one of his grooms, a 
scion of the royal family, who &yccecded him. One of the 
murdered king's wives, Koweverp escaped and gave birth to a 
son, who eventyally regained the throne and became the father 
of Anawrala. This great ruler cortquered Thaton, and fram 
the sack of the Taking capital brought away the king M^uha 
nnd EL host of captive aitincer^ whom he employed \n building 
the pagodas for which Pagan has b«n famous ever since. He 
died afitr a reign of forty-two years. His great-grandsoOt 
Alaungsithu, extended his away over Arakan and reigned 
seventy-five ycani; he was sticceedcd by the cruel NarathUp 
who was assassinated by hired Indian bravoesp and w‘as known 
afterwards as the WJ# (' the king overthrown by the 

foreigners'). Uliile Narapadisithu, one of the liiAt named 
monanrh'a successor^ was on the thromr the kingdom attained 
the lenith of its glory, to mimble mpidty in the thirteenlh 
century during the reign of Tayokpyemmp a. monarch who 
earned his dtle hy fl>'ing from Pagan before a Chinese invasion 
which he had brought on his ™intry by the murder of an 
ambassador. The last king, KyawKwa, was enticed to u monas¬ 
tery by the three sons of llieirigabot a jMWCrful Shan Sawbwa, 
who compelled him to assume the yellow robe, and divided 
among themselves the residue of the Pagan kingdom. Since 
that liine Pagan has pkyed a oompomtivcly unimportiint part 
in Burmese history. VandabOp where the treaty^ was signed in 
13^6 which pm an ctkI to the first Burmese War, lies on the 
Irrawaddy in the north of the Disnicb 

A District, with its head-quarters at Myrngyan, was consti¬ 
tuted in iSfis as the Mandalay expedition passed up the 
Irrawaddyj and Pagan was made the head-quarters of a second 
Deputy-CommissionePs chatgCi 'Hiese two Districts contained, 
in addition to the areas now forming Myingy^an, pordons of 
Meiktik and h^agwe, and the whole of what is now Pakokku 
District; but Pokokku and Meiktila were shortly afterwards 
formed, and with the creation of the former Pagan was in¬ 
corporated in Myingyan, At annexation the local offlc^ 
aurrendcred to the expeditionp and there was no open hostility. 
The Burmese govenfiorp however, after remaining 1o>'al Ibf ^ 
monihsp joined the Shwegyobyu pretender at Pakang^ ^ 
Pakokku District. During these eaxly days of British dominion 
trade fiomisbed on the river bank, but throughout 
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tions of the District were pmclicalljf held bf daooits^ especioJi^ 
in the ttict south of PflgajL The northern and eastern areaSt 
however, were kept quiet to a certain extent bf the establish- 
ment of posts at Sameikkon on the Inawaddy and Kaipgyi+ 
inland In the north^cast of the District; and combined opera¬ 
tions fitinn Myingyan and Ava put a slop to the depredations 
of a leader who called hiniself liunga Ya2a. But the mountain 
t^leys about the base of Popa lorig remained the refuge of 
cattle-lifters^ robbery and receivers of stolen property^ and at 
least one dacolt i^'as still at large in this tract ten yeara ofitr 
anneidtion. In 18S7 a leader named Nga Cho gave cemsider- 
able trouble in the south, and a second outlaw, Nga Tok^ 
harried tb^ north. The latter was killed in but the 

former and anoEher leader^ Yan Nyun, famous for his cruelties, 
disturbed the District for two years more. By ifi39 the whole 
of Myingyan, e*€Cpting the Popa tract, was free from dacoSts) 
but It was not till iS^o^ when Yan Nyun surrenderedt that the 
entire Disirict could be regarded as pacified. Nga Cho re¬ 
mained at large six years longer, but ceased to be a dangerous 
leader when Yan Nyun came in. 

The chief objects of oxchaeologteal interest are the ruined 
temples of Pagan, In the Natogyl township, at Fyind, are the 
mins of a moat and wall said to mark the site of the residence 
of a prosperous pdnee of olden days. In the Taungtha town¬ 
ship, at Konpato^ is the Faio pagoda, where a large fcsthTil is 
held every November. Near east Njaungu is the K^-aukku, or 
rock<a%'e pagoda, said to havo been byitl to commcmcjrate the 
Boating of a stone which s charged with a breach of his 

monastic vows, flung into the river^ establishing bh innocence 
by means of the miracle- In the cUd' under the pagoda ore 
several caves inhabited by ; and near them ore the 

caves of the Hngetpyittaung reputed to have been 

built for Buddhist luJssionarics from India, and to be con¬ 
nected by an underground passage with the K)^ukku pagoda, 
more thoti a mile distant Fcstivuls are held Ln November at 
the Zedigy^I pag<xU at Sole; in Febniajy at the Thegehla 
pagoda at Fakannge, in the Sale township; in NovcuiW at 
Uie hfyatahwcku pagoda at Kyaukpadaimg; and iti July at the 
Shinhbsogyo pogoda at Uyinp in the Sale tovmshipu 

The population was 351^465 in 1891, and 35 6^05» in Tliepeo- 
1901. Its distribudofl in the latter year is shown in the table 
on the following page. 

The two towns are Myinovan^ the head-quarters, and 
Nyaungu, The population has beeo almost statioiUiry for 
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sevenJ yeans post, and has iivcreoswl materially only tn the 
rather thinly inhabited township of Pa^?iii. Elsewhere there 
baa beetia decrease^ or the rise has been irsignificant, 
famines, due to scarcity of rain, have caused coimdetahle 
craiioation from the Sale township, and similar causes hive 
operated elsewhere. A regular «bb and flow of population 
between the Districts of Meiktila, Yainelhin, and Mymeyon 
is rtgnlatod largely by the barometer, but, owing to the absence 
of railways in Myineyan till lately, the inward flow in the nwre 
promising seasons has been checited. Though its 5 ' 
srowth his been slow, Myingjan ranks high among the Dis¬ 
tricts of Upper Burma in density of populatiot^ and the rural 
population of the Myingyan township is as thick as in many 
of the delta areas. Buddhism is the prevailing religion ; m fact, 
the adherents of other religions form less than i p« cent, of 
the loial, and all bnt a baction of the inhabitants speak 
Burrnesc. 
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The number of Bumuins in igci was 3 S 4 ,t'». 

99 per cent, of the total population. The District is one of 
the few in Burma that has no non-Burman indigenous races; 
and the absence till recently of a railway is doubtleiis ^es^- 
sible for the smallness of the Indian colony, which numbert 
only about !,4(», equally divided between Hindus and Mitsab 
mftns. In i^ot the number of persons directly dependent oa 
agriculture was 114.095, representing 63 per cent, of the total 
population, compred with M, the corresponding percentage 
for the Province as a whole. . 

Theie are only iSa ChrisUans^ 109 of whom are nativ®, 
and there is at oomparativiciy littk active mbBSCuiaiy 

work. 
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Myiflgjan is, (ot ihe most parti a slrctch of rolling hills, 
sparsely covered with stunted vegetation, and cut up by deep 
nullahs; and iiio«t of the cultivation is found on the long and dHimn* 
generally narrow^ valleys separating the Kdges^ and on the 
lower slopes of the iialng gfound. The ciiUimted areas occur 
in patches. Rich knd is scarce, the rainfall is precaHouSH and 
one of the main cbamctcrisiics of the couniry is the large 
extent of yd or ^ dry * uplandl cultivation- The District may 
be divided for agrkruUuml purposes into four tmet^—Hiluvial, 
upland, valley, and the Popa hill area—while the crops grown 
on these may be split up into the following seven groups: 
permar^entiy irrigated rice, m&yf/t rice, rice, ya cro|>s, 

kdtng crops, crops^ and gardens. Both ^amg and i'crcr 
crops are grown on inundated land in the riverside area. 

The *diy' cmpi, which are of the ordinary kinds (millet, 
sesamum, and the like), are found away from the Irrawaddy- 
Some little distance from the river is a strip of poor land 
running north and south through the west of the Myingj-an 
and Taungfha towTiships and the east of the Kyaukpadaung 
township, mainly devoted to the cultivation of millet, with 
sesaiuum and pulse as subordinate cropsp often as separate 
harvests m one holding. South-west of this Blrip, and 
acpaiaxed from it by the mass of Popa and the hills branching 
from tt, is the poorest land in the District occupying the 
greater jiajt of the Pagan and Sale lowmhipa^ The staple 
crop here is early sesamum, followed, as a second harvest, by 
peas, beans, or The uplands occupyu^ the northern 
portion of the Myingyan township, the western portion of the 
Natogyi township^ and the eastern portion of Taungtha township 
form, with the adjoining parts of Sagning and Meikiila* the great 
cotion-grow ing tract of Burma, about 300 square miles in extent, 

■ nearly half of which lies within Myingyan- Megiinng (rain- 
irrigated) rice lands are cultivated in the cast of the Natogyi 
township in ihu uatreme north east of the DtstriGi, while mayin 
b grown in the beds of tanks, and the lower slopes of Fopa 
are covered wirh plantain groves. The soil in the two richest 
townships (Nalogyi and Myirigyan) bs loam and clay, and the 
rainfall ts more regular here than in the poorest townships 
(Sale and Pagan), where gravel and sandstone pr^ominatc. 

The table on the following page gives the main agricultural ciikf 
Statistics for 1903-4* in square milea. 

Nearly 140 square miles of the area cultivated tn Uidoaad 

bore two harv^ts, and about t aS square miles fiiiled to 
matyic. In the same year millet covered about 420* and 
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sesamum (chiefip the early variety) square miles* Pulse 
of various kinds was grown on 137, and rice on only Si square 
miles, an area quite insufficient for the needs of the District* 
Cotton covered square miles; and t,qoo acres were under 
orchards, the greater part being plantain groves. 
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Imprave- Repairs to the Kanna tank hare added 4,000 acres to the 
rice lands in the Natogyi township, but elsewhere the cultivable 
wrtl area has slightly decreased of late, in cDfiscquence of the 

pTuticc. fomtation of ' reserved" forests. The only new crop that has 
met with success is the Fondicheny ground-nut, which is’as 
introduced a few years ago. In 1903-4 about Boo acres of 
land were under this crop. It gi^'es a large out-turn and is 
very remunerative. The caperiTnental cultivation of Havana 
and Virginia tobacco has not met with success. The leaves 
of these mrietics are looked upon as too smail, and the 
Buimans decline to take the trouble to Cure them after 
Amertcan methods. 

Practically no advances have been made under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act. On the other hand^advances under 
' the Agriculturists^ Loans Act, for the purchase of secd-gratn 
and plough cattle, are very popular. The ad^^ances, which 
averaged more than Rs. 93,000 in the three years ending r9o4t 
are made on the mutual sccnirity of the s'illagcrs requiring 
loans I theii recovery* on due date is easily edectcdt and no 
loss has been caused to the stale by any failure in repayment 
Citth, &C. The District has always been noted for its bullocks^ whose 
quality is due to the large areas of pasturage that csdst on 
lands not fertile enough for culti^^tiont or only D€:aislonfllly 
cultivated. Cattlebreeding is practised by all the well-to-do 
cultivators to a greater or less extenL Goal-breeding has 
largely increased of late. BufTaloes are kept along the banks 
of the Irrawaddy, but ana rare in the interior. A few sheq> 
are reared in Myingyan town by bulchera- Myingyan has 
always held a high place among the pony-breeding ccntrta 
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of Bonna; and locaUy the palm is awarded to Popa by the 
Burmansi who etedit Popa grass and water with specul 
strcngth-gi^’ing properties, and have given the local breed the 
uante of JfyauJbaitng-mjyo. The necessity of allotting graiing- 
grounds has not yet arisen, for on the uplands there is abun¬ 
dance of Waste land- Inland, away from the Irrawaddy, the 
question of watering the live-stock is often a difficult one. 

Except in the basin of the Pin stream, which supplies a few Ttifgnnira. 
private canals, there is practically no irrigation beyond wWt 
is afToided by tanks entirely dependent on the rainfall or high 
river-floods. The majority of these are in the north-east of 
the District, and the moat important arc the Kanna and the 
Pyogan. In 11901-1 the newly repaired Kanna tank began to 
water the fields below it, with the result that land, whit* used 
formerly to be cultivated but had dropp^ out of cultivation, 
is now being eagerly laten up, 11 is esiimaied to be capable 
of irrigating 4,000 acres. The dam was seriously breached 
in 190J, but has been repaired. The Pyegan tank inmates 
about 1,000 acirsi. In the neighbourhood of Pyina, in the 
Katcgyt township, a number of private tanks water a con- 
sidciablc area, but in the whole District only 6,800 acres were 
returned os irngated in 190^-4* Of ifi** area, 1,900 acres 
drew their supplies from Government works. 

In 1901 the District couiained 73 fisheries, of which S 7 
were in the Myingyan and 16 in the Pagan township. The 
only important one is the Daung. which lies about s miles 
to the somh west of MyingjTin ten™, and dries up enough to 
produce mayiti rice fioni Novcmhcr to April. A large number 
of the fishermen leave the District anuually At the end of 
November for the delta Districts and KaihO, returning to 
Myingyan when the rains set in. 

With the excq>tion of a tract in the viduity of Popa, the Fi™u- 
forests of Myingyan tomisi chiefly of dry acnib growth- 
Here the only pianl of any importance is the AfOi-ia Ca/frAu^ 
yielding the cutdi of commerce. The cuich industry used 
to be flourishing, but has declined of late years orwing to the 
exhaustion of the supply, due to over-work in the past* 
Approaching Popa the scrub growth merges into diy forest 
with and here and there (Aifya and teak of poor 

description, while the old crater of Popa and the slopes on 
the south and east sides of the hill are clothed with evergreen 
forest. At the close of 1900--1 there were no ‘reserved’ 
forests in the District, hut since then 74 square miles have 
been gazetted as Reserves. The area of unreserved forests 
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is 394 5£|iiAre miles j but hardly anything of value is left in 
any of the jun^k tmcts, and the total forest levenue averages 
only about Ra, 600^ 

Iron ore and sul]jhur have been found in the I'agan town¬ 
ship, but Eu^e not worked. In several villages In the Kyauk- 
padaung township and at Sadaun^ in the Kato^i lownijhip 
salt is manulactured by primitive methods for local con¬ 
sumption. Petroleum oil has been found by the Burma Oil 
Company in the neighbourhood of Chauk Village in the Singu 
circle of the Fagan townships The oil is said ID be CJtna- 
ordinarily low-flashing, of a quality similar to that obtained 
from the Venan^jyat wells. A refinery for extracting the 
naphiha has been built, and in 1903 the compny was employ¬ 
ing a stafl^of 7 American^s^ 47 natives of India, and SS Burmans. 
The Rangoon Oil Company is also boring within the limits 
of the District. 

Colton-weaving is practised by women on a small scale 
in nearly ev'ery village, the ymtt Used bciiig generally imported 
from ^gland or Bombay. A few goldsmithsp who make 
ornaments for native wi^r, are found in the towns and large 
villages ; and at Myixigyan the inhabitants of one whole street 
devote their time to casting bells, images, iind gongs from 
brass. Pottery is made At Vandabo and Kadaw in tlie 
Myingyon township, and in a few other localities, but only 
m an Dccupotion subsidiary to agricukure. Lacquer-ware is 
manufacture by the people of Old Pagan, west KyaungUf and 
the adjoining villages. The framework of the articles manii- 
factured is compoifed of thin Elips of bamboos closely plaited 
together. This is rubbed with a rni^tmre of cow-dung and 
paddy husk to hll up the interstices, after which a coal of thick 
black varnish (Mffii) is laid on the surface. An iron style 
ts then used to gni%'e the lines, dots, and circles which form 
the pattern on the outer portion of the bos. Scveirsd successive 
coats of cinnabar, yellow orpiment, indigo^ and Indian mk 
are next put on, the bos or other article being lumed on 
a primitive lathe so As to rub off the cplour not required 
in the pattern^ After each coat of colour has been apph^^i 
the article ia polished by rubbing with oil and paddy hUBk^ 
The workmen who apply the different coloufi! Are generally 
sHortdived And liAble to disease j their gums arc alw^ays spongy 
and discoloured- Mats and baskets arc woven in the villages 
On PopA and in ihc neighbourhood, where bamboos grow 
plentifully. The principal factory is a cottoit-ginning mill in 
Myitigyaa town owned by a Bombay fkm* It is doing a latge 
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husinc$$» and buys up nearly three-fourtbs of the raw cotton 
grown in the District, ha«ng thus replaced the bond cotton- 
gins which eu&tud io large numbers before its etablishment. 

In nddition to cotton-ginning, the mill eatiacta oil from cotton 
seed, and nuitces coiton-sced cake and country soap. Four 
otlicr steam ginning ladories have been establtshed, and keen 
cooiiKtition has caused the prices of the raw material to rale 
high, and has greatly bcnelited the cultivators. 

The estemaJ trade is monopolired by Myirgyan town,C(™mt 
Sameikkon, 'I’uungtha, and Yonriu in the Myingyan, and by 
Nyaungu, Singu, Sak^ and Kyaukye in tbc Pagan subdivision- 
The principal traders at Myingyan ate Chinese and Indians, 
but elsewhere the Hurmcse still have most of the local 
business in their bonds. Tire chief esporta are beans, grant, 
tobacco, cotton, jaggery, chilhes, cutch, wild plums, laccjuer- 
waie, bides, cattle, and ponies. Chief among the imports are 
lice, paddy, salt and salted fish, hardware, picce^good^ yam, 
bamboos, timber, betel-nuts, and petroleuTn, 1 he imports 
come in and the exports go out by railway and steamer. Most 
of the business is done at the main trade centres, but profes¬ 
sional pedlars also scour the whole District, hawking imported 
goods of all sorts among the rural population. 

The branch railway line from I’hasi through Meiktila to^o^nnl- 
klyingyan, commenced in as a famine relief work, has 

a length of about js miles within the DistricL Tbc couniry 
is wdl provided with roads. Those maintained by the Puh^lic 
Works dcpartmerit have a length of ao^ miles, the most ira- 
poirtant nmning from Myingyan to Mablaing {31 milesjv from 
Myingyan to Natogyi (rp miles), and on to Pyinii near the 
Kyaukse boundary (15 miles), from Myingj™ to Ihigen 
{41 miles), from Fagan to Kyaukpftdaung and Letpabyo, near 
the borders of Magwe District (50 rnilcs]^ and from Kyaukp- 
daui^ to Satiein and Tuungtha (45 miles). About 400 miles 
of serviceable fair-weather roads are maintained by the District 
fund, rather more than one-third of which are in the Pagan 
towiuhip. 

The only navigable river is the Irrawaddy, which forms the 
H'cstem border, 'fhe Irrawaddy Flotilla Company'* steameia 
(mail and cargo) call at Myingyan, Sameikkon, Nyaungu, 

Singu, and Sale regularly several times a week each way, and 
there are ilftily steamers from Myingj'an to Mandalay and 
Fakokku. A part of the tmtle of the riverain tract is 

carried in country boats. The District oomains 19 public 
ferries, two managed hy the Myingyan municipalily, emc by 
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th* NjTiiingy town cotninlltee* and t6 by tbe Deputy-Com- 
missioneT for the benefit of the District fiuicL 

The ™liesi famine still remembered occurred in 1816-7^ 
when the mins are said 10 have filled completely and the crops 
withered in the fields. No steamers were available to bring up 
rice fmm Lower Bunna, nor was there any railway to carry 
emigrants down; the result that the people died in the 
fields gnawing the bark of trees, or on the highways wandering 
in search of food, or miserably in their own homes. The more 
desperate formed themselves into gangs, and murdciKh robbed, 
and plundered. The Burmese goiTmm^t imported rice from 
the delta, but its price rose to, and remained a% famine level 
From the epoch of this famine changes came upon the tamntry^ 
It had brought home to the cultivators the unreliability of ric^ 
and the neirt few years saw an increase in the area under 
sesamum, cotton, and tajra^ and the iniroduction of jvwan 
The years preceding the anncKaEion tn iSSs were bad, and in 
rS9t-a there was dlstresSu In r696-y the early rain did not 
fall, and the early sesamum, the mcj^t important crop in the 
l>iatrict, failed completely, No rain fell in either August or 
September, the November sKowera never came to fill the car, 
and famine resulted. Relief works were openwl wiihout delayp 
and the total number of units (in tcitns of one day) relieved 
from November, 1896^ to November, four and a half 

millions. Remissions of ihatham^da owing to- the famine 
amounted to nearly 4 lakhs. A total of i-J lakhs was espeuded 
out of the Indian CharTtable Relief Fund on aid to the sufferers, 
and rveorly r lakh was spent in grunting agricultural loans m 
1896-7 and 1897-3, The total cost of the famine optfationi 
exceeded it lakhs. The most important relief work carried 
out was the Meiktik-Myingynn railway. 

The District is divided for administmtivc purpc?ses into two 
subdivisioiis : Myingymi, comprising the Myisgvan, TaUffCr 
i^fA, and Natocvi towTiships; and Pagan, comprising the 
Far AN, Sale, and Kvauicpapauno towTOhips. These are 
stafled by the usual executive officers, under whom are 
777 village headmen, 436 of whom draw commission on 
re^'enue collections. At head-nquaiters are an fin 

Bubordinote charge of the re^etiue)» a treasury officer, and a 
BupefintendenL of land records, with a staff of 8 inspectors 
and 70 surveyors. The rHstrict forms a subdivisioii of the 
Meiktila Public Works divisian, and ^with Meiktila and 
Kyaukse Districts) the Kyaukift subdtviijon of the Mandalay 
Forest division. 
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The District^ subdi^ioimlt and township courts are as a CM 
rule presided over by ih* tiisual execuiive officer^ An officer 
of the Provincial Civil Service U additional judge of the Dis^ 
trict courtj spending half the month at Myingyan and half 
at Fakokl^, and the tteasurj^ officer, Myingyatv lias been 
appointed additional judge of the Mpngj-an township court. 

The prevailing form of crime in the District is cattle'theft. 
Litigation is, on ihc whole, of the ordinary type. 

In king Mindori^s time f^afAam^da was introduced into the land 
Distnet, and in tSdj the rate is sdd to been Rs. 3, while 
in the following year it rose to Rs. 5. The average seems to tmiUfa. 
have fluctuated ^ but at the time of the British occupation 
it was nominally Rs. ro per householdi though the actual in¬ 
cidence probably less than this. In addition to 

royal land taxes were pmd on islands, Lund known as 
and mm'fn fields- After annexation revenue was 
not os a rule assessed on m^ym rice land, but was paid on the 
other two classes of roj'oi land—in the case of island land at acre 
rates (from 1893 on^iuds); in the case of kpHnyadarif at a rate 
representing the money value of one-fourth of the gross pro¬ 
duce. The only unusual tenure found in the District was that 
under which the or connnunal lands in 47 circles in the 

Pagan and Kyaukpadaiing townships were held. In former 
days the people had the right to hold^ but not to alienate* 
these lont^ any person who left the circlu forfeited the 
right to his holding. Ko rents w'ere paid to the crown for 
the land, but military service had to be performed if requiredh 
The District was brought under summary settlement during the 
seasons 1899—1901^ and in igoi-^a the former land riivciiue 
system t^'bs superseded by the airangemcnt now in force- 
Under this, the rotes on non-slate rice land vary from rs 
annas per acre on to Hs. 3 on Ittigated rice; on 

state lands the rale is a third as much again. On ya land the 
minimum is 4 armas and the maximum Rs, 1—4^ acire, 
and non-smtu land is assessed at the same rate as state land. 

The assessment on orchards varies from Rs, r-J 4-0 on non- 
state plantain groves in the plains to Rs- 3o on state betel 
vineyards. Pluntaiiu on Papa pay Rs, 3 or Rs. 4 per acre, 
according as they are on non-state or state land; and all other 
ganieu crops (ruongoca, jacks, toddy-palms^ ifctr,) pay Rs. 3, 
whate^^er the nature of the land. On riverain AflAaA^r'fig land 
(kat'ffg or rates vary from Rs. 1-8-^ for the least valuable 
crops to Ro. 5-4-0 for onions and sweet potatoeoi the slate 
knd rates being one-third higher If an area is twice cropped. 
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orilif the more vjitiiable crop is assessed. The mte 

per household was reduced froni Rs* lo to Ks. 3 in 1901. 

The growth of the revenue since is shown in the 

rolloi*wg tablCp in themsanda of rupees 
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Till the introdLicdon of settlement rfllesp tA&iAamcda was bjf 
lar the moat tciportant source of revenue in the DistricL It 
fdl from Rs, 640^000 in 1900-1 to Rs. 2.23,000 in J 9 o 3 “ 4 - 
ofld The income of the District fund in t^y-A ^ ^ i 
manidpaJ which IS devoted mainly to public works, 1 hero is one muni¬ 
s'" tipaliiyp MviKGVA>, Pagan was formerly a. munid^itfi but 
in 1903 a body known as the Nyaungu toTi-n committee took 
the place of the municipal committee, 
p-il kt nnd The District Superintendent of police has under him 
jftiii, 2 Assistant Superintendents (in charge of the Mying)™ and 
Pagan subdivisions), a inspectors^ 13 head constablra, 38 ser* 
geanlS} and 397 consiablea, distributed in 11 stations and 
15 outpo&tSi. The military police bdong to the Mandalay 
battalion^ and their sancdoni^ strength is 205 of all nmks, 
of whom 145 axe slationed at Myingj-an, 30 at NjTiungu, and 
30 at Kyaukpadnung+ ^ . 

A Central jail is maintained at Myingyan^ and a Dbtnct 
jail, mainly for leper prisoners, at Pagan. 1 he Myingyan 
jail has accommoiition for I|3a2 prisoners, who do wheat¬ 
grinding, cUTpentry^ hlacksmith^s work, cane-work and weaving 
and gardening. The Pagan jail, contains about 60 convicts^^ 
half of them lepers. In the leper section only the lightest of 
indufttriea are eaxried on j in ihe non-leper section the usual 
jail labour is enforced. 

Ejjuc&Ueo. Owing, no doubt, to its large proportion of BurmaiiSn 
Myingyan show^ed in 1901 a fair pexcetiiage of literate 
persons—45 in the case of males, 2-4 in that of females^ and 22 
for both sexes together. In 1904, 5 special, 14 secondary^ 
III primary, and 1,145 demeniDiry <private) schools were 
mainiained^ with on attendance of pnpib (including 

ipOS7 gtrls). The total has been rising steadElyr having been 
tn ia^t and 15,121 in 1901. The expetiditure on 
education in 1903-4 was Rs, 1 Stjoo, of which Frovinciid fun 
provided Rs- la^roop while Rsj, too was contributed by fee^^ 
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There aic three hcjspdtals with a total of 63 beds, and two 
dispensaries. In t ^3 the number of CflS3 treated was 13,3 7 s, peciBuiE^ 
including 70* in-patients, and 6a 6 operations were performed 
Tlie joint income of the institutions ftHiountcd to Rs. t3, ioa, 
towards which, municipal and town funds contributed Rs, 6,3oo ; 
Pros-inciol funds, Ri 3,&»o; the District fund. Rs. 600; and 
private subscribers, Ks. Koo. 

Vaccination is compulsory in the towns of Myingyan and Vaod™- 
Kyaungu. In 1903-4 tbe oumb« of |wrsons successfully vac- 
cinated was 10,776, representing 30 per 1,000 of population. 

[B. S. Corey, Rtpvrt («9oi)-] 

Myingyan Subdlviaioi).—Northern subdivision of Myirv 
gyan District, Upper Burnia, containing the townships of 
MviNGVAtr, TauNGtMA, and Na-tocvl 

Myingyan Township.—River-side township in the citreme 
north of Myingyan District, Upper Butm*, lying l«tw«n 
a I* 11' and 11' 46' N. and 95” t 6' and 95'’ 40' E., with an area 
of 411 squiue mdes. The greater part is Oat and cultivated 
with /tfwwr and pulse, and in the north with cotton. Rice is 
grown near the Irrawaddy. The population was 78,936 in 
TS9i, raid 81,973 in 1901, distributed in one town, Mvinoyan 
( population, 16,139), the bead-ejuarters of the township and 
District.and 173 villages. In 1903-4 the wea culthwled was 
183 square miles, and the land revenue and thathamtda 

amounted to Ksi. 1,93^000. , . , 

Taungtha.—Central lownahip of Myingyan Dtatnct, Upper 
stretching from the Mciktila District to the Irrawaddy, 
between 31* o' and 3 r* *6' N. and 95“ to' 39' E.. 

on area of 516 square mites. The greater part of high 

ground, sloping down in the west towards the iiv«, on which 
cotton, jut'af, beans, and sesatnum are grown. Its population 
was S7,97S in 1891, and 57,739 in 1901, distributed in 303 
villages. The bead-quarters are ai Taungiha (population, 

3,175), a small market on the railway, which traverses the town¬ 
ship. In 1903-4 the area cultivated was 17a square miles, and 
the land revenue and ikuthQffudo amounted to Rs. i,it^ooo. 

Natogyl.— North eastern township of Myingyan District. 

Upper Burma, lying between 18' and ai° 40' N, and 
95" 31' and 96* i' E., with an area of 395 square miles. Iti 
surface is undubting, rising towards the rtorth and north-west. 
JJogaung lice is grown near the bordcis of Kyaukse District; 
the stople crop, however, is cotton. Irrigation renders this the 
richest township in the DbtricL The population was 53,956 
in 1891, and 57,33® in 1901, distrihulfid in 160 villages, 
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Na^ogyi (popaladort, 3,146)^ a prosperous cotton market in the 
centre of the townstiip^ bdng iht head-quartert In 1903-4 
the area cuUSvated was tSr square ioiEk, and ihc land revenue 
and amounted to Rs. ti HtOM- 

Pagan SubdLvision.—Souihertt subdivision of 
District, Upper Burma, containing the townships of PACAffp 
Sale, and KvAUEPiusAUNa The head-quarters arc at Nj-aungUi 
adjoining Pa^n on the river bank. 

Pagan Township—Centra! township of Myingyan Dis^ 
Irict^ Upper Burma, lying along the IrrawAddy, between ao® 53' 
and 2t^ 20' N. and 94*^ 49' E,, with an area of 

sSa square miles. The soil is poor* and chiefly produces early 
sesamumt pulse, and jimdr. The population was 49 ^^ ™ 
iS^r, and 56^971 in rgoi^ distributed in one town, Nyaungu 
(see Pagan Village) (population^ 6,254)* the hcfld<[tiarteij 
and i 3 g villages. In 1903-4 the area cultivated was i5osquaTe 
miles, and the land revenue and ^AaiAaffKda amounted to 


R3. 77^000. 

Sole.—South-westem township of Myingj'sui District Upper 
Burma, lying along the Irrawaddy, between 20^ 3a' and ao* 
5^' and 94^ 43^ and 95* an area of 49S square 

miles. The soil h poor; near the ri-^^er late sesamum is the 
chief crop, while on the less fertile lands farther from the stream 
the staple is early sesaruum, followed by millet, beans, or /v. 
The popuUdon was 45,39410 i89t, and 3 J? 99 S i got, dis¬ 
tributed in 157 villagea. Sale (population. 2*5^4). ^ village 
on the bank of the Irrawaddy, and a port of call for river 
steamers, is the hcadn^uarters. In 1903-4 the area cultivoted 
was 113 square miles, and the land revenue and 
amounted to Rs, 46,000. 


Kyaukpadaung.--SoutlHcastcrn township of Myingyan 
District^ Upper Burma, lying between 20* 31' and 
and 94* 59^ and 95"^ 33^ E,, with an ansa of 724 square miles. 
Except in the nerth^ost and cast, where the country is occupied 
by the great mass of Popa, the township is flat and the soil 
poor. The staple in this port is rarly sesamum^ followed ^ 
a second han esi - in the eastern part the chief crop is /invar. 
The population wm 66,608 in 1891, and 68,043 in 1901* 
distributed in 304 villages, Kyaiikpa^ung (popnlatjop, 9 * 7 ) 
bciug the headquarters. In 1903-4 the area cultivated ^ 
196 square miles, and the land revenue and 
amounted to Ri 1,16,000. ^ 

Mytugyain Town.—H^4|uaitcr3 of the District w 
the some name in Upper Bunco, situated in 21* 30^ K. wid 
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95*^ 33^ E.^ on the If^fi bant of the Irrawaddy, about So miles 
betow Mandalay. 'iTie town, which comprises six i^ards, and 
Ims on area of 3J square milesj strcEohes for some disUmce 
along the bank of the ri^er^ but docs not extend for inknd- 
It is sumiuinded by dry^ undulating country ajid partakes of 
the nature of tts environs, containing comparatively little in the 
way of natural tree vegetation, though steps are now being 
taken to remedy this defcctp It is laid out with sttvuml 
metalled roads, one of the most important of which is the 
Aiciktila road passing through die centre of the town. The 
public buildings include a jaiJ, courthou^ haspicali and two 
bazars. The population of Myingyan fell from 19 , 79 * 
to 16^139 in 1901 ; a diminution due to the removal of the 
troops as well as to other causes. Its Indian community is 
small for a large trading tcwtir numbering only ^33. 

The chief local manufactures are cort-wheeb and costings for 
brass images, bells, and gongs j and it contains a large cotton- 
ginning mill belonging to a Gujoi^tl firm. The greater imrt of 
the inhabitants ore engaged in trade. Before the opening of 
the Toungoo-Mandalay railway Myingyan w&s one of the 
largest towns on the Irrawaddy, doing a large business with 
Mciktila and Yamcthin DbitricU and with the Souihem Shan 
States I but since the extensSoti of the main line of railway and 
the departure of troops from the station it has lost much of Its 
iirLportance. The Thazi'MeikliLa'Mjingyan braneh, which now 
connects it with the main line, was commenced in 1B97 as 
a famine relief work and completed in 1899, and it is hoped 
that its Gomiruction mil beneQt the town. In the mins ihc 
Irrawaddy mail-steamers running between ^landalay And 
Rangoon taill twice weekly at Myingyan, During the dry 
season the shifting of the channel makes it necessary for the 
boats to anchor some 3 miles from the town, at Sinde. The 
railway should remove much of the inconvenience and disloca¬ 
tion of commerce caused by the streamb vagaries. Daily 
steam ferries ply between Myingyan and Pakokku on the one 
hand, and Myingyan and Mandalay on the othcr+ ITie town 
was constituted a municipality in During die ten years 

ending 190T the municipal tneome and expenditure averted 
between 1^^. 35,000 and Rs. 3^,000. In 1903-4 the receipts 
amounted to Rs. 39,000, the main sources of revenue being 
bazar rents (Rs. zi^ooo) And house and land tax (Rs. 5^400). 
The expenditure in the same year amounted to Rs. 41,000^ 
made up for the most port of Rs. 9,000 spent on the ho$^ 
pitab Rs. oDoservoDCy^ and Rs. 4,600 on lightingi 
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The mtcr-supply is dmwn partly from the TiTerandpanly from 
a deep "til aunt by ihe municipaltty- A scheme to cost aj 
laths, for damming the Sunlon some 4 miles stmih^t 

of Myrogymi. » as «o form a icserioir for ^ter suppjf, 
been sanctioned by Government, and is on the hat of famme 
telief vforts. The town contains a hospital and a dispensary. 
The American Baptist Mission and the Buddhist cornmnaily 
maintain Anglr^vcroacular schools, irith a intal attendance of 

about I <0 pupils. . . , , « 

Fagan Village.—An ancient mined capital of the Burmese 

empiro, situated in at" to^ N. and 94” S 3 ' li. ™ ‘he left bank 
of tL Irrawaddy, in Pagan township; towards the 
Myingyan District, Upper Burma, in the neighbour!!^ of the 
small town DfNyaungu. Population (igoi), <5,354. The name 
Pagan has been applied somewhat loosdy to a number of 
Burmese capitals established at different times in the ne«h* 
bourhood of the present village. The earliest ''f ‘h®* »* »«l 
to have been founded about the aecondeentury of the 
era, near a village now known as Taungye. and wm called 
rugama. Other capitals, known as Thiripyiisaya and Tampa- 
wadi, were built later, close by the first site; and finally about 
the ninth century the site near the present village ol 1 
WM scliscledt and remained tlic bead-quaTters of ine Fagan 
kirga till the overthrow of the dpMXy in fhe thirteenth 
(see Mvincyan Djsthict). The mins of ihe city walls and 
the iracfs of the old moat are still to be s«n near the village 
now kiiDwn as Pagan or Old Fagan- In ^incicnt ™ 

capital was guarded by four cmcentric bnck wall% each wim 
twelve g^tes. A moat lay on its northers sotithei^ 
eastern faces, while the western side was protected by 
Irrawaddy. When bm founded the dly api^ears to haw 
well watered and woU wooded, as there are indimtions 
the rainfall must have been suIBciently copious for crtcns 
rice enkivation. The deficiency of the rains in later tirnes can 
only be ascribed to abuomial deforestationT due to the em^ 
for fuel used in making bricks for the binumerable pag 
and other religious buildings for which Pagan is famous- 
The most notable of the thousands of shrines, now , 
less ruinedp are the Bupayi pagoda, the Manuha 
Nanpayi temple, the Shwe^igon pagoda, the Nagay^ 
the Ananda temple* the Shwegugyi pago<K ^ke 
and Sulamani temples, and the Gawdawpalin, ■ 

Mahabawdl pagodas. Pyu Saw Ti, the third king of 
credited with the founding of the Bupayji* one of the tnos 
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SipkuouSp said to have been built to comineinorate the coniplete 
emdicflEJoTi by the founder of a trouble^me (gourd) creeper 
which bad been found a serious obstacle to the cilitni^lioti 
of cereals. The Manuha pagoda^ situated two Riilc^ south of 
Pagan, is reputed to have been raised by Manuha, a king of 
Tliaton, who was brought as a captive to Pagan by Anawraia, 
the tnost famous of its kings. It contains a gigantic recumbent 
image of Buddba. The Nenpayfl^ close to it, is the receptacle 
of soine fine sped metis of stone sculpture. The Shwedgon 
pagoda at Nyaungu is the only notable gilded shtitte^ Its 
plinth is adorned with terra-cotta tilcSt and within its enclosure 
are deposited Taking ami Burtnesc inscriptlona of great his¬ 
torical vatue^ It was begun by jVnavrrita and hnished in 1090 
by bis son Kyansittba. The king employed liidian arebitocts 
on the Nagayon pagoda (built in 1064), the prototype of the 
kmous Ananda temple^ founded in 1090. This kltcr U Pagan^s 
best-known shrine, and contains stone sculpture of exquisite 
workmanship and interesting terra-cotta tiles. Its plan, in the 
form of a Greek Cross, and its architecture, which recalls the 
Jain style, are unique. Alaungsithu, grandson of Kyansittha, 
founded the Shwegugyi pagoda in 1141, after the model of the 
sleeping chamber of Buddha, and the Thatbyinnyu pagE>da in 
1144, The htter is modelled on the lines of the temples of 
Northern India and has five stotcys* Four miles south-west 
of Nyaungu ore the Sulamanr pagoda resembling the That- 
byinnyri temple, and the Gawdawpalin and IMmayajuha jiagodas 
built by the famous Norapodasithu (1167-^1 ^04)^ Hia successor, 
Nondaungmya b!io, built the Mahabawdl pagoda after the 
model of the temple at Buddh Gayi sri Bengal^ the only spcjck 
men of its kind to be found in BurmiL Pagan is a well-known 
resort for Buddhist pilgrims and foreign tourists, and a museum 
has Iwn built within the precincts of the Ananda temple for 
the ejchibidofi of antiquities found in the neighbourhood. 
Pagan, or more properly speaking NyaimgUp was at one time 
a municipality. Since lyojt however, the affairs at Nyaungu 
have been controlled by a town committee consisting of three 
members, who in igoj-4 administered a fund, the income of 
which amounted to Rs. 6,goaand the expenditure to Rs. lO|Oac^ 
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SHAN STATES, KARENNI, CHIN HILLS, 
AND PAKOKKU CHIN HILLS 

Shan States, Northern. —A gioup of Native States lying 
to the east of Uppei Burma proper, nod for most ^ 
of the Salween river, between at* 31' aod 14 9 N. and 5b 13 
ard M* 4S' E. The area of the Slates is about si,000 squr« 
miles ; their shape is roughly that of an obtnsfrsngltrf P.anglc, 
with the obtuse angle pointing north. On the north this area 
is bounded by China ; on the east by China and the 
Shan Sute of Kengtong, from which it is separated ^ the 
Nam lika river; on the south by the Southern Slian States; 
and on the west by the Mandalay and Ruby Mines 
and Mdngmit. A portion of the eastern boundary, from the 
point where it crosses the Nam Ting to where it strikes t 
Nam Hta (lioih tributaries of the Salween), has not yet 
precisely delimited, but it roughly follows the watershed 
between the Salween and Mekong riveis- 

The Salween river is one of the most important feature* ol 
the States, constituting a formidable natural obslack between 
the country east and west. It has a geuend north to souW 
direction, and flows from China through the entire Iwgtii « 
the States, which it roughly divides into two parts, rhioug ■ 
out its Course tt preserves the ssme appearance of a g>g^™ 
ditch or railway cutting, scooped through the hills, whi^ 
everywhere rise on either bank 3,000 to 5,000 feet above t * 
river. Another inaportanl natural feature of tlm country is 
fault or rift, which marks a line of great geological distufbsi^ 
running from the Gokteik pass in Hslpaw State, in a nort& 
easterly direction, tow^irds the Kunlong ferry on ^e , 
and continuing in the same direction far into China ^ong 
valley of the Nam Ting. It is roughly defined by ih* v^y 
of the Nam Tu (Myitnge), below its junction with the 
Yao, and by the high range of hills called the Loi Hpa _ ^ 

which joiru! the eminence known as Loi Sak J 

farther to the east, and divides North from South Hsen 
The greater portion of the Northem Shan Stales, lyi^ 
the Salween arid south of this rift, consists of the Sh^ 
land or plateau, stretching from Hsuffihsai eastwards, 
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a jnc^ aldiud^ of about 3,000 ftcL 1 hi$ comparatively flat 
area embraces the greater portions of iJie States of Hsfpaw 
and South Hscnwi It is, however, btcrsected by many hill 
tUAAses that riBe above the level of the plateau^ such bs Loi 
Pan in eastern Hsipaw, which attains b height of nearly 
7^000 feet, and Lol t^ng in South Hsenwi, nearly feet 

above the sea. 'fhe intervening and synounding country 
cDnsista of gmsy uplands. North of the Nam Tu and the 
fault referred to above stretches the Slate of Tawngpeng, 
a mass of mountflins culmifiaiing north of the capital m 
a nmge 7+500 feet high. The northern potrtion of North 
Hsenwi is a huge stretch of upland aflected by the fault, which 
has thrown up a series of parallel ranges extending to the 
Shweli valley in the north-west, idthDu|+ however, altogether 
destroyir^^ the general north and south trend, which is charac¬ 
teristic of the Shan hills as a whole. Its large grassy upland 
plains are sufficiently uniform in their altitude (4+000 feet) to 
be looked upon for all practical purpo^ as a plateau^ 

The central physical feature of South Hsenwi is the huge 
mountain mass of Loi tvCng, referred to aljovt East of Loi 
I-icng is a range comprising eminences kno^Ti as Loi ^aw+ 
Loi Se, and Ijoi I-an, which fomis the watershed separating 
the Nam Pang from the Salween, and runs in a north and 
south direction along the right bank of the latter stream. 
East of the Salween in the north, and separated from the hilly 
district of Mdngsi in North Hsenwi by the great gulf of the 
Salwccii, which flows many thousand feet below, tisM the 
motioliLinous tract of Eokang, where many of the peaks rise 
to over 7,OOP feet. South of Kokang, in the Sonmu State, the 
country becomes a medley of hills and valleySi and retains this 
character throughout the rest of the iraru-Salween portion of 
the Northern Shan Stal;ei,Tistr>g higher and higher towards the 
eastern range which forms the watershed between the Salween 
and the Mekong. South of this the country of East MariiglOn 
consists^ breadly speaking, of the mountain fiiass which divides 
ihc Salween from the upper courses of its tributary, the Nam 
Hka. 

The Northern Shan Slates are In the drainage area of the 
Irrawaddy and Salween rivers, all the streams on the we$t of 
the watershed finding their way ultimately into the Irrawaddy 
by way of the Nam Tu (M>'ilngc) or of the Nam Mao (ShweU)^ 
and those on the wt into the SiJwecn. The watershed lies 
at no great distance- from the last-named river; and the streams 
entermg its right hank, with the eaccpUoci of the Natn Pang, 
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tefeitcd to bdov, have consequently a compafaiively short 
couree, with a fail which tnates many of them sheer mountiun 
(onents- Among the largest are the Nam Ntm and Nam Kyet, 
Those entering fK.m the left bank of the Salw«n of gi^ter 
length, among the most important being the Nam Tt^ which 
floS from the east, rising in the neighbourhood of Shunning 
Ku in China, the Nam Nang of the Molhm country and the 
Nam Hfcft which flows through the Wa States. The 
Pang although a tributary of the Salween, does not ^n llwl 

Su.l«. I. U .h. i«pod». rf .te 

Salween's affluents in this part of the counlty. 

arc in the hills between Lot Leng and Loi Miw m the ^ut 

Hsenwi State; and it flows from north to sMlh, 

the Salween, for more than too miles, separated from it by the 

intcrt ening hilts of Ujl M^iw, Uri Se. and l^i 

the Salween ort its right bank four mil« below the tiHage 

Kenghfcam, in the Southern Shan States. It has many mbu^ 

lariK, which flow down from Loi Ung imd J/n 

farther south it Is joined by the streams which 

of Tangyan and Mttngyai in South Hscitwi. The Natn Pang 

has recently been bridged by the Sawbwa of South Hsenm 

at Mankat on the Lashio-Tangyan cart-road, where it tm* 

a breadth of nerrly aoo feet. The Nam Tu or 

after the Salween, the most important river m the Nonr^ 

Shan States. The main stream rises in the Salween-Ii^wad J 

rmtershed, east of Hsenwi town, and flowing generally ww 

wards and southwurtK is swelled above HsTpaw to a 

able river by the Nam Yao, which comes down frora ^ 

I^hio valley, and by the Nam Ma, which winds through tw 

South Hsenwi Kills from Loi l.eng. Farther down it is p _ 

by the Nam Hsim on its right and by the Nam Hka on i 

bank. Ever pursuing its southward and 

runs through deep gorges between Hsumhsai j 

and finally quits the Shan Slates near the south-we^ comEt ^ 

Hslpaw. The Nsra Kiit, one of its tributanes, which i^n 

down fiom the north-west, is crossed, not 

empties itself into the main stteam^ by the steel p 

GoJtteik viaduct. A cart-bridge over the Nam ^ 

is in course of construction. The Nam Mm or ^ _ 

(called by the Chinese Lung Kiang) skirts the Northcir^ 

States on their north-western frontier at Namhkam. 

its more important tributaries, the Nam Paw, ^ 

course in North Hsenwi Slatft There are no ’ 

of the name except the Nawng Hkeo lake m the 
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Thb iheet of water is said to be about half a mik long 
and 300 yards broad, but litde is known of its appeaionce 
or surroundingSi 

The geology ibe Northern Shaw States has not been Gcolof^r. 
entirely worked out in detail, but enough has been done to 
show that the rocks for the most pan belong to the PaLacoroic 
period. To ilie norths in contact with the gneiss of the Ruby 
Mines District^ there is a broad ^onc of mica schists, followed 
to the south by a great series of quartaites^ stoiy shales, and 
greywacke^ which may be of Cambrian age. These rocks 
formed on old land surface, along the borders uf whiLli a senes 
of rocks rariging from Lower Silurian to Mesoxoic tituo& is laid 
down* All these have yielded characteristic fo^iK At the 
base tlicre is a great thickness of limestones, caJeareous sand¬ 
stones, and shales^ in which the detached plates of cjrstidcons 
arc very common, especially in the shales* Nest follow sand¬ 
stones with Upper StluruiTt fossilSy which frequently cncrlie the 
l4>wcr Silurians^ and rest directly upon the older rocks bcneoiK 
I'lsese rocks are folded and denuded, fonning a fresh land 
surface upon which a great thickness of limestone, which has 
yielded fossils of Devoniait lypet ^ down, I'hk Umcsione 
extends over the whole of the Shan platcaUt ^tid may include 
strata of Carbonirctoos age os well as Devonian. 'I'o the east 
of Hsipaw thick beds of red sandstone are folded in among 
the limestones, and a calcareous band in these has yielded 
brachiopods and other fossils which are probably Juiasiic or 
Lower Cretaceous, About s miles north of Loiihia, in the 
valley of the Nam Voo fiver^ and in the wJky of the Nam Ma, 
farther south, arc patches of I'dtiary ctys and Gondstones, 
containing workable seams of cool The fault referred to in 
an earlier paragraph is perhaps the most prominent geological 
foaiure of ihu country* 

I'he wild crab^pple tic« is very common, being met with Bouaj, 
aJniost everywhere above ^ooo feet. Wild pear and cherry 
trees are much in evidence in East Mongtdn and elsewhere 
in the States. The giant bambou and other varieties arc 
frequently met with both in the jungles and round the tillages. 

They form a most important branch of thecoonomic produces; 
in fact, it is diflicult to imagine what ibe Shan would do 
without plenty of baruboos. Emcken and other foms abound 
in oemin lofo^lilics; and these, with the wild violets and wild 
strawberries that are found on some of the higher ridg^n recall 
the flom of the tcmpcfate iionc, and afiford a marked contmsl 
to the vegetation of the valleys. 
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The faaivi of the States mckdes the elephant, rhinwrerci^ 
tiger, leopart4 bear, gaur^ mtti or hsaing {Bsi soHdQiati)^ 
thamm (or braw-antlcted deer), hog deer* barking- 
deer, goat, the hare, several varieties of monkeys, the Hv/ohatet 
kG&hfk or white-browed gibbort, hog, and fM^rcupine, with 
jungle cal£^ ciyd cats^ foxes, and sepiirrelsw The game birds 
ineJude peafowk jungle fowl, Chinese pheasant, two or three 
kinds of partridge, quatli duck^ snipCt geese, teal, and green 
and imi^crial pigeons. 

The climate of the States as a whole is temperate and salu- 
bnous. With the exception, perhaps, of the valley of the 
Salween, the H=tlpaw valley is the hottest part The avetage 
maximum temperature there at the beginning of April is aliotit 
95®* and the minimuin at the same period about 65®- fhe 
rainfall at Hsipaw is less haivy than at 1 JiShio, but in the cold 
seai^ri a dense wet mist hangs over the valley for some hours 
after sunrise. The health of the police stationfjd at Hstpaw 
has atwayx been very bad, owing to the wide rajige of daily 
temperature in the hot season, and to the drenching fogs of the 
cold season. I'he climate of North and South Hsenwi is, on 
the whole, temperate. In the uplands frost occurs in J.Tnuary, 
Fehruaty, and Marcb^ and as much as tim dr^ccs of frost haie 
been recurded in Mongyin in March. Kound Hsenwi town 
and in the Lashio valley the thermometer rarely fall^ to 
freeiing-pofntj but in the hot season the teinpemture never cv 
cecds 90° for any length of time. The average annual rainlall, 
except on the higher ranges, seems to be about 60 inches- In 
Tawngpeng it is heavier than elsewhere in the States. Through^ 
out the whole of West ManglOn the climate is unhealthy, os the 
country alternates: between storm^wept hills and steamy vulle^^ 
'fhe 5^, moreover, except in the narrow basins, is distinctly 
unproductive, so that it steenis improbable that ibis State will 
ever increase greatly in prospenty or population^ The higheA 
maximum temperature recorded in the shade at LasJdo h 99 « 
the lowest bang 62®, while the highest minimum is 70* 
lowest 41^ The rainfall recorded at Lasbio for the yeans 1900 
to 1904 was as follows: 1900, 60 inches; 1901, 62 inches, 
1902^51 Inches; 1903, 6l inches ; and 1904^ 7^ inches, 

'Phe Shans are the represattati^-es, within the limits of the 
Province, of a very considemble Tai migration wave^ which 
swept over Indo-Cbiim, from the regions about South western 
Chino, during the sixth century of the Christlm era- T c 
Siamese of the south, the Ijios of the countf)^ east of 1 ^^^^ 
Eurma, the HViin and the Lu of Kengtung, and a host of other 
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ctJsniriMTiiUies in the interior of the Indo-ChinejBe Peninsyla, ^nch 
for insmnce as the Moonga of Tongkm|,% aie all the dc*icen' 
dftots of the primitive hordes which swarmed down from tho 
northern uplands in those eariyogca. The Shans proper settled 
first in the ^-allcy of the Shwcli or Nam Mao in the extreme 
north of the existing Shan States; and in course of time 
a powerful Shan kingdom^ known as MOng Mao Longj was 
established in this countryj with its capital al Selan in the nwlh 
of North llseowi, about 13 ottles east of Narnhltam, where the 
remains of fortifications an? still to be seen- From this centre 
the movement of the people was w^cstwards and southwards, so 
that, in procr^ of ttme^ not Only had the gneatet pari of the 
present Southern Shan States been overrun by a 'Vm folk, but 
Shans had also occupied a considerable portion of the country 
lying between the Irrawaddy and the Chmdwin (Hkaniti, 
Mc^ung, Hsftwnghsup, &c.)t and had extended into what is 
now Assam. 'I'he ancient chronicles relflic that the Mao king¬ 
dom, established about the setenlh century, was a considerable 
political force up to the time of Anawrato, the most distinguished 
monareh of the Pagan dynasty. During the reign of this kiiig, 
the Mao Shan nilcr appears to have been his vofisok but the 
suzerainty was temporary. The Shans regainetl their indepen¬ 
dence later, and the break-up of the Pagan dynasty in the 
thirteenth century was to a large HJient caused by a soesHcd 
Chinese invasion from the north-eisl, wMdip if not wholly« was^ 
at any rate, partially ShaiL After this the Shans were a power 
in Burma for several centuries, and the early rukrs of Sagaing, 
Pinya, and MyiiiEaing were of Tai descent. But while these 
monarehs were makrng their mark in Upper Burma, the rem¬ 
nants of Cohesion among the Tai peoples of the east and north 
gradually disappeared, the Siamese and Lao dcpendexidea broke 
olT from the main body and united to form a separate kingdcuti, 
ftnd the Shans eventually split up into a swarm of petty princi- 
pMilies, which, by the beginning of the seventeenth century, had 
been subjugated by the Burmans and never wholly threw off the 
Burmese yoke. Sir George Scott has observed in the 
Burma Gazeiftrr that the Tai nice came very near to being the 
predominant power in the Farther Ease. How dose they were 
to this achievement will never^ probably, be knowm with any 
degree of predsion. What is certain, however, is iliai on the 
^nexation of Upper Burma the British fbund the Shan Stales 
subject to the Burmese crowu^ hut administered by their owTi 
rulers, and deciduni to treat tbciti on their exi:^ting fooling, and 
not to bring them under direct administratioti. From the time 
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of the anneKBlioti onwanJs the histories of the different Northcm 
Sbrni are distinct, and will l?e found in the articles on 

Hsii>AW, N'dath end South HstNwi, MANCLds, and Tawno- 
PESC. The most important events were the disiui^ce in 
Hsenwi which led, in 1*88, to the siditting up of the Slate into 
two portions; the troubles in West Manglfln which icsuUed 
in its incorporation in East WanglOn; the suppression of di^ 
affection nmong the Kachins in the north : and the visit of the 
Anglo-Chincse Boundary Commission. The Was have given 
trouble in the ca.st fruiti time to tinfie» 

I’ht most famtius pagoda the Mwedaw at Bawgyo on the 
Nam lu iwar HsTpaw. The annual festival held there in 
Tabaung (March) h aitended by about $%ooo [jeople from all 
parts of the States. At MOngheng in South Hsenwi is an 
ancient and revered shrine, built on a rocty winetice aoo fe^t 
high. Several thousand people (including Was from across the 
Salween) worship ai ita annual festival in Tabaung. At Man- 
wap in the same Stale is the Kawnghmu Mwedaw 
supposed to have been built on the Bpot where Gautama 
died in one of his earlier incamaiions as a nxirrol. 1 he pagoda 
at Mdng^'Ui contains a braren image of Suddhodana* father of 
Gauiama HuddhiL The Kawnghmu Kawmdng at Manhpai 
is popularly supposed to be illuminated by on mtKinless 
nights, and anotlier enchanted |Migoda is the large Hnmang 
shrine at Tangyarin 1 'he Palaungs particularly rei^ere the Loi 
Hseng pagoda on one of the highest hills in Tawngpeng. 
h Stands an ancient ica-tree said to have been grown from the 
first seed ever introduced into the States At Taftmio in 
Kokang (trans-Balwecn Hscnwi) is a Chinese Joss-house ouuse- 
crated to K.warg t u H the miliEary god nf the Han dynasty^ 
Its jwitak are guarded by s&itites of mounted soldiers, and 
within are statues of armed foot-soldiem. Other North 
shrines of inijiortanGe are the Se-u and the Mungyaw i^odas, 
and the pagoda of the White Hger at Namhkam. 

'Ilie population of the Northern Shan States was not known 
with any accuracy tUI the Census of rpot- Even then the whole 
country^ lying east of the Salween — Kokangi Ea&t ManglOn, 
and the Wa StaieSp as well as West Manglfln, a mfiuntainous 
loct of no great width, extendirig along the wesicrn bank m 
the Salwecn—wiis omitted altogether from the operaiions, wh^e 
the populaiion of portions of North Hscnwi w-as estimated- 
The total of the estimated and enumerated anas was 
[enumerated 275,963, estimated 4 Sp^^ 7 )* That of the omitt 
ureAS cannot have been less than 5O3O00 (it was probably we 
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above this figure:)^ so that tbene is r^son to belitve ihat^ if 
A camplfstd cortjius could have been talsenp tbe totiil populaiion 
csf ihe Statc,^ ^xiuld have been found to he aboiu 400,000, 
The dii^tribiuion of popoblion for the area covered by ihe 
Census of 190F is shown tn the following table ^ 
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Religion and language statisiics were collected in the enu- 
meraied areas only. I I out of a toml population^ of 

a7S,9<ia were Buddhists, more ttian half the remainder being 
AnimisU. The distributiem ofUioguagc followi generally that 
of nice, which is indicaled below. 

The greater part of the populalioil of the States Ls made up of Rv« 
ShanSt who numbered ^ta^aoo in r^oi in the enumerated and 
estimated areai, and are described in more detail below, 1 hey 
form fiine-utiths of ihe population of Hslpiiw, and sla; sevenths 
of that of South IlsenwL In North Hsenwi they have been 
forced by the Kachtns into the valleys of the Shweli and the 
Nam TUp and there form but ihrtx-fifths of the totals Besides 
displacing the Sbans in a considerable portion of North licnswi^ 
of which State ihej' form one-fourth of the population, the 
Kachins have also spread in recent years into the north of 
Tawngpengp and as far as the mountainous part of South 
Hsenwi. In 1901 their total in the enumerated and estimated 
areas of the Northern Shan States was J 4 t 4 «- Palaungs 

form a considerable portion of the popublion of Mdnglong and 
of the Kodayng, a hilly tract in the west and north west of 
H^^jaw; and lawngpcng is practically a Fakung State, two- 
thirds of its inltabitanis belonging to that race. Falaungs are also 
found in constdeimblc numbers in the hills of North Hsenwi, 
and have spread into South HsenwL In all* the representatives 
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of the rac« numbeied The Burmfln popula¬ 
tion at the Census totalled practically confined to the 

H&ipaw State and more paiticularly to the Hsumhsai sub-S^te^ 
which is the home of the Danus (numbering 4 .Sc»)* T^e 
Chinese were strongly represented ( 7 pJooJ in 1901 p espccblEy 
id the hills of North Hsenwi. In very much timallcr numbera 
arc found the Was in the eastern borders of South Hsenwip 
ysaws in North and South Hsimwi^ andTaungthtis in Hslpaw. 
The new railway, which was under construction at the time of 
the Census and was enumerated scpaniiely, has brought and 
will continue to bring large numbers of natives of India to tive 
country. Those returned in 1901 were cither navvies on the 
railway or Government employes at Lashio. Of the |io|mlaijon 
in the oniiited portion of the Northern Shan Stales, that is^ the 
trar^Salween part of H&enwi (Kokang. tlie Wa States^ and 
Mangldn), nothing but the roughest guess can be hazarded-. 
The Kokang population is oiainJy Chinfsc^ with a few PalaungSf 
Shans, T4*awa, and Was; and much the same conditions pre¬ 
vail in Sonniu, except that Was predominate- The Wa States 
are inhabited by Was, Mangitin, is divided by the Salween into 
two portions^ east and w'cst. The eastern |jart is eslirnated to 
have a population of about fi^ooo to 7,000, of whom 5,000 aie 
Wjis; and it was calculated that tlie western part in 189^ con¬ 
tained [7^200 perfons^ of whom by far the greater number w'cre 
Shans, the Other races including Palaungs, Lisaws* and Muhsfe 
Christians numbeied 736^ of whom 165 were nalivts. In i9ot 
the number of persons directly dependent upon agriculture was 
J171 775 + or 79 per cenL of the total (enumerated) population. 
Of this total, 107,483 were dependent on (shifting) 

cultivation. 'Ihe figures do not iiKlude the 45,1 ?7 jiersorfl 
estimated in North Hsenwi, who were nearly all culiivators^ 
and mostly No fewer than rJiJ 54 

are supported by tea cultivation 

The Tai have been divided into the following divisi-ofis: 
the north-western* the north-casttiiij the eastern, and the 
southern With I he southern, whose principal rcprescniativa 
are the Siamese and the Laos, we have here no irnmcdiale 
concern. The north-western are found for tlvc most part on 
the west of the Itrawaddyp in the country between that strearn 
and Assam ; they include the Hkamti Shana, the Tai tnbabi- 
tanls of the now niainly obsolete Statia of Mogaui^£« unlhn* 
Hsawnghsup, aiul Kale* and of the Dtslricls of the Mandalay 
and Sowing l>ivisions, 'J'he eastern 1 ai may be roughly said 
to inhabit the Southern Shan States, including the Shafts 
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proper of those States, and the Hkun and Lii of Kengtung 
and Kenghungr 7’be north-caiteni division comprises the 
Shan Tayoks or Shan-Chinesc of the Chinese border, and the 
SSians of the Northam Shan Swtes. The physical character¬ 
istics of the Shams differ but liute. The>^ are somewhat fairer 
than the Burmaru^ their features are (father flatter and their 
eyes often more prominent, but otherwise there is httk to 
distinguish them froin their ncighbourSi The north-wistcm 
Shans dress as a rule like the Bymans anii^ng w horn they live; 
the eastern and noTth-eastem Shans, on the other hand, w'caTp 
instead of the Burmese waistdoth, a pair of loose, very ba^y 
cotton trousers, and their head-cloth is fiilier and more like 
the Indian's than the Butman^s *l he men, 

moreover, are ^Idom seen without the charauteriatic limp 
plaited grass bat of the Shan country. The dre^fs of the 
women is much the same as that of the Burmans^ with the 
addition of a head-cloth. The men tattoo their legs and b^y 
even more freely than the Burmans, *1 he Shans are BuddhLfts, 
and their yellow-robed monks inhabit simiSar 

to those of Burma proper, Shan ia an isolftiing language, 
abounding in tonesr Burmese Shan (spoken in the iitales)* 
Hkamti, and Chinese Shan have been placed in the nonhem, 
and Kkwi and Lii in the southern aub^up of she Tai group, 
one of the main subdiiiisiQns of the Stamesenhincse sub-family 
of the Indo-Chinese kriguage family. The total of Shans of 
all kinds in the Province in 19^01 wai approximately SgOsOoc. 

There is nothing peculiar connected with the agricultural 
conditions of the country^ 1 he valleys of the StatM are 
devoted to tow-lying irrigalcd rice (Sbun^ imd the hills to 
/twfsg)a (Shan, shifting cultivation. In many parts the 
numerous deserted paddy-fields appear to point to exhaustion 
of the soil. This k especially the case at some distance from 
the hill slopes ^ but nearer the hills, the decayed vegetable 
matter brought down yearly by the torrents ofter the destructive 
jungle fires ferdtiMs the rice lands, and maintains their yield. 
Aitifidal manures are hardly ever used in cultivation. 

In taui^^'a or Aff/ culUv^ation the selected hilbslope is prepared 
by bumir^g the grass* and ploughing and harrowing the grourLiL 
The trees arc then ringed, the branchta lopped off and piled 
round the trunk, and the whole fired juitt before the first rains 
are expected. The ashes arc next distributed in small heaps 
and loose earth ts raked over them, the leaves and stubble 
below are then fired* and the earth is burnt and bcctunes 
brick-red in colour, after which the heaps are again spread 
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out and the seed is sown when the mins begin- A a 

can be worked for ft term varying in different parts of the 
country, hut rarely exceeding three years, U is a ruinous 
method of ctiltivaiion* for the tM^anic natter is volatiliitxh and 
the ash conslituefil-S only arc kft in a highly soluble condition ; 
the a^-ailable plant-food is in consequence mpidly taken up 
by the crop, which diminishes each year, and a great quantity 
of the ferliiking matter is carried down the hill-slopes by sutface 
drainage. In parts of the South Hsenwi Stale the land has 
been so thoroughly deforested that little remains but grass, 
and manure lifts to take the place of wood-ash in the process 
described above. Garden crops are grown on the slopes 
throughout the States in much the same way fts but 

cattle-manure and ashes are always freely used^ I he tea 
cultLvalton which affords their chief occupation to the Pidaungs 
of Tawngpeng, and to the inhabitants of the hilly Kodftung 
districl of H-slpiaw and of Narnia wk in the Wa Sift in of Ranghsdi 
is deserving of special mention. In Tawngpeng the dark-brown 
cLayey loam is covered with Urge quantittcs of decaying vi^- 
table maCterp and, as the lea shrub lusurialcs in the shadct 
a hill-slope covenrd with dense forest is usually selected. I he 
gardens are not laid out on any system, but at random, heed 
is collected In November and Siswn in nurseries in February 
or later. The plants arc kept there till they reach a height 
of 2 feet or so (generally in the second ycftr)^ luid art then 
planted out in the clearings in August and September, No 
manure is usixl and the trees are never pruned, as they are 
said to die off if this is done* They are Hrst picked in the 
fourth year and continue bearing for ten to twelve years, pro¬ 
ducing three crops a year between March and October^ When 
the yield of leaves begins to get tlic trees are often cut 
down, Kew shoots ftre thrown up from the stool, and these 
are in turn picked. In gardens, where siifficieiit room is 
allowed for growth^ the trees nttftlo a much larger si^ than 
where close planting prewls. TreiS said to be thirty years 
old and upwards, and still in bearirkg, are found here. 

Agritul- The tocaJ area under crops in the trans-Salween States is 
. approximately 3111 square miles^ of which about ihrce-quftrtcra 
iwted- ^ under rice* Ten covers rather over it square miles. In 
jmJ o^flps. addition to rice and ix>|jpy, ftcsamnm, ground-nuts, coittw^ 
buckwheat, and maiie are grown in the faun^as. Poppy 
CEmfined for the most part to the troJls^Salwcon country, the 
hillicst portions of North and South Hsenwi, and the west of 
Mansion. Rice are ^metimes sown with sesamum 
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in tlie second and Eotton in ihe ihird year. Hniie niid buck¬ 
wheat aic grown by sottie of the bill tribes, arid pens and brans 
by the Was. In the homesfrad ploia, onions, yams. brinjaJs, 
indigo^ maine, sugni-cajie, millet, and beans mt cultivated. 

The oiangc flourishes in many parts along the Salween and 
some of its tributaries, and along the Namma in Hslpaw; and 
the Hst[Kiw Sawbwa possesses esccllent orange plantations on 
the banks of the Nam To. The indigenous pineapple is good 
and is freely cultivated in South Hsenwl, the valley of the 
Shweli, and the Hsumhsai sub-Siate of Hsipaw, where nlio 
pntiayiis are plentiful. The Joral mangoes and plantains do 
not compare well with those peoduced in the plains of nurma ; 
and the erab<ipples. wild, plums, peaches, and pears are luote 
interesting for their assocmtions than for their edible properties. 

Wild taspberries are lound in most parts of the country, and 
walnuts in tbe Wa Stntes. 

Cattle Eire bred for pack-work and for ^Ic as drftUgnt 
bullocks to Burmans and natives of India, but arc not used ^ 
for ploughing, slaughtering, or even milking. Buffuloes arc 
bred for ploughing, and are sometimes used for pressing sugar¬ 
cane and sesamum oil By the Was they are employed for 
sactilicial puqxises. There is a good deal of pony-breeding ; 
but young stallions me allowed to run wild with the mares 
and fillies, and no care whatever is talcen in selecting suitable 
mature beasts for propagatirtg the breed. The small animals 
produced arc mosUy used for pack purposes, or exported to 
Burma for use in hired caniagcs. Goats and sheep are im¬ 
ported from China, and the latter have done well at Lashio 
and Tangyan. Gracing for all animals is plentiful throughout 

the States. ^ , 

The area irrigated by mrans of channels taking off from the Imfisiioo. 

streams in the vallcya is large. No precise data as to ito 
Mtcnl arc available, but in the os-SaBreen States the total is 
probably nearly too squart miles. Much ingenuity is spent 
015 these canal^ and on the embankmetiis keeping the water 
in the terraces of paddy-fields, which follow the contour of 
the ground. A conaderable aniounL is spent in some States 
on irrigation works, the actual digging of the waterways bcirtg 
often done by Maingihas, In places fields arc irrigated by 
means of the Persian water-wheel. 

Teak is found in Hsipaw, Tawngpeng, and North Hsonwi; Fonaa. 
but BO far Reserves of Irak have been formed in Uslpaw only, 
which cover ifli square miles, the largest being the Kainggyi 
Reserve (1 3 s square miles) and the Namma Reserve (50 square 
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miles). It h not possible to give even the approxiimte areas 
of other Toffist tracts, though there are thousands of square 
piles of virgin forest I'he hill-sides am often covered with 
pines {/VfltfJ oats {of which th^re are several varied^ 

including the Hiinalfl>-an species), and chestnutsp 'rhe pine 
forests am very extensive and probably cover many hundreds 
of square miles; they are geneTally found on the more exposed 
ridges at an altitude of about 4 -,opo feet. Chestnut trees 
alwA^-^ form a subordinate feature in the forests in which th^ 
occur. sinmtttjis) and 

are found in many parts of the Northern Sh^ States, the latter 
being very common in both South Hscnwi and Monglon, often 
occurring in the midst of pine and foresti TMfsi 

w/u/a), the black vamiah tree, grows in HsJpaw, 
on the northern slopes of Long, and in the MAuhsang 
circle of South Hsen wi. The gum or resin tbAt exudes from it 
is much pdised for varnishing and for making lacquer-work. 
The Ctdr^h Ta&fta ia another u^ful tree common In both 
North and South Hsenwi. I’he wood has been found Admir- 
ably adapted for Ja sheaths. The paper mulbeny (Br^ssofufia 
/nifiyri/fTa) furnishes the raw' material used in the manufacture 
of Slw paper; and the silk cotton-lrec 

is valued for ita down, which is employed for siurting the pllows 
Or pads inserted below the pack saddles of bullocks. fJoth 
these ktttr trees are common throughout the States. Hambooa 
grow freely in the vicinity of the villages, and, as elsewhere, are 
put to almost every conceivable household use* I'he right to the 
timber in ibe forests is reserved to the British Governments 
CesaI has been found along the valley of the Nam Yao in 
the l^hio circle of the North Hsenwi State, md higher up the 
same stream near Mdngyaw^ as well os along the valleys of the 
Namma oikI Haiu Pawng in South Hsenw^i and Hsipaw. 
Analysis has shown the ccal found at Lashio to be of very 
inferior quAliiy+ The product of the Namma valley is de¬ 
scribed as bituminous coal^ which should properly be called 
lignite* and is believed to be good fuel A scam of lignite 
was recently struck in the Nam Pat valley in South Hsenwi 
State in the course of road^maklng. Tourmaline mines ore 
worked on both sides of the Nam Pai north of the town of 
hldnglong in Hilpaw, where well-rounded pebbles of black 
tounnaline are not uncommon, sometimes attaining the su^ 
of a walnuL Rose-pink tourmaline, on the other hand, is 
much rarer, and is compara^vely seldom n^et with* Salt Is 
manufactured at Mawhkd (Bawgj^o) in the Hsipaw State, The 
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Sawg>o sali-TTcIl is said to have been worked for the lost 500 
j'ears, and exptcn opinion has pronounced (be brine from it to 
be (be richest Itnowu in Uurtna. Unfortunately it has a bitter 
taste, which hinders its sale when other salt can Ik procured. 
A gpod deal of the Bawgyo salt is sold, however, in the ShaJi 
States, in parts where Mandalay salt »loo expensive and where 
Yiinnan block salt does not penetrate. 

Silver and load loinea were formerly worked at Bawdwingyi 
in the Tawitgper® State, and at KOnghka cm live northtm 
aspect of Loi Leng in the South Hseowi Stale. The Bawdwin- 
gyi mines are situated in a valley 10 miles south-east of the 
village of Katlwi, arid s or 6 Pangyang. Silver, 

lead, and copper used to fae eitracted from these mines, the 
last only in small quantities. The hills are completely honey¬ 
combed with shafts, horirontal and peipcndicular. in some 
of which human skeletons in chains have been discovered. It 
is said that 1,000 Chinamen were engaged m mining here; 
aiul the ruins of stone houses, extending along the valley, and 
long rows of beehive-shaped smelting ovens and Chin™ stone 
bridges, in perfect preservation, speak to the energy with which 
these mines were exploited a generation ago. A prospecting 
licence for this area was issued to a Kangoon lirtn early in 
190*- Silver is said to have been worked in South Hseowi 
also, and in the Wa country cast of Mfinghka. Lead is found 
in East Mangidn, and in the Wa States of Loilbn and San long. 
Iron is ratiacied at Hsoptung in the sub-Siaie of Mdri^ui^ in 
Hsipaw; and gold occurs near Hopai in the Lantaii circle, 
South Hsenwi, as well as in the streams tributary to the 
pQr ycgirs Burmans and Shans have cherished ibe 
story that gold in dust, nuggets, and veins was to be found in 
the Nam Yang long, which runs into the Nam Hka through 
the Wa Pet Ken. A visit made to the locality in 189? tiled 
to disclose any traces of gold* Gold is, however, certainly 
washed from the sands of the neighbouring stream; in fact, 
is nowhere a rarity in the Shan Slates, and washing 
is rcKuIarly carried on at many points along the SaJwecn. A 
mining lease for 3-84 square miles in the valley of the Namma, 
a small tributary of the Salween, has been gtanied to a Ran- 
goon firm. 'I’he project is to obtain gold by dredging and 
hydraulic methods. Saltpetre is obtained from bats' guano, 
collected from the limestone caverns common throughout the 
States. Many of the Was aic said to be adepts ateriracdng 
saitpeiit. which they bring from beyond the ^Iween for sale 
to the Tangyan baxar and elsewhere. 
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The ptcfcling of tea is the chief industry of the PaUutigs in 
Tawngpcng and HsFpaw. On the evening of the day Hut are 
plucked the tea-leaves are steamed over a cauldron of boiling 
water. They are then spread on a mat, where they are roUed 
by hand, after which they are thrown into pits and compressed 
by means of hea^y 'feig^ts. The leaves ferment in the pits 
and hei»me pickled tea. For preparing dry tea the leaves are 
steamed and rolkd, after which they are spread out m the sun 
to dry. After about three days w.ntcr is sprinkled on the 
leaves, which are again rolled and allowed to dry. I hey are 
then sifted through a bamboo sieve, only such leaves as pass 
through the sieve being accepted. The best quality of pickled 
tea fetches from Rs. 30 to Ra. 45 '<» ib.) and 

the best dry tc* from Ks. 1-4 to Rs. a a vis* at the garde^ 
Pic±led tea is esported In conical baaktits carried bjf bulloc^ 
Dry tea h packed in gunny-bog^ for muk transport, or la earned 
by porters lo tbe railway. 

Cotton apirming and art carried on by the w omen 

in nearly every hotisehold in the Stales, a good deal of co«on 
being gTOwti in the iatirrg^as and sold in the bamrs. The 
impLcnietits used, the spinning-wbec!* loowy and other plant, 
and the methoda of cleaningp dressing, spinning, and wcavipg 
the cotton, arc almost identical with tbofe of the Burmans* 
The more expensive skirts and blankets arc often interwovm 
with graceful and artistic patterns. Among the Shans of 
North and South Hsenwi curious sleeping webs of doth art 
made with dgzag and diamond-shai^^ pattemSp woven tn 
black, red. green, and yellow, the cross^threads being often 
of silli. Still more intricate is the Kacbtn work employed in 
the adornment of sbonlder-bags and of tbe female costume- 
Thc work is usually dark blue, with longitudinal blue 
but IS sometimes all white or composed of equal stri^ of red, 
white, and blue^ into which are woven, at intervals* little stars^ 
crosses^ Of squares of various colours and irregular shapes- 
Raw silk is obtained by the Shans from the Wa and Lao States, 
and finds favour in South Hsenwi in the weaving of skirts 
blanketSi^ Dyeing k practised in most Shan households where 
weaving is done, and in most parts of South Hsenwi Siai-^ 
where the beautiful natural dyes of the country still hold their 
own against the cruder aniline colours of European manufi^- 
ture. The most common dyes used by the Shana are obtatnEO 
from the £n%a frorn snck-taCi from indigo^ and from 

the yellow wood of the Jack-fruit tree* 

The Shiin gold- and silversmidis arc clever workers, and 
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occnsionally turn out very gpod r^^MSsi wrk in the stmjje o! 
gold and silver lime^ b^elr and oUier boKeSj and and 
dagger scabbards, go\d and silver trappings for Sawbwas" 
ponies^ hajr|dns, rings, jcwdlery, gobleta, and other aruclea. 
Blackstniths are coniTnon ibroughoui the States. Plough¬ 
shares are forged, and #AjLf+ choppers, spades and other 
agncnitural implements are manufactured locally^ Mar>y of 
the M*^iis are clever smiths, and Namhkant in North Hsctiwi is 
a great centre for local hardware^ which is* how'ever, all manu¬ 
factured by Chinese or Maingtha smithy who set up their 
forges in the town every year. Brass^work b less eommon, 
but occasionally large monastery bells arc cast, os well as the 
large booming bullock bells which swing on the necks of the 
leading beasts of the caravans. Images of Buddha and 
tattooing implements ftre made at Hscnwi town, also brass 
buckles for belts and betel nu t pounders. 

Pottcryv in the shape of clay water-bottles and earthen 
chatties, is manufactured at Tapong and Namhbn and other 
villages in South Hsenwi, at Mon pan in ^Idngtung (Hslpaw), 
and at Namhkarn, Kokang, and elsewhere. North and South 
Hsenwi turn out a certain amount of red locquer-work, the 
principal articles manufactiired being the round trays or salvers 
standing on legs which are used for religious olferinp. The 
lacquered goods consist of a framework of woven bamboo 
smeared over with a miatuie of nee ash and black varnish 
ejttnicted from the mm AaA of f^fsr tree (Aff/amtyrrAoea usifa/a), 
which, after being dried in the sun, receives a coat of red 
sulphide of mercuiy. A certain amount of wood-caivii|g is 
done. It generally takes the form of wooden images of Gau- 
lama and of gilded scroll-work (known as to 

the Shans)t used for decorative purposes in the monastedes, 
and on the which are placed round or near 

pagodas. Mat-wcavir^g and hasket'making are practised 
generally. Grass mats are woven at TangjTin and Namhkam, 
but the ordinary kinds ore the Asa/fiyu mats;, made from 
the crtiler, and ksatnu fram the luner part of the bamboo- The 
manufacture of a coarse-testured paper from the bark of the 
paper mulbcny (Srvajsatn/ia pa/yrrytrti) is earned on wherever 
that particular tree is found. 

The means of transport employed in the trade of the Cofninrri;^ 
Northern Shan States now includes the railway from Mam ^ 
dnlay to Lashio; and the lystcm of feeder cart-roads connecting 
the railway with the interior has, to some eatent, superseded 
the older means of transport by mules, pock-bullocks, and 
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pakendans {petty trader who cany their g^s on their 
shoulder;). A large trade in surplus rioc finds its way by 
means of bullock caiKivans to Tawngpeng, the great tea- 
producing area, where veiy little rice is cultivated. In former 
days the rice was citchanged for tes^ pickled and d^, which 
tbe tmdeni brought down iuid sold in Mandutay. The ca^li 
they received for their tea enabled the iradeTs to return to 
the Shan States with sail, tigupt, salted fi&h, cotton gotids^ 
yam, matches, kerosene oil, and betel-nuts. Since the opening 
of the railway, however, the great bulk of the tea produced 
is and most of the goods for the Shan market a« 

imported by rail Bui few caravans now make the thraugh 
trip to Mandalay. As a means of transport the patk-bullock 
is probably as much used as ever, but the bullock caiar^s 
now ply between the tea gardens and the railway, or find 
their profit in bringing rice to the railway and distributiiig 
lail-bome imports thtgugbout the countiy. Chinese tatavans 
pass through the Northern Shan States every open season 
on their way to and from the Southern Shan Slates and 
Northern Siam. They bring iron cauldrons, copper cooking 
pots, straw hats made specially for the Shan market, walnuis. 
persimmons, satin, opium, felted woollen carpets, and fine 
tobacco. The Panthay settlement at Panglong in Son mu is 
a huge tmdirig community which does business with Huruia 
and the tnuis-Salwcen States. The Was cultivate and cspoit 
to China large quantities of opium, and agents from Kengtung 
come north as lar as West Manglbn and South HscnWi to 
purchase the drug. Kareraii cutch is brought north by M6i^* 
nai bullock traders, who also fetch up iron agricultural imple¬ 
ments from Lnihkal. A considerable tmde is 
dniing the winter months in oranges from Nawnghkam O' est 
klanglon), Namma (Hslpaw), and Hslpaw itself, and dimng 
the rains in Salween hcicl-leaf from Nawnghkam. Stick-lac 
Is collected to a large extent by the Kaebins of North Hseitwi. 
who sell it to Indian dealers in the Lashio bazar, whence it« 
Citporied to Burma, and carls from Mandalay and Hslpaw now 
go far afield into South Hsenwi for rice and sesamurn- 'fherc 
is a busy local imdc in the interior in home-grown tobacc^ 
ftuit, and vegetables; and the bazars are always well attended. 
The laigcst marts arc tliose at Namhkaro, Hslpaw, Nawnghki^ 
Myaukme, and Namlan. Manchester cotton goods am rapidly 
supplanting home-made stuffs. Imported yarns and twist, 
aniline dyes. German-made pencils, and imitation two-anna- 
pitsce buttons are among the most noticeable of the imported 
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artidcfl. The ii'nlue of the imports (mm Ilurma to the Northern 
Shan S^te^i feoehctl a totM of 3S bkhs m 1903^4: by the 
Mcindoliiy-Lashio r^ilw^yp ii-6 hkhs; by the Maymyo rcxid^ 
5^S lakhs; by NamhkiLm and Bhamo^ 5 lakhs; via. the Kiiby 
Mines District, 4’7 lakhs. The principal items were European 
cotton piecp^oods (^rJued at 8-4 lakhs), saUed and ng^/i 
(S-5 lakhs), salt (^*2 lakhs), twist and yam (mostly European) 
(3-9 lakhii;), Indian cotton piece^oods petroleum, cattle, betel- 
leaf, and tobacco- The c;cporta frona the States to Burma 
in the -same year were valued at 56^ lakhs : by the milwayi 
3r^7 lakhs; by the Ma^myo rood, 6-6 lakhs; by Nambfcam 
and Bhamo^ 5-7 lakhs; through the Ruby Mine* District, 
4-5 lakhs ; timber and forest produce floated down the Shweti 
and other streams, S kkbs. 'fhe chief hems were pickled 
tea (ffa lakhs). Other tea {9 lakhs.)p teak timber (7*5 ]$khs\ 
husked rice (2+3 lakhs), ponies and mules, fi/ seed, and wax. 

Of prime importance in the economy of the country is 
the Mandiday-I-ashio railway^ 180 miles in length, of which 
1^6 miles lie within the Northern Shan States. The line 
is a ringle tta^, and was constructed in the face of consider¬ 
able engineering difhculties, of w^hich nol the least notable 
was the Gokteik gorge, rrow spanned by a viaduct. It had 
been proposed to continue the railway about 90 miles farther 
east to the Kunlong, an important ferry o^'Cr the Salween, 
and eventually to penetrate into Yunnan; but this extensEon 
is for the present in abeyance. The railway enters the south¬ 
west comet of the Hstpaw Stale ftOTti Mandalay District, and 
traverses tbe State in a north-easterly direction, passing through 
Ksipaw town and ending at Ijshio in North Hsenwi The 
Sawbw-as of Hstpaw and Konb and South Hsenwt have speoi 
large sums in construcriog feeder roads through their States 
to the railway. Practically parallel with the railway h the 
Government cart-road from Mandalay to La^hio, bridged but 
not metalled, running for 111 miles through the States, The 
principal blanch cart-roads, connecting eiiher with the railway 
or the Government carl-read, are : Natrnghkio to Tawtighkam 
(34 Xawnghkic to Kalagwe (35 miles), Goktdk to 

Daikwi and Pongwo (rS miles), Pyawnggawng to MOngloifig 
(55 miles), Hslpaw to MOngtung (76 miles)* with branches 
to Kehsi Mansam (13 miles) and to the hl6ngkung border* 
conoeeiing with the Southern Shan Slates ^"stem, Hstpaw 
to Tati (7 inilca)„ Hsipaw to Mdogyai (61 miles), Mongyai 
to Mdngheng (37 natics), Lasbio to Tangyan miles), with 
a branch to MOngyai, Loshio to Hsipaw (14 miJes)^ Loshio 
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to M^Sngyang (« mncs). «id Lashio to Kutfcai {s* 
Innumerable rapids anti rocks limrt navigdtioii on tbe Hvm 
to shmt reaebi and the only boats tn u« 

Mcemins at llie fcrri®- The f«nca across the Salwc® (as 
we^es^d the ri«r) are the Mang^^ a^d^e 
connecting the Kokang district of North Hsenirt 

cb^Salween countrj'. and the ^ ^ 

the Nam Ting). These lead into North Hsenwi. Beloir 

them aro the MOngnaimg (or Hsaileng) and 
between South Hsen«l and the Wa country; the kropong, 
the Loihseng. and the Manhsum. used by traders crossi^ 
from West ManglOn to East ManglOn, Mbnglem, and other 

places east of the Salween, ^ j . ^ ,1.- 

Ad^bi^ Fi« States are controlled fay the Superintendent the 

frti™. Northern Shan States* the chief civii officer (a mcraber of 

the Burma Commission), who has Ins 
These are ; North Hsrhwi m tbe north* South Use. 
rear the Salween in the east, Mahgioh m the 
HsiTAW in the southwest, and Tas^^ofeho m “rtb 

wst The Wa States cast of the Salween can hardly ^ 

said to be under British control In ordinary matters lira 
States are administered hy their Sawfawas. who “« 
hy uaf.r/r or ministers in various dci^racn^ 

Superintendent at Hslpaw advises the &wbw« 
and Tawngpeng, officers of simitar rank at kutkai and Ta^ 
m^rviseTTalfairs of the Sawhwas of North and South 
kSLwi and Manglon, and on officer of the Subordinate a 
service has lately been posted to Namhsim to help 
pCTg Sawbwu in the administration of his charge* I M w 
lensive Kachin colony in the North Hsenwi State is di^F 
under the civil officer at Kutkai. Lashio tlaclf has been tu«l“ 

practically port of Burma proper. „,i™tnis- 

In the Northern Shan States the cnminal and civil »dmm^ 

nation is vested in the Sawbwas, subject to the ‘‘'"Jf 
laid down in their lanads {deeds of appointment), 
restrictions imposed by the extension of enac^^ts “id I 
issue of ordeis under the Shan Slates Act or the Burma 
Act, The customary law of these States h^ 
b, a notifkation which spedfies the punishments tot 
be inflicted for offences against the cnminal ^ 
inffiction of certain punishmcnis to the more heinous otfen^ 
and prescribes simple roles of procedure in 
The Superintendent eserciscs general control ovct the a _ 

tration of criminal justice, has power to call for cases. 
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is vested mib wide reviHOrwwry powers. AH criminal juHsdic- 
lion in cswia in which cither the coffiplakiant or actused is 
a Etifopcan or American, or a Goremment scr^'ant, or a British 
subject not a native of a Shan StatCii ia withdiawn from the 
chiefs, and vested in the Supcrtntendent End Aiisistanl 
Superintendents, In the cases above meniicmcd the ordiirnty 
criminal law in Upper Btirmaj os modified by the Slian States 
Laws and CiimiivU Justice Ordcr^ xfi95T ^ force. In such 
coses the Superintendent excrcismi the powers of a Uisirict 
Magistrate and Sessions JudgCt and the Assutant Superinten¬ 
dents cxcrcbc the powers of a District Magistrate under sce- 
ison 30 and section 34 of the Code of Criminal Procedure- The 
Superintendent and Assistant Superintendents, if Europcim 
British subjects, are ako cj: justices of the peace in 

the States. The Superintendent 1 ^ been spcCLally empowered 
to withdraw from subordinate magistrates such coses os he 
thinks fit. He can now also take cognizance of any cttcninal 
case^ and try or refer it to a subordinate tnagktraie for trial. 
The Superintendent and each Assistant Sup^intcndent cjcer^ 
dse the powers of a magistrate under the Foreign Jurisdiction 
and EKtradition Act, parts of which ait in force in the States- 
In regard to the administration of civil justice, the customary 
law haa been modified by a nodlication of i9Mp which c^ens 
original appellate and rcvisional jurisdiction on the Superinten¬ 
dent and Assistant SuperintcndeniSi creates local courts, and 
prescribes a simple judicial procedure. Various Ads and Ee- 
gulidons have been extended to the Northern Shan States, 
and the Gambling, Excise, Cattle Trespass and certain o^er 
Acts ore now in fort^ in the civil stalion of LashiOH In 
North Hscnwip the Kachtn Hill Tribes Regulation box been 
extended to the Kachin area. The most prev^ent offencts 
occurring in the Northern Shan Slates art cattle and pony 
thefts, and (in HsTpaw State) opium cases. 

In revenue mailer^ the Sawbwas admini:acr their States 
in accordance with locaJ customs, which have been but litlle 
modified- The mam source of revenue is fAu/Aam^da. In 
Hsipaw it is levied at the rate of Rs. to per household; in 
Tawngpeng, at Rb- jo on tcagardeti cultivalort, Rs. 10 on 
cultivators of ittigated lanth and Rs, ^ on Knehins t m North 
Hsenwfc, at Rs. 4-S On Kachin faniilies in the Kachin tract, 
and at Rb. S on Shans or other races, whether oettled in the 
Kachin tract or in the Shan circles; In South Hscnwi at 
Rfi. lo on cultivators of low-lying rice Sand and Ro- b on 
/^HJi^a-cutter^- Taxea on ftce and tea cultivation, bringirig 
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jn Rs, in 1905-4, iwe levied in the Halpaw Siate^ 

and a tAx, yielding fU. 63,000, is assessed on every bullock- 
load of tea erported from Tawng|)enB. A tax on opium and 
liquor is raised by means of ticence fees in Hstpaw and 
Taangpeng, which brought in Rs, 43*000 in The 

total revenue collected in the five cis-Salwcen States in that 
year amounted to Rs. 6,a6pOoo, the Halpaw State atone 
receiving considerably more than half. real- 

ued Rs. 5,S7>osw, and the totd tribute paid to the British 
Government was Rs* i* 30 p 0 oo. 

uid The Sawbffiis are responsible for the suppression of crime 
and the preservation of order in thdr States, and some of 
them maintain srnall irregubur police forces. In addirion, 
Government maintains a civil police force* which conidsts of 
one European Assistant District Superintendent of police, 
who is stationed at Lashio^ one Burman head corwtable, and 
65 policemen recruited in the Shan States. These police m 
for the most part engaged in the prevention and detection 
of crime in the tract of country directly bordering on the 
railway. There are 5 police stations—at Loshio, 

Naw-nghkio, The Northern Shan States military police bat¬ 
talion has its head-quarters at l«ashio. The force ia under 
a commandant, with one assistant commandant, and the total 
!$trength of the battalion is 505 men# The majority of Ehcm 
are alalioncd at Lashio^ and there are loo at Kutksl and 
50 each at HiiTpaw and Tangyan. 

Hsipaw State mainlains a jail of its own, with an average of 
about twenty convicts. The prisoners are engaged in outdoor 
work, and keep up the jail gatdenp which produces vegetables 
for sale in the local bamr. They also undertake repairs on 
State buildings, the jail itself being a product of prison labour- 
Slrort-tcnn prisoners in other States are kept in the Stale 
lock'Ups. Long'Lemi prisoners are sent it> serve out iheif 
sentences in a Burma jaii 

EdDCAdon. Elementary education is Imparted in the ^ 

the States?, but the f^tandard of literacy is lowland in 1901 n^nly 
9‘7 per cent, of the male population were able to read and 
write. American Baptist Mission schools are maintained at 
Hsipaw- and Namhkam, and the Hsjpaw school has 1 masters 
and about 40 scholars. 

HoipitaJA There are civil hospitals at Lashio and HsTpaw, with accom- 

.uaH dii- modation for a a in-patients, and a dispensary at Kud^» 

penurn. number of cases treated was 10,556, mduding 

in-patients^ and ug operatiom were performed# ITn? uicomfi 


I 
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^mounted to Rs. 7iSo0p derived oJinosl entirely rroin Frovilicml 
funds. Thera is a hospital at Hslpair, managed by the Aitteiican 
Baptist Missiort, Viiih i4 beds. In 19031 the nuEnber oftreated 
at this institution 1^346, including au in padcntis^ Another 
hospital^ under the $atne agency, w situated at Njimhkam. 

In 1503-4 the number of iwrsons successfully I'acdnated 
7 p 33 Jp representing 23 per j,om of popuklion. 

[Sir J. G. Scent, Burma Gnwttffr (5 voLs.p Rangoon^ 

i^nq-t); Burma.* o //<jWAm3u6 a/ /Vur/jm/ In/t^rmafii^H 
(igq6) p a C Lowi\ A JVbU &K (Rangoon, 1^)-] 

Hsenwi, North (One of the Northern Shm 
Slaces, Burmo^ lying betWiecn aa® and 34.° 9 "" N. md 
97® 14- and 9^^ ss" E., with Ml area of 6p330 square miles. 
It lies, for the most partj wdl of the Salween, and is bounded 
on the north and east by China, on tho south by the a 
States east of the Salween and by South Hsenwi west of it t 
and on the west by the Hsipaw, Tawngpeng, and Mongmit 
States and lihamo District. The griatcr part of the northern 
section is a moss of hilla inhabited by Kachina j Palaung 
vilEages ate nunrierous in pLoccs, and a gocxl many Chinese 
settkmenu^ ore scatteicd about. Even here, however^ a number 
of valleys under rice culti^'ation reirmin in the hands of tlie 
Shuns. The trans-Salween portion of this northen area forms 
the rugged district of Koh^gp whore most of tlw iribabilants 
are Chinese. The southern half of the State is at a much 
lowTT levd^ and has more flat land, along the vall^ of the 
Nam I'u and its tributaries. This is the most ^^uabk part 
of the State, mkI is inhabited almost entirely by Shans, with 
isoiated circles of Kochins and other hill tribes. The valley 
of the Shweli along the northern border is fcrtilfip and peopled 
by Shans. North and South Hsenwi did not exist as separate 
States before iBSS. The old State of Dsenwi included, 
besides North and South Hsenwi, the present Southern Shan 
States of Kehsi Momam, Mdnghsu, Mdngsang, KenglbUt and 
M6ngnawng, and CKerciscd a kind rif suzerainty over M^gldn 
and ila dependenci^ ocrosa the Salween- The principality 
duiintegniledp howcvcT, in later Burme^ times, into fire divi- 
sion^ each under an independent ruler or more than one; ond 
in king Tbibaw^s dmc it hod fallen into a hopeless stale of 
disorder, in conaequence of the rebellion of Song HhJt a sub¬ 
ordinate ofUcial, whose relations had been murdered by the 
Sawbwa Hseng Naw Hpft in 1^55. At the dme of the annex¬ 
ation of Upper Burma, Hsenwi was divided into three camps. 
The northern portiofi of the State was b the hands of Hkuri 
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Sang Ton Hung, one of Sang Hai^s follower and his successor 
In the southern portion a man named Sai>g Aw, commonly 
known as the Fa-ok-chok, had obtained the upjier hand. 'I he 
titular Sawbwa, Kaw Hpa, was at the time in shelter at Mdngsi 
in the north. He, however, had his supporters; and on the 
fall of Mandalay, his SOR^ Naw Mongt arrived on the scene 
and occupied LashioL Intestine hostiUUes followed during 
1SS7; hut in iSSa a British column arrived at Hsenwi, and 
a conference at Mbngyai resulted in the division of the State 
into North and South Hsenwi, the former being allotted to 
Hkun Sang Ton Hung and the latter to Kaw hihng. The 
Pa-ok-chok died in the following year, and a rebellion, headed 
by members of his family in iS 3 S^ was promptly suppressed 
by British interv'ention. In 1897-j the Kachins rose agmnst 
the Sawhwa of North Hscnwt, and the tracts inhabited by 
them arc now directly administered by a British oflficen Since 
then there have been no sedoiLS disturbances. The |K>pulation 
of the Slate in 1901 (excluding Kokang, which, like the rest 
of the trans-Salween country, was omitted from the census 
operations) was Shans numbering about 711,000* 

Kachins 39^000, Pakungs 10,coo, and Chinese 5,000, The 
number of vilinger (excluding the ^estimated * tract) was 959. 
The Kachin hill tracts are under a civil officer at Kutkai, 
north of Loshio^ who is also adviser to the Sawbw'A in his 
admim'smtion of the rest of the States The capital is 
Hsenwi ^population, 1*305)1 north of l^hio, on the Nam 
Tu river, in the centre of the State^ LASffio ttscH is in the 
State, and other places of importance are: Nanthkani (popula¬ 
tion, about a.ooo) a imdc centre in the north-west dose to the 
borders of Mongmit, Bhamo, and China; and Mdn^i and 
TawniOj farther to the east. The revenue of the State in 
1903-4 Was Rs, 91,000^ mainly from ^MatAamida. The tribute 
payable to the British Government until 1907 has been fixed 
at Ri ro,o»; the other items of expenditufe in 1903-4 were 
Rs. 30,000 spent on public worts, Ra 35,000 on administrft- 
tbn and salaries, and Rs. 33,00o devolod to the privy purse. 

Lashio.—Head-quarters of the Superintendent of the 
Northern Shan Stales, Burma, dtuated in as* 56^ N. and 
97* 45' at the H'estem corner of North Ksenwi* about 
Zfdoo feet above the sea. [| consists of a civil station, a 
military police post, small settlements of natives of India, 
Burmans, and Chinese* and some scattered hamlets of Shans, 
The civil station proper Is situated on a low spur overlooking 
the upper valley of the Nam Yao. The railway station, which 
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h the present terminus of the Mandak^^Ijishto branchj is 
2 miles dist&nt in the valley. By cart-road Lashio is miles, 
and by railii^^y iSo from Mandalay. 

The climate h giCK^d, though, like mosi places in the Shoji 
States, there is a very considerable range of temperature. During 
the live years ending 1904 the average maximum lemperature 
Wits Sj", afiil ibc average minimum 60^ (mean temperature 70^). 
T^he annual rainfall for the same period avemgt^ 62 inches. 
The population in igoi (before the railway opened) was 

1*613, ir^cludbg miliiary police. In April, however, the 

limits of the station were extended, and the population of the 
area now indiided was 2^565 according to the Census of 1901. 
The native population comprises Shans, Burmans, natives of 
Indio, Palaungs, and Chinese^ The dvil hospital has 3c beds, 
and a mililory police hospitol 24. At the former 40S in- 
|iatient 5 and 7*087 out-patients were t^eat!^d m [904. Lashio 
has recently been constituted a * notified aiea,^ and its airatrs 
arc martaged by a committee of five members. There is 
a small daily bosar* and a large market is held every hve days, 
the latter bdng fairly well attended by people from the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. The immediate vicinity of the statiun does 
not produce any commodities for esport, but several traders 
have settled since the opening of the railway, and a certain 
amount of merchandise changes hands here, lire Shorn vil- 
bge of Old Lashio, about 1 miles off in the valley* has a 
considerable market for Opium. 'Hie great want of the phree 
hitherto has been a good and permanent water-supply. Steps 
have been taken recently lo supply this defect, and a pipe 
wdtersupply is in course of construction. 

Hsipaw (Burmese, One of the Korthem Shan 

States, Burma, lying between si* 56'' and 22® 56' N. and 
96* 1/ and 98^ o' E,* with an area of 5,086 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north by the Ruby Mines Diitrict and the 
States of Mdngmit and Tawngpeng; on the east by North and 
South Hsenwi; on the south by the Southern Slum States; 
and on the west by Mandalay District, from which It U 
separated for some distance by the Kam Pai ri^'er^ It is 
divided into four sub-States: Hsipaw proper^ in the centre 
and north-east, Hsumhsai in the south-west, Mdnglong in the 
north-west, and M 5 ngtung in the south-easL The main State 
lies on the geological fault which runs east and west from the 
Salween at Kunlong to near the rim of the Shan lahk-land at 
the Gokteik gorg^ and the face of the country is here broken 
up into a moss of not very well-defined ridges and spurs. The 
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chief plain litnd is m the of the Nani To near HsTpaw, 
and the PyawnggAWTig-Nawnipeng stiath souih-west of the 
capital of the Stale, The other vallej^ are insignificanL The 
cour'try ilrained by ihe Nani In^ which* on the southern 
border of the State* niiis in a deep gorge about z.ooo feet 
belovr the general level of the country. One of the chief 
natural features of the State is the Gotteik gorge, down wiitch 
flows 3. small tributary of the Nam Tu. Hce b 

grown on the hills and * wet * rice in the valleys* Other cnaps 
cultivated are sesamym+ the tree {the leaf of w'hich is 

used for dgar-w^appK:TS)J^ collorlj pnger^ and, in wSiat is known 
as the Kodaung tract in the west and north-west, lea, ITie 
present Sawbwa of Hsipaw is the grandson of Sao Kjti Tun, 
who was appointed Sawbwa by king Mindon as a reward for 
his assisUnce in removing Pagan Mtn from the Burmese 
throne. The State submitted to the British after the occu¬ 
pation of Mandalay in 1886. The Sawbwa, Hkun Saing by 
name, had fled, before the persecutiom of king Thibaw, to 
Siam and Rangoon^ whete he was Irn prisoned tn iBSa for 
causing the death of two of hts servants. On his release he 
took refuge for a while in Karenni; and at the time of anncita- 
tion* having obtained assistance from SawlapaWp the chief ^ 
Karenni, he proceeded lo Hslpaw and regained bis throne m 
time to be the first Shan chieftain submitting to the British 
rule. In recognition of this early submission, he was rew^arded 
with the sub^States of Monglong, Mdngtung, and llsumhsak 
which were added to Hslpaw proper. He visited England in 
1895, and was succeeded in 1901 by his eldest sou, who had 
been portly educated in England. The populaiton of the State, 
in igot, was 104,7001 disliibuted In 1,661 villages. By far the 
greater portion (appro^timately 90,000) arc Shuns; Burnians 
and Danus (mainly tn the lUumhsoi aub-Statc) numbered 
about [0,000; and in the billy Kodaung tract are Pakungs 
(about 3,000). The rest of the population consisU practi¬ 
cally of Kachins and natives of India. l 1 ie capital is Hslpaw 
(population, 3,656), situated 134 miles from Mandalay, in the 
middle of a hill-gtit valley on the banks of the Myitngc river, 
over which a bridge is in course of construclion. Hslpaw is 
one of the principal towTO on the Mandalay-Laihk> railway, 
and is the head-quarters of an Assistant Superintendent of the 
Shan States^ whose rn^dence, close to the Sawbwa's or 
palace, overkioks die Myitnge. The revenue in 1903-4 
was Rfl. 3,43,oeKip towanis which contributed 

Ra ij6/3oo; opium, liquor^ and bazar fees, Ba 78,000; 
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and land tax, Rs, 58^o». Tbe expenditurt in the same year 
included Rs, i,4^,000 spent on admlmstraUDn and salaries, 
Rs. 77,OOP cm public works, Rs, 34,000 cuntributed to the 
priv7 purse, and Rs. 70,000 tribute to the Eritish Government. 

TnwD^Cfl^r. (Burmeaet of the Xorthem 

Shan States, Butma, lying between 23° 40' and 12' N. and 
96* 51^ “«d 97^^ sS' E., with an iir«i of 77S square miles. It 
is bounded on the north by Monginit, on the east by North 
Hsenwi, and on the south and west by lisTpaw. The State 
rorms a small compact mass of hills with a deeply indented 
boundary. The Nam Tu river runs through it from north 
to souths cutting cjif from the rest a strip on the ^tcm side, 
about 10 miles brood and 50 long. This pan is fturly level 
and undulating j west of the Nam Tu tlie countrj' is a maze 
of hill ridges^ only the pulleys in the south~wi^t having suffi¬ 
cient level ground for lowland rice cultivation^ T^he principal 
industry of the State is the production and manufaelurc of 
tea (see North eh k Suan StatE£)l £e rice is cultivated in 
the Mdngngaw valley in the south-west of the SiatOt but eke^ 
where w hat rice is grown h piactically aJI tavftgya- Of the 
history of Tawngpeng little is known, and such chronicles as 
exist are almost wholly legendary. Two successive Sawbwas, 
Hkun H sa and Hkun Kyan, rebelled against king Mindon, and 
both paid for their indiscretion with ibcb lives. The ncxi 
Sawbw'a was murdered by a rival, Rwan Kork, who remaincKl 
on good terms with Mandalay, but was succeeded by Hkam 
Mdng, a weak-minded rulei^ who refused to meet the British 
In 1^87, and was deposed. His son, Ton MOrkg, was put in 
bis place by the Government in iSSflL He died in 1897, and 
was succeeded by the present Sawhw'a. The population in 
190T w-as 32,681, distnbutchd in 374 villages^ The majority 
of the Inhabitants are Palaungs^ to which race the Sawbwa 
belongs. They inhabit the hills west of the Nam Tu, and 
thuir total in [901 was about 16,000. I'he Shan population is 
confined for ihc most part to the valleys m either :^ide of the 
nvcT, and numbers about Kachms^ to the number of 

1,500, are settled on the hills east of the river, and there is a 
sprinkling of Lisaws. The revenue consists mainly of 
fftrda and a l:aa on tea (levied on the bullockdpad), In 1903-4 
the tea tax brought in Rs. 63,000; tMtAam^da^ Rs. 40^000 j 
and licence fees of various kinds, Rs. 3 ,ooo; in all Rs. x, 10,000. 
The expenditure in that year Included R5. 77,000 devoted 
to the puvy purse, Rs. 13,000 spent on administration and 
salaries^ and Rs. ao^ooo tribute to the British Governincnt. 
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llie capital of tbe Stale is at Nambsaii (popuhtioiOt a 
large village siiuatcd about 5,000 fetit above tbc sea at the 
northern end of one of the main bill ritJges. It is the head¬ 
quarters of an officer who has been recently siaibncd in 
Tawngpeng to supervise the Sawbwa's finaiKial aShits* Other 
impoTtant villages in 'J'awngpeng are Mongngaw in the south¬ 
west* Wingmaij in the west, and Saram a miles north-west 
of Nambsoru 

Hseowi, South —One of the Northern Shan 

States, Burma, l^ing between 33“ 4 and 11“ i' N. and ^7® 41 
and 39^ K, wsEh an area of 2^400 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north hy North Hsenwi s on th* south by 
Monglfin and the Southern Shan State of Kehsi Mansim; on 
the east by the Salweeit, the Wa States, and Manglon; 

and on the west by Hslj:»aw and North Hsenwin The State is 
practically bisected by the huge upland vmss of I^i Leng and 
the spurs extettding south frona iL Apart from this, it consists 
of broten hilly country or open rolling downs, the latter chiefly 
In the cast of the State. It is watered by numerous streams, 
the most important being the Nam Pangj a ttibutar)^ of the 
Salween^ The culti^lion consists of and level doe- 

fields in about equal proportions. Be^iidcs rice, cotton, sugar¬ 
cane, and a Itllle opium are grown on the hiU-slopes j and there 
are gardens in each iillagCr The history of the State has bceo 
normted in the article on Hsf,nwj, Kofth^ Thu population 
in rgoi was 67,836, distributed in g6i villages, Tho pr^ 
dominant race is the Shan, numbcnug 60,169+ fnort 

hilly tracts ore Kachini and Falaungs, numbering 3,1^0 and 
2,568 rffipcetively; and a number of Chinese villages contain 
altogether 1,406 inhabitants. The rest of Uie population com 
sists of Burmans, Lisaws, and Was. On a tributary of the 
Nam Pang, in the ^i of the Slate, is Tangyan, ihfi head^ 
quanera of the Assistant SuperiiUendent in charge of South 
Hsenwi and Mangidn. The capital is Mdngjai {populalion, 
situated in d fertile plain in the south-west Ihe revenue 
in 1903-'4 amounted to Rs. 7 ijO» (entirely Of this 

sum R^p 20^000 was paid tribute to the British Government, 
Rs. 19,000 Went towards adminiatrationandsaLuics, 1 ^ iSiOoo 
to the privy purfe, and 14,000 towards public iiCprka+ 
Hangldn.^One of the Norlliem Shan States, Burma* lying 
astride of the SoJwcen, between St' ^ 

98* 20- and 99° iS-- E., and having, with its suWeudatory States, 

an area of al>out 3,000 square miles. It is bounded u*n the 
north by South Hsenwi and the Wa States ; on the ea^t hy the 
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Wa States, Chiiu^ and the S<iuthi:^ Shan States of Keogtiing 
(from vhich it is separated by the Nann Hta nver); on die 
south by ^^6ngnawTlg; on the by M£^ognfk^^^^g^ M^nghsu, 
Kehsi Mansamr and South HsenwL The State proper is 
divided into East and AVcst Mangl^n hy the Solifeen ; and the 
Sawbwa has control over the sub-States of Muthai in the 
extreme north and Mawhpa in the extreme south (both lying 
almost entirely east of the Salween), also of Manghseng on the 
left bank of the Sal'A^een, and Ngekting cast of it- 'Fhe 
country east of the Salween consists, in the south, of the broad 
mountain mass separating the vaheys of the Salween and its 
important tributary the Nam Hlco^ The norlhem part is 
drained by short tributaries of the Salween* and is compused. 
of steep hills and deep narrow valleys. West Manglim is a 
□arrow Strip of hill country, httle wider than the ridge following 
the Salween river, and cut up b>' a number of narrow valleys. 

The authentic history of Mangl6n begins about eighty yeftrs 
ago with the rise of a Wa chief, Ta Awng, who retaiiied his 
hold on the State by becoming mbutary to Hsenwi. At the 
time of annexation^ tians-Salwccn htanglbn was in charge of a 
Sawbwa named TOn Hsang, the ds^ween territory' being 
administered by the Sawbwa's brother, Sao Maha. Consider- 
able diflfeuUy was experienced by the British in dealing with 
the lattcrj who refuskl to attend the a| hCt^ngyai in 

i 38 i. Acting under the inhuenoe of Sao Weng, the ea- 
Sawbwa of l-awksawk, he peraistently refused to oomc ifi, and 
deserted his State in when a British |>arty marched 

through it TOn Hsang was then pul in charge of Wat 
Mangldn as well as of his own country east of the Salween, but 
had to sufTcr an attack hy Sao Maha imnriediately afterwards. 
One more chance of rcfomimg was given to the latter and be 
was then definitely expclledi and West ManglOn has since 
remained undisturbed in Ton Hsang's charge. East Mangldn 
has sufbrcd from time to time from raids on the part of the 
independent VVa chiefs to the east, but the Sute as a whole is 
gradually settling dowm The exact population is not known, as 
the State was wholly omitted from the census operatians in 
1901, but it is probably not below' 4^,000. The inhabitants 
of East ManglCin and of the sub'States are mainly Was, the 
Shans bang coolined to the valleys j West Mangl^n is almost 
wholly Shan, liaaws and Chinese are found on both sides of 
the Salween, and Fakungs in West Maogldn- The cmpltal, 
Takiitt is situated in the mountains of East Manglbn, but some 
of the officials are quartered at Pangyang a few inilcs to the 
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souili. The revenue consists entirely of thaih«mda, amount' 
ing in 1903-4 to Rs. xt.ooo. Of this Rs. 4,200 went lo the 
pri^7 purse, and Rs. 4,200 lowds administraiion and salaries, 
anti Rs. a,wo was spent on public works. The tribute to the 
British Covemment is only Rs. S®®* 

Wa States,—A collection of small Stales in Burma, lying 
hci^^ about ^ I* 30" ai^d 7 f of the Sftiweer and 

of that portion of ihd Korthfim Shan which is directly 

controlled by the Supcrtnlendent at La-shio. It consist^ for 
Ihe most pflrt+ of nigged mountainoua cofciotTy of which very 
liule is tno^Tij and is inhabited by various racea^ among whom 
the Was predominate. A gocNd deal of the south-western 
portion of the Wa coirntry is laicfiupby the State of Mangles. 
Wa govemmctit is practically a sj^lcm of Yilkge cornmujiities. 
The popuktinn of Sontnu mixed. The State c<miajns 
Kachins, ShanSp and Panthays, as well as Was ; and the settle¬ 
ment of Panthay (Chinese MuhammadanJ muleteers ai Pang- 
long is an important one, AlGnghha ia ft Muhsd^ and 
Mdnghsaw a l-ao Shan, sottlement in the Wa K^uniry, The 
control exetdiicd over the Wa Statc^t (with the exception of 
Mangldn) is for the present only nominaL 

Shan States, Southern.—A group of Native States in 
Binmit itndcr the charge of a Superintendent, lying between 
19** ao' and K and 96** rj' and 101“^ 9' EL, with an 

area of about 36,000 square miles. They are bounded on the 
north hy the Northern Shan States^ from which they o^e sep- 
rated for some distsmce by ihc Nam Tn or Myitngc river; 
on the east by China; on the south by China^ the h rench Lao 
tenitoryp Siam, and KarcnnL; and on the west by the Kyauk^ 
Meiktila, and Yamethin Districts of Upper BuJmsi, and the 
Toungoo District of Lower Burma. 

With the cTtception of a tract on the western Iroundary^ and 
the eastern half of the Kcngtimg State towards the China 
bonier, the States lie in the drainage area of the Salween, 
which roughly bisects them, flowing first in a general southerly 
couTsCt and then south-west into Karcnni. The eastern part o 
the Kengtting State drains into the Mekong, of which the prin¬ 
cipal tributaries are the Natn Lwi, the Nam lin, and t e 
Nam Hkok* the last named flowing for the greater part of iia 
course in Chinese territory. The most notew^orthy tnhutarie 
of the Salween on its eastern side within the limits of t e 
Southern Shan States are the Nam Hka, fOTming the northern 
boundary of the trans-Salween areas, and the Nam Hsim 
farther south. Ita. western tributaries art of more importance 
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iJian its and their courses are all more or less parallel 

with ihnt of the Salween itself The Nam Pang rises in South 
Hsenwi in ihc Northern Shan States, and waters the north- 
eastern cts-Salween States, Joining the Sdween in the Kengh- 
Icam State after a general southerly cout«cv The Nam Teng 
rises in the north in Mongkiing and flows sqnlh into hlongniu ; 
there it bends eastwards till within 13 miles of the SaJween, 
afUT which it turns south-west^ and eventually jobs the 
Salween about 15 miles above the Karenni boundaTy, after a 
course of about 350 miles. West of the Nam Teng as the Nam 
PawiL This straim has its source in the hOla of Laihka and 
flows southwards into Xorenni, emptying itself finaJly into the 
Salween after a course of 300 miles. At about ao® K. it is 
joirred from the west by the Nam Tamhpak, which rises in the 
small f lopong Stale and drains the eastern half of the central 
division^ running pamllel with the Nam Pawn^ at a mean 
distajTrce of 30 mil<^ to the west of it. West of the Tamh^k 
again is the Nam Filu or Balu f/tauftgr w'hich waters sei'eraJ of 
the small Myelal Sialest enters the Ink Lake^ then leaves 
it in a southerly direction, draining the southern States of the 
central divkiom It himlly enters Karcnni+ where it diiiap- 
fwars undergroundi its waters flowbg in unknown channels to 
the Nam Pawn- A portion of the western States belongs to the 
Irrawaddy drainage- The Nam Tu or Myltnge runs along the 
northern boundary, receiving the waters of the Nam Lang, with 
its tributary the Nam El, from the south, before entering the 
Irrawaddy valley. The last two rivers water the whole of the 
extreme north-weslem area except the south-western portion of 
Lawksawk, which is drained by the Zawgyi, This stream 
1 ms its fountain-head In the Myelat, nins north for some 
distance in the Lawksawk Slate^ then bends abruptly south¬ 
west, ttaversing the north of Maw, and finally leaves the hills 
in Kyaukse District to Join the Irrawaddy. The Paunglaung 
river rises in the hills that form the boundary between Yame- 
thin and the Myeiat, and emerges on the plains ui VamuLhin 
Districti w here it is renamed the Sitt&ng. 

The iwincipal bill ranges, like the rivers, run generally north 
and south. Along the western boundary ia a lofty Wige 
towering over the plains of Yamethin and Kyauksc Districts^ 
containing the piomineni peaks of Sind&iing and Myinmal^ 
near KalawT aod averaging over 5,000 feet last of this 
range lies the Menetaung range in Pangtara^ a bold block of 
bills culminating in a peak known os Ashc-mjriti^rrauk-myiii 
(7p6jS feet); and east of that again the Lot Sang range divides 
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ihe yallays of Yawnghise and the Tamhpdt- Farther east, 
scpaialing the valleys of the Tamhpak and the Kam Pawn, ks 
a range terciimting in the north of Kareoni, and mmg to 
over 8,000 feel hi peaJ«* Lo* Maw. Heyond 

the Kara Pawn runs a parallel range, twice exceeding 8,000 
Eastward of this system are no well-defined continuous hiH 
ranees, the eounliy up to the Salween amslsiing of a high 
plateau cut up hy wdlcysj nor do such ridges exist in the 
tians-Salwecn States, though the country is for the on^ part 
very rugged, and lofty hilt masse* are grouped neiu the frotv 
tiers The Myelat, east of the high range sepraiing it from 
Burma proper, b charactefiaed by open roLing downs, Uige 
tracts of which are almost treeless and rather dry, the average 
level nf the countiy being at a considerable altitude- l^t- 
waids of the Myelat the scenery changes from tropic^ to 
alpine, the main feaiuies bebg the lateral ranges and inter¬ 
vening valleys described above. The firet of these tracts of 
lowland is the wdl-watcred Yawnghwe valley, which disptoyi 
altemate eepansa of park-like savannah forest and well-till^ 
land with the great Me Lake in its centre. Eastwiuds this 
cranes the basin of the Tamhpak, where broad plains of 
gated rice land are backed by gras^ downs sloping up to tl« 
hills; and beyond this lies the typical highland strath in which 
the Nam Pawn runs- Thence to the Salween extends a wide 
plateau, with its rolling prairies well timber^ in parts, ^^ok™ 
Up in hy outcrops of dutachcfd ancl varied b/ 

stretches of picturesque river scenciy along the Nam feng 

and Nam Pang, . . ^ ^ 

The only large lake in the States is the Inle in Yawryghwe, 
about I a miles long and 6 broad, draining by the Nam PjIu 
river into the Salween, Two smaller lakes me situated in the 


Donh-east of Mdngnal and in Usahtung, 

Not much is known of the geology of the SouihEm Shan 
States, except along the section east and west of Taunggyi, 
where the rocks ha« been ctsssili^ as followsThe nld«t 
Tocks consist of gneisses with veins of syenite and graiutei 
and are exposed only along the western edge of the plateau. 
Beyond these, limestone is the prevailing rock, the lower po¬ 
tion probably corresponding to the Devonian limestone ^ the 
Nonhem Shan Stales, but it includes also fossiliferoua beds w 
Permian age which are found east of Taunggyi. Purple son 
straws are either Ciuliifd or folded in among the limeslooes, 
‘ C. 9, MiiUlemi^ Cowntf Cttitgiiaf Sunny tf 

IIJ. 
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and may represent \l\t MesojcOEc sandsEones found between 
Hsipiw and LashJo^ Sub-rccent beds of conglomemie sands 
and loams occupy lonyitudinal valleys between die ridges of 
limestone. 

Along the western border runs a belt of /arai forest reaching Bolstiy. 
to about 2^000 feet+of which the most conspicuous constituents 
aio bambcKis, and climbers like S/a/A^ 

IctAw and Con^ea Froin 3,500 to .t,ooo feet the 

hills are clad with vegetation of a different character and 
composed of much larger trees, com|irising such genera as 
ScAf'mi, SaMranja^ Thi^tma, DnIA^rgia^ CaiSaf/Mma^ Ba$iAima, 
Termifta/ia, Zdr^rr/nvwifflp and Qu^fvs* Several 

arboreous are also to be found in thLs belt, Thera 

h a plentiful undergrowth of shrubs and herbaceous plants; 
and feim% mosses^ and Kclieiis abound. At an altitude of over 
4,000 feet the forest gives place to an open rolling plateau of 
rounded grassy bills, with scattered clumps of oaks and pines, 
the vegetation being icmpciate in ebaracter* Splits of 

and Srvfrii'a abound, $s Well as representatives of the more 
tropical genera, such as Ccd&ft&^ns^ and 

many Lal^fa^rK Further particulars about the vegetation of 
the States will be found under the head of Forests. 

The elephant, bison, fsiftt or {Eof and Faumo'^ 

Thinoceros are met with, os well as the tiger^ leopard, and oEher 
felidae^ swamp deer, hog deer, and barking-deer are 

common j beats are widely distributed; but the wild dog and 
the jackal are rare, os also h the serow. Hog are found 
everywhere, and the gibbon and rnonkey^ of various kinds are 
numerous. Among snakes the Russeirs viper is the com^ 
monHest, while the hamadry^di cobra^ and python are all 
occasionally met with. The harrier and kestrel are often seen, 
and Very occasionally the Him^ayon eagle llie ciickoa is a 
regular visitor, and a lark (identical with the English bird) b 
Common. The list of water-fowl, both migratory and indigenous^ 

IS large, and among the rarer visitors may be mcntionod the 
w^xKl-snipe and w'oodcock. 

Portions of the States, such for instance as the country about Chinmtcp 
the town of Kcngtuug and several of the tanii areas, aie very 
unhealthy, but on the whole the climate is fairly temperate 
and salubrious. In the deej>er valleys the dimate Is humid in 

* H. Collett MII^ w, BL tlcmilcfp * Om & ColIcCtioa of froia 

Upper lignu mod the StlAn Sikm.' (J^rnel ^ lA^ Litrmm 
BifiattXv vol- ncriil.) 

fev, Rj £ 
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ihemuj'ieftson. and verf hot dunng Marcli Mid Apnl; on 
uplands the heat during the day in those two months « cm* 
sScrable, but there is alwj,-* all appe^bk drop m ti e 
temperature at night. In I>MCinbor and January frost « qo^ 
common, and even in Mawkmal, one of the lowest 
thcmtomc^er has V^en known to fall to 

head^uflttera station of Taunggyi has a mean temperature ot 
66* The rainfall throughout is moderate, lessening 
the'east. In Tounggyi the annual average is a^mt 60 inches, 
and at Thamakan (HsamOnghkam) m the Myclat about 3*- 
It cannot be said with certainty who wc« the oiigmal to* 
habitants of the Shan States, but it is probable that the Tm 
(sec NoaTiiiiKif Shan Statiss) came into a county alr^y 
occupied by Was, PalautigSi. Yins, Taungthus. and Kartmi, 
At any rate Hurmese authority was undoubtedly brought to 
bear on the Southern Shan States long before permanent 
control was gained over Hsenwi, which was early m the seven¬ 
teenth century, when the Mao Shan kingdom came to an end. 
In the rcmoicT parts Burmese suaera.nty was practically with, 
out effect in those early days, but in the nearer States ,i w^s 
an active and ojipressive reality which slowly crept cjistwanl, 
despite the Influence of China. Wasted by internecine waffjue 
of the most savage description, and by the 
Buimans, the Slates in time declined in power. 1 he swem- 
ment of Ava fostered feuds both beiwceaa the Slates and 
within them, m as to keep their rulers too weak for resislancfr 
Risings were pul down by calling out troops from the sur* 
rounding principalities, who were only too ready to 
the rebellious area; in fact, some of the States are but no ^ 
beginning fully to recover from the effects of those ttoubloiu 
days. The chief centre of Bumjese administration in ttie 
years proccdiitg the annenation of Up^ Burma was Mongi^ 
the capital of the most powerful chiefi where an olhoer 
the title of EoAmamiH/Aa had his head-quarters. Troops wer 
kept here and at Paikong. in Karennt, opposite Mbngjjm, ^ 
latter for the purpose of watching the Red Karens. 

Residents were appointed to the courts of all 'be^Siati^ 
their counsels received but scant aitunlion aeress the Salw^ 
As at present, the Sawbwas administered their own cha^ 
and eacreised powers of life and death, and, "hat was pfo^ ^ 
more important, collected taxes. There wa-S 
oppression, though it was always ‘-S 

Remove to another State. After the d«dt of kir« 

Min the admmiitmtinn tollupsed, as 
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lying parts of the Burmese domitiioRs, Tbo first chief to 
nevoll was the Sawbwa of Kengtung acro^^s the Salwcciif who 
quarrelled with his suzerain oi^r the appoititrn^nl of a new 
SAwbwn to the ncighbouriTig State of Kenghung (now in Chinese 
tenritoT}'), in&ssacrcd the Burmese Resident and stan'^and burnt 
Kr;nghung+ Thlbaw was too weak to retaliate^ and the 

powerful chief of Mongnai joined in the revoltj followed by 
the Snw^hwnii of Alongnawng and Lswksiwk. These more 
accessible SiaieSr however* on joining the genera] rebellian^ 
were overrun by the Bumiefie troops* stnd the three Sawbwas 
had to lake refuge in Kengtung in rSS|, Here the first 
attempt was made at a Shan coalition with the intention of 
throwing off the Eunnese yoke* and it appears jiroliabtc that 
only the imeapecEed annexation of Burma itBelf by the British 
prevented the formation of a powerful Shan kingdom. A 
leader wits selected in the Linbin prince* a nephew of king 
Mindon, who had escaped the wholesale massacre of the royal 
family by I’hibaw's servants, and who arrived at Kengtung at 
the very time when the British e^^pedition was being dispatched 
to Mandalay^ The Burmese troops had been withdrawn, and 
it was a question of forcing on the States* some more or less 
unwilling, the ruler the allies had choseru The Linbin faction 
crossed the Salween early in iS&6 ; Mdngnal wa^ attackedp and 
an unfrocked named Tw^cl Nga Lu, who had been 

administering the State since the Saabwa's flight, was driven 
out; the rightful ruler was restored, and the I-awk.sawk and 
MOngnawng chiefs regained their dominions, 1’he alhts, who 
were soon joined by the south-western and many of the ^lyekt 
States* next set themselves to the task of persuading or com¬ 
pelling the other States to accept the Linbin prince as their 
leader. To this end they turned their attention to Kehsi 
Mansam, ^fongkiing^ and Laihka, which had fumiabed troops 
to drive the ^Tongnai Sawbwa from his kingdoni; the last was 
ravaged from end to end, and the two former fared nE!arly as 
badly. About the same time Afongpan in the south was 
raided by tlie hfawbmai rulcTp and the capital was sacked- 
The Sawbwa of Lawksawk then proceeded lo avenge himself 
on Yawnghwe, to which the former Slate had been subordi¬ 
nated by the Burmese govcrrimcnt+ w^hen the Sawbwa Jled to 
Kengtung; but the Sawbwa of Yawnghwe had by this time 
tendered his allegiance eo the British Government, and, with 
some of the Myelat States behind him, was able to maintain 
himself against the Unbin confederai^y, which had been press' 
ing DO him from the north and east. It was not, however^ 
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until the arrival of an cKpedition un^der 

i 8S£ that the investment of Yawnghwe and la > 

This expedition sorted from Klamgdel m Meik rk 
SSt. and enwnntored some alight opposition from the 
foroes. but beyond this there no 
the submission of Yawnghwe and the 
obtained without dlfiSculty, and the 

<than States was installed in his charge, a post being eslab- 

fi HoTsidman on the lolo Yawnghje^ 

The submission of these States was followed ^ 

south-wesiem States, where there 

Red Karens, and the Superintendent then ca Ind “f* 

was of Mbngnai and Mdngpawn the most ™ 

coalition, to submit to the British Government. 

merely withdrew to their territories. Matters were 

TtZ stage by the States of latihka, Mdngkung and Keh« 

Mansam. which had suffer^ at the ^^^’"Xtaha- 

federaoiMmd which t«t the opportuni^ of 

lorv raid on Mdngpawn, the Siwbwa of which wa.v the Linbin 

prince’s most influential supporter. The 

Lly after driving the hostile Sawbwa of I^iwk^wk 

ciliarionof the chiefe and the submission of 

The prince himself surrendered and was d^^ted and by n^ 

, 837^11 the cis^alween Shan Stat« had been 

British Tuk and were free from disturbance. Hre bupe 

lendcnt in 1887-8 made a lout throughout the 

received the personal submission of the Sawbwas, seitlmg _ 

relations to the Government and to each other, wit out a - 

being fired. Some trouble was caused by the 

Nga tu, who in tSSS was able to dnve ou 

Sawbwa and stablish himself m his capital, but 

eventually shot in the same year. I’he 

with Twei Nga Lu was called upon to quell ^ 

the Southern MyelrU Statcig which had bew ^ J 

the chief of Yawnghwe, and, after it h^ sett e ^ 

Mdncnai, had to lum its attention to Mawltnuu. 

been invaded and reduced to vassal^e^^ ^“"'^^^toblished 
of Eastern Karenni, or Gantaiawadi. Order was ^ 

in Mawktnai. but in June. t 8 S 3 , s^i lossj 

State. He was, however, driven back w ith ^ 

and as he refused to come in, a puniUto tftwlawi hi* 

Sawlon, his capital, in 1889 and, on his ^gh^ 

heir, was appointed in his place, finally, the enS 
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on the farther side of the Saiween submitted in 1&50* Con- 
sidcrahlc dL^^culiieB arose with Siam about this time concerning 
certain ttans-Sahvcen dependencies of Mawkmaip Mortgpan^ 
and Karenni. In TSSg-90 an Anglo-Sisirnest Coinmissiimt in 
which the Siamese Government decKned to join at the last 
moment, pkartitioned these tracts, and the Siamese garrisona 
were withdrawn from so much of the country' as was found not 
to belong to Siam. The demarcation of this frontier w'as finally 
carried out by a joint Commission, in 1S9J-3. The Anglo- 
French boundary settled in ifi94-^5K when the State of 
KengchHig was divided between the two countries,^ the Mekong 
forming the boundary, and the cis-Melcong portion being 
added to Kengtung. The boundary of the Kengtung State and 
China w'as settled by the Angti>Chinese Boundary Commission 
of 

The most important pagodas are thcKc at Angtetig and 
Thandaung in Yawnghwc, said to have been built by nbamma 
Thawfca Min (Asoka) and Anawrala; their annual festi^-als 
arc largely attended. In the l^ngtara Slate is the Shwe- 
onhmin pagoda, a richly gilt shrine in a grotto in the hiU-sidc- 
The side and roof of the cave are crowded with statues of 
Buddha and emblems of the faith. There is a larger atteri- 
dance at its festival than at any other in the Southern Shan 
States, except perhaps that of Mdngkting. In the Poibi StaJe 
is the Tame |iagoda, covered on the upper half with copper 
plates and much revered. Both the Fangtara and Foila 
pagodas arc said to have heal built by Asoka and repaired 
by Anawrata of Pagan. 

The pojMjkticin of the Southern Shan States in t^oi was Are* mil 
77°^S55*’ dtstributian is given in the table on the next 2^**' 
page, which ishows considerable variation in density of popu¬ 
lation. The small States of Fangrni and Naumgwaviii are as 
thickly populated as the delta Districts of Lower Burma. With 
the exception of Vawnghvi'e* none of the larger Sawbwaships 
show a high figUfe^ and the average for tho States is only 
about half that for the Province as a whole. 

The predominant race ate the Shans (see NouxitKitS' Shaw Rum mnd 
Stat^)^ who numbered jaitjoo in igoi* They inhabit the *^l^ 
entire Shan States iu varying projiortioias, forming the greater 
part of the population of the eastern divkton, and being the 
most numerous of the many races inhabiting the Kengtung 
State across the SalweeiL fn the central divlsiori they are not 
in the majority, the TaungpLhus taking their pl&cCi and they 
tend to confine themselves to the valley^ as along the Nam 
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Tarebpolt. In thes« States and in Loilong they are, however. 
numeiDcu. In the rest of the Myelat States ih^ ^ 
represented. Next in importance from a numencal 
view are the Tausgthos, of whom there were 
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igtji. They abound most in the southern Stales of the centnal 
divisionn forming the entire htll popukUon there; and are 
strongly represented in all but the Northern Myeloi StateSj 
gathering most thickJy on the mountains bordering Burina 
proper. Gonsiderabte numbers of ihtrn inhabit the western 
half of the iinstem division^ but in the Salween valley and in 
the noTth-easlom States th^ are practically iinltrK>wni The 
Danus* a race of mixed Btirman and Shan origin, and to a 
large extent speaiers of Burmese, numbered 50,900 in 1901. 
They are the prepemderatir^g race in the Northern Myelat 
States, and are strongly represented in the northern Stales of 
the central division. The total in 1901 of tl^e Imthas (lake^ 
dwellers), who inhabit the valley of the Ink and of the 
Upper Nam Pilu^ was 50,500. The Htiin Shans^ numbering 
41,500, ate practically confined to the Kengturig State beyond 
the Salween, where too are fourtd the hill-dweUmg Kaws or 
Akhas (a6,f>oo),thc Lu Shans (i6,soo), i^nd the Was (2^800). 
ThcTaungyos (16,500), a hill tribe* who have been hitherto 
clarified with the 'raungthus, but who are probably more 
closely allied with the Eurmnns, are met with in the centre 
of the Myelat division; the Karens (iS,7o<») live in the 
southern Slates of the central and eastetn divisions bordering 
on KakESPii, and the MuhsOs (15^800) <a TibetcKBurman 
community who appear to be connected with the Lisaws) 
on the highest hills in the etst of the Ker^ung State, The 
PALAUJiOS in i9or numbered ir, 5 oo. They are now^here 
thickly disEnbuted, but Hire spread over all the northern half 
of the Southern Shan States from Burma proper to the 
Salwceni as well as in purls of Kengtung. The radaungs 
(7,3 cw)p a Katen comintinity, best known to Europeans by 
reason of ihe brass rings with which iheir women elongate 
their necks, form a large part of the population of MOngpai, 
a State in the extreme south western comer, on the Kiuenni 
border. Only ta,ioe Bunnam were enumerated in the States 
in 1901* although 9*i7«J »cre returned as ordinarily 

speaking Burmese. Less important from a numencai point 
of \^ew are the Riangs or Yius <3,100), a pre-Shan tribe of 
Mon-Anam extmciiofi, inhabiting the north-eastem cis-Salween 
5tate?i^ and very clcKcly allied with the FaSaungs ; and the 
Zaycin Karens (4*14^) I^ilong^ the southernmost State of 

the Myelat divisiom 'I’hcre were not quite t,ooo Chinese in 
tqoi, most of whom were bom in the Status. Accordii^ to 
religion, Buddhists In 1901 numbered 696,^00, and Animists 
(mamly tram-Salween non-Shan tribes) 69,900. Compara- 
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lively fei# Musalmans and Hindus are found. AlmMt the 
onlv iwtives of India arc Government servants and followers. 

ChLtirms numbered ., 5 * 8 . of ’ho™ 

The ^mcriom Baptiai Mkssion station Mongnni* m the 
eastern dmston, and at Kengiung. 'rhe population t 5 «pe«<Jcnt 
upon agriculture in 1901 was SM.ioo, or 68 (w cent, of the 
to^;^d of this total a62.4oo persons, or about h^f, were 
dependent aimoat wholly on (shifting) cultivation. 

Oiltivation in the Souiliem Shan States may be grouped 
under three heads: irrigated crops, ‘dry’ field wops, and 
eaidcn oops. There are no regolarly instructed canals, 
twt advantage is taken of cveiy' stream tn the country, and 
hy means of weirs and amall distribution channels, or aatei- 
wheels where the banks are high, large areas m the volleys are 
irriiiaied. Terraced fields also, fed by the waters of mountain 
brooks, are constructed with great labour whercrer the ground 
allows, and the agricultural conditions are such that iti some 
of the more favoured tocaliiies as many as three crops a y^ 
are gaUrered from irrigated land. T he “diy crops of wli|ch 
the most important is faunxya rice, depend upon the taioMl 
for the moisture they require. There is nothing peeuliM to the 
Southern Shan States in the methods of cultivation, 

which have been described b the NortHEHIt Show STATsi 
Irrigation in the case of garden cultivation is effected moinly 
by hand from wells and other sources. 

Rice is the staple food-gtab ; wheat is also grown, but chieny 
- Y , for the use of the foreign residents. Potatoes, capsicums, 

onions me produced m considerable quMtities and espori^ . 
pal enjw. other important crops arc maize, PiiUet, beanSy sugar c> 
and gram. Colton is cultivated over a large area, stsamum 
and ground-nuts are grown for the oil they produce, an 
rhea plant for the sake of its fibre, which is b large dem^ 
among the local shoe and sandal-makeis. On the higher 
nmges the cultiration of iAanmi trees, the leaves of which 
used for cigur-wrappers^ is eaicnsive; and here poppy 
indigo arc also grown. Cinnamon is found in some of me 
Stales. Totiacco is a universal crop, and the Langhkii vanety 
has a wide reirutation. T‘he principal garden crops are pm®' 
BppIcSt bananas, oranges^ limes and citrons, cust^^jd sipp ^ 
gua^'BS, pomegmnates, peaches and pita ms; 
havti be^n tried with succesi &t Taunggyi. In the o 
^-alleys coco-imt and atcca palms Sourish- Tea is indigei^^ 
though the Itjaf h of very poor quality, and coffee has 
successfully grora in SamkSL and Hsahtung. 
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Witb ihe increasing popuklion the area under cultivation is 
gradually extending, but* except in the Myelat, no reliable 
^(alistics of the acreage under crop tiow and in the past are 
available. In tbc Myclat* exclusive of Loilong^ about 40 square 
mile-s are cultivated, wore than one^third of w hich ts ifn'gated. 

The people arc timid in regard to experimental cultivation, 
and in const^qucnce no new varieties liave supplanted the indi¬ 
genous staples. 

Cattle-breeding is carried on extensively throughout thcCfltilr.&c, 
States. The Taungthua are bom cattle and pony-breeders, 
and in Itast Yamighwe and the States in the Htamhpak 
vftlley» where they predominate, the rearing of li%'e^och is 
freely carried on. Coin's are never niilked, the calves being 
allowed to suckle at will; and the village bulls are permitted 
to roam about with the herds. CflUk are not used for plough- 
work in the Shan States ; but buffaloes are extensively bred in 
every State for local agiicultuml work+ and in the States of 
Kehsi Mansann and M&ngnawng for export also. Ponies ore 
bred largely in the States of Mongkungt Kehsi Mansara, Mong-^ 
nawng, and East Yawnghwep and to a limited extent geucraHy 
throughout the States, but unfortunaiely sudicient attention is 
not given to the selection of sires. The result is that the 
ordinary |iony now procurable is a very indifferent iminral. In 
some States the chiefs keep Arab stallions^ and there is keen 
competition for llietr foals. The sinaller animals are spotted 
to Chiengmai, where a diminutive Ofiimol is preferred, if showy. 

Two Persian donkey stallions were at one lime placed in ^-orious 
parts of the Slates, but mule-brecding did not prove popular, 
and the experiment w-as discontinued An indigenous goal, 
of a small black variety, is bred in the Kengtung State, but 
otherwii^e goat-breeding is in the hands of Ind^ resi¬ 
dents, who confine thctnselves for the most part to imported 
varieties. Sheep are not indigenous- Several kinds have 
been tried, but with little success. It seems probable, 
however, that a hardy breed from the hills in India would 
do well. 

Grazing is abundant both in the rsifls and in the dry season. 

At the beginning of the wet season rattle-disease (anthrax, 
rinderpest^ f^rriu, glanders, &c.) is nearly alwaj.'s present in 
some part of the States. Occasionally the disease is im|Kjrted 
along the Government coit-rood or by the caraA'ans fmm 
Cbmji, but much is due to rarclessness in the grazing of 
animals on |[>w-l)Tng and swampy ground. Since the engage¬ 
ment of trained veterinary o^istonLs at the cost of tite chiefs^ 
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the live sloct has been better caTcd for 6nd the segregflUon. of 
diseased animals is now practised. ^ 

The most important fisheries ate in the Inle Lake (\ awn- 
thwe). and on the Nam PihJ, which drains that piece of water, 
I'h.se fisheries ate of greit value, and yield a coostdemble 
revenue to the Yawnghwe Sawbwa. Besides stippljing the 
local twmis, salted and dried fish ate exported to all p^ts of 
the States frotn tbe YavTighwt fishing arc-a. In the a 
dose season is observed during the Buddhist Unt Ihe 
spawning beds are carefully preserved and supplied mth food, 
in the: shEpe of rice, ground-nut, and sesimiutri paaic* &Ci 
Undet native rule Uie tight of the paramount power to the 
forests in the Shan Slates was always asserted, ^d the 
principle has been followed since anneiiaiion. The right to 
the timber eatiacled from their States is reserved to the British 
Govemment by tite Sawbwas’ sattadf, and revenue ta pai^ 
whether the trees arc extracted by the SswbwM iheitiKlves 
by private contrartora. The distribution of the forests in the 
Southern Shan States is dependent chiefly wi the 
The average height of the Shan plateau is prolabiy between 
a,«» and 3,000 feet above sca-lei'cl} but the hills fTcquendy 
exceed 7,000 and sometimes 8,d(» feet The lower-lying 
stTHinis are fringed by a very narrow bell of evc^en forest. 
This gives place almost at once, higher up, to a dry d^duo _ 
forest, frequently of the tWdfV type. Teak is limited to _ 
deciduous belt, and is larely found above 3,000 
scquently, as even the minor wat*fsheds 
this elevatiom, teak occurs only in luirrow belts [watlel to^ 
streams. Other chareeteristic trees of the deciduous 
are: /jiViirarfa (Jfjf/ia 

carpm {Pinta^^ siamtHsit% tmt}^ \ _ 

eititsa), and iAitsl (Afufanorr^i mitata). At from *> 5 °^ _ 
3, £00 feel the deciduous forest may be associated with pm 
iPirnti AffrJtutii). This tree is r&re west of the Nam feng, i" 
never forms pure forest. At 3,500 feet ririKS b^S 

to appear i and finally at 4,000 feet the deciduous for^t 
appears, and its placB is taken cither by pure foTKl of 
Kk^sya, or by mixed forest of broad-lcaved sf^es, et^ 
teriited by oaks, chestnuts, and ScMmat, At ' 5 ^ ^ 

pine or oak forests are geneniliy replaced by a **hado- 

evergreen forest, containing magnolias, Lauriaiait m r 

deiHlTniTs. , , . ^ |rt 

The forests can best be considered in detail with refere" 
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iKe diftirmge basins. These are live in number, aU containing 
leak md other valuable timbefi In order of their economic 
importance they may be ranked as foSlows: the Salween, the 
Myitnge (or Nam TuX tbe Mekong^ the Nam Pawn, and the 
Paunglang or Siiiang, In the Salween basin it ts said that 
MOngnawflg once contained leak forests. These have riow^ 
liowever^ b^n completely destroyed by reckless overworking. 
Only the States tn the lower course of the Salween and its 
tHbutarieSj the Nam Pang and Nam Teng, now possess teak; 
and working-plans hnvG been prepared for the forests of Keng- 
hkam, Mongnait and Mdngpan, where the teak area exceeds 
300 square miles* Most of these forests have been over- 
worked^ and the foresls of Mawkinai and of the Mdngjm and 
M^nghsai sub^tatea of Kengtung are too exhausted for ex¬ 
ploitation at present, though ihe leak tracts arc cilenisue. The 
limber extracted from these forests is floated down the Salween 
to the Kado forest d^pAl above Moulmein, The teak forests 
in the Nam Tu drainage area are mostly coniined lo I^wk- 
saw% from which timber is extracted by way of the Nam Lang 
and the Nam Tu, to be collected at Ava^ where the latter 
fitfCam^ there known as ihe Myilngc, falls into die Irrawaddy* 
^rhe working of the forests in Kengtung in the Mekong drain¬ 
age area has been taken in hand reccntlyj. but all the lirid>er 
from this tract is destined for the French market at Saigon^ 
The Nam Pawn drainage area includes the valleys of the Nam 
Piiu and Nam Tamhpak, It ctintains but little teak, and the 
streams are too full of obstructions to be of use for floating 
timber. The forests of Loilong on the Paunglaung dminage 
area imvQ been reported as not worth cxplmiing, owing to their 
small value and their remoloicss. The minor forest irroducta 
indudc lac, turpentine, /Af/Jl, i/mnaf leaves^ BofAmind JSrtw, 
rubber, Chinese varnish, and cones, Cutch bcaring tracts ore 
said to be fairly common, but have for the most jmrt been 
ruined by reckless cutting. Details of the export of lac and 
(from the -Ji/trrrt) are ^ven below under 

Commerce and Trader Turpentine and Chinese varnish (from 
the AA^un’fti irW^fikj) could be exported in large quantities, 
but as yet little business has been done in either commodity* 
Kuhber has been exported from Kengtung, but the cost of 
earriogc is ton grst to allow of its being sold at a profii. The 
^ptAmeria ifjw is said to be common near the Salween s it Is 
ujicd locally for the manufacture of strong fishingdinKS, and is 
a very valuable product The wholesale girdling of unmarkcL 
able tcak> the carelesj logging of the timber, and the ruinous 
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/flHflnvi system of cultivation have done imrocasunibk 
to the forests of the Shan States, and the ruin brought about 
by the losi-named cause incrcaacB annually, Ihe eutch forests 
have been neirty destroyed by esccssive anti ihoughtlew worlt- 
ing The forest revenue from the Southern Shan States in 
i,>04 ^as Rs. 67,65a. to which Kengtong coninbutcd 
Rs. 34,000, Mawktnai Rs- i 3 , 5 * 4 . Mdngpan Rs- 17,736^ a™* 

Mdngnai Rs. 15,344- , , . . 

Coal is found in the State of Lathka and in the Mjelat, 
but in neither locality is it worked. Reports on its value arc. 
however, lavourahle. Washings for gdld ate earned on m the 
stream-beds at variou.s localities, but nothing in paying quanuty 
has yet rewarded the washers. Silver, lead, and plumbago are 
mined in a small way in the Myclat, and iron occurs in sooie 
quantity In Uihlca and Samka, in the former State giving 
cmplot'ment to a number of villages. Copper ore, so far a.s is 
known, occurs only in the Myulat, In the trans-Sdween sub- 
Slate of Mbngpan, and in Namtok, saltpetre is coll^ed, and 
mica (but of no marketable site) is gathered on the ^”8- 

A few spinels of very poor quality have been found in Mai^* 
niai and elsewhere, but rubies have not been met with, and 
neither jade nor amber is known to esUt. fine potmry ^ T 
worked in Mdngkiiug, Yawnghwe, and Satnka. Laterite JS ^**. 1 * 
everywhere, and limestone has been largely employed m bmW- 
ing houses and offices in Taunggyi, and is used extensive y or 
metalling Govcmment roads. Ume-burJiing is a common oectt- 


pation among the SKans. 

CoEtorfc-weaviog i$ carried on in practically every ouse m 
the States, and all articles of wearing apparel among Uiepooi^ 
drt^iscs nre woven on ihe spot fifom locjdly growTk cotton. ^ ^ 
ihe neighbourhood of the Inle luike in the Yawnghwc State silK- 
weaving is an imponant tndusliy, the silks having a hn^ 
superior to those of the Mandalay looms. Embroidery (or 
Tticirc: corriXtly a species of lapcatiy work) is practised among 
the Taungthus and Taungyos, being mostly applied to curtains 

and women's hiBxd-dresscs. ■ t f 

In gold and silver-work the local goldtmiths are but littfc u 
at all, behind the artificers of Burma; but. though deft, 
lack individuality, for the deiigns in use are mainly . 

on Burmese originals. The iron-work made loc^ly w , 

most port confined to ankles of domestic and 
utility, such as ploughshares, bos, axes, choppers, set _ ^ 
lon^ and tripods for cooking pots ; and these am ma c mai 
in LaLhka, where iron is smelted* though dds of 
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qualily are foiled in M^ngkiing Jmd K^hai Miuisjinr Very 
little work is done in wood^ or ivory. Pottery is a wide¬ 

spread industry^ All v^sets for domestic use are oiajiufacturcd ; 
and in artistic wwk the potters of Mdngkungi Yawngliwf;^ snd 
Samka have a wide reputation^ the glazed work of Hcina (^^ng- 
kung) atid Kyaw^ktaing (Yaw-nghwe) being especially popular. 

Mat-w^eaving is a universal emplofmeat during seasons of 
leisure from agncultuml operajionsj, but the products are 
usually rough. I^oqucr-work its centres in the States of 
Uuhka and Mdngnai. In the former the industry gives em- 
plo)^ment to a large number of families near the capita^ but 
the Shan lacquer-work is generally inferior to that of l^'lagan- 
Basket-weaving is fairly well distributed through the country, 
and umbrellas and hats made of ^tnboo spothea 

are produced at various towns. In the State of Kenghkans the 
manufauture of Shan paper from the bark of a species of 
mulberry-tree {Er^kss&Hifia has assumed consider¬ 

able proportions. 

The chief centres of trade are at Taunggyi, M5ngh5awk (Fort CmnBxttx 
Stednian)^ Par^long (in I.athkaX Kehsi Mansaoir Langhkii 
(Mawkmai), S&nika, and Hsahtung, Most of the chiefs arc brge 
traders, and many of their ofiScials follow suit; at Panglqog 
and Kehsi Mansam and in the Hsahtung State whole com¬ 
munities arc endrely dependent on tiade^ and engage m 
agriculture only to a limited e-ttenL A cOMtierable portion 
of the internal trade consists of cart trafhe from the plains to 
Taunggyi and Mdughsank. From the former pack-bullocks 
carry merchandise isstwards j from the latter it is borne south¬ 
wards by nvtt to Kajenni. Internal trade U sdll largely in tlic 
hands of cara%M trader^ who employ bullock tfunsport. 

External trade is with Burma on the one lamd^ and with 
China and Siam on the other. The expom to Burma by 
all routes in 1905-4 were valued at 47^ lakhs. 'ITie value 
of the forest produce exported to Moultnem and to Ava 
down the SeJwccn and Myitnge rivers in that year amounted 
to 10 lakhs^ the greater part being teak timber. Nearly 
[ Zpoco head of catsJc, I'aked at 7 kkhs, and more than 1^000 
ponies and mules, valued at a lakhs, were sent down during 
the year to Burma. Other exports included lac (valued at 
6 lakhs), potatoes (0^4 lakh), and other vegetables and fruits 
{i-5 bkhs); ^'amishes, provisions of ^^ou* kinds, Shan paper 
for umbrellas and ornaments, leathern goods, gums and resins 
{including ih'/si), turmeric, silk piece goods, tAanaf/ytt (for 
dgar-wrappeni), sesatnum and ground-nut oil, iron implomoits^ 
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and liicquered bo*es and Wls- The imports from Bumna in 
the same y&t were valued at 

European cotton piece-goods (ii lakhs), silk goods (3-9 ^k^), 
dried foh (iH lakhs), bold nuts (1-7 salt (1-3 

cotton iwLst and yam {1-9 ’^I'hs). petrokum (t lakh), ^.tlei. 
goods (i lakh), apjjarei, metal work, sugar, wheah and dru^ 
of various kinds in smaller quantities. Most of the trade with 
Burma, whether carried in carts or on bullocks, by 
Government cainoad from 'I'auitggyi to Than, although the 
bullock-tracks through the Nattcik pass to Myittha m 
District and through Miingpai to Toungoo arc also used. 

A certain amount of trade passes via the Northern ShM 
States to Upper Burma, being registered at Ma>myo. To 
China and Siam the exports are much the same as to Bur™; 
from China the chief imports are straw hats, copper and iron 
«x»klng poW, gold-lcnf, for-lined coats, silk, sum. opt™- 
smoking requisites, sulphur, camphor, drags and other articles; 
from Siam they include cutch, raw »lk, bctel-nui^ and ket^ 
sene oil. The China and Siam trade is not registered, arid 
statistics of its TOlurac and value cannot be given. The miun 
route of the Chinese trade is through Kengtui^ and the 
Northern Shan States, that of the Siamese trade through 
M(>ngpan. 

ftframur There are as yet no railways, but a light railway on the 

cammiuiK- ^ 5 gauge is projeccedj to connect the itmin Rangoon' 

Mandalay line with Taunggyi. A few roads have been 
constructed. The principal land highway is the Thart-Taunggyi 
road (los miles in length), This thoroughfare starts from 

Thazi on the Burma Railway, and the first 41 ““Ic* ^ 

in Bunna. ft then passes through the Ksamdnghkam Slate foe 
34 miles, then through the Yawnghwe State for 30 niiles, and 
at Tannggyl It is metalled and bridged for its entire 
length, and is very largely used by carts and mule and bull** 
caravans. A count taken at a given point showed that al»W 
forty carts passed that point daily. There are ten furmshed 
inspection bungalows at suitable intervals along the route. 
The Sinhe-Port Stedman branch road (14 miles) is an im- 
metalkd cart-road branching off near the 9 and mile of roe 
Thaii.Taungg)i road. It has good timber bridges and ho 

entitely in the Yawnghwe Stat& A furnished inspect^ 
bungalow is situated at Mawlikhsat, 3 miles from its 
with the Thaii-Taunggyi road, and another at Fort Siedmaii, 
■07 mites from Tbad. The Taunggyi-Wanpong cart-rt»fl 
(69 miles) forms part of the propo^ Taiuiggyi-KetigiKhB 
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c^t-road. It is unmetialled but bridged, and the Urst ii miles 
will probably be metalled shortly. It passes through the 
roHowing States: Yawnghwe miles), Hopong m[|e$X 
M^ngfiav^TL (ii) miles), Laihha (9 miles), and hltingaai 
(9I miles); and five rumished irtspeccion bungalovrs stand on 
\U The Wanpong-Takaw cart-road as far os K)njsaw]c (4i milea) 
is a continuation of the Taunggyi-Wnnpong cart-road towards 
Kengtung. It is unmetal] cd blit bridged, and has four in¬ 
spection bungalows. The whole of it in the MOngnoi State. 
I'he mule-road from Fort Stedtnan to Kcttgtimg starts from 
near the 145th mite of the Stnhe-Fort Stcdmun branch road, 
close to Fort Stedmati, and a i mile* farther on jdns the 
Tflunggyi-Wnnpong cart-road near Hopong; it then lcav« 
the latter highway at Mdngpawii and goes 77 miles to H-saikao 
and thence to Kengtung. It passes through the following 
Slates: Yawnghw^c (ao^ miles), Hopong (1 mile), Mdngpawfll 
{6 inUes\ htdngnai (64 miles), and Kenghkam (7 miles) i and 
five inspection bungalows arc situated along if. Feeder-roads 
(bridged but not metalled), constructed by the chiefsi connect 
X^wksawk, the States in the Nam Tatnhpak volley, Karenni, 
I^aihlUr Mdngkiing^ Kehsi Mansam, M<ingnal, Mdngnawng, 
and Mawkmai with the Coyemment cart-road. Similar trucks 
travel north and south of the Thad-Taunggyi road ihrcugh the 
Myelafc Suites^ 

With the exception of the Nam Pilu, none of the rivers of 
the States is rwvigahle for any great distaiwe^ the Salween 
itself being loo much obstructed by rapids^ Country boats 
navigate the Nam Pilu berween l^ikaw, Fort Stcditmn (the 
mart for Kiircnni)i Samka, and MOngpoL There axe nine 
ferriffl across the Salween, three across the Nam Pangt four 
across the Nam Teng^ and two across the Nam Pawn, The 
ferries at Hko-ut (on the Nam Tertg), Kenghkam (on the 
Nam Pang), and the Ta Kaw (on the SaJ woen) are on the 
main rood to Kengtung^ and are subsidized by CovemmenL 
The other ferries are kept up by the chiefst and small tolls 
are levied. 

A daily postal service plies between Thazi, Hsamdnghkam^ 
Fort StedmaiH and Taunggyi, mule tiiLnspozt being used. 
Weekly services are maintained between Fort Stedman and 
Loikaw m Karenni, and between Taungg^ri and l^ilcm, 
Mdngnoi, and Kengtung. Letter-boiea me placed at several 
of the chief places througbout the States and iheir contents 
are collected periodically^ this subadiaj)^ postal service bcillg 
maintained by the chiefs. 
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The lain&U of ihe States is, on the whole, ample and 
reltable, the populatton is spaise, and the soil is not 
Thus, except for a scaitity of food^giains m Lwhka, m 1S89, 
caused hy the ravages of the rnoopa of the I.mbm conf^etacy, 
wtien several people died of want of food, there has been no 
famine in the countiy within recent years. 

The Southein Shan States are administered by a Super 
interdent and Folitiail Offieer <a loembcir of the Burma 
CommiMion) at Taunggyi, with Assistant Supenntcndenis at 
Kengtung, in charge of the Kengtung State; at Tha^^ Of 
Hsamfinghtam, in chaige of the Myelat division and Va^mg- 
hwe U 6 States); at Taunggyi, 5 n charge of the t^tral ton 
(a Stipes) i At Loslcm^ in charge «f the eastern divisKm (i s , 

und at Taunggyi as head-quarters fVssistant and treasury officer. 
A sub-lreaswry officer and headHquarters magistrate r«ides at 
Kengtung, A certain amount of control is exercised by i e 
Superintendent and Political Officer over the Karcnni Stai^ 
which do not fortn part of British India and ate not dealt wtlh 

in the present article. 

Under the supervision trf the Supeonlendcnt and Political 
Officer and bis Assistants, the chief^ known as Sawbwas, 
Myozos, and Ngwegunhmus, control their own States, esercisinf! 
revenue, civil, and criinina] jurisdiction therein. There are in 
all 9 Sawbwas; 18 M)was, and 11 Ngw^nhmus. 

Civil The system of crimifi^ and civil justice administration 

ju^ceatid throughout the greater part of the Southern hhan 

S tjUM is the same as thai oblainlng in the Noutmefn Shax 
States. In the Myelat States the administration of criim^ 
justice more resembles that of Bunma proper.^ The * 
have all been appointed first or second cUsa magistrates undCT 
the Code of Criminnl Procedure, and the law in force « 
practically that of Upper Buraia. The administration ol civil 
justice in I'aunggyi, and in the stations of Kcn^ung and tort 
Stednian, is vested exclusively in the Superintendent an 
Assistant Superintendents. The Gambling, Excise, t e 
Tiespass, and certain other Acts have been spedally extend 
to ihc civil station of Taunggyi 

Considering the vast area of the Southern Shan State* 
is remarkably little crime; catllfrtheft is the most 
oflence, especially in the northern States of the eastern^ 
and in Western Karenni, The civil courts of the ^ 

freely applied to, succession cases being numerous, and lih^ 
tfon betwijen limber trtudefs is common. Appea* 
in the civil courts of the chiefe lie lo the 
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mtendcnt, and lo H. 4 s 8 iiilarit Supenutendents when so cm- 
powered specmily by notEficMion. 

Budgets for the dlflcroit States are submitlffd imniially for 
the sanction of the Superintendent These budgets show only 
purely Slate rcvcnycp and do not Include the income from 
foresti in cases where chiefs are ilie lessees under Govemmentr 
The principal source of reyeuuc is Land tax is 

collected in many States in kind^ the rate var)ing from State 
to StatCp and is a cess on the number of baskets of seed sown. 

All neac relatives of the chiefs are exempted from taxationp as 
are the tnajorit}' of the ofhciak» both minislers and circle 
officers^ and the headmen of villages. Many families^ mosEly 
resident near the chief towns, hold land free for services 
performed for the chief, such as tilling the chiefs pris^Ate lands, 
acting as servants in various rapacities, liability to be caded 
on to swell the chiePs retinue as occasion requrmes, and to 
serve as local police or as body-guards. Many such tenures 
are hereditary. 

The chiefs control the excise and opium arrangements in 
their charges in accordance vrith the terrus of their safnrds; 
but the>^ are prohibited from permitting opilim, spirilf, fci« 
meuted liquor^ and other aiticid liable to customa duties or 
excise to be sent into Burma from their except in 

accordance with the rulea made by the Go%"crnment and on 
payment of the duties prescribed by those mlcs^ Gcnemlty 
the chic^ administer revenue matters according to local rules 
and customs^ which have been modified only to the extent of 
limiting their power to alienate eommunal lands and to gmnt 
land to persons who are not natives of the Shan Slates, 

Jn 1903-4 the total revenue raised in ibc \arious Slates, 
apart from forest revenue credtlcd lo the Biitiflh Govemmentp 
amounted to 1^9 lakhs, made up as follows : from the Myelat 
division^ i-i lakhs; from the central division (including Vawng- 
hwe)} 3+3 lakhs; Ironi the eosieni division^ 2-4 lakhs ; and 
from Kcngtung, i-i lakhs. The tribute to the British Govern¬ 
ment is fixed for periods of five years. The actual collections 
in 1903-4 were; hem the Myelat di\nsicm, Rs 60,500; from 
the central division (including Yawnghwe), fi lakhs; from 
the eastern division, 1 lakh ; and from Kengtung, Rs- 30,000. 

The chiefs are responsible for the maintenance of law 
order in their States, and the village and circle headmen form ^ 
the real police of the oouriiry, assisted by a few retainers. 

The civil police force consists of only 70 men, tinder an 
Assistant JJistnet Superintendent and a head constable. It is 
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recniited locally, and there is no difficulty in obtaining men lo 
serve, for the pay « highei Ihan in Bun^. 1 he men «e 
armed with cut-down Sniders, and 14 of them ait mounled- 
Half of the force « siaiioned al rauo^, the rest at L^ilcm, 
Thamaltan (Hsamhughkam), Ixiikaw (In Kareniii)^ and Kcng- 
tune, 'rheir duties ore to investigate such cases as the Super¬ 
intendent OT his iVssistanis may direct, and to fiirnish ^0^ 
and patrols. tViih the picservation of order m the States 
they ait not concerned. A miliiaty police lialtalion Mr 
ccntly been formed foi the Southern Shan States, which has 
displaced the troops that formerty composed the garnsons at 
1 ort Stedman and Kengtung. It consists of ten compames- 
nine and a half companies of Indians (Sikhs, Gurkhas, and 
Punjabi Mnsalmftns) and half a company of Shans. It is 
ofHccred by a csomtnandJtnt and fiv(J ossislant coTiiniandants, 
and is distributed at all the principal stations. There are no 
jails in the Slates, only lock-ups at the head quarters, m which 
^ort-term convicts are confined. Long-term jwisoners arc 
sent to the Meilttila jail to serve oui their sentences 

Education In ihc Stales is backward. Considering the U^e 
number of hdl tribes, it is not surprising ihal the proportion 
of literate persons in i9i>t was only 3’fi per cent. (7 males an 
t femalMi). Indigenous teaching docs, however, exist, 0 
every vilt^e of any siae is attached a Buddhist monastery, 
and there such snoaitering of letters as the priests can give is 
imparted. The ordinary peasant is, however, for the most 
part unlettered; for the period of novitiate in the monasieo 
rarely esceeds a single Lent, and, escept in the more neh y 
endowed the monks themselves can scatwiy 

be termed literate; Shan is natually the language taught m 
the religious schools; but lit the Taungthu districts Taung^U 
i» the medium, although it does not [tossess an alpltalrct of it* 
own In the VVestern States the Burmese characters are 
adopted, and in the Eastern the Shan. Among the Inthw in 
the Vawnghwc Slate Burmese alone is taught, and at ah the 
chief places in the larger Stales mona-iterics are managed by 
literate in Burmese, who leach that langua^. very 
few details regarding the number of monastic schoo s a_ 
available, but it has been calculated that there were 354 

Myelat in 1903- C'T. 

(paUces) of several of the wealthier chiefs, where the chiLl 

children and relations receive a rudimeniary education- 
Schools are maintained in conneamn with the 
Baptist Iilission at Mbngimi, where Shan is Uught in addi 
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to En^lbli. In tga% a school for ihe sons of Sham chiefs was 
opened by GovcmEneni At Taunggyi, with a staJOT of one head 
master and three assistaPt-aLa;sters- Admission to this msdtu- 
tjon is coeUlned to sons and relatives of chiefs, dieir officials, 
and respectable commoners- At the beginning of 1905 the 
school contained 70 pupils. The education given is Anglo- 
vernacular (By rmese), and Shan is not uught. 

't'here are ho&pitits at Taunggyi, Hsamdnghkam, Loticnv llcipitth 
and Kengtung ; and dispensaries at Kuheing in Mor^nai, and 
at Kalaw on the Taunggyi-Thazi rood. These coniain accom- 
modaiion for 5a in-patients^ of whom 691 were treated in 
190J. The out-patients tinted during the same year nuni' 
ber^ 99^ and the total of operations wa* 255: The income 

of these hospitals^ derived (with the exception of Rs. 4^3 
subscribed at Taunggyi and Hsarabnghkiiin) from PnoviricEaJ 
funds^ amounted to Rs. 11,qm. 

la j 903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated VkOjii- 
w^iLs 6 ,oS 3, representing j |fler tiOOO of population* 

[Sir J. C. Scott, Lj^/vr Burm^ Gazi//ier (5 vds,, Rangoon* 
1900^1).] 

Shan States, Sou them (Central DivtsionjH,—A group of 
Shall States, Burma, consisting of tbc Sawbftaships of M^ngpoi 
and Law'ksawk with their dependendcs, and die Myososbips 
of Samka (with one depcndaicy)* M’awngwawn, H^htung (wtih 
tw'O dependencies), Wanyin, Hopong (with one dependency), 
Namhkokg and Sakoi. The di^on h in charge of an 
Assistant Superintendent stationed at Taunggyi- 

Shan States, Southern (Eastern DiTOion)-—A group of 
.Shan States, Burma, con^img of the Sawbwashipa of Mdngnni, 

Laihka, Mawkmai, hfOngpan, and Mdngpawn (with ihdr 
dependencies), and the Myozaships of MOtignawngpMongkiing, 
dngfpit, KehsL MansamK Kcnghkam, Monghsu, and KenglOm 
The div-i^ton is in charge of an Assivtant Superintendent 
^stationed at Loilem in the Laihka State near the Taungg)!- 
Kengtung rood- 

Myelat Division (Southern Shan States)-—A group of 
Shan States, Burma, bordering on ihe Meiktila Division of 
Upper Burma, and consisiting of the States of Hsaiii6nghkam+ 
Kyawkku, Kyong, Ijoi^ai, Loimaw, Maw, Mavrnoog, Mawsun, 
Kamhkaip Namtok, IWigmi, Rangtara. Poila, Venpn, and 
l^ilong. They ore in charge of an Assbiani Superintendent 
stationed at HsamOuglikain; (Thanmkan), a village near the 
Thaii-1'aunggyi road. The Asststant Supcrintetident also 
supervises the admuiistration of the Shan Scatc of Yawtighwe. 
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KenEtung fBurmese, A division of the South¬ 

ern Shjin States, Bunna, and a State under a Sawbwa, residing 
Tthe capitah KcnEtung- It is the largest Native State m 
Burma, having an area of about ia,ooo miles, and li 

situated betireen *o°4'and aa" lo^N.and 98 aS 
lying, vrith the eaceplion of a small area betwem the mouth of 
tL Nam Him nver and the Tahaw ferry, entimly eaal of dm 
Salween, On the north It is bounded by the newly dm^ 
Chinese frontier; on the east by China; on the sr^th by t^ 
Ftench Lm territory and Siam; and on the west by the 
Southern Shan States of Mongpafl, Mongnai. and 
and the Northern Shan Stale of MaJigloti, 
separated by the Nam Hha river. It mohjd« the 
of Hsenyawt, Hsctimawns, Mdnghsat, Miingpu, a ^ 
Kenscheng, A good drsal of the eaily history of 
pu^y legendary. It is clear, however, that the State ^ 
suffered much in the past at tlw h^ds of the ^ 

Chmese. both of whom insaded it several times 
middle of the eighteenth smd that of the nmeteem ^ 

±e anneiuttion of Upper Burma are giverr in the artmte on he 
S011TH6IIS Shan States. The country is bnolrcn and mourn 
tainous, the hill ranges liaving a gonial north and so«t^ 
tendency; about two-thsrds of k lies in tbe basm o ^ 
Mekong, and about one-third in the basin of the Salween, ^ 
iralcrshed being a hill range varying from f 
in height. The climate in the valleys is eEtmmely 
during the rains; dense fogs prevail in the cold _ 

the vflJleys art much hotter than theEr altitude wou „ • 

to espect. while the daily mnge of temperature is large. Ki« 
is ihe^ple, but fruit of all kinds is cultivated m the garfem, 
while on the uplands cotton is the mam crop, O'’ "*'® 
hills poppy is grow-n in addition to tamr^a nce and si. _ ' 
and is cultivated for local consumption. Ihcre are ^ 
forests, the revenue from which amounted m 1904 to 3 -h^ 
The population of the State in 190T was 190^698^ of whom 
119 735 were rettimed as Buddhists and 50,039 as Ammisi^ 
Tbe pwpleare Shans (Hkiin and Lii). or t«long to a v^ety 
of hill tribes, of which the most important we the 1^^ 

Alt HAS, the Muhsds, and the Was {Tat Loi, 

by koguagts 57-058 iSo U 

language of the Kengtung valley), Akha, 19.3W 

tlhe laneuage of the v^ley between Kengtung ^ the 
Metong)i and 44,443 other vernaculars, such as laUu fc. 
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Kachinp and Li^w. The popiiktion in r^i was dutrtbuled 
in 3^338 vilLigeSp the only urban area of any siie bemg ihc 
capitd] KfcJfGTUSO (popuIatiQn, 5,695)- The revenue, chieHy 
from fMfAam^da, amounted in 1903-4 to i-i kkh^. The 
expenditure included Rs, ^Cpooo paid $s Uibule to the Bratish 
Government, Rs^ 24,000 spent on miscellaneous administrative 
charges, RS.33P500 devoted to the salaries of olficLals, Rs. tS,ooo 
to the privy pufsCt and Rs. 4,350 to public works, 

Kengtung Town,—Capital of Kengtunj; State in the South- 
erti Shan States, Burina, situited an ai* iS' N. and 99° 45' E^p 
towards the soutbein end of the central ^-alJey of the Slate, 
The town, which Itcs on low, undulating ground^ was built 
early in the nineteenth eenturyp Br>d in 1901 had n popuklion 
of 5,695. [t is a straggling area, containing a few brick 
buildings and the Sawbwa's or palace of timber surrounded 
by a brick wah. Kengtung has tih recently been the head“ 
quarters of an Assnsiant Superintendent. It waa a post of iru^ 
portoJTce in the eighteenth century, and was foni&ed strongly 
by Alaungpaya with a thick wall and a mooL It is still an 
importanl trading centre. The present station of Kengtung is 
about a qttorter of a mile away» and contaioE the quarters of 
the police. The cantonment is about f miles w^cst of the 
lomi^ 'fhe place is very unhcalthyp and a site for a new 
station has been found on a spur (Loi Mwe) at an altitude 
of feetp 13 miles south-east of Kengtung town, lliere 
is room here for both the civil station and the canionitient, and 
a good supply of drinking water is obtainable. The garrison 
of Kengtung has recently been replaced by military polioen 
Vawnghwo (Burmese^ Ajawffgpift )-—One of the most im¬ 
portant of the Southern Shan States, BumuL, lying between 
20^ 9' and 31^ 5^ N, and 96^ 43^ and 20' E,, with an area 
(including ita dependencies) of 1,392 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by the State of Lawksawk and its 
dependency MOngping; on the w'csi by the Mj^elat division, 
on the south by Kamhkai, Samka, and the Tamhpak. depen,” 
dency of Hsahtung; and on the east by Hsah Eung> anym* 

Nawngwawn, Namhkok, Hopong, and a detached circle of 
hfbFignaL Its dependencies arc Laihsak (EurmtsCj in 

the extreme north-east; Angkwa (Burmese, ^ the 

end of the Inle i^ke; Kyawktap (Bunnew, in the 

north-west comcrj and Hsihkip (Burm^i, isolated in 

the 5ifyelat lemtory. The eastern half of the State is hilly, the 
I_iOi Sang range running north and south throughout its entijc 
fengih, and rising above 6,000 feet in places+ Its western 
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slopes are steep, but eastwards it falls away gently in grass- 
coTCied downs to the valley of the Nam Tanihpak. The 
westem half Is a wide salley sloping towards the great Inle 
I jke, which encfflows in the Nam Pilu (Balu a tnbn- 

taiy' of the Nam Pawn. The climate in the valley is similar to 
that of Kengtung, but the hills are much beatthier. Rice is the 
staple ciop, the lands near the Inle I-akc being very fertile and 
also producing suenr-care. Betel vines are grown near the 
irrigation channels ; on the higher land ground'iiut is the mam 
crop, and the mote ele^'aied slopes produce the ordinary 
a rice, which is the only crop grown in the csstem half 
of the State. W heal has been tried, but, though it has done 
well, difficulty has been found in obtaining a market for the 
gttuu. The population of the State in 1901 was 95 > 339 » 
tributed in t.ogt vilinfies. The Inhabitants arc practically all 
Duiidhists, and 50,399 remmed themselves as Burmese speakers, 
tt large proportion of this total beiug Hanus. The launglhu 
speakers rnimbered »5,Sio, and the Shan speakers 16.583* 
The balance of the population is uiade up of Inihas, Tlantis, 
Chinese, and a few natives of India. The capital is Yawnghwe 
(population, 3.804), near the head of the Inle I-ake, an unpre¬ 
tentious village surrounded by *wct’ rice culiivation. Higher 
up the valley on the eastern slopes is TAVWGttvi, the adminis- 
tralivc head-quarters of the Southern Shan States. A few miles 
to the south of the opital, on the Inle Lake, is Fort Sted- 
irum, till recently the head-quarters of a native regiment, now 
withdrawn. The revenue of the ELate in • 903-4 « w made up 
of Rs. 1,18,000 fAafAamtdti, Rs. 53,500 laud taxes of various 
kinds;, Rs, *7,600 obtained from barars, and Rs. S,*oo tax on 
the lake lUheries, or a total of Rs, a,i3p«». including paddy, 
valued at one rupee per basket, Tbe espendilurc included 
Rs.65,oao paid at, Iribulc to tbe British Government, Ra. 78 ,ood 
spent rm adminl.stTationj Rs, 44,000 made over to the jwivy 
purse, Rs. 15,000 spent on public works, and Rs. la.ooo on the 
pay of officials, 

Taunggyl.—Head-quartets of the Superiulcudent and Foli- 
ticaj Officer of the Southern Shan Statess, Ilurma, situated 
in 30* 47' N. and 96* 58' E., 105 miles from the railway, tm 
a small plateau in the Vawnghwe State, at an elevation of 
5,000 feet above sea-level. On the north the aspect is (ipcn, 
giving fine views of the V^uwnghwe and I^awksawk States} on 
the other three sides the station is shut in by hills- The public 
buildings comprise the residency, a datiar liall, the usual 
Goi-emment offices, and a school for the sons of Shan chieftains. 
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erected in 1901, and 31 phi^eni nltended by about 70 hoy.^. 
1 auTiggyi has S miles of uietallcd rcxtds within its limits^ and an 
unmetaltcd circulai ri>nd miles in length runs loniid the 
station, 'rhtfe arc large ba/jir-buildings in the native quaricrj. 
and the market^ lield evei^^ five daj-Sp is largely aitended^ as the 
town is at the head of the cart-ro^ frotn the railway, and is 
thus a distributing centre for a considcrabte aien, A pure and 
abundant supply of miter has been obtained at a cost of 
83^000 froitl a spring on the hills in the neighbourhood. 
The miter is brought in by a canal, and its distribution by 
pipes to the public build ingSp police line^ and town is being 
carried out at Coycrfinjcnt cvpensc, and also from fundi sul>- 
scribed by the Shan chiefs as a memorial to Efer late htajesty 
Queen Victoria. Ea^>endftitrc on public objecis in the station 
is ordinarily met from a fund known a-S the Taunggyi improve- 
nient fund, which in 1903-4 had an income of Rs. to^doo, one 
half derivr:d from /knfA^fffida and the other half from bazar and 
slaughter-house fets^ Experimental culti^-ation of imported 
Ihiit has been succes^fuSly carried out in the Gosemment 
orchard, from which trcc£ arc distributed throughout the States 
at nominid prices. The population qf Taunggjn in 1901 was 
a,ai 6 j but in Xovember, 1904, this total had risen to 3,452^ of 
whtijti 1^535 were Shan^ i^jaS natives of India (indudiug 
iioldicrs and police), and the rest Bumtans^ Chinese^ and Euro¬ 
peans. The station is healthy, the temperature varying in 1903 
from 37* in December to S7* in .Aprib 

Mongpal (Burmese, in the central di^-ision 

of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between 19* so' and 
53' N. and 96^ j6^ and gf 9' EC., with an area of 660 
square miles. It b the most south-westerly of the Shan States, 
being bounded on the south and east by kareiuii : on the north 
by Loilong and Sakoi; and oti the west by the Districts of 
Toungoo and 3'atiicthan. The general cluiiacter of the country 
is hilly, rising gently fiom the Nani Pilu (or Halu 
which traverses the north-cast comen The western pari of the 
State consists of a confused mass of hilU running gcucmily 
north and souLl'i, and culminating in a rtdgc about 
in height, which separates the basins of die Sittapg and the 
Salween. Most of the level rtcc land is iiluated near the Pilu, 
and us irrigated from it hy water wheeb;, or by the diversion 
of sfitail artiuentfl. In the hills (shifting) culthatton 

prevails, ITte Shuns and Taungibua dll the usual homestead 
gardens, in which mustard, tobacco, sugar-cant^ cotton, and 
various fruits and vegetables are growTi, and mai^c and millet 
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art cuUivatfid by Ihe Red Karens The poputoiion of the 
Slate in 1901 was 19,351. distributed in 158 villag^ and mn- 
sists of Padaungs, Zaytins, Taiingthus, and other Karen tribes, 
besides a few Shans. Only P<^rsoni were returned as 

Buddhists, and 13,380 as Aiiimtsts. The Fadaung spealeis 
mimbcrcd 9,3*the Shan speakers 1,837, and the TaungtJiu 
speakers 1,416. The revenue of the Slate amounts to Rs. 8,w^ 
derived almost entirely from thatftnmtda. In 1903^+ the 
espenditure included Rs- 3.000 tribute to the British Govern 
ffient, Rs, 2,300 Spent On general administratiorL, Rs, t,Soo on 
the pay of olhcials, and Rs. i.soo made over to the pnv)' puree. 
Tire head^quaiters of the Sawbwa are at Mftrygpar (population, 

643), on the bank of the Pilu river. 

Lawksawk (Burmese, Ydtscatky—h. State m the ecnttal 
division of the Southern Shan Stales, Burma, lyirtg between 
20" 58' and * 3 ® 16' N. and 96* J?' and 97" "dh 

an area (includii^ its dependency of MfingiMg) of 3,197 
square miles. On the north it is bounded by the Hslpaw 
State, from which it is separated by the Myitnge or Nam Tu 
river j on the east by MOngkung, l^hka, and Mbngnai $ on 
the south by Yawnghwe and two small Myelat State* j and on 
ihc west by the Myelat States of Yengan imd .Maw and by 
Kyaukse District. The Mbngping {Burmese, Muing^yitf) 
pendency occupies the south-extern portion, from which it is 
cut off by the Nam Et river. The State is broken and moun¬ 
tainous, the hill* having a general north and south trend, with 
high ranges running along the eastern and western boundancs 
and down the centre, lire eastern portion drains bto the 
Nam latng and its tributary the Nam Et, which run north¬ 
wards throughout the length of the State to join the Kam Fu, 
the western poitioii is watered by the Zawgj'i, which is a tributary 
of the Irrawstddy, and irrigates a large area of Kyauk^ District 
The middle and southern portion* of the State consist of a fine 
rolling plateau, 3,500 feel above the sea, on which clumps of 
pine and oak stand in fine grassy glades. Of the several 
important for«t areas, the richest is known a* the Pyaungshu 
forest. The crops grown In the State are rice^ sesarnumj coit<^ 
ground-nutSf and oranges. The Taunglhus cultivate the hill¬ 
sides, and the Sham ai^d Danas irrig^ite thdr crops in the 
valleys. T^nafp^t is cultivaied for cigar-wrappers. The Swie 
had been ra\'Bg€<i and almost entirely depopolatcd at the tirnc 
of anneitaiion (see article on Southkjij; Shas States). In 
igoi the population ntimberecl only (distributed in 

397 of whom ti,S 4J siiolcc Bhan^ lOiO?? Bunnesc 
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(EurmaAS or Daiiu^)^ and *,056 T&ungthiip There are fl- few 
Palaungs and TaungycM, The capita^ 1 JiwksLwt (popektions 
[,64^), is wdS ^tuated on a slope lisiiig from the valley of the 
^■jiggyi, and was once strongly foitified+ 'The revenue in 1903-4 
amounted to ILs, z^^oqQi the main source being i 

and the ercpcnditurc included Rs, i4tOoo tribuic to the Eri- 
fish Government, dp700 contribution to the privy purscp 

Ra. 2p6oo pay of o^Eci^lls^ Rs. a,^oo cost of geneni]! adminis- 
tratioop and Rs, i,Soo public worlts, 

Samka (Burmese, Sa^tt }.—A State in the central division of 
the Southern Sh4»l Slats, Burma, lying between ^9*^56^ and 
20® 25' N, and 96° 48^ and 10' with an area (including 
the small dependency of Pongmu on the north) of 357 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Yawnghwe ; on the cast 
by Hsahtung; on the south by Namtok and Sakoi; and on 
the west by Loilong. Samka consiits of a strip of the Pilu 
VLillcy, 30 mile* long^ shut in by high ranges on cither side, the 
higher slopes of which belong to the adjoining Slates. Rice is 
^own both in the valleys and in /aKrr^ns on the bills, and 
garden crops and ground-nuts are estensivdy cultivated^. The 
population in tgoi was 1716431 distributed in 241 yillages^ 
Cl^sihed according to Language^ 7169^ of the inhabitants w‘ot 
S hanSt Taungtbus, and 4,385 Inthas, All but 350 per- 
st^ns were relumed as Buddhists. The head-quarters of the 
NfyoTa arc at Samta (population^ [,89^)1 ui the centre of the 
State on ihc bank of the Flln. The revenue in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs, 17,000, the main source betrtg ; 

and the expenditure included Rs- 10,000 tribute to the British 
Government, Rs, 4,300 allotted to the pri'i'y purse, Rs, r,500 
spent on public works, and Rsr 1,600 on the pay of officials. 

Nawngwawn (Burtnese, A't^tingwunf or 
A small Slate in the centfaJ division of the Southern Shan 
States, Burma, ly ing in the valley of the Nam Tamhpak, between 
ao'" 33^ and 30^ 36^ K. and 97“ fo' and 97'' as' with an area 
of 43 square miles. It is bounded on ibe north by Natnhkok, 
on the cist by Mdngpawn, on the south by AVanyin, and on 
the west by V'awnghwe* Ijoiseng, one of the highest peaks m 
the Southem Shan States, over B,ooo feet above sea-lcvel, stands 
On its eastern border. Irrigated ricci plantains, and ground¬ 
nuts arc the rniyn crops. The population, which is almost 
entirely Shan, numbered 4 i 8^5 in 1901* distirbuted in 78 villages. 
The head-quarters of the Myo^a i^c at Nawngwawn (popula- 
5S3), on the Nam Tamhpk, The revenue in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs, ;,4iwi, the main source being 
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the chief items flf e*|>etidiluro were tribute (Ra. J.Sm) 
pjiy and sdininistriiiioii (Ra. 

Hsahtuug ^Burmese, TftiiArw).—A Suite in tire central 
diviaiori of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between 
T9'> 54' and 30“ J 4 ' N- and 97* f and 97* 39 E, with 
an area (including the dependencies of Tamhpih or fabtl, 
and [Jitmbng Or Lamaing^ of 47 ^ square miles. On the 
north it is houndetl by IVanyin, MSngpawn, and Mongsil; 
on the east by Mawkmai, from which it is separated by the 
Nam Pawn; on the south by Karenni; and on the west by 
MOngpai, Sakoi, Namtoh, and Samka. Over the centre and 
eastern half of the main State extends a plateau, 

4,000 feet above the sea, formed of ibinly wooded roliurg 
downs. This is the prosperous l aungthu tract. I he two 
dependencies are in the south, are low-lying, and arc mwnly 
populated by Shans. In the south is a small forest area, which 
was worked till recently. The foreat revenue m 1 904 atnoiin t«d 
to Rs, 1,348. A certain amount of fiat rice land is imgalcd 
from the Tamhiiak stream by means of water wheels, but most 
of the rice is grown on the hill-slopes to the cast on the 
worked by the Taungthuji, who also cultivate nume¬ 
rous homestead gardems. Less importiint crops are ertton arid 
tobacco. The population in rgoi was 10,584, distributed m 
159 villages. Of this total, classified according to the language 
spoken, 7,616 were Taungthus, 1,136 Shans, and the remainder 
Padaungs and Karens. Nearly all the inhabitants are Buddh¬ 
ists. Hsahtung may be looked upon as the head-quartets t 
the Taungthu race in the Shan States, The Myoia, who 
is a Taungthu, has his residence at lioiput (populalirHi, -‘'Ji 
in the north of the State, connected by a country track with 
ihe main Southern Shnn States cart-road. The revenue m 
1903-4 amounted to Rs. 15,500 (nearly all from MtirAffwnfd): 
and the chief items of eapendilure were Rs. 6,000 tribute 10 
the British Govemment, Rs. 4,700 spent on pay and adminis¬ 
tration, Rs. 3,600 credited to the privy purse, and Rs. i,it» 
spent on public works. 

Wauyin (Burmese, A State In the central division 

of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between ao" 19 
and ao' 51' N. and 97“ 9' and 97* K - with an aii-a ol 

ai9 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Nawng- 
wawn . on the cast by Mongpawn ; on the south by Hsah^ng t 
and on the west by Yawnghwe, from which it is separated by 
the Tamhpak stream. The country consists chiefly of foUmg 
downs, rising from the valley of the Tamhpak on 'he west 
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l(> a high mnge which reaches S^coo fett at its highest point 
on the «ist. It is well mitered by the Tatiihpak and ii-s 
trjbuEaries. The nmin crop is ricej which is grown both in 
and m the vallej's and plains. The population of the 
State in igoi was distributed in 15S viltages. Tw^o- 

thirds of the inhabitants are Taungtbus and most of the 
remaiiider are Slians. The former occupy all but the low-lying 
tracts; the ShaiUi are found for the most pait in the plains 
to the west and northp while a few Inthas lii^e in the Yalleysi. 
The MyoJta has his head-guirters at Ubnyin* a tillage of 
%6S mhabirants set in the middle of * wet* paddy-fields towards 
the north of the State. The revenue in 190^-4 amounted to 
Its. 1 7,000 (mostly /Rir/Mmtdtt ); and the chief items of ex- 
pendtturc were tribute to the Imperial Government (Rs. fi^ooo), 
salaries and administration (Rs. 6,100), prii'y purse (Rs. t^Soo)^ 
and public works (Rs. r^coo). 

Hopong (Bunutee, —A small State in the centml 

division of the Southern Shan Stales^ Burma^ hetw^een 
2Q^ 38' and ao® 59' N. and 97* 6^ and 97* 33' E.p w-ith an 
area (includiTig its small northern dependency of Hatlong) 
of 33? square miles. Tt is bounded on the north by Lawk- 
sawk and Laihsak; on the east by Mongpawn; on the south 
by Namhkok; and on the w^est by Yawnghwe, from which h 
is separated by the Tamhpalc stream. Towards the north 
and east the country' is e^itremtly hilly* but a considerable 
arm of irrigated rice land lies in the valley's. Tawft^a rice 
is worked by the I'aungthus, and ^legtlabteSi tobaccxj, and 
/Aarrafjvf are cultivated. The population in 1901 was 1 r,l40| 
distributed In 177 Ullages. The people are nearly all Buddh¬ 
ists, and according to language were dinded into 7,1^1 
Taungthus, 3^775 Shans (inhabiting the plains), and 542 
speakers of other languages, 'fhe head-quarters of ihc_ Mj'oaji 
are at f lopong (population^ 765)^ on the batiks of a small 
stream called the Namkyeng^ and connected by road with 
Taunggyi. The revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 14,000 
(mainly the chief items of EKpcfiditure were 

Rs, fipooo tribute to the British Government, Rs- 3|6oo spent 
on pay of officials and gencriil administration, Rs. on 

public works, and Rs. i,fioo paid into ihc privy purse* 

Nainhkok (Buimesc, Slate in the central 

division of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between 
ao® 33' and ao* 47^ N* and 97° ri^ and ^ f iE E., with an 
area of ro6 square niiilcs. It is Eiounded on the north by 
Ho|>nng; on the east by Mdngpawn ; on the south by Nawng- 
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wawn- and on the west bj Vawnghwe, from which it is 
separated hy the Tamhpat river. From the Tamhpak valley 
the ground rises to b considerable height in the east on the 
MSngmwn border. Rice is grown both on the lowdying lands 
and b on the hm-slopcs. Other crops »fc vegetables 

of various kbds, indigo, and The population of the 

State in 1901 was 6,68j, distributed in 7S villages. Shansand 
Tanngihus are represented b about equal proportions. The 
Myoea's Head^juarttrs are at Namhliolt {population, 383)1 in 
the valley of one of the eastern tributaries of the Nam Tam- 
hpok- The revenue in 1503-4 amounted to Rs. 8,800 (maraly 
tMtJiameda) ; and the chief iitans of e^icnditure were Rs. 4,500 
tribute to the British Gov^jrnment, Rs. 3,400 spent on oflidals 
salaries, &c., and Rs. i,ioo credited to the privy purse. 

Sakoi {Burmese, A small State b the central 

division of the Soutliem Shan States, Burma, lying astnde 
of the rilu river, between 19“ s*' and ao”o' N. wd 96® 55 
and 97° 13' E., with an area of 103 square miles. It ts 
bounded on the north by Samka and Namtok: o.n the cast 
by Hsahtung and Karcnni; and on the south and west by 
Mbngpai and Loilong, The population in 1901 was ii 3 S 7 t 
inhabiting 37 villages, of whom three-fourths ivere Shans and 
the rest Karens and Taungthus, who are mainly occupied b 
rice coltivatitMi. Sakoi, the head-quarters of the Myom, has 
only 35 bouses and 157 inhabitants j and there ore no village® 
of any size b the State. The revenue in 1903-4 
Rs. i,6oq. The tribute payable to the British Government is 
Rs, 500. 

MbngnaJ (Burmese A/har).—A targe State b the eastern 
division of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between 
ao® aa' and at" Jj' N. and 97* 33' and 98* 56' R, with aii 
srea (including its dcpendtricy cf Kfitigliwng or Kyaingtnilt^) 
of 3,717 square miles. A isolated circle abuts on ti»e 
ceitcfft boundary of V^wTighwc, bringing the edcctlvie wesicfn 
bounduy to gf if E. The State Ls bounded on the cast by 
Kengtungp ffom which it is separated by the SaJweenj 
on the south by Mdngpan and Maiikoiai i on the west by 
M6n^t and L^hka ; and on the north by LaihlOt Mbngnawngt 
and Kcnghkam. Mbngnai proper occupies only the western 
half of this area. The eastern half forms the Kengtawng 
dependency, the two being sepaiaied by a tong ranges running 
north and south, averaging about 4,«w feet in height. 1 
Nam Teng Tiver, entering the State near its north-west 
runs eastward till it doubles round the tiorthem end o t 
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rftnfiej nnd waters the greater part of Kengtawng^ The 
soutliern port of Mdngnai proper Is ift-atcred by the N&m 
Tawtigi which runs in a southerly dbeetion passt the capital lo 
join the Nam Teng, the valley being shut in on ihc west by 
a lofty range of mountains that forms the greater part of the 
boundary of the State. Iii the central plain ft-atered by the 
Ham Tawngj and in the wide valley of the Xam Teng, rice 
Ls grown in considerable quantities* the latter arei being 
particularly fertile; Stigar-cane and tobacco are cropped here 
and there^ while gardens contain heteb coco'iiutj oiangcs, and 
other fmits. Large quantities of Shan paper are nmnuEdcturcd 
from the bark of a species of mulberry^ and exported to other 
States and to Burma for use m decorations, and for the 
manbfactyre of umbrellas, &c* The early records of Mongnai 
are ^-ague and unsatisfacEory^ The part it played after 
anncMtion ia briefly touched upon in the article on the 
SoiTTHZRN StfAM StATEi Thc population of the Slate in 
r^i was 44,131, distributed in 5S1 villages. Of this total 
more than five^siKths are Shans. The Taungihus are fairly 
well represented {their total being over 4 p'D^)p there are 
a certain number of Yios, The Sawbwa^s head-quarters are 
at Mdngnai {population, 3,07 S)i. near the Nam Tawngj once 
the largest place in the Southern Shan States and stiJl of 
considerable importance- The American Bapiuit Mission has 
a station at M&ngoai* with a hospital attached which doc^ 
valuable work locally* The revenue in amounted to 

Rs. 46,000 (mainly from and the main Items 

of expenditure were Ra. 20,000 tribute to the British Govern¬ 
ment^ Rs. j 8,000 spent on ofticial salaries and general adminis- 
tiaLion, Rs, 4,^00 credited to the privy purse^ and Rs+ 
spent on public works, 

Laihka (Burmese, large State in the eastern 

division of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between 
ao* 47' and 21" 36^ N. and 97'' *9 and ^ 9^ E, with an area 
of 1^433 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Mongkiing and M 5 ngnawng ; on the east by MdngnAwng and 
Mbngnai; on the south by M 6 ngnait MGngsit, and Mt>ngpawn; 
and on tbo west by M^jngpawm and LawksawL The country' 
is hilEy and broken, the Nam Teng, an important affluent of 
the Sala'cen,. running north artd south through the centre of 
the State. 1 'he early annals of Laibka are bugely lcpndarj% 
Its history in the years following the annuitalion of Upper 
Burma is briefly referred to in the article cm iKc SoutHERN 
SriA^i States, The country to the east of the Nam Teng h 
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only rn>w gradtmUy recovering from ihu ravages caused by the 
troops of ihe Jjnbin confederacy in iSfiS. The greater pan 
of the rice cultivation of the State is low-lyings and irrigated by 
the KaES^ I'etig and Nam J^awn and their tributaries. The 
Taungibijs work ftufft^as on the hills in the soutli-west of the 
State^ and small gardens near their ’i'lllBgiK. Laibka ia chiefly 
noted fur its Lron-work, Iron ore is found in the south-west 
comer near Manglong^ where it is worked into all kinds of 
domestic and agricultural implements. The poputaUoi% which 
in i£3i w^as estimated at jg^ooc* had been reduced by 1S67, 
in consequence of the attacks of the linbin ct)nfcderacy» to 
something like a hundred In 1&51 it was estimated at about 
9,000| and in 1901 was found to be ip or almost what it 
was before armemlion- Of the total in tgoi, 21,were 
returned as speaking Shartp ipSjJ TaungthUj t|S32 Palaung, 
and t,QoS Yin, 'The Staie conuuns 531 tillages, the Sawbw^ 
having hk head-quarters at Laihka near the Nam Tcng, an old 
forttfied post of some importance with a population in 1901 of 
1^130, The head-quarters of the ^Yssistant Sypcnntendcnl in 
cWge of the eastern division are at Loilem near the Taunggyi- 
Kengtung rtMid, The revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Ks. a 4,000 
{mainly from f/m/himidir) j. and the chief items of ex|)4;nditurc 
were [o^ooo tribute to the British Govemment* K& dpOGO 
spent on officials' salaries and administration charges^ Rs, 6,000 
paid into the privy purse^ and Rs* 2,000 devoted to public 
works, 

Mawkmai (Burmese, MauJtmt ).—A State in the c?ctieme 
south of the eastern division of the Southern Shan States, 
Burma, lying astride of the Salween, between 35^ 
jo° j 6^ N, and gf 23' and 33^ E,, with an area (in- 
el udmg the tnms-Saiween deper^dencies of MOngmau and 
Mebsakun) of ^t7^7 square miles. The State is bounded 
on the north by Mringsit and MdngnaJ; on the east by 
Nfongpan and iti transhSalw^ecn depeivdcnci^ which Ik 
l>etween it and Siam; on the sourb by Siam and Kiirenni; 
and on the w^cst by Hsahtung. The ccntml portion of the 
Slate proper is a wide fertije rice plain, to the cast of w'hkh 
are hills extending to the cultivated Nam Tci^g valley. The 
lower part of this valley is chiefly given up to rice culti^^tioni 
and the upper part to tobacerv though considemble quantities 
of sesamum and sugar-cane are grown as weh. Over the east 
of the State {shifting) culth^ation prevails. A large 

area is cm-ered by forests, which in 1904 gave a revenue of 
Ri. eShSOO, The ^lehsakun dependency across th-e SaJweefi 
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h cojuprUad ill Xhe bajsin of the Nfim Hsakiin, and is iohabitcd 
by ShiW- West of it is the Mongmalj dependency', A tiioiin- 
t^iino-u^ tract only the south^caiitern comer of which has any 
|)opii]ation. I’he title tu these two dependencies was fiimlly 
affirmed by the Angli>Siafrt«e EoLmdary Gcimnilssion of 
1891*3. I’he total population in t^oi was ^9,454^ distributed 
in 443 viUages^ About 33,000 were SImns, about 5,000 
Taungthus, atid the reiminder Karens and other tribes, 'llie 
head-quarters of the Sawbwa arc at Mawkmai {popaktiorit 
it5TS)i Of* *be Nam Kylm, a tributary of the Nam Terig. 
The revenue in 1903-4 amounted to JU. 43,000 (mainly 
from ; the chief items of expenditure were 

Rs. T 3,000 tribute to the British Government, Rs. 10,000 
officials^ .Varies and geeiend adminisLration charges, Rs, 9,70^ 
priv)’ purse* and Rs, 4,000 public works. 

Mongpon (Burmese, —A State in the eastern 

division of the Southern Shan States, Burma* lying (with its 
trans-Salween dependencies) on both sides of the Salween^ 
between 19° 40' and 33' N, and 98“ and 99^ E., 

with an area of 2,300 sqtuirc miles. On the north it is bounded 
by Mil^ngnai ^ on the north-east by Ker^giung; on the cast and 
south by Siam ; on the vest by Mawkniai. little is known 
of the early history of Mongpon^ It went through troublous 
times after the auue3tfttion of Upper Burnui^ and was raided 
by the trooi^s of the Jrinbin confederacy in 1886. 'Ibe 
negotiations between the British and Siamese Governments 
in connexion with its irans-Salween dependencies ore alluded 
to in the article m the Southern Shan States. The centre 
oF the State proper is a large fertile plain surrounding the 
Capital, hldngpan. On all sides rise low hills coiiered with 
scrub jungle* culminating So a range about *f* 

height, on the other side of which runs the Nam Tditg- 
Between the central plain and the Salween,, to the south and 
east, and towards the northern border is a confused mass of 
mountajins^ Of the iran^i-SaJwcen depeitdencies Mdngion is 
the moftt northerly. It borders on the Kengtung State;, and 
population is confined practically to tlie nanow valley of 
the Nam Ton, which joins the Me Hang, a tnljutaiy of the 
Salween, from which the neighbauring dependenqf of MOng- 
hang takes iis name- This sub-Stale h mostly covned with 
jungle, its main feature being Loi ITkilek, a mountain nearly 
7,000 feet high. On the border of the State, along the 
Salween west of Monghang, h the depctidency of Mbngkyawt, 
a DiountainDus tract, with a small population, tonfirred to the 
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valley of the N^aen Kyawt, whicli runs through the sub-Stale 
firet eastward^ then westwards, and then northwart^ to join 
the Salween. The minute dependency of Mtinghta lies m the 
basin of the Nam Htu, a tributaty of the Nam Kyawt, to the 
west of Mdngkyawt* Cultivation is practically confined to 
rice, both irrigated and iwng^a ; and the central ptam round 
MSngpan, the residence of the Sawbwa (population, blSSh 
is very fertile 'I’he State contains valuable teak forests, which 
in 1904 brought in a revenue of Rs. 17.7=®- population 

of MOngpan in rpoi was 16.629 (distributed in 196 villages)^ 
of whom nearly alt were Siians, only a few being Taungihuj, 
The revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs- 15,000 (mainly from 
the chief items of eitpendiliirft were Us . 5.000 
tribute to the British Government, Rs, 7,700 official salancs, &c.. 


and Rs. 1,300 pnvy pwrse. 

(Bumiesei small State in tac 

eastern, diidsion of the Souihcrn Shan Stairai BurmAt 
between 10^ aV at'* o' N, and 97® ao' and 97^ E., 

with BJi ar-ea of 371 square milcs^ It lies in the Upper Nam 
Pawn vallcyt bounded on the north by Laibkaj on ihe 

east by Laihta and MfingsUi on the soulh by Hsahrung; 
and on the west by Wanyin. Nawrigwawn. Naiulitok, Hopongt 
and an outlying portion of Mbngnai* M^Jngpawn ptayed an 
Important pAfft in the histoiry of the Slian Stat^ after the 
annexation of Upper BuftnAr chief beii^ the most active 
supporter of the Linbin prince^ The Stale consists of the 
narrow valley of the Xam PAwn+ on which rice irrigalcd by 
waleT'whccls is cuJtirated, the other main CfOps being faurt^jr 
Ticcy cotEoiip sugar-cane^ and lAanaffief. The populaiion in 
1901 waa i3r,t4jp of whom about 7^000 were Shans And about 
4f^oo Taungthus ^ the former live in the valley^ the kiier on 
the hlU-slopea. A few Yirts are also found in the State. In 
1901 the number of villages was 21J, the residence of the 
Sawbwa being ai M&ngpown (population* on the: Nani 

Pawn, where it is crossed by a l^dge on the main road tstween 
Burma and Kcngtimg. The resonue in 1903-4 was Rs. 14^^00 
(mainly from j and the chief items of expenditure 

were Rs, 4i5oo tribute to the British Government^ Rs* 


ofheial iialflries^ and Rs. 5,300 prisy pui^e. 

Mongnawng (Burmese, Afaingnau/tg ).— A lai^e Slate in 
the eastern division of the SoutheTn Shan States^ Burma, ly^£ 
between ao® 59'and 21° 55^ and 97*^ 4®^ and 9&** 49 
with on area of 1,575 Hjtiarc miles. It is bounded on th*? 
north by Kehsi Man&ajn, Keugl5ni and Mdngsang; on the 
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cast by the Shan Stales of Mangl^n and Kengtung^ froni ■which 
h separated for the most part by the Salween ; on the south 
by Kcnglifcatn and. Mdngnai; and on the west by Laihka and 
Mongkijug. The State at one time formed part of Hsenm, 
but was made independent in 1S50. In r 8>36 iis ruler joined 
the Lfnbin confedeiacy, and -was involved in the dislurl^nces 
which culminated in the Linbin princess turrender. The 
^eater part of the State is open unduliiing countryp with here 
and there jagged limestone hills rising from it To the north 
and west are regular douTiSp nJinost treeless; to ihe south scrub 
jungle f to the east are nagged hills extending towards the 
Salween. The only river of importance is the Nam Pangp 
adjoining whose baitks are many fertile paddy-deldis. Rice is 
grown both on these plains and in /tiu^^'ast ihe level area round 
WOngnawng (impuktionp 693)^ the residence of the MyoRa^ in 
the northern pan of the State^ being specially fertile. The 
population in xgoz was jg^ioap di^tributifd in 777 villages. 
Of the total more than 57^000 were Shans^ the rest beirig 
Yim, FalaungSp and other hilt tribe*u The revenue in 1903-4 
amounted to 13,000 {nmnij (fom ; and the 

chief items of eKpenditure were Re. 10,000 tribute to the British 
Govemmentj Rs, 6,700 ofhcEal salaries and odministiaticn 
charges, Rs. 3^300 privy purse^ and Rs. 3,000 public works. 

Mbngkimg (Burmese^ —A targo Stale in the 

eastern division of the Sou [hern Shan States, Burma, lying 
between a i* 15' and 22^ 4' N. und 97““ and 97° 58^ E., with 
an area of 1,643 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
the Northern Shan State of H^paw; on tlie cast by Hsipaw, 
Kchst Mansam, and MOngnawng; on the south by f-aihka; 
and on the west by Lawksawk. I’he eastern part and the 
■centre of the Slate are drained by the head-watcrii of the Nam 
Tcng ; and the large plain surrounding M^ngkiing (population, 
tpigo), the reRulciKC of the Myoza* is almost entirely under 
cultivation and thiukly populated. The western side b watered 
by the Nam Tang. Excepting the ccntTol plain and the valley 
of the Nam l.ang^ the country is formed of low hills covered 
with oit and pine. Rice is grown in the central plairi .ind in 
the bottoms of valleys where water is obtainable, and a good 
deal is cxportetL cultivation is but little practfsed. 

On the hills towards the w'cstem l>order,. and on the rMige lying 
West of the Capital, poppy is cultivated by the Palaungs. 'I’he 
population in 1901 was 30,482, dbtributed m 627 villages. Of 
the total about 37,500 were Shams and nearly a,cK» Polaungs, 
the rest being Yins (Vanglani) and Taunglhua, Like other 
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in this neighbaijrll<K>d+ ^^^j^gkiing has only recently 
recovered from tlic dire effects of the disturbances that fallowed 
ihe cmneJtaLton of Upper BurnrLax The Tevenuc in 1903-4 
amoiitited to Rs, 34?*^ (nearly & 1 I from and the 

chief items of expcndunre were Ks-15^000 tribute to the British 
GoverflFricnt, Rs. 7,400 officials' saJants and adminislration 
charges, Rs. 3,900 privy purse, and Rs. j,7&o public works. 

Mdngsit (Burmese, State in the eastern 

division of the Southern Shan States, Bunna, l>ing between 
ao* 20^ and 70^ 47' N- and gf 27^ and 97° 47' E p 
area of 303 square miles. It is t^unded on the nofth and 
east by Mdngnai* on the soutb by Mawkmai, and on the west 
by Mdngpawn. 1 'he State eoJisisis of a plain, about ts miles 
longt *he northern part lying in the basin of the Nanx l engt 
the southern tn llial of the Nam Pawn. The chief crop is low¬ 
land rice^ a lat^je |iart depending for irrigalion upon the ndrifalh 
but Tice is als^i enUivated in Muttg^'os* The population in 
[9QJ was 91O13, dbiributed in 184 villages. Of the total, 
alK>ut 6 ,^do w'cre Shans, [,200 Vina (Vwlgsek^ and r^ooo 
Taungthus, ^longstl (population, the residence of 

the Myoza, lies in a v^ley towards the north of the State. 
The revenue in 1003—4 amounted to Rs. i ipooo (mostly from 
and the chief items of cHpenditurc were Rs- +■ 5 ^*^ 
tribute to the Btitish Government, Rs. 3^800 general adminis¬ 
tration charges, and R$- 2^500 privy purse. 

Kebsi Madsam (Buftnese, JiSitAi Eafts£iff).—^A State in 
the eastern division of the Southern Shan States, Burmar lyi^ 
between 2r* 4^' and 21° 15' and 97“ 40' and 9S* 2%' E-i 
with an area of 633 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the Northern Sbnn States of Hsipaw and South Hsenwi; on 
the east by KenglOrt, Mangid'n, and Monghsu ; on the south by 
Mbngnawng and MOngkung^ and on the w^est by Mongltiing. 
Tn early days Kehai Mansam formed part of North Hsenwii 
but w^ imide a Myozstship iia iStio. The St&ie constats 
cbieOy of open rolling counlryj nowhere rising to any great 
heigbb Arourid the capital and to the east of it are almost 
treeless downs, Betw^cen the Nam Fang and the border of 
Mingl^n ore two circles^ undulating like the rest, but cox'cred 
with scrub jungle; to the north and west the downs bKomc 
low hills, as yet untouched by the cultivatoti in the 

valleys between which moat of the ^wet' rice of the Stale is 
grown. *rhe chief river is the Nam Her^, which separates t e 
State from TSaipaw and joins the Nam Pang. Riuo is grown 
in both irritated fiddi and the other crops h^m 
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cotton^ tohaccoij and Besamum. Kelia Mansaai is^ bowuvtr^ 
a commercial ratbef than an agricijltumE State* A good deal 
of bosiness is done with Tawngpcng in tea; and there k a con- 
siderablc trade in agricultural implements and bamlKto hats 
(the Eurme^e which are made in die northern 

of the Stale- The population In igoi was ai,o6a (distributed 
in 37S villages), ot vKotn about 151500 were Shans, and about 
3^500 Vi ns (^''anglani}„ Kchsi Mansam (populatioti, biS)j in 
the w'estcrn pirt of the State^ on the Katn Heng, ts a trading; 
centre of some impoiiancc, and was once a lar^je town. The 
revenue in 1903-4 airiDiinted to Rs* 15^*^ {niainly from 
; the chief items of expenditure were Rs. S^coo 
tribute to the British Government, Rs. 4^000 general adminis- 
tiadon charges^ Rs. a,000 priv-y pursCp and Ea. ipooo public 
m^orhs. 

Kenghkam (Burme&e, Ay-iihj^Jtafry —A smaU State in the 
eastern di^'ision of the Southern Slian Slates* Burma, tjing 
between io® 50"' and ar® 7^ N. and and 37' E., 

w'iih an an^ of 167 stitiare miles. It lies on both aides of the 
Nam Fang, and is bounded on the north by Mbngnaw-ng and 
a detached portion of Mdngnai; on the east by a detached 
portion of Mongnawng and by the Salween ri^er; and on the 
south and west by Mongnai. Rice is cultivated in the plain 
lying along the western bank of the river and on the bills to 
the wesU but owing to the ffflss of population a large number 
of paddy-^cLds are fallow. The populslion of the State in 1901 
was 5 p 45S, practically all Shans, distributed in 5® villages- The 
residence of the Myoia is at Kenghkam (populal 4 oni ijaojlr 
a picturesquely situated village on the Nam l^ing, a few' miles 
north of die point where that stream flows into the Salween. 
The revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 4+«» (nsosdy from 
and the tribute to the British Government is 

Es, 3 pQOO. 

Mdngh&u and Mbngsang (Burmese, MairtgisAsi and 
—Twx> small States (recently auinlgamaied) in the 
north of the eastern division of the Southern Slian States* 
Burma, lying Ijctween 31^ and 22° 5' N- and 9S* ii'and 
93*^ 32^ E** with an area of 164 miles. Both Siates 

Used formerly to be part of the Noithcm Shan State of North 
Hsenwi^ but were made aeparaic charges in 1357. The cfMn- 
bined State is bounded on the north and east by ManglOn, on 
the south by 5t!ongiiawf>gp and on the west by MOngnawTig 
®J^di Kebsi Mansam. It consists- mainly of nagged hills and 
broad valleys, watotd by the Nam Pang and its affluents, and 
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Tice is the only crop groim to any estent The populaiim in 
iQOi was 17,480, distributed in aSj villages. More than 
14,000 of this total consisted of Sbans, and the greater part of 
the remainder were Yins, A few Palaungs live in the hills. 
The residence of the Myoja ts at Monghsu {population, 344), 
to the east of the Nam Pang on a tributary of that stream. 
The revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 11,000 (all from 
thalkamtda ); and thcchief items of etpenditure were Ra, S,6oo 
tribute to the British Goveminent, Rs. 9,700 pnvy purse, and 
Rs. 1,700 genciaJ charges on account of administration. 

Kenglbn (Burmese, Kvaittglom).—K small State in the 
eastern division of the Southern Shan States, Buium, lying 
geographically within the borders of Kehsi Mansatm, but 
abutting in the south-east on .Mdnghsu. U ia situated between 
ji® si' and 91'* N. and *' and 98" 13' E., with an area 
of 43 square miles. Kcngldn used at one lime to form part of 
North Hsenwi. 1'he country is undulating on the whede and 
the land is fertile. The wain crop is lowland rice, and the 
peoplcv who in tpoi numbered (practically all Shaiu|j 

export a good deal of rice. The population was distributed 
in 69 villages, of which the largest is KenglOn, the residence 
of the Mytwa (population, 341), west of a chain of low hills 
towards the north of the State. The revenue in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 4,000, and the tribute to the British Oov 
erament is Rs. t+joo. 

UsamtinghkAm (BuTinesCf or 

One or the kigesl States in the Myelat division of the 
Shan StatEs, Burmi^ lying between ao* 26"^ ftnd 20* 5°^^ ^ 

96" and 96'' 4f Es, mih an area ol 257 square miles, n 
is biiMtlded on the north by Kyong and Poilai on the ^ 
Mawfiang and a cirele of Ya¥fnghwe ; on the south by _ 
Yawnghwe and by Loitiiaw arvd I^i-ai; and on the west by 
ibe Yamcihin and Mciktilfl Districts ofTJppcr Bnnna- About 
7,500 actie^ are under cultii'ation. Rice is the chief emps 

graven mainty in f/tanaffief is im important presduct, 

and the ctillimtion and cKport of potatrass is on the increase. 
The population of the Stale in 1901 was 12,561, distributed m 
196 villages. Alxaiit 6^000 of the total were Dantis (of misco 

BurmeseandShan origin), 4,500 Tnungibus, and the remainder 

Shans wad members of other bill The residence of c 

Myom is ftt Ksamttnghkam (pc^pulatioiv centre o 

the Stale, near tbc main road from Thazi to I'aunggyi^ 
is the head'quarters of the Assistant Snpenntendcnt in cluugc 
of the Myelai divisian. The revenue tn 1904-5 waa i&^ooii 
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(mainly fmm f^ai/urmfdat but also including land revsiue)^ 
The tribute to the Bntish Govemtuent is Rs. 8t3&e. 

Kyaw^kti (Bumiese, —A snitdl State in the 

Mycltii division of the Southcm Shan State^^ Iluriru4 lying 
between 50“ 

with an arte of 94 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
and w(st by Yengan^ on the east by Fftngiarat and on tlie 
south by Kj-ong, The State is vci>' hilty> especially towards 
the eastp and the Fanbung river rises within its borders* Etce 
is the staple cro^i, and the total cultivated area is about ipooo 
acres- The population in 1901 was 4*771 (diMribnled in 
33 villages}, of whom nearly 3*000 were Dnnus, about 13400 
Taungthus, and the rest Sham and Pakungs. 'fhe residence 
of the Ngwegunhmu Is at Myink>™lo (population* 3S4)« The 
revenue in 1904-5 amounted to Ri 31900 (inaLnJy from 
and the tribute to the British Gm^nment h 

Rs. 2*000. 

Kyong (Burmese, small State in the Myelat 

division of the Southern Shan States, Burrna, lying itl 
47' Np and 96“ 39' E.* with an area of 34 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by Kyawkku and Foila* on the 
east and west by Poila^ and on the south by Hsamdughkain. 
Ie comists entirely of grassy downs, and is ^ery dry'. The 
population in 1901 was 3^340 (distributed m so vill^es^ 
of whom about 1,000 were TaungEhus* and the remaiTider 
Shans, Taungj™, and Danusi The residence of ihe Ngwe* 
gunhmu 15 at Kyong (population* 293), in the centre of die 
State, The revenue in 1904-5 amounted to Rs- (mftitily 
from and the tribute to the BHdsh GovcninfcnE 

h Rs. 1,350. ^ , 

Lol-ai (BufmesCt Zav-f).—A State in the Myelat dtvnsioii 
of the Southern Shan States, Bunna+ lying between ao 26 
and 30* 50^ N. nnd 96° 33' and 96® 41^ E., with an area 
of 200 aquare miles. It is bounded on ihc noith by 
Hsamdnghkatn; on the east by the Hsihkip dependent^ 
of Yawnghwe, and by Namhkai} on the south by Namhkai; 
and on the west by the Vamethin District of Upper Burm^ 
The western portion of the Stale is hilly, and is watered by 
afflucjils of the Panbung rivet. The eastern pan tonsils 
of open rolling downs* and drains into the Pi!u- f 

population in 1901. was $r 44 ^t distributed in 70 ^llage^ 
More than 4,000 of the total were Taungthus* and the test 
Dan us, Karens, and Slmns. Lonpo (popu tation. 349) is ihfi 
chief villi^e, and tho residunce of the Ngwegunhmu* Uhc 
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raverme m amoumed to Ra. S^joOr iribjte 

to the British Govemiuent is Rs, J,ooo. 

Lolmaw (BtirmesCj X’Mwmjbp');,—A small Stile iil the 
Myelit division of the Soulhem Shan States, Burmji, lying m 
ao* 30" N. and 96*^ 45' E., with an area of 49 square mileifi. 
It is bounded on the north by HsamOnghkam and YawnghwCt 
on the east by Vawjighwc, on the south by Namhltai^ and 
on the west by the Hsihkip dependency of YawnghtfC- The 
population in 1901 was 4 ^S 7 ^ (distributed in 59 villages), of 
whom four-fifths were Taungthus, and the rest Sbans and 
Danus, The residence of the Ngwegunhmti is at Slinywa, 
a village of tog inhabitants. The revenue in 1904-5 
amountesd to Rs, 4,000 (miunly from fAii/Aam^da% and the 
tribute to the British Covcmmenl is Rs, 

Maw (Burmese^ Baw). —The northernmost and second 
largest of the States of the Myelat division of the Southern 
Shan States, Burma, lying between ai* and 21* 41^ N. 
and 96* 19^ and 96* K*, with an aiea of 550 gquaie 

li is bounded on the nonh by the Yeyamaji tmet of the 
Kyaukse District of Upper Burma, on the east by l-awksawlt, 
on the south by Yengan, and on the west by Kyaukse 
District. The Slate lalis into two natuml divisions: the valley 
of the Zaii-gyi, ita only important waterway, with the hills 
to the north of that stream ] and the Myekt plateau to the 
south. On the norths east, and west the State is botinded 
by mountain ranges, with peaks exceeding 5,000 feet in heighL 
Rice, the chief crop, k grown in and on irrigated 

land in the Zawgyi vaJIcy f garden crops and are 

also cultivated, but the total area under cuUivaciofi is not 
much more than 2,300 acres+ The population in 1901 was 
7,743 (distributed in 70 villages), of whom 6,334 were Bur¬ 
mese-speaking Danu5> the rest Shans, Taungthus, and PaJaungs- 
The prindpi village, where the Xgwtguohmu resided, is 
Myc^yi (population, I1O03), close to the borders of K)^ukjie, 
The revenue in 1904-5 amounted to R-s. 11,000, und the 


tribute to the British Government is Ro. 5 , 75 ®- 
Mawnang (Burm^e, Bazpmfi ).—A small State m the 
Myelat division of the Southern Shan States, Burma, bing 
bctif^^etn 20* 33' and io"^ 44^^ N- and 96^ 44^" and 96* 51^ 
with an area of 40 square miles. It borders on Hsamdughkaiu 
on the west, and on the other sides on Yaw ugh we, Rit:^ 
is grown in the swampy ground in the norths but the rert 
of the State k mthor aridt iind the total cultivated area is 
only about 700 acres. The iKupuloiion in 1901 waa 3,755 
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(distributed in 43 yillages), of whom more than a^ooo were 
Taung^'os^ and the rest Taungthus^ Sh^i^ 4tld Hurmeso^Shan^- 
The residence of the Myoiza is at Mawniuig (popubtion, 19^)1 
ft little south of the Ihaii-Fort Stedmati fosd The revenue 
m 1904-5 amounted to Ra, 5r9*^i ibe tribute to the 
Rrid^h Govern fcnent is Ha. a,00a 

Mawson (Bum'kese, /faimahgy—A stnaJl State in the 
^lyelat division of the Southcin Shan States^ Hurma, lying 
between 30“ 5a' and 21® 3' N, and ^6^ 43^ and 96* 50' E., 
with an area of 40 square miles, it is bounded on the north 
by Lawkjawk., on the east by Yawnghwet on the south by 
Poila^ ftnd on the west by Pangtaia. The country coiisists 
of open follir^g downs, like the greater part of the Myelat^ 
The population in 1901 $^557 (diatribulcd in jt villages), 

of whom about 1,500 wore Dantis, r^joo Taung^hus^ and 
the rest Taungyos, The residence of the Ngwegunhmu is 
at Maw'son (populatton^ 203), in the south of the State^ The 
revenue in 1904-5 ftcnoumed to tribute to 

the British Government is Rs. 1,500. 

Namhkai (Butttiescj A small Stale in the Myelal 

divisiciii of the Southern SiiflJi States, Burnuv lytilg between 
30 * 10' and 30^ 20' K. and 9^^ and 9^* 54^ an 

area of square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Loi-a{, the Hsihlip dependency of Vawnghwe, and [xtimaw- 
on the east by Yawmghwe l and on the south and west by 
LoElong. The greater part of the State consists of grassy 
downs, but to the west, tow^ds Loilong, it breaks up into 
hilly country. The population in 1901 was 6.7S0, distributed 
in 76 vilbgea, nearly the whole being TaungthuSi The Ngwe- 
gunhmu, w'ho resides at Paw-in {population! ^Ss)* ^ himself 
a Taungthu. The revenue in 1904-5 amounted to Rs. 5,ooOf 
and the tribute to the British Govemtneni is Rs. 3,™^ 

Nnjiitok (Burmese, —A very small Stale in the 

Myelat divtsfon of the Southetfi Shan States, Burma, lyii^g 
in 30* N. and 97® E.,m the Nam Ptiu valley, enclosed lietween 
Samka, l.oilong,^od Sakoi, with an ikieii of jo square mile*- 
The pcipulatidn in 1901 ^*as 77^ (in u villages), all Shan- 
speakirtg. The only village of any sire w Namtok (popula¬ 
tion, 335), the residence of the Ngwcgunhmu, lying on the 
Pilu. The revenue in 1904-5 amounted to Rs. 1,000, and 
the tribute to the British Goi'emment is Rs. 500. 

Paugmi (Burmese, very small State m the 

hlyeki division of the Southern Shan State.^ Burma, suuatca 
in 20* 35^ R and 96^ 43' E., almost within the btiiindanes 
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of Hsana^n^hkam,, but touching Yawnghuic on the cast, Kith 
an area of 19^ square miles. The State \s mther hillier than 
the rest of the M^elat, and is well watered^ excerpt lo the 
east. The population in igor was 31^56 (distnbuterd in 
29 villiigea)^ of whom nearly ipooo were Danus and about 
1,400 Taung)m I'he Ngwegunbrnu resides at Legya (popu¬ 
lation, 371), not in the village of PangniL The revenue in 
1904-5 amounted lo Rs. 1,600, and the tribute to the British 
Government is Rs. 3,ooo« 

Fangtara (Burmese, JhNdiij^)*—A State in the Myelat 
division of the SouEhem Shan States, Burma^ lying betw^een 
20° 55^ and 21® 6^ N. and 96^ 37^ and 96*^ 43' E,, with an 
area of aoo stfltare miles. U is bounded on the north b)' 
Lawksawkp on the sonth by Foila, on the east by Mawsonp 
and on the west by Vengan and Kyawlku. It corrsists of 
open rolling dowms, with high hills to the west, and is ex¬ 
ceptionally well watered by affluents of the Zaw'gyi+ Near 
Fangiarat ihc residence of the Ngwegunhmu (population, 
1,632), a corunderable amount of " wet" rice is growm. i\bout 
e^6oo acres of land are under cultivation. The population 
In 1901 was [5,o[4 (distributed in 91 vLLlagea), of whom 
more than iipooo were Sban-Burmans and Burtnans, about 
2,000 Taungthus^ and the rest Danus, Pakungs Sbans. 
The revenue in 1904-5 amounted to Rs. 17,500 {mainly 
from and the tribute to the Britiih Government 

is Rsr 9,500. 

Folia or Pwela (Burmese, Pn^AIa ).—A Stale In the 
Myelat division of the Southern Shan States^ Burma, lying 
bctw'een 20* 43' and 20* 55^ N. and 96'® 3S' and 96“ 46' E., 
with an area of roa square mdes- It is bounded on the 
north by Fangtara, on the south by HsamOiighkan^ on 
the east by MawsOn and YawnghwCp and on the west by 
Kyong suid Kyawkkuv Two circles are detached and border 
on the Mdktilflh District of Upper Burma. The State consist^ 
of open rolling downs; there are no perennial streams, and 
the country is dry. The poptiktion in igot was 7,&56 (dis¬ 
tributed in 62 villages), about half of whom were Taung>'os. 
l"hc greater jiart of the remainder is made up of Danus and 
a few laungthus. The residence of the Myoia is Poila 
(piopulation, 1,247), ^ I'illagc near the centre of the State 
boasting of a large bazar. 'The revenue in 1904-5 amounEed 
lo FU. 6,100| and the tribute to the British Govemnient is 
Ra 4,500. 

Ycngaii (Burmese —One of the most northerly 
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of the Stntos in the Myelat divbion of the Southern Shan 
States, Burnm, lying between 55" nncl 21^ 14’' N. and 
and 96* wUh an area of 400 square miles. 

It is bounded on the north by Maw^ on the east by Ijiwit- 
Siiwk and Pangtara, on the south by Panglam and Kyawkku^ 
and on the west by the hiclktik and Kyauksc Districts of 
Upper BurtnaF The eastern portion consists of dry undulatirtg 
downs, while tlio weslcm is hilly and well watered by the 
Panlaung rivet and its abluents* Separating the State from 
Buraia is a lofty harrier of mountains, in phiocs orer 5,000 feet 
in heights TKte population in i^oi was 9,956 {distributed 
in 71 villages), of whom o^-cr 7,000 were Shan-Burirmns or 
Butmans, about 1,500 Taungthus, and the rest ShancS, Pobtungs^ 
and other hilL tribei. The residence of the Kgwcgunhmu is 
at Vengan {popubiion, [,158), towards the north of the States 
The revenue in 1904-5 amounted to Rs. 9,800, and the tribute 
to the British Govemment is Ra, s+oocs. 

Loilong (Burmese, —The largest and most southerly 

Slate m the Mydat division of the Southern Shan States, 
Burma, Ij-ing between 19“ 41' and 20“ 14^ N. and 96“ 30' and 
96* 58' with an area of 1,600 squiue miles. On the north 
it is bounded by Kamhka], on the cojit by Sam lea and Sokoi, 
on the south by Mbngpai and Vamethtn District, and tjn the 
west by Yamethin DislrietH The whole State is a mass of hill 
ridges tunnir^ north and souths and culminating in the lofty 
Byingj'c range which overlooks Yamethin. It is w'otered by 
the numerous hill afhuenta of the Paunglaung river, which 
flows in a southerly direction right through iL It is well 
WTooded, but the forests are of little value. Rice is the Rtain 
Crop^ and is cultivated both in the irrigated valleya and in 
faufi^as. Other producls are tol^cco, st^naum, indigo, 
ground-nuts, and vegetables^ The Myoita resides at Pinlaimg 
(papulation, 425)* noith-eo 5 t comer of the State, near 

th^ head-waters of the Balu stream. The population in 1^1 
was 30J31, distributed in 4J7 villages. Classified according 
to language, 1 7,55 1 were Taungthu^ 4 t M *■ Shafts, 2,9®^ 
^ycins, and 2,839 Butmans and Shan-Burmoni The revenue 
in 1904-5 amounted to Rs- 16^500 (all (mm 
The tribute to the British Government is Rs^ 9 *^^* 

4,300 Is spent on salaries and administfation. 

Kareanl. —The country of the Ked Karcnit, Burma, lying 
On both banks of the Salween, brtw'een t8^ ^9 55 

and 97® jo^ and 97* 50'^ E- It isboriridcd on the north by ihe 
Shan Slatesj oti the sonth by SaJwecn District, on the east by 
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Siujflt and on the wiiat by To«in|joo District. At Loikav, 1 
village of $,042 iobabiLants towaiils the north of the tmet^ an 
Assistant Superintendent of the Shan States is posted fli Agent 
of the Bririsb Government, wtih a militwy police gtiard under 
an assistant eommandantp and conLrol is exercised by him and 
the Superintendent at TaunggjtU over the cbiefs4 The tract is 
divided in a general way into caatem and western Karenni, 
the former consi^ing of the single State of Gantarawadi 
(3,500 square milesthe latter of the four small States of 
Kyebogyj {550 square miles)^ Bawlake (200 square miles), 
Nammekon (50 square miles), and Naungpale (30 st|uam mites). 
The north w«!cm portion ia an open, fairly level plain, well 
watered and in some ports swumpy. It lies in the basin of the 
Nam Pilu or Balu stream, which dtains the Inie Lake, and 
after flowing past Loikaw, sinks into the ground to the south¬ 
east of that vilk^ before joining the Nam Pawn . The test of 
the Kaienni counU)^ h mounlainous, with occasional fertile 
v'alieys, but for the most part arid. It is watered by the Sal¬ 
ween and its tributaiy' the Nam Pawn* which arc separaied by 
a ridge 5,000 f-cct in height Nothing definite is know^ of the 
history of the Kirenni States prior to the middle of the nine^ 
teenth century. During the latter part of that centuty they 
were the scene of constant hostilities^ occasioned by incursiofis 
from the Shan States and by intc»iina[ disputes. Certain 
features of their hlttoiy since the annexation of Upper Burma 
are gi^^en in the article on the South khs Shan States. 
Gantarawadi w'as heavily fined for the disturbances which 
Sawlapaw had occastoned in iSSS, and Sawlawi undertook to 
pay a tribute of Rs. 5+000 to the British GovemnicnL This 
chief was raised to the dignity of Sawbwa tn ipoi. 'Pbe other 
four chiefs were formally recognised as feudatories in 1&921 
and appointed Myozas. Kyebogyi, Bawlake, and Nammckoti 
pay a tribute of Rs. 100 each^ and Naungpale Rs- 50. The 
population of Karcnni wa.^ estimated in at 
tributed as follows over the different States i GuntartLwadi, 
a6s333 ; Kyebogyi, 9,867 ; Baw^take, 5.701 ; Nammekon* 3+629; 
and Naungpale, 1+465. The inkahitants are said to have 
decreased considerably of late, ow ing to the diminution of water 
in the Nam Pilu valley, the most cultiv'ated part of the country- 
Mure than half are Red Karens, who are at a low* stage of 
civilization, and vury far from clean in their persona and habits. 
Other people represented are Shans, Taungthus, Bres. Pa- 
daungs, and White arvd other Kajntrns, The chief wealth of [be 
country is teak timber, rich forests l)ring on the left bonk of the 
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Salween, on both banks of the Nam Pawn^ and in tbe noxthr 
western States. The total revenue of the Slates in 1^93-4 
Rs. 37,!>Qo, 

Chin Hills. —A tract of mountainous cotinby mhabttcd by Hwsa- 
hill tribes# on the north-west border of Burmaj Ij'ing Ijclwcen 
ai* 45' and S4* K. and 93* ao'and 94* 5' E., with an area of ujd nil 
about S^MO squairt miles. It forms a paiallelogram alioiit 
miles in lengthp north and aouth^ and varying in breaddi from 
100 to 150 miles. It is bounded on the north by Manipur; 
on the west by poriions of the Lushai Hills and by the 
unadministered Chin area that lies to the north and cast of the 
Northern Arakan District; on the south by unadminblered 
country and by the Pakokku Chin Hills: and on the east it 
borders on the Upper Chbdwin and Pakokku Distiicti. The 
tract consists frorn end to end of a muss of mountainSp niitch 
broken and contorted and intersected by deep valleys, and i-s 
practically devoid of plains and table-Iands- Its main ranges 
tun generally north and south, and vary in height from 5,000 
to 9,000 feet. Among the most important are the Letha or 
Tangj which is the watershed betw^ecn the Chindwin and 
Manipur rivers t the Imbuktlang, which sends the water from 
its eastern slopes into Upper Burma, and that from its wcsEcm 
slopes into Arabian; and the Rongl^tang# whicht with ic» jjro- 
longntions, is the main watershed of the southern tracts, 
draining on the east into the Chindwin and on the west into 
the Bay of Bengal. The rivets of the tract flow into Up|>er 
BurmOt Arakan, Assam, and Manipur, 1 'he largest arc the 
Manipur, which starts from Manipur, enters the Chin territory 
in the norths and afEer flowing first south and then east leaves 
Falam on its right bonk, and eventually joins the Sriyittha, 01^ 

□f the tributarfes of the Chindwin ; the Boinu, which risfe in 
the Yahow' country, runs south through the Haka and^ inde' 
pendent tracts as far as Aiica^ whence it turns west to Noring, 
and then flows north into the Lushai Hills, finally to enter 
Notlhem Arakan under the name of the Kaladan and fall into 
the Bay of Bengal j aud the Tyas\ which fldws south to join 
thii Boinu. The Hrr lake, a small mere, about three-quarters 
of a mile long by one-quarter of a mile broad, is the only 
important stretch of water in the tract. It is situated near the 
border, on the FaJam-Aijal road, in 23^^ ^2' N. 

The gtolpgy of the tract has not yet been worked out m 
detail, but it has been ascertained that all its rocks belong to 
the Tertiary period. l 1 icy are throw-n into great folds exte tid¬ 
ing from north to south, and include beds of lower eocene age 
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(Chin NummuliEk limeitones, and miocertc days suid 

sandstones. On some df the higher elections deposits oi 
gmvel have been round* ond below these a bed of shale of 
great thicLness^ In this stratum indications of iron pyrites, 
sulphur* and orea of a similar nature have been observed in 
isolated spoilt while steatite in fair quantities is found on the 
lower slopes near the plains. Salt occurs here and there 
throughout the hills. 

Reference is made below to the chief timber-trees of the 
Chin Hills, E^fcept in the dense jungles, the hills are thickly 
clothed with various kinds of grass, of which the coarse bent- 
grass us the commonest. SpCftr and elephant grass fsre found 
everywhere* whilst sweet meadow-grass grows round some of 
the villages^ More than forty dilferent kinds of trees, including 
fruit trees such tta omnge, kmonj citron, mulbenyj fig, peach* 
&C+, have been identified, and varTOu$ flowers and orchids arc 
lobe met with, nilmong other plants, ivy, mi*^tleti>ej maidenbair- 
fem, swcetbrier* and clover (&>iind at Haka) may he menttonecL 

The fauna of the hills is varied, and includes such of the 
brger beasts os the elephant, the ThtnocerCns (which is now 
becoming scarce), the bison, the or ksairr^iBoi 
and the /ntfifa/is), here believed to be a cross 

between the wild bison and domestic cattle. All the diflcicnl 
species of deer found in Rurnia are denizens of the Chut 
jungles I and tigers, leopards^ hc^, and gibbons abound+ A 
Ivoiidsome long-haired goat Is bred by the Chins* who also 
keep two breeds of dogs, not only for watch and ward, but far 
sacrificial purposes. 

The climate, at an altitude of between 3,000 to 6,500 feel, 
is temperate. In the shade and abav^ ground-level, the 
themiojiieter rarely riaci above ^5* or falls below 25* louring 
the hot season and in the sun very hightemperaturi?« have been 
registered, and on the grass in the cold season ten d^rees of 
frost are not uncommon* In late years the northern tracts, os 
also some of the higher ranges in the southern tracts* have been 
visited by severe hailstorms. Rain has been known to fall 
every month of the year* but the taitsy season proper com¬ 
mences definitely in Juno and lasts until about the middle yf 
November. The rainiiiLL varies considerably in different pans 
of the hills j and at Kennedy Teak, Fort While* and Haka* 
where the jungle is heavy, the amount is greater than at Tld- 
dim, FaJatn, and elscwheie, where pinu-trees arc founrd and 
the forest is thinner. The average annual rainfall is as fol¬ 
lows i J'laka and Fort IVhite, 90 to iqq inches; Falam, 50 to 
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56 inches j Tiddinii 40 to 50 inchest. Severe sttjrms bcftrre the 
tains set in are common in ihe hEll% and miich damage has at 
times been mused thcni+ 

The history of the Chin Hills prior to the annexation of Up- Hhtonr. 
per Burma is a record of constant feuds between the different 
tribes, of expeditions sent by the Chins against the 
the Lushals, and the ManiputTs, a.nd of the resisEance offerfd 
by the people to counier-espeditiotis from their foreign cncinies. 

Even after annexation the people, accustomed to look asfciince 
at their neighbours^ could not bring themjieixies 10 believe in the 
good ^ith of the overtures made by die countiy-'s new rulejs- 
During the cold seguson of 1887-8 negotiations were opened 
with the Tashons by the Depuly-Commissioner of the Upper 
Chtndwin District The suspicions of the tribe were, however, 
aroused^ and they were induced by the ShwegjobjTi prince and 
the ex-Sawbwa of Kale to raid in the vaJley. In May^ 1889, 
they carried off the Kale >Sftwbwa, and only released hnn on the 
condition that he would join in a rising against the British 
Govemment, About the fiatne rime the Siyins in the north 
and the Hakas in the south h4Ml been giving trouble. Accord. 
ingTy at the end of tSS8 a coilumn marched against the northern 
trib^ and the people were severely punished, many of their 
villages being deJtroyed. In 1889-90 an expedition wjis 
dispatched agatn-st the Ttishona fend Hakas, and a ptjst was 
established at Halea^ while in 1891-1 Falam was occupied and 
garrisoned, and from July* 189U, the Chin Hill Tmets^ which 
hod dll then been two chargeSt weir: amalgamated into a single 
chfige with head-tiuarters at Falam. In October, 18911 the 
Siyins and Ngwengal Soktes treacherously ambusc^etJ a 
Bumian officer of Government, 3 Jy^^ JIaung Tun W in^ and 
killed him and several of hi^ escorL The cold season of 
i&ja-j w‘as in conse(]]Ucnce occupied in military operations, 
a large proportitm of their arms were con^^ted; the leaders 
were captured or else sutteudered i the principal villages were 
fined and a house-Uuc ^us imposed^ In 1894-5 Hfekas 
and soutbem tribes, and in 189S-6 the Tashons and ceiitral 
tribes, were disarmed Matters had so far progressed m 
1S95-6 that It was possible lo withdraw the military gannson. 

In that year ihd hills were formfllly declared fmt of Burma 
and constituted a scheduled District, their admbiiatration being 
prorided for by the Chin Hills Kegulation of 189^ ^ 

189 7-8 the Pakokku Chin Hill Tract was taken from Pakokku 
District, and mode into a separate Assistant Syperintendcnt s 
charge. Since 1896 the Chin Hills have, on the whole, been 
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peaceful, though in it was discovered that ihe Chins 

had rearmed themselves secrciljfp aod disarmament O|iemtiotis 
had to be undertiltenp during Tvhich the Rumklaos rose and 
killed three British subjects. The tbln^ did noE, hdweveTj 
spread^ and was speedily stamj)ed out, and in 1900 the disanna' 
tnent of the tribes was completed. 

The folloiAing ate some of the main population statistics 
obiaincd at the Census of i^oti the lirst enumeration that 
included the Chin Hills in its scope i — 
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The principal villages ajc Falam and Latyt) in the haJam 
subdivision^ Tiddim, Losiac^ and Turkzaji in the Tiddim sub- 
division, and Haka and ThcEta -in the HaJta subdivision j but 
the tract contains no towns. Animism Is the prevailing religion. 
At the Census Animists numbered 85,3001 «r about 98 per 
cent, of the total popylB^ion, the representatives of oEher 
religions being: Hindus, ipOi9; Buddhists^ 356 j Musal- 
majis^gS; ChrisEianSp 33^; and othm^pmutically all Sikh 3 h 54 ^' 
The American Baptist Mission has established a branch at 
Haka, and has opened several schools in the hills* There 
are a few Burmans, Shans, ai^d Nagls, but tho great bulk of 
the population are Chtns* who numbered 83,795. follow¬ 
ing arc the tri bes administmed from Falam J the Soktes (includ¬ 
ing the Kanbow clan), Siyins, Tashons, Vahows, Whennoh 3 i^ 
Hakas^ KlangklangSp and Yokwiis^ while in the south arc 
independent villages belonging to none of these tribes. The 
Soktes, Kanhows, and Siyins inhabit the northern tract; the 
Tashonsp Vahows, and, Whennoha the central trad; and 
the HaJeas^ Klangkkngs, and Yokwas and independent villages 
the southern tract. The compilation of tribal totals was not 
Undertaken st the Census^ and the precise strength of the 
different tribes is not known. The ^ktes number probably 
9,000; the Siyins^ who are divided into four ctanSi betw^n 
1,500 and z,Doo. The Liltcr bear a very bad repuiatioi}, being 
feared and detested by all the other trit^ who attribute occult 
powers to them. By the southern Chins they are called Taute, 
Tile Tashons are numerically tlie most important tribe, and 
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their total has been computed at about ^9,000. They are 
Imo^m among the northerners as Fjiiimtc, after Falanip their 
capital The name given to ihem by the southern tribes is 
Shunkla. llieir authority extended sn the past over a number 
of other tnbesj some of which, how'uvcri have regained their 
independence since the British occupation^ The Vahows and 
Whennohs are two of these oommuniticSi numberii>g about 
11,500. The ^’SiTicnnohs aie really Lushais by descent. The 
HaiaSj Kkn^langs^ Yofcwas^ and dwellers in some of the inde- 
pendent southern I'illagcs call themselves l.ais. The Habis, 
who have been nicknamed Baungshe* from their custom of 
wearing their top-knot and turban well forward on their hcadsp 
number about 14^000, the Klangklangs about ^fOoOj and the 
Yokwas between ^^500 and 3|Cw3Ci. The southern indepcndenl 
villages consist of about 50 autonomous hainletij peopled by 
VoyunSp Shintan^j Lawtus^ Yos, and Lais. Their inhabiuints 
number 17,000. 

The Chins form a collection of tribes belonging, like the 
Burmansi the Kachins, the Niig^p and other communities of 
Further Asia, to the Tibclo-Burnvan group of the Indo-Chinese 
race. There is reason to believe that, soon after the prehistoric 
ancestors of the Burraans had descended from the hills in the 
east of Tibet towards the head-waiers of the Inawaddy. and 
before any material change had come over their ancienl form 
of speech, part of the immigratton wave that was eventually 
to dow down into the Irrawaddy valley w'as deflected to the 
w'cat, entered the Chindwtn region, and eventually spr^d 
southwards and westwards ov-er the hills to the Bengal side 
of the ChiEidwin, and down tuio what is now known os ihe 
Atakan Yoma. The Kukis or Chifls formed a portion of thu 
side’Sir«Lni- There are three main geographioftl divisions ^ 
the people : the northern Chins, who inhabit the Chm Hill* 
prrjper as well as a small area to the north j the central Chins, 
who, under the name of Kamis or Kwemis, Mros* Chinbok^ 
Chinbons, Sic-, occupy the Konhem Arakan Distrij^ and the 
Pttkokku Chin Hills j and the southern Chins, the inhabiumti 
of the Arakan Yomt It is with the northern Chms that we 
are here concerned. They are a sturdy, warlike, hospitable 
people, slow of sj)eech, grave of habit, paj^ng great regard to 
rank and to the ties of the ckm, but spoilt by their ^em^- 
their vindictiveness, their trsachcry, their greed, ^eir 
lack oF persistence^ and their personal uncleanltnes^ T^y 
inhabit villages buiti on the hilbslopcs, some of them fortiOcd; 
and their houses are often solid, elaboraLe struciutes^ The 
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mcn^s dress consists ordinarily of loin-cloth and blanket, the 
latter draped toga-likt over the tipper portion of the body. 
The women wear skirts^ which are shorter in the north than 
in the south, snd in most cases a jacket as welt. Home-woven 
check plaids are notable features in a good many of the 
costumes. Ear-rings, necklaces, and bangles arc worn by both 
sexes. Millet, maiae, and vegetables ate the ordinary food of 
the peoplfc Rice is appreciated, but is not often procniabte 
in the hills. Though the pecple arc in the main vegetarians^ 
tniiAan, dogs, goats, and pigs are consumed by them, and 
there is hardly any animal ftiod that a Chin will decline to 
touch. Tobacco is smoked in pipes. The liquor of the 
country is known as j'w or w. It is made of fermented grain, 
and is sucked up through a hollow reed out of the pot in which 
it hs-S been brewed. Enormous quantities of it sre consumed 
at the Chin feasts, which have l>«n described as disgusting 
orgies. Slavery in a modified form still oxisls among the 
Chins, but it is fast vankhing, and would disappear no doubt 
Still faswr were the habitually ill-treated. As a matter 

of fact, the conditiou of the serfs is one of fairly ivera^ 
comforts and they hate very little to gain by freedom^ The 
people are spirit-worsbippers, are otceedingly superstitioiw, Mt 
much store by and have a great belief in the efficacy 

of sftoifice. Their speech varieB so enormously from tract to 
tract that tribes living barely a daj^s journey apart are often 
quite incapable of understanding ca^ other. It has been 
placed in ibe KuM-Ghin group of the Tibeto-Burman braneh 
of the Tibcli>Giinese language family. In structure it is not 
unlike Burme^ but the vocabularies of the two tamgues differ 
very widely. 

The surface soil for the most part* where the slopes permit 
it accumulate^ is either a rich loam or disintegratcil shale^ 
diikatr^ which plants and v^egetables suitable to the climate 

and altitude flourish. In the virgin forcsti 3 faiFly deep surface 
coating of the richest decayed wgetabk mould is found+ sitd 
this coating enables rkc to he grown m the system 

in the north, on portions of the eastern slopos* and in certiun 
parts in the souths 7 ’he rioe-riolds are prepared by chopping 
down alt the trees and undei^rowth on the side of a hill dunng 
the cold season. These are allowed to lie, and when the 
leaves and branchy ore thoroughly dry. and the time for ram 
approaches, they ore bumL Rice can be raised oh a new 
clearing for two or three years in succession, after which the 
land is left iaHow. Before each crop Ls sown the stubble and 
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an^ timber which Cduld not be consumed during precedmg 
yeara is burnt Kice is sown in Maj and ^thencd in October^ 

The Crop is entirely dependent on the rafnOill, and as often 
as not is damaged by loo much rain* Ail cultivation on the 
hill-side is done by manual labouTp cattle being never used. 

^lost of the fields are partially terraced by trunks of trees and 
stone supports. The land is never manured* but is enriched 
by burning the weeds and stalks of the gaibered crops on old 
groundf and by setting fire to the falleri timber on new ground 
which has been deMed for the first time* Ihe first three 
months of the year (January, Februaryj and Kforch) are spent 
in clearing and weeding the soil^ building up the termces, and 
generally getting the land into order for sowing. At the first rain 
in March and April the sowing commences. JUce and millet are 
each sown separately and broadcast, while sdinctimcs cucum¬ 
bers, pumpkirra, and melons are grown in the same field as 
millet. Indian com is planted, one or two pains in each hdlCp. 
and in the same field beans of all sorts are also pown^ And in 
some cases millet, while sweet potatoes are put down at any 
time during the rains. As s^oon as the seed is In tho ground 
the fields are carcrully guarded against animals and birds^ and 
when the seeds sprout the weeds have to be plucked^ The 
crops are gatlicred in July and in the three succeeding month*. 

A second crop of millet or black bean* is gathered off the same 
field during the year 

The population actually engoged in agrkultune in i^ar Chief 
was 20,914 mates and 11,304 females, whilst of the entire 
population ^4,601 were primarily dependent on agticulture. 

Thc piineipaJ crop« arc i millet (J^ar}, rice, matzct gram, ^ 
vaiiedcs of peas and beans, including the (SMag/aui bean, 
sweet potatoes, turmeric, gitiger, pumpkins, cucumbers, 

marrow*, onions^ chillies, brinj9.l5, and wild varieties of spinach* 
Melons, chillies, pkntatn*, orangey citrons, peaches, mangoesit 
papayas^ and sweet limes are grown chiefly in the compound** 
as also the tobacco ptont. CulrivAlion would appear to have 
increased of late, but it b impossible to slate the precise ex lent 
of the expansion. Potatoes have been introduced^ and the 
Chins, though they do not consume them, cultivate them for 
aalow ITierc is ample grajdng for the liii'e-stock* 

The forests of the Chin Hills may be divided into five Fomu* 
dassea, the lowest being the prtmaev'ol f* forest, which 
finurishes at the foot of the hills, gradually giving way to misted 
sub-tropical forest up to an altitude of 3,000 feet. Itnmcdi* 
ately above this come the pine tracts, which arc found at thebr 
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best lit an altitude M about 5,000 feet, here raised with 
oak, which does not usualfy prosper above 6,ow Af^ 
this, eoratnencing at an altitude of 4,000 feet, is found ^e 
rhododertdion. The dwarf baraboo, generally not more than 
about 6 feet iD height, grows on the highest slopes. &loif m 
altitude of 3,500 feet teak attains a large skc along the lw,nka 
of the streams which flow into Burma from the uplands, while 
in the interior of the bills them are scattered leak-trees, though 
none of any great sire. Cutch occurs in fair quantities idong 
the lower slopes adjoining the pbins, while in the depth of the 
hilly country cutch-trecs in considerable numbets lue met with, 

at an altitude of about 3 .S«> ■* 

Khasya, and is the best tesio-producing tree m the world. It 
is found throughout the hilis, the trees varying in sise. F"' 
tions of three 'reserved' forets citetid to the hills m 
Hata. subdivision, but their boundaries have not yet been 
demarcaLcd. 

Mis« uvd Steatite is found in large quantities in the northcro hitU; on 
minepwl*. eastern slopes near the plains sandstone and slate are 
eommon, and limestone oectits in a few isolati^ places, 
in minute quantities is found throughout the hills.^ l^e bert* 
known Spring is the Chihu, on the banks of the Tuivai nvet m 
S4® N., and a few other brintMTclla arc scattered atiout el^ 
where. Coal has been discovered to the west of the KuW> 
valley, but so far only in small quantities and of Infcnoi' 
quality. The Steatite quarries were once worked by Burtnans, 
but the cost of esttaction was so great that they were abi^ 
doned. The China obtain salt by boiling the water obtains 
from the salt.sprirgs in clay pots. The result is circular slabs 
of saline matter^ which are very for from purer 
Aft* ind For cspctfl purpcjscs the mnnufactuies arc confined to 
huudIk- bamboo mats and baskets, while for local use spears, daSt 
hoes, and knives are forged, Th t iron ia prated from Burm^ 
and blncbmiths ait found thrmighcut the hilts* but VVunhIa 
the sriutVicrn Chin Jtilts ia the only village ibaii has a reputa¬ 
tion for iron-work. eai-ringSi banglts* aimlet^J* and 

metat beads are muiufactllTcdt wetl os domestic implcmcnl*' 
Earthen pots are made (by women only) in several vitlagc® * 
waterjjfODf coats and hats are nmutsfaciured everywhere, 
van in the south being specially noted for ihis induatiy. F c 
coats arc made out of the iMuk of a trecj and the ba^* ^ 
bamboo bark, and paJm leaves. Cotton is in the hilt^ 

and cottcFn-weaving is univeisaL 'Fbe method h 
account of the primitive form of loom uiied, but the 
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turned out, although of a rough texture, is lasting. The work 
h generally done by the women slaves of the household during 
their leisure. The weaving of the ai[k itiandes used esctenshely 
as a wrap by the southern chiefs is cturied out exclusively by 
their wives or daughters, slaves never taking part in the work, 
and the garments are seldom if ever sold. The weaving, which 
is considered an accomplishmenti is an extremely sIejw process, 
on account of the intricate patterns that arc woven into the 
texture, ond it is nothing unusual for a woman to take two or 
three years in completing a length of the fabric. Adjoining 
the southern boundaiy humians rear silkw^ormSt and dispose 
of the silk to the Chins, 

The export trade is small, consisting for the most part ofC^nmem 
beeswax, the outside husk of the ear of Indian com, and cime 
mats. The prii>ci|ial articles of the import tnidc, which is 
incTHising yearly^ ore saJti iron, gongs, brass, cattle, beodsi silk 
tbreach and coloured cotton Most of the intpods ore 

□bcafned from Burma; and the chief centres of Chin trade 
are VaJSigyOp Kalemycs Indifip and Sihaung in the Up|>er 
Chindwin^ and Kan and Gangaw in Fakokku District, A 
trade with Manipur is #(>nnging up^ while Eurmans from as 
hir olf as Mandaby arc frcqueiitly to be found hawking their 
goods about the hills, and even be>ond the western bordcr. 

The princj|Ml trade routes are the Kalewa-Kalemyo-Fort White 
route, the Indtri-Falain route, the Haka-Kan route, and the 
Manipur-Tidditn route- The Fulam-Aijal road, which con¬ 
nects the Chin with the Lushaj Hills, Is bdpmg lo develop 
a trade with the Lusbai cquntiy and Assam. The Chins whsm 
trading carry their goods themselves, but traders from Bunna 
generally use pack-bullocks. 

The main road* maintained from Provincial funds are the Mmhi ef 
following. The Haka-Pyinthaxeik road ( with a bmnch from 
Tiddtm) is an unmetalled lUad of a total length of miles, 
of which 114 miles lie in the CTiin Hills;, and the remamder 
w-ithin the Upper ChituJwin Ih^Hct, It crosses the Pao and 
J^tanipur rivers by means of wifU'rope suspension Isidgea, 
and gives through communication between all the stations and 
posts an the bills, and also oonntx^ts the hills with Pyinthaieik 
on the Myittha. There are fourteen resl-houset and camjjs on 
the road The Fakm-lndin road ts an unnieialled track of a 
toiaJ letigth of 47 tnilci, of which rniles are within tbe Chin 
Hills, and ibe remainder m Upper Chindwin. It connects 
Falam with the left hank of the Myittha river at a point 
Opposite Zndin, emd is provided with five reathauses^ lira 
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Hafca-Kan road, &n nnmctallMi mwle-rdad, 55 miles in lengib^ 
leads from Haka lo the Chin Hills bmindary. and on into 
Fakokku District. The Haka-Kunchaiiryg roadK an unmctallcd 
miilo-Uack 44 miles long, connect* Haks trith Kunchaungf a 
ornip 00 the Maniptir river. The Falam Tyao river tnule-f^ 
is an uninctaUed rc^ intended to connect I'alam with Atjal, 
the head-quarters of the Lnshai Hills, Its length to the Tyno, 
the boundary between the Chin and Lnshai Hills, b 6j milci 
It crosses six rivers, all bodged by timber lattice^rdtr bridges, 
and has six Tesihouscs along it. ^ 

The Chin Hills contain three so^iviaions, and arc admims- 
traiitenab- by a Superintendent, who is an officer of the Htirait 
Commission, with headquarters at Falani, and three Assistants 
posted at the subdivisional head-quarters—Tkidim^ Fakm, 
and Haka. 1 'he Assistant Supermtendents are ordinarily 
members of the Provincial dril service or the Police de^ 
menL I'here is a civil Medical Officer at FaJam. 1 he Chin 
Hills form a subdirislon of the Chindwin Public Works 
division, and are in charge of an Assistant tngiraOT with 
headquarters at Falam. A treasury officer is stationed at 
Falam. There are no Forest officers. 
ayU mnd Under the Chin Hills Regulation, the Chin Hills 

constitute a Sessions divUiori and a District for criminal, civil, 
irevenue^ and general purptxses, and the Superintendent is the 
Sessions Judg& As Sessions Judge he can take cogniiance of 
any olTence as a court of original jurisdiction, without the 
accused being committed to him by a magistrate. The Pend 
Code and Criminal Procedure Code with certain modificalions 
are applicable to Chins, and for the purpose of the latter Code 
the Local Govemraeni eserchies the powa of a High Court. 
So far as regards persons other than Chins, the law in force is 
the same aa that of Uppef Mumia. Fach Assistant Super- 
mtendent is invested with magisterial powers. Under the 
Regulation headmen aie held responsible for peace and ord^ 
vithin their territories, and are empowered to try certain 
esses according to local cusiorm Special rules have be®! 
framed hy the Local Govemmcul for the trial of dvil suit* 
between Chins. 

KcYctiiw, The main sources of revenue are tribute and 

The former, levied at the rate of Rs. 2 per bouse, yielded 
Rs. 41,^0 in 1504—5 [ and realixed ^,t 9 ^ 

The other items ^ receipt ate insignifieauU 
Police luad A Sergeant is stationed at the headquarters of each sub- 
3*^ division, but beyond these no civil police are umintained in 
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the hills. Falam, the head^^uartcrs of the District^ possessea 
a small lock-up wllh accommodation for la priMmera. The 
tract ts e^jrisoned by a military police battalion (the Chin 
Hills battaJion)^ officered by a commandfiAt and 6 assistant 
commandants^ and consisting^ of ^ companies and 60 gun 
kaharSj distributed as follows: 3 companie^^ (with 1 mounied 
guns) at Falani+ 7 companies at Haka, t companies at Tid- 
diiUp and r company at Fort These furnish guards 

at Kos. a and 3 Siockadcs* KalcmyOr Kalea’a, Bamboo 
Camp^ Pine-tree Citmpj Loniban, Minkir^ Pioneer Camp, and 
YeUkun. 

A Government vernacular schcMil has lately been opened at Ednaibn. 
Falam^ and the attendance of pupils is good, The American 
Baptist Mission has established schools at Hako, Tiddinu 
Koset, Tunian, and Yokwa. The Haia school has not made 
much progress as yet, but the others show satbfaciory rauhs* 

For the school at Haka a gmnt-in-aid of Ks- a+loo has been 
given by CovemmenL The expenditure on the school ai 
Falam (opened in i^^os) was Rs, in 1904-5- No fees am 
taken at any of the schools. There are no fongyi in 

the hills, and consequently outside the instituiioiis s|>cafied 
education is at a vtny low ebb. The Census of 1901 showed 
that^ even including imtiveSh of India and Butmans, the propor¬ 
tion of literate males per f^ooo of the male population was 
only a*3 per cisit+ (as compared wiih 53 in the adjoining Upper 
Chindwin District), and that of literate females o-i per cent, of 
the female population. For both sexes together the proportion 
was ] - 3 per cent- • 

There are 4 military police hosptialSi with a total accom- 
modation for 96 men. Besides 3 dvil ht^itala a civi! 
dispensary has been opened on the Falam-Aijal roadi flmd 
a Hospital Asdslant has been placed in charge- The civil 
hospitals have accommodation for sS mates and 3 fcmal^ ; and 
in 1903 the number of cases ireaied was si^SSs (including 5 57 
in-patienls), and t3i operations were performed. The total 
expenditure amounted to Fs. ^ which Bj. 5.300 waa 

provided by Govemment, and Ri 300 from subscrtplioiii. 

No ^^ccinadon estahUshmcnl was in existence until the latter v^hia* 
part of I90lp when a ^^accinalor was employed. In 
3S3 persons were vaccinated by the officers in charge of the 
hospitals; in Sjj; in ijoj-jt r,So9; and in 1903-4, 

S. Carey and H. K TiKrfcp TM CMn /if//r (Rangoorv 

1896).] 
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FalaM Subdivision.— Ccnttnl subdmsbn of Chin 
Hitls, Burma, bounded on the north by the Tiddim and on 
Uie fiouih by the Haka lubdivisioRp The pojnilAtbn m tgot 
was 56,858^ largely Ta«hon Chins, inhabiting 173 villAge^ of 
which Falam, contflining 6^5 houses ia the largest and most 
important. 

Tid Him .. —Nonhem subdivision of the Chin IIilia, ButhuIt 
bounded on the north by the Slate of Mjimpur and on the 
aouih by the Fakm subdiviaion. The head^iuiirters are at 
Tiddim (|xspuiation, 350)^ where an Assistant Superintendent 
isstaLioned, The population in igor was 16,435 (distributed 
in 75 villages), mostly Sokie and Siyin Chins, 

Haka.^ —Souihem subdivision of the Chin Hills, Burma, 
bounded on the north by the Falatn »ubdivTsicKn and on the 
south by unadmioistered Chin tnmUi- The population is 
composed mostly of Lms (Hoicas, Kbngktangs, Vokwas, 
end in 1501 numbered 33*896, distributed in tS3 villages, 
Haka^ wiib 192 houses, is the moat important village in the 
subdivision. 

Falajn.—Head-quartcra of ihe Chin Hills, Burma, situated 
in 56^ N. and 93*^ 44' E,, on a spur abovG the Manipur 
river, 5,300 feet above scaduvel, and distant io 3 miles from 
Katewa, and 75 frora Kalemyo on the Myitihii, with which 
k is connected by a good mule road. In the early days of 
the occupation of the Chin Hill*, Fnlam post was built cm 
a spur overlooking the Tashon village of Folom. Owing to 
the unhealthiness of the site, how'Cver, the station was moved 
to where it now stands, 5 miles to the west of Falom villoge- 
Roads have been mode in the station and trees plantetL iTie 
water-supply is obtained from springs west of the station, and 
ai present reaches the different buildings through open wooden 
ducts, soon 10 be replaced by iron pipes* The bazar lies to 
the east of the resi^nttai qtintter^ The regular inhabitants 
numbered 911 in 1901, besides a large Heating popuUtioni 

Chin HlliSt Fakokku^ —tract of hilly country vrest of 
> Pakokku Ubtrict, Burma, lying between 10* 4**'and 
and 93^ 30^and 94^9^ with an area of about 3,150 square 
miles, and inhabited by Chins. There is no dtslincdve native 
name for the tract. On its east is Pakokku District; on its 
north east the Chin HiUs | on its south-east and south Minbu 
District i on the south-west for a length of about 14 miles the 
tract borders on Akyab; thence westward and ncmh-wcstwaid 
it is bounded by unadmuiisicred Chin country, from whichj 
however, it is distinctly marked off by the Arakon Yoma in the 
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souLhf ajid by a spur from sbat Tange laxtber northi ThU ipuf 
is the backbone of the Pakoklcii Chin Hills; It blanches off 
from the Yoifia at about 31“ 45" at a peak called Aisalung^ 
and ends in tlie south-east CDcacr of the tnict+ It is a^ooo 
to j+000 feet higher than the main range^ which teaches an 
elevation of about 5,000 to 7^000 feet along the country now 
being described. Th.^ sevoial offshoots from this spur and the 
deep valleys between form the hiU tract. There ia no Hat 
country anywhere^ Of the subsidiaiy spurs the most pramiiicnt 
Li that which cuts tire tract bteraUy into two almost e^« 4 U 
ports, and rising to 10,400 feet in Mount Victoria, possess^ 
the highest peak in all the Chin tountiy. Ltiwer down oit this 
ofiihwt, at an ekvaUon of fce^ is KanpeUet. the 
quarters of ll^e tmet The chief rivers arc the Maw, the Yaw* 
and the M«n. The first runs northwards into the Jlyittha, 


and belongs to the dratoage of the Chindwin, while the others 
have a generally southetly course and empty thcmscUs into 
the Irrawaddy. The Mon is the largest ; it rises under 
Aisatung, skirts the notthem half, and flows through the 
southern half of the tract, and finally enters Minbu IhstrkiL 

So far as is known, the geology and botany of the tract 
differ in ikj essential particulars from ttsose of the ClilN' Hji.l^ ■jid faiiqL 
In additbn to the ordiniity kinds of wild bcascs found in 
Upper Burma (the tigcf;^ the elephant, &c.)7 the ooily notfr 
worthy animals are the gura/ {CViwu ^r®/) and sciw 
^ul^a/iHuj). Different kinds of monkeys and 

flying squirrels abound. 

Till recently no obsemiioni rabfiill have been talcn, but 
it is estimated that about roo inches of rain fall m the year. ^ 

At Kanpeticl the average ii about 120 inches. Kfom Juue to nbttit, 
November the climate is v«y humid and depressing, a of 
unintemiptcd sunshine bcioK tare; and evw irhcn .1 is not 
mining heavy mists usually envelop the whole country. roin 
the middle of December to the end of March the climate is 
cold, but diy and altogether enjoyable. The day lem^turc 
is then about 75", and the night temperature js to ^ . rmsi 
is amstaniiy experienced at the higher levels, ^ 
spot^ the mercury b» been found to regiatei ^7 t e co 
time of the year. winds about the end of Match and 

the beginning of April are foUowed by the early rams, which 

fall inlcTtnittently in April and Miiy. ^ e * , 

In the days of Burmese rule tlie hold over the ti«t was of 
the lighiesL No tribute was paid to the king of Burma. 
tho^ ■ gh a few of the villages nearest the plains gave the wciO' 
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/Atfgy# they HTshefd to propitiate a vias of tK^eswajc artd a cane 
mat yearly^ la order to be allo^wl to trade. The bearers of 
these offerings were the only Chins who visited Burma with 
friendly intentions; but the number of hostile visitors to the 
plafns was large, for raids were freqaentp and were usually 
undertaken in order to obtain captives to be held to ransoni. 
Bloodshed w[i5 avoided ejtcept when an expedition wa^ made 
to avenge a Chin who had been killed by Eurrtmn^ and the 
loader of a foray had to give compensation for any of IHe 
Or limb sustained by his followers. In return for thl% however, 
he had the satisfajctton of receiving most of the pluitder 
taken and the captives made. The of certain Taungtha 

villages in Burma were rccognued as go-betweens in the nego¬ 
tiations for the ransom of captives. The Chins attacked each 
other only to obtain payment for a debt, but intcr-village 
ftghting due to blood-feuds was common. iVfter annexation^ 
raids by the Chins came to the notice of the British as they 
adv-anced westward from Fakokku. The tract was visited by 
a miliukT)^ police column in 1889-90, and it wiis then decided 
to place the Chins under the supervision of the officer in 
charge of a subdivision to be fonned along the border. In 
Jaimaty, 1891, hqw'cvcfj the Chirra attacked this officcr^s bead- 
quarters at Yawdwiftr The sequel to this outbreak was the 
establishment of a military post in the hills at Mindat Sakan 
in 1891-2. After this the Chins remained fairly quiet till 
DccenibcTp 1896, when they perpetrated an esceptioiiAlly 
sflA-age mid, and in the following month attacked the ixmi at 
Mindat. On this it was decided to constitute the countjy 
a Chin tract under the Chin Hills RegukrtioOt and to station 
a Special officer in the hills themselves instead of at their 
border* Assistant Superintendent with all the powers of 
a Superintendent was accordingly posted to the chatgc of the 
tract in 1897. Since then there havt; been no serious raids, 
and the border may now be said to be entirely free from crime. 
In 190* the head-quarters of the Assistant Superintendent 
w£Te moved from Mindit Sakan to Kanpetlet on the slopes of 
Mount Victoria. This measure left the Chin police at Mindat 
unsuj^Tted ; and the post there was twice raided by Chins 
from the unadministered tract, in coirseciuenoe of which a post 
Was established in 1903 at Hilong on the western border and 
garrisoned by Chin police. 

At the Census of 1901 it was a^ertained that the popular 
tion of the tract was 13^116^ distribuied in 284 villages, 'fhe 
number of Chins was 13^508, of whom 91O13 were Chinboks, 
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2,469 VkiduAt and 1,016 Chifibons. The Chinbofcs^ with the 
cxcepiion of twelve villages of the tribe (the so-callod Chirtmes) 
on the Upper Mon, jost be^^ond the borckif are found only in 
the Pakokkn Hill Tracts, while the Yindua and Chinbons 
overflow into the adjoining country, the first to the west, as for 
as the Arakan Hill Tracts, the latter to the south-west and the 
south. In reality they far oulnumheT the Chiriboks. All 
these tribes belong to the central divisJon of the Chin race 
(see Chin Hili^)h It should be borne in mind that this 
nomerbclaturc Has come from the Burmans, and is^ including 
the term Chin itself, entirely unknown in the Hills. For con¬ 
venience of reference. However, it is retained. The Chinboks 
are found north of Moitnt VictoriOt the Ymdufl occupy the 
countr^‘ to the south and south-west of that eminence, and 
the Chinbons live south of the Yindus. The Yindus and the 
Chinboks belong practicolly to the same tribe. The Oifnbom, 
on the other hand, are a distinct community, and their 
language is unintelligible to the other Chins, The mhabitanls 
of the tract are practically all AnSmists^ The Chinbofc men 
wear a very scanty loirn:loth, and are seldom seen without their 
bows and arrows. The women^s dress consists of a smock and 
a short skirt The fcitmles all have their feces tattooed. Both 
are fond of primitive oreaments. The Chinbons ore as 
a rule somewhat more fully cUd than the Chtn^ks^ 

The system of cultivation is practised, and 

Chin femily in the trod engages in cultivation. T he ground 
for the fauftg^^a is Selected shortly after the preceding harvest, diii«ai. 
the clearing of the jungle is completed by February, and the 
/atiftgya^ arc burnt in March and April. When the first lams 
fall about the middle of April fetitids to propitiate ilw natJ 
are held, after which each one is at liberty to sow is p ot^ 

The larvd not ploughed. Small like rice or mdlet a 
sown bmadcast, after the surface of the pound has been 
ously Ecratched all oter with small hoes, V\Taen the seed w 
large o hole is mode In the soil, and the seed h dropped 
it and coT^md over with earth by hand. A la wo 

for from one to four years, and is then left for six 10 siatecn 

ycar^ heforo it ia worked again. . . , 

The chief food^ins «« pain aW the sh* 

of cowse sagoj, mf, Indiiin com, beans, rice, and barler- 
is never sown on newly cleared land, and does b«t on a pa ^ 
from which rice or laf bos been takeftr Tobacco « cu . 
in all the Tillages, and a red millet is grown from which die Ml 
folk blew ft liquor not unlike ckler, and fairly palatablrs-when 
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Fortfli. Up to about jpooo feet along the border^ of Burma are 
found bamboo and the timber trees common to similar countij 
in Upper Burma^ Above these stretches a belt of 
interspersetl with weakly pinea and oaks. From 4 f 5 ™ 
SfOOD feet the chief trees are Prnus oaks, and rhodc^ 

dendrons. Among other trees the yew* wild ebeny* waJnn^ 
peachj and crab-apple hav'e been noticed in the forests at this 
elei-ation. Above 8*500 feet are atretches of gnarled moss- 
covered oaks in the sheltered spots, and dwarfed rhododen^ 
drons and holly in the oi>en gross lands. Dense patebea of 
dwarf bamtrixos occur at about 8,000 feet. A eondnuation of 
the Kyauksit forest Reserve eiiends some way into the hilla, 
but otherwise there is no ^ reserved ^ area in the trucL 

Mbemli. Practtcally nothing is known at present of the miTieral 
resources of the tracL Steatite is found n^ the Pcikokku 
bordcTk but nothing else of economic value has been dis- 
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covered. 

The hills have nothing to show in the way of arts or monu' 
factures. The t>n.ly hand industries are rude weaving, poti^, 
and the makirtg of cane mats, while a few^ blacksmiths fashioa 
primitive spear- and anow-heads from iron obtained from the 


plains. 

Petty internal trade 15 canied on hy barterj while for 
transactions the cufrcticy used is Bor-rings- are sha^>ed 

like flat key-rings, and are made of on alloy of gold* silver, and 
bfaiis* 'I'hcy are said to have been originalJy obtained Ijoin 
Arakan, but they do not sceiti to be imported now. Ihe 
Chins carry on a small trade with Burma, tlie exports ccrti- 
sisting of beeswa^c, boneyi and mats, and the imports of salt? 


cotton iwisC beads, and gongs. 

The village of the tract are connected by rough jungle 
paths, but these are so bad that only a liabitiial resident of ^ 
hills wduki voluntaiily travel by them, and are entirely in*' 
practicable for beasts of burden. The following mute-tjacis 
tiave* howKver, been made by the Public Works dt^portmeot £ 
from Saw to Kanpetlet, 11 miles, and thtmce 7 miles farther 
tip the Mount Victoria range 10 Kyetchedaung; from Mindat 
to Hilong, 14 mile% and on to the trans-border niSLage of 
Kiimm ] from Kanpetkt to Mindat, $2 miles. Several rout^ 
lead from the Irrawaddyj the first from Pakotiu via PautJS 
nine to eleven marchra, the second from Zigat, opfjoaitc: t 
steamer of Sak, b sis. A third from Sinbyufiytifi is also 
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six mairdies. Furnished resihouses have been pnovided on 
both routes J3Jid also on the two mulc-timik^ above^cflcntionedi 

The tract ia under the iminediatc control of the Com- Adminiv 
misioncr of the Minbu DiTOion^to whom the Assistani Super- 
intendent is directly subordu^e. The hsid-qtiSJters of the 
Axsisiant Su|>erinlendent art at Kanpctlct, on the high ground 
of which Mount Victoria fonm the highest point. The 264 vil¬ 
lages in the tract axe divided inio ten groups^ cach^ of which is 
supervised by a paid hcadmaiv, ojid a headman is m. charge of 
each village. The tract forms part of the Vaw forest divisionj 
and is a subdivision of the Pakokltu Public Works djvisioii+ 

7’he only court is that of the rUsistant Superintend^^ who Cirn 
tries Criminal cases and decides civil suits, besid^ sitting ns 
the court of a Superintendent or a District Magistrate, and, 
when neccssai^'j as that of a Sessions Judge, under the cantiol 
of the Local Government (represented by the Commifisioner of 
Minbu) as Pligh Court. Crime is on the whole %ht) but, as 
might be expected of a people as barbarous and vindirtire 
as the Chins, otTences against the person are committed at 
times. 

Tribute at the rate of IL i a house is collected yearly, 
a small amount of fcv'enue is derived from the of c ^ ^ 
to quarry soapstone and from Hccnecs to boil cutch. * 
total revenue froni all sources in ^ 9 * 4^5 amounted 
Rs. 2,$DO. Nothing in the shape of land rev^ue ts colle<^«L 
All land, cultivable or unculrivsbic, la ckim^ by some iJ^nn- 
duftl or family, who trace its ownettship back or gOTera ons. 

Land can be bought outrigh^ an ear ring worth about 15 

l^ing sufficient to purc1«i« tin «ea ihM 

ttimi ffimilics; hut there is not much traffic m imfflo™ble 

police gBnison, which is 

Magwe battalion, consists of a dcwcbineiit 4 * _ , tie. 

tiZid at Kanpetlet. The actual pohang f the tiart h in 

the hands of a fortt of Chin atmed police, 

a head constables, 3 s«15C-nts. «td 7. co^tahl^whr, in 

addition to their other duties furnish a detachment of 30 

storioned at Hiloog to watch the b«deT. 

tained at Kanpetkt, but» veiy Unit patieni«d by the China 
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foielgn EsflnHicc bpua BufMw dril!- 
uLitra, 18; grtisti of ATcbaeoloficdl 
dcfiflitmebt^ii, 39. For local notiRf 
Xi£ itm/tr HiHory and Arehaeglogy of 
each Diviaios and Di^ftictr 
Army, trj(il fttrrtiKtb oflidtiih and Natbc. 
L lift E intliujy aiatlMia, ^f*enab aftd 
Bnlilery, li*; volontccrip ti-E; mlib 
tary [ulkc practically a lupplelbeat 
to Army, 13 fl- 

Alt* and Masufaclorcsp «■# ladwtrift 
For local notice* rti unJer Arti and 
ManbfactDref of each DinEikL 
Aaoka, tsdian croperorp alleged fotiMicr 
of pagodiip ir 374j 4 »i 43 ^^ ^ 35 1 


ij, loAp J4I, 

AlJti tcnaie of land, dcpoidept hpoei 
teaidetice asd cnUiwtiwi of L»™ by 
owncf p Si. 64, 65. 

Avt^ old capital of IJnittia. II. to 1 1 1 

OWlfTown rcmaiEit of old cityp 
pagoddip asd fnasalTe waUa, aoi; lu 
taiyhiK foTlBnc* froni fonttwiftb I& 
eighteen Eh cenlitry* ^ i 
(1751^ ABd bamt by Tala 3 n|f*i 
febiiilt (nW) BAil PMloreil, Jdo; agato 
capital of Hbrma^ i7fi6-^3^ iSii-JIk 
303 S dtaring hrU and third Ubrawe 
wan^ 3 D 3 i 


B. 

SagykUw^ king of Thtnna 
pral-giafidioa of AlaTuipipe^yir ^ 
eofiobrfr of AtHRi, ao; *lFit Burm* 
War (1834-6), iBTeptiilJ^t 

RpWSEOon, an? EKcBpaliPb 
3t; adralKC <m Ara, ae: Treaiy « 
Vandabo, os^-un of Arakaal ana 
feniUTeEial and wtEhi^rawAl ^P* 
AsHra, Ji; ULianity and depowEiw 
nf klogi aJ. ^ 

lambooi, ahandnnt BTtrywbtfc^ I- ^ 
ntcirarelj eaportedr «■ I lOS * 1 ^ ^[ 5 *^ 
work of ™o*t hoiiK^ L 4" 1 ^ 

fiiheiiei, ^14. m inannfaclort! «1 
414, in coratrbrtioo of dam*, f» 
incfbtienialde |o Sbanii 3 *®- , 

Bantnaak, mbdivuloO usd cowfuwp « 
Katbl niscriettii^ 149-, , 

E’aplkt (AtaiiFl'raa) iluwMp h 41 # 44 ^ 



IXDEX 


tliiiJ &im 1 vUJCTpfcaii >vorkp «- 

pediilly UEKVQg lUrem, 4^. 44» *T®r 
itm CDllcse U Kiiagoo&p 154 h mUttsm 
io IL loS, la^p 1^1 'p Kmwvs 

CbiUi ^ 3 J, 3 i ^ 3 ^ 

Buidi^, PiKjirt of i>cwtf BTafftwi^ L 
J35; iH icImiiDjE cliiDftte nnd 

30gt ttT«flilD|ry twine, jat J 
trtJstioiis nod liiiiotyp 3®?* 3*“ r 
Oi ilrPEK^^ )a«t*ceD 1 nUmei imd H^r- 
mjpHj. 309-; raJly 
MiaCDEnpl^Ji 30913J^ • 
tkAu pHopriilalion 0^ Kir^l. Jit; 
CKxIlcDl n^\ and WBiiefwi.y comaionL-^ 
BiiiHiA, 316. _ 

^Aucln nbdlfiieloD iiTiiit torwnilLLp^ 1. 3^9' 
kMMg lia touTD, hnd-4^iEAflerv of lirAWaddy 
Pifiiioo 3uid of Baiwin Uiitrtdfc i* 311- 
31^ ^ CtPire' of ■ndcnl Lrndep 3^^ 
tmdt Almo*! MEluM^tly of 
pvrl ficEp jaa, 353; it^ laFfia wO«fcd 
utM.f 313 ^ b(iiLdus|r*^ ititela, aitd f^ii 
3lj; iu Port fiandp 313: ■ rotjudci- 

Buidn (nr N^wiin) kiwtr n»** wWfcrS^ 
of ike iBOtithi of the lemwadds*, 
i^Sp 30 »p 357 : ™ Hil» f™fi- D^«e“ 
ahlA for HKcan to mj^Wp 75 

Dulei up, 165; Ihi? Ngawini enabuik- 
jaentp mila loocp 3IJ. 3*». 

Bijb Nflnnp (#»* 15S1 )* .SiohTHinj^fi 
{'lord <if TPflny while oltfplMjaia >p ■ 
TwflgDD liinj; of Pefin* ■- *75" 

Coflrc do' Fcderki’f fcfwrt of b** 
nificeaoc ind miKhip 375; iii* 

Ififaiioni of Sbrap 450 J t<»t AtA± t*- 
aoa^ 

5 em^i 1 a£:f, eapoftfll to 
Chiiw, L 4f'fi- 

BeUptJM ettu MiHEMpifK InrgMt JumK 
in tno wo^ldp IL 1B9- 
fiicbakp B iv«A icHlkEd ni^dliofl of. 
fCami ncc^ HjbdivkiJed i*f o p ^ 

&c.p i. 17?:, i7g E fmuld lO 
tmiKTof Shmtf IjSi of 

oiatDzni^ i^ieoch, uird drcaA^ 179. 
Blwinop frcicjiia DiiiHiCt of alKiaiPJf 
Dlaiidob, Upper bunOB, ii + 

ki grnl nEBkOf loa ;E ibe defilii ef Iog 
ImwAdcljp Id E malarl* irdiiMd Ip 
MitBticiH, t04p 1*7 s liiAofI- io*-ld: 
loo^ flW! fiAie of the ™« SomriHiiog 
ChlDCK trade, lO^h l^*» tljl ^ 
fiihetfn, iv^yfoasis, Hoi fl* 

OwtTiTOBdB, Ii3i ffMtwrOfltpcat* 

mancwd by nsilllafy polke* HS J 
ihiid of popnUtio® Kadibi, i07» 
UbuDCi ioUiviiioa and IoWH^Fp ^ 
T l6. 

Biunia town, hadnqmjirter* of UbiiiA 
aCnatoDahHit and tEWsidi i^ilyp ^ 
ilB; confmed brlwran liifrf aiw o^P 
ndblLi behind, 116, 11 r; matdJn, 


m fwlo ^oand b coH Kmsao, a Sificty 
[a die mini, 1^7: termlniH of lirBwaddy 
FlodUa CoraI»Ry, 111; tbe rah* of 
SaDapcnuf'd^ an andcot oapllal, I06. 
BibUograpby: of Harmat J44 * (d) of 
Ldwcff liorto*: I'aianaE*, iSO; Akyib 
UiMtirtr Ncmbern Arakahr aoB i 
KjaakpyQ, -*153 SaodowA^p 11B j K-an* 
goon 017, S40E Hintbawiddyi 154; 
TTiBnaTfradJjh 3^^: i ItoEo*! 

jOi 1 Uaischa, 31^9; MyaangmyaK 333: 

hla-abh, 343 i J^7»pOOp 35? t UcaiwU, 

ToBHfiOo, ^5; TMcJOp 4 iU 
Mnbcrat. 4J9E 46*+ ^ 

Ujipor Horn*: TlanycSTnj^p iU 15: 

^,49; MandnUy, *fi^ tih*inOh no; 
Myiiyba, 131 i SBjjnSngt 399^ 
Chhdwh, sjj; Kv*idtjc, 153; M«Jf- 
liU, *68' Yamelliw, *83; 

301S Norlliten Shan Sbleip 3/7: 
^thmi S4uJa Statei-^ 355 E f 

biiSdet, Diihop and Viejir Ap«totie, 
ori^nned tbeOiT o£ ChJMtie origin of 
wOld * UonoiT' L j. . ^ ■ 

Bilin, lowTiship of lliaton I^tatfKtp i-- 
41a; lie niiMof Tnikiialiip dw 
Tafabag cap1t^l-i 4®3i" *3' ?p 4'^4* 

BJiin ri‘¥er* ia liaJweffl and Tbitoo Dw- 
■ ricl*. L ajDa 4O0li 
Bilupyim t' eke kitwd of 

*l tk* mo4Jtti of ibe Salween 

rirtr, I IC, *^1 ! 
pOMe«j«p435i E iliiji:Tp4JlwiP.4«; 
gfeAt fcrtilily, 4^1. 

Eirii-neri*. fJihSep f™«! 
tthftdip off ra*i^ 1 

and dratha* rtfiMralto of bj hf d' 
mca, aihrt -*d h 

%-Hificl and ironaotWaledhy higher 
ciAli,3JiaMll heooipLfltr^JlF 33: atato- 
ika ^ jla« i&Blp irith nwwt frwamt 
caaiea of death* 3*i 33 p iniwtti c- 

fnomliiyp 5^ 54- 

lllil,ri»pi, Anglmaaii one of RnfigOOOp 
BuTm* h hla dioceae, i* 43* 

Bi^pa, kotaao CatbofiCi lbi« b charge 
of IhEEina. U 43' , - t -* 

fHind fcchoof fwt*t Mooiaiein,!. 419^ 

Boal-boiliiiog at PabokkoK ^ 

aaceWtAl or nori'aUlo ^ 

kin* of lhua*i 

OAtearion of kia|do= and 
Amkan. 3^: 

AT* fto Admpitrat Irenhlc mlh 
brfliih, IO, 

pilKy loaaidi loam ^ Ps^^p . 

^it the Arakin pagoda at 

for firwt h™ inagr of Boddha, h. 

9ip hi ^ klhgan l^wl* ff 

Si^^auig, iM, 
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toirubip of Fyapan Diilrict, t 

3vS4" 

Bok^jKcL, Uafniilltp of Dutrictp L 

Btflilfi tvpial chJLl»Cl(ffiilK of 

mcmrofci^idl con^itionip I. p 

cf pflJLHpravc Amd f&reili| 

143; of liry lOHB of l/pptr Bonilfli, ii. 
37. For loco! x 44 HJWjS^r Botmiky 

or each DE^frlft^ 

BaQodA|i£A of Fjoirlqoe^ L z. 

^wti Ddifipl*lDl.Ep mo^ru^ily (fvm, ilnn 
i^SJt i- 3*; li «min place* 

TOT rifcp 33+ 

Brick-m^inj^, an O'W aad caEcoilTC U>- 
dtiiiiy for ibc tiuitd.in£ of pag^ai, L 
7g, ^foteHat^vii aod diniiiu«hc4 
ruiofaJl of dne lOp U- 

Uridm^ ImiwijdstyT Sitraagp Chi^wiup 
lUkd ^«rc«a iwr yn hriofirdp h 165. 
t66, 160, 170; of of 

Fe6tr> GoIttcLk 

ii ^33; K^dktddap a liAlanJ iLquc 
brideo of Fes* YOEfiA+ i 

Ba^LhOp loimi^p of Loiter ChluttwJa 
DirtHcti ii* aiS- 

BuddhAp LiTW^ effc modoni^ pApaliTp ud 
cAOTTnlioiuJ, L Bo, II. 1^; udcolp 
in CATCi of HiAMHip I. 4O3,403; 
tii: in FcEBp ; in Voufryo Eownship 
of PAkokin]^ ii. al; in MandAlay at^p 
01, oy, of the kojml iilAnd in Lihamo 
plitfict^ i<A I of colonnade of OtiEQfn* 
ihcHuc (S4|SAbg;p iSp: 444444 ftl" 
Powiudaiuie CATCfp JOy; <4 ManiiliA 
pa^odA of f^mPpJo; ; in civc ihilnc 
of Fan^Eaia (&inlhcrD Shiia 
34t- 

BinJdhiaJB in fUirmip ihc retii^kua of SH 
per ocoLp L 40; ill nuly cF^ttaptiori#, 
41, tefodtned and toplaetd by ah anal- 
gam of NfMibun Buddbtitn from India 
wilb Sonchem horn Ceylon, 40. Oddl^ 
plcfed by kuig- Anawf&Li of Pftianp 
l&r 40t 4I5 : Itv Ewo nualfli pvtka 
of SM/dgoMJi (fttBaliAta}i 
(laEalulaj} 41 ; Ehc abaenoc of Aeclariaa 
lktttmK4, 41 o^ttfikallon of the 
Cbijfd3 Aod ita hfrniTchyp^ 41; lUcooat-^ 
iciii heU^^ped bdek pagodu, 4E, and 
limber nvofUfCcria {^airi^)pWhiH^ ajc 
aJio Tillag]OMhoo1ip 41; rntfimU for 
tome fime beoetbe* a monk f/wijyi), 
4T. il, 3u - thf reti^ioo often a Tciicer 
OTCT iplrit^wonhlpp L 41. St* 
Animiimr 

Baddhiim^ Kiexad texta and vritinf^ of, 
brought by king Anayrola to P^an 
from llLtton, i, j3p 401,413: inficdbed. 
by king Mlndon In Pill and PttrnwaO 
00 730 marble plabl in 730 pagodat at 
MnLodalajf If. u ; A^jarwirsw wdtuig 
Mt|i«p3l* 


BaBjiloeSp ih 13^ fSp 5$, it- 317. 

Barna, doablfol ori^ of nuno^ wbrtlicr 
Indian or Cbinwp L 9. 

Bowa, general of FToriHoc^ i. 1- 

1571 ^yiical aipeclSp E-e 6; biatoiyp 
llii-iy^ archaeoloify aed arehitfdtarE, 
37+ 38; poptilatioHi, j 9 - 49 J ag^oh 
tojTp 49-fl4 ; rcaUSp wagcAp and pckci, 
64^: malctiaJ coE^ditltKi of ptoplep 
% 70: foieitap 7&-73 S ffliatmli, 73- 

77; indflstrirfp 77’-8 j; tiade^ 
coraroimiCAEioM^ SS-^i ; Caminep 05- 
^71 ad min at ratio ft: of Borlfta FfOfWi 
p7~JOO; of Native Sialea, Z<w-tol| 
fegifUtionp 103 p T03; palJce, ovnifial 
and civilp 103-107: iwirtftitioiih J07 1 
finaiicOp 107-1 lO; iia^ 

117; iAafAoMjt^, ii^p lib; =»«]- 
laneoul tevenne, 117-13!; ioctl lelil- 
gOTOrnnusit, 131-114 S P'lldic wotfcl, 
£34-1361 Army* 136; mafiae* no, 
137 j police and JaIISp i37“t3^ t cfdnta- 
Ikn, 1^3-141; medialf 141-I4J: *^11^- 
veys 143., 14^, hibliocra^y. 144- 
il^Lkllcal TAbJ«: 1. Ttmperai^i 
14^ IL Kiunfkllp 145' 
tHhntioa of PopnlalbMpWitb Aicfli 
d^ity, ftiaJca And fem^tf i toirnl 
aftd trllaga of tadi Diltrfclp 14Q1 
147. IV. ^enliuret 14?^ 
PofiiEll wad Indian Tiajfc ^ ^ 
Bftd Laad^ 149-lsT. >b. 

CrimuiJil Afid CWl JbjUcCp Iji. 
Vll]., IX** X.p "Bf 

Monicipal Rmooe aod EafawH; 
iHfo, ijti-rss. 5 £T* Sirc^^d. 
CoH of Ctvii Poliecp 
JaIK ifib- 3flll. E:dBCaiM»*li 
157. XIV* Mcdi4^p 157- 
Ennna KaiTwayi Company, took 
(iM) mllwAy* from the StatEp I. Sflp 
90; eondiliotH of trnniferp *9®: 
leer oorpf, ia6. . 

ByitftrWip some tdOhJ aApecH -of l WtuPf 
and gambUng a natioaal 
BgAbnt whisii ihcte «* I*J*. *- 
fU, 31 Jh 4*9 S oMitaUl'Cp M. Mp 
oratrcp 37 j EtmsefvatETe lO^ 
Sighted*^4 p 6^. ^ ^ 7^1 norm *lifw 
tradcfinen or indaifiioO* ^ *'^,**, 
ai €hll>«e ox indianip I 84- *9^ *5/; 
100* »Bl* J[jO tt pffSitm. iL I*, 1 . 
pecalitrly inbjert to Enflticsne olopi™ 
ImA alcobol. L I17,1I9>3!7 P *®^^**f! 
cnlomip 77 pJ*^ 

not Of Ibc energy ^ W 

from cute picJiKlik**r 3*p ^ 

10 anSmalAp I deTQled to 
ijwtt), 47; Uty* iB^p 
enrelcu^I 346, 383. ci^nvaganft ^9 i 
almrciily aericolianita* ii* 4 '- , 

Boimana, phyriod "i 

Butdck Lu^npge, * member of Tibew- 
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lub-rmnlljf iD^q-DiiRtie 
of tu 3 f^£«f i. 36. 

Wiir, Sm I J1-J4; 

loc«l refcreacn; rtpnlK of Brilisih 
u-n^cr ^liorri^R at M f ohui^, 

iS^j apliaj^f lol: capEw <]f 

RAREoab, 234; Ftigu Miftileij 
Urit^ hy lU IcJiilalliiitHi 3 ^ ^; d?J«L 
of fh KiynniiR ftmy OE Fro«l«^ 

391^; liufdD tiJicc Slid brld La pl«lg:Cp 
jioj iiwul the Rritwh Dinu- 

33?; linwe^yin oocnpicdp 375 i 
MATtaboii 4«cilpkedp 4ot; i>cttip3tiiw 
of TavoJp 43^; McTf^uL Uormcdp 4 SI T 
At» EJw oh)KEjTe of B^vaojce^ up ifi*- 
widdy^ iL iQ£. 

Bormw Wat, K 4 »ild i 33 ^. 33* 

local rcfcf eciiiics i capEoic of Rancdw, 
334; djatiarbftBoe Cl Daliw 

poUw in: TlmrTawAddy+ ; Tc^ 
ilomicd llrioc Mtd bAbcjg^, 375 p ; 

Brcmc ccuupied, 393; Buklq >tcnnrd> 
310 ; Fon^scfc UAfld *X IViiiihiriii 3371 
opentlou about llcoxida, illt 

ToangoDp 373; MarEalian ceeuptcdp 
403+ blouInMu a bu€p 430. 

Burtnnc War, tbird 4 35 ^ 3 fS; 

local ntfcrcfLcei: MinEik fort fioitaed^ 
lb 4; Minba a bw of cpcraticni^ 33; 

defeat of Uurmeic at N^adaw, 
55; MptBTc bj flol-illft aiHl oecnpalton 
of Ava and ±jdgaiiigp 187^^ 3C3p IC3, 
ChEndwtu coiiOEry:, aio; ex^l- 

tio*i ^seS) PfaliLil Linhdn 

Tiiiagfc 339 f 34 ®; cJ[|MitiofM 
agaimt Chb Hilii, 361, 39 J. 

Bnnicby, Kiehudp au Samuel Eu 

M^^gi {ibS3^7>p L 45C^ 

Buthidaunc, AQlfdl>i4[oa aad Lownimp £>f 
Akjab Dijuici, L 19S. 

C 

Cadutral mt^y, cf of TndEa for 

laud raveoiw of most of cutliTmled 
Banuar b 145, iti cgglbodi^ i 4 ^ xodJa^ 
tabled uid sapptcrarated to dal# bjr 
Froviiicial cf^Cerfi l43p 144 ; Laud 
hacorda riLalfp PrcTlodil aud mbof- 
dinatfip t43p 144; IJoTcraiDcnt aurvej 
■cfaooli, I44. 

Cabals! for irtigatrcD^ of ^fafiTU aud 
Bnllth fulciSp L 6r, bJp iT^r 't^*r 
* bimor * aud" major ^ wiiki^ 'fri; Mau-^ 
dalajr and Sbwebo canals^ 6 li 17^1 
Sbbulaehaugg Caoali in ftlacdatay Dia- 
iricl for DiTicaEioo and IrrigaEjcUd fiji. 
03; §Qf navigatioD hard I7 needed in 
l^wer BoruM, 93;; pebacipal uavi^sablc 
catia]]^ 93, 17I1 173; pr^rallj Itoua- 

TKi# coubmImU of iTTtr^ 93 j 
and iTTeoue from Pegu-Sit lan^ and 
Schweiaelijiiiig Caulup 9;f> 
dminaj;;#^ 406. Fcf Icml DWCaa ut 


vndrr iTrigation aud CommuiilcattCfia 
of aacb Piitf irt- 

CantonFPebti t of Kangooiip ita mag[|k 
irttc, L 127i ibCOirie and etpe^i- 

igrxi jjBr; cf Tbanlcoyai ii. 17 ; cf 
Jklaudalayp 85^ §9- of Maymyo^ Id ; 
cf ElntbP, 1172^ of Sbwrbo,. 179, 183 ' 
of McLlctLtap i^Op a?! 7 io Sfasa Staieip 
cf uEbui^ poLkci al laibic, 33 Hp 
at Kcntbng'^ 357^ ejid other MalkaUp 
3^4; 111 Oiiu Hilhb 3%, 395, 

Capilatlon tax, In Lc^cr differ- 

efhtiaUug between marred aifU, baeSe- 
loji-j, aiH wldo'R^en^ i+ I Tf; it* occb^ 
sioDdd fobitLtut#^ 115; iucluikd in 
rmrot of Ubd rtWbtp liy^ 

Caravan tmde and iobI«; bicroal wilh 
Shafl ^atetp b &4 s wii^ ^V&tero China 
and SLubp 871, ii. 33a; next to nooe 
with Eeit of Indiap £. 85^ overNattrik 
paw, ii 3^9: to SEun Staiea, b 1, ib 
I Eo, laigcEj iHiperaedrd by railway la 
Luhlov 371^ to Kamuul aud 5 sii.m^ b 
395 f 398“ 

Cana, t 93 r beEWlug of, au bsdmtry of 
Pakdtkb District, li. 77. 

K Carving or loilpturap b fib; in aTabaflCt 
df i;cavciitioiul Agat^of Bpddha. 8e; 
iu wood, of Blgh marit and of old a 
daaraclcriitlc m ifmbcr inofiaiicrtei^ 
8l j tu ficiyi floj lb wood aoil 
ivory at KangOcuK ^ 33 ^ 

Cuite, out iAdigcbCMa in BuTtua aud 
lor^lgo io ill dmoCratle latupefamcnt^ 
Jl jop ^ 7 i 134^ prindpai wicS of lifi' 
mQrant HEndbPr 40^ 

Catik (bulLcchi aud bnffulon), b 58+ S 9 J 
unall, Mbplyt and dccLlc, tS; Viudly 
and carefiil trcaEmenE cf under Buddb- 
ism, 10 ; rtdug IfbtlodEip jfl, 405; 
priod cf. 5 «, 29 ^ r*diial bfcaking 
dictwn cf lemplei against their 

lifts OF niSkH 51* t Ou lack at prf wut of 
grafing Cf jiailbPB gmttodp 60+ Waa 
MMCrificc bunalccei 

Cilltu «id elephant iteatbig, ccbinoop 
eavcbaddralcDfiltleliii 351 ^ 39 ^' ^ 
a/jv vj^r Civil Jnitlcc and CrlBH of 
faeh Diitrict 

Ciltic diftiMip L 50, Ibdr creaT prrra- 
leucu fu Arakaivp 1R9; ki . 1^31 

in ^outham Shan li^nea, ii^ 345! 
deary to tfifcad in tafg# gswdrE 
grgu^i^ L 796; pmall^ Pgaliut^ 

dva: idtb bmijffii of Bi^dha to’thitco 
ll-Mrldp I- 4^^i 4°3; ^ KaicnkDip 
43]; cf linwftonc dfffa cf Tenaatcritti, 
448; oi Fgwtmdauj gf ii. 707 ; cf /nv 
ffii and jaimaiartai freu IcdLa Ic 
Alyingyau* 19^' 

Ckaoilwrof Commrnpcnt RangObOpb 8ji 

C 4 aiu^ « * ftream/ L 49. 

d 
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lO'vTQibip cf Ddsbktp 

\l JOO^ , 

Ch^iu^oaj tOWQfJup of Ah^hL DiAnctr 

Cl'edu^, liljuia oiT ihB <OM 3 i of Ari- 
Vwti, L 16O; mnd KiWMlaip ^3f Kjrwt' 
p>H l^iEtrsct, J [ jr« 

Cbltf CoscLmisbbDni, II tiit 0^,. L 

Chicr Cwit: nlh^w^f Etiirtnt, ft Hij^b 
CuQrt civil ftdil ctinninftL jiultctK i+ 
10; j pn:«i<3ed otct by fouf i^g»p 
105,* UJ fikcictiolrt, of 

Bunnft, Gwil't of JfiHlfcitl CoQuoi^ 

■wtscjp ^'04- 

Chicfi' Scbootp i if. 

CtMlir lAFECfl CTopi ofi la McifiltU Di*- 
nicl, ii- a4ia. 

Ciiio HilEi of Brnmif li. ^7^^ • 
EcmpfWte cllEDatr, ^So: thcLi Lorbabnl 
kidory ftOiL maac innGlia-tjoQ, 

3^1,333; mktiluy f;;UTis«D wiibdimpitp 
1^196^ ^St i ^ p(r LCii:r. AnJmUlli,« 
ihdr Origin, cbftrftctcriMieiih ftiid ipctcb, 
sBa* 534 ^ PCTbiiiwuvp p4- aSs? 
incburicft oT eotlon pn4 ulk woiTing i 
tbdj nrftb loada^ 3^7» 31®® 1 ftJ- 
pi Li UEiftiicn by ■- SopciiciU lufc-nt. and 
AiHUAPLlw i- lOSp 3^1i I*’’® 

dliUibflliorv of Chin IIUU baLtilion 
pf iniUtofy jxJiGCt 3891; BiO /tfojpfj 
etTBaMioo li^ CoTcinEncal ond 
AmctiOLB b^ajitnt Mmioop jflo. 

Chin llill^ PatokJcitp OLlJcls of Anhui 
VpOift, kL ^9o-3D|;^ ell™** half ibe 
vtur humid u?d ^prt9o>ftg, 391;; their 
iiiitorj of r^ndf and jvkti briorc ftlvl 
since uuiuftEioa op lo 1&97, 39^, 
nmU^ilDKd a Uact imdcr on AuiElaat 
^tt^NcrinEciadaitp 39I, 391 '^ ibek Hibn, 
dmi^and Jip^ch, 393; their cunency 
of flkt ar-cingB, 394; tnoEc Itwchi, 
394, 39.3; Uihute icvcdoCj 395; 
nllitniy police,, hoaplul, ind A^iiuiL 
Snperiniutdent it kAiipetlcI, 

Chljin,; |M3fjlkftl nclatiofii witbp L >7], 
AoKlo-ChbiTK liopndftfy CotoniuuuJk, 
jy^Sh ftiwiral trade wSib, i. 

; piuenE tndc wk|b t iL 1 z i, 

1 iH; the tnaa^fEonlicT lontci and 
tnttoa niftliolifpi. IK J^9; propoml 
r«i3wayiL tOt b ^p ih i li- 

Chindinn ^Lewer),^ dry totio DiilrkE. of 
SagftJng lilvUloo, tipper Bnrcofi, U+ 
303"fl7; ihc Chindwin fiver ita main 
fealuiOi 104; geology and rolonb 
cnilenf foj: Uag^ncfftily tu4jdclkoftf^t 
^oA\ biitofy nod duCnrhoitcefip ^o6p 
acy; iJchft»logy aud icmpfct, 

joy- raicftia, JrEi^, aio; famine, jU, 
a i 3; prejn^liec of B^aipil 

Co^mraeni tjpA4dfi|^, *14. 

Chiodwin ^Uppcj)j Dutru^ of 


Divfiioii^ Upper DorniA, fh 317-337; 
iti hdla, a J &; inliiHl parti ftboarmiilLy 
pk^lEcOllftl a^ malariooi^ 130; inlcnuil 
diH.'nrhonAftlUKl Chin imidi nnoc uma^ 
ndOEli ail; tEs cnEraliTt fbrrfti tnd 
rarieiy of licvi, aa6t lugB-qmuiEiliei of 
Daw-urlsed eotlp 1 a6; lit lugo ^pott 
of tMh, 337; lOUdi and eommonko- 
tioof, aaRp 

Cbuidwin RivcTp. mOii iDp<utiii3t tribnEnrj 
of llw lrr*wajjdy+ L 1^3-167; 
by joft'^tian of two atreami filing in 
liDkavng volley of cutmnenOKht 1^3; 
Ua coonc, npMi^ afl^u^otipAnd mokciy, 

i6lp^ 600 milit lonffp BiiTi^Wn by 
itenm At some timo for 4£a mlkt, Eb&; 
ft grenl blgbWAy fm Ii^e nipi toftlngr 
16d; not largely nliliFBcd for irrigitlpO, 
itfj; Dowbere bfitlj^p 167; the Saw 
for irripition Efl PaJtohkip ii- 
iKBcl nortownd from not 
Eo feet by Sbweuyr dchUi 
iln natural itODf weir or lykio^J/p 


33,; iu cbaKBcl 
mile 

304 : 

136 . 


CbIraK bttmigrmnEip Ibefr oninbrrp ^ 3®i 
40; thrtf Hjpefiofiiy to ISptme* if ^- 
dnrtry ftod tradtp 64, aJfl^ 19^# 

Chlm, a TlbetchBnrmtft nationality^ t. 
3S; tbedr origll)i and divlillKl into tbwe 
Cnnip>.{i. a»3i tl> of Koith, AimW 
Aod I’akOkkup 1. ao^p ih 33 ^ * 

(1) of Arabaq Voma, L IjH. 305 - = 

of Chen Hilh ih J 

their diiirtcteriHl^'6 and raiyinE 
3^4 J zoisawicn ttboola focT ™ 
doway ami clicorbercp C i^Oi M- Mr 
IheSr llilLwl li^uitryp L 334. ^ 

Cbolmip nijortiHEy from liocA iSSlf ^ j 
romtnoftly ipiwidic In lowni, aeUmn 
epidemkp ^3; In AStyib town, iM J 
cndnmk in Kangoon, 34®? Woob 

lpeiiLp43£: »“ Thftyetmyop iL-S i 
bnrft of, diBWff fftaniM to 

MefklUa, ab<L 

Cbiiiltin Miition'C h 43^ 44 i AngliffBi 
4j; Hnoiftfi Catholic, +3; 

BapilAp Btarted by Jpdioa and 

1843, 43. 44. il* cwfiOTliiing »« 

IkEUEidatfc work among tlrf Kakb* anii 

other hill tribe*, 44: 

roeot of femmle i^ucatiort, 

local notion «r Cbriiiioo «.ii- 

iJon* of «oh DiitrkC . 

Chrhttoaa so PtinOA^ their nuflabet ftJ» 
mlc nf UKHW; L 41, 4 i l ABst*".^ 
BipeiEliip and kooua Calling. 4^ 
For local nohH* wr aitd^ CbrijAtifl 
Skliaaiena of racb IHfEricL 

Cireleo, idmlaiatiatiw ai^ of 

WHTika, FqckI, and dep^- 

raentip L 99j iWi Ijiigatkm CirriA 

Si- 
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Cajrfe bcftdMcn m JTw- 

Cll^Bfttc, bcftcT than SH L 141 

nrn P^i j* fi£VHi jifJdbaG 10 

icKEArtD£t uid POfiKnrftBcj, 141 

ftud bDfdcfliCIlie ralkcr than 

dicullj^p I4- PqtIociI tqoficcitff uaJ^ 
CU^te HAd T^tupcnLure al* cich 
Diitricf. 

C«lp lociUttei ftf, i. 7^ obdacls t& 
fr-ofkLni; tbc beet AtM it Cbindi^nH 
outptH Jtfld ItMcIi ^kplojed MX 
Letlciskptik, iopoiti Ql, [4'$;; 

^ Gmit TcvwrtcriiFi 45^* 459 f 

farmcrlf in Sbw^bo^. 1^4^ ; m. Ini^ 

tinworkcd cnnl-field b Ch^ii- 

wiji^ J16; ID Nonliem ud SoalliEn 

Slim Scua, % IS p 34^. 

CopGflp twa ksdniidi in Baj of Bnieilp 
nar^-cut of Andemui, i. lO, 
unpc^paLictd 4 q 4 With qkuso^ 

bnt pntni^ itil. 

Ca^i fifiawn Ift Toiiflg^o l3ii|Tkl+ 

from Ic&f diiKJSc, L 33^ nuccapced 
to Mcf^k btLIi, il cbiKkcd by 

bl^ wifci diK tQ pmxirailj ^ nihji^ 

mum, 155. 

CiHOEocr^ mil T/edCp Jiv Trade. For 
Jotil ricitka i«r jfWr^ CofbfntTije md 
Tnd^ of DiMricU md pltcn. 

CoDiulidonEnip in cbercc of PtifiiiMKr t 
aS ■ ui Upper fincma lit u Se*nvB4 
Jndgci {crimbael) wilhobfi je.nirs nr 
uKuoTip 104, in Diminiul (.diviJ) 
Ctort of Apprat, 

Cq>oi raunkeatwip Sfi Cmnlj^ kuVvn^ 
Kivonip koftdsi^ SEcfua^iplL 

CooIki, iabour mJ h 

Si, 314^; C^CH M.I Sdnrgol, 45S, nt 
mhf tniort, ii 

CeHlwif. calEivatiotii of^ 3. : nwnfc 

jietd pfcf hert, 5J: urt* Cfopped wkli, 
1415: m crop Of dej^ zddc 

of Upper BnnnMp gtoiin irhciw H« 
Omanot be, 49p 50v 9, 13 \ 

in Sii^Tiibg;* Ikjdlctil&p md HjinRlrtLii 
I^JitrieUp igz^ z6n, ju; in Soui 
Stntei, ^44; In Chin FTifK 

CotEon Ira^; enpoEte 1. 149* rfOi 
orHtg4t-£{ii£iEn|^ fBetoHct nnd tiwic in 
[[, 10, 

CotEnpn-wcniinir, lie mewl ijnportmt Aftd 
videepKed of domc^ie induni^pl- J 7 i 
nurnbrr of pennu loppofted ^ or 
en|»|^ b, bf imd-lcwtp* oa^fr 
'^J ; bf impoiiitd doth, 771 

tn Zlgvihi, J641 aiiioo^^ KaEcnSr 594 2 
in ThaTciraTOk il, lOp 16; m 5^ffl1llwo 
Shan Staley 3*0; b every ItOiac of 
SoolbefD 3Eatc% 349;; in Ciio 

Cobrti of Jailkci civil and crLmmai: of 
Upper and lover Butm4k L 
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For local qniicHjfr Civil Jaitke 

and CriEoe of cubt Diitrict 

Ciiaifv lUttOic* ofd L 105, lodp im Sfi 
als^ itw 4 fr Civil and Crimliur Julloe 
of end] Diitiict 

Cropfp principal ir £0-$^, 3^; doe tbo 
crap m eleven-tweUklu of eroppod nrea 
of LoVer Barraa, of taro-|lUTdi< of 
Burma, gj ; in Lower Burma and vet 
dirbioa of Uppet Burma^ liELle otae IvuE. 
rbe: ffTOVDp jio; in dry amtle of 
Upper BotoU, ieimuiira, potiofip maiiOp 
/evdf^ ajid jAd so|Wk tiUce pUtOe of rtcCi 
49^ 50P iU 33 4f ^fiai. For 
noticH K» ttm^r AgricahoraJ 
Uot Knd Pfbcipal Cropi of DLitrieta. 

Cncic£}4p a rtfnlur viiitof of SMEBcm 
STwi SUlMi it 337. 

CnllivaErdp CnhlTabiep oqd ODoallinblc 
L 55, flfiL for local aotioea Wf 
oJi^r Chief AerktilEaral i^tallilici of 
eadh DlilriaL 

Caitomf, dvtr ca Emporti from foreign 

coujurieip L lit, on eaportt of ri«p 

111; revcntie froo^ iHk 153- 

Cilctk from >fmrw of drf 

dedduon* foreitJ^ t 70 * i 6 |, iffit 
jJJj, it 44. U&i “» ^vebo, 

] : 4 p 393, 147 ; b fie^affll eap«1r 

IT, 174 i7/iuriAi. 

CT^ban fiyj; itoruii, mofi Cf^uDl In 
the rmsnj tcHon jmd in Mnjp t lA ^ of 
I9*lp 3»4r +49- 

D. 

Duolticf and UiUTrrbance* ift Upper Pnt- 
raa liiKe aoneiatloft t in Tila7eiiB7o+ 
it 4 E b FaknkMt aop II e of S«e 
and Qkturna ]□ MLnba* 39i 5^* ^ Njjn 
Le Bpd Uoddkw Ym* md tha lb 
M agwa, 55, 56* b Manilil*7 «p JO 
]@^ for Mrinem pdiioff+ 74, gj; in 
ESudo of KacbtH up EO i^r lOAi 

106; in Myilkviminpto I9 «f ^31 

In KaEh* afl4f Sivbvi of W oaB^o, 

I iTk 1: In Koby Wiati Dwfn^l «« 

lU u. Sb-.!-. 

170, j^4E in Ara mii Sa^aiiikg “P 

|Si(; in Upper md Lower Uiim- 
win ep to iSsbd lojj tJi; by 

MyiniAiog piiBoe mM pretcwfcT* ap tn 
ia% la Kymkra, J4I i vx MeiktUa. np 
to tSSg. 338, ■* VaartbiD ml 

Sfyittjjyaft nji tn *74* J 

Nortbera SEiart Statea, jliE 

riabfl in Sbalbem Sun SE*t«F + 

339^ J4®S inbawioml liaia^ 

«enea of cnmEtcveaiKidlianMnteapedi- 

ligKl tjEiiiai Chin ULllit jflii 39 ^ t 
[ittamrtnMHt complale ^ignoil, 3^*- 

DanobyiE* lowiniiip ud (nwn of MiHiliiiil 
PiUxieiT t 344 S famoflB for lUi read 
cnal% i1k ordinary Boimeie h&\, 34ft 
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4 ^ 7 * 4^5'P Kcni bioc«^i*I ifr 
Ibunoe to Iioop* ia finl 

wemnA BwftiWM ii?- 

D«im, 4 bybriiJ BiiddhiiSt cOMmimsiy of 
bofiT^liisd li^tweeii Slmi SwEa 
Uppcf Bwina, i- IJJip * 74 * 

D4PT1& wiimtwl lictwcoi B*3f of 
Bennl imd Golf of k, 417; of 

lalcTitOH 4'» : forest, 4 ®®i 

4J4; ™iw* into SL5wa, 4 * 7 ' 
t>cijd, Otlm dJ»p«*i of bf boiialr I- 4 Ti 
moolu bOTikedi 47- , , ^ _ 

JToiitbir ftgiitriliani and ■toliitita of, ^ 
BLrtlii Mid Deafba fniknlik Mor- 
tality. 

Dcbfta, general In^efstednei^^ of *Erteol- 
toruts, L 56, jy I vItmum ifid lowil 
by CownuBcnS, ty mrtl DJ^ 

operative iodeliei^ f7K 5^' 

UnUye, lowniiijp *m town cf Tyapon 
rJimlctH I 554 - 35 S- 

DeJu of Inrnwaddjp U 4^ iCj, ifi 4 T S*>h 
5J4, 35®. 54*^ iti geology. = 
cbiiimCUrUticE, pbjiic&L and iWMt 01 
Delifc and aoWrltak Katmta. 4 * f 
Depity-CWBEniHlcoTFiij in oimrgo of Dm- 
Ificta, i. ^S; to tapper Bona* i^t W 
fcriifitoiiliS Wagiftratra, toA*r 
aj tKitHd (eivllj Jodge*, toi, I0£. 
Dlamood {* braotifiil dauEhlef ^ lilaad, 
du Kwlll of iDDTitli of Buaob ni'er, 
L 161; its lortlc-beda ud wirtl«s 
idegraphy ataUoa, J&fr 
Dirteforof Betdlc fniinieHoeit 1 - p^j * 53 - 
DiMSM, L 55; ffiOfUlity from principal 
iloQC l 98 ], 33 - 

— a£ eyOk ml l‘rOTi3CR i 

*, of Imctiiitrifig, iL 396. St* o/iff Malft- 
H*I Ftvera, Cholera, Hcamlt-pa*, 

— of iJbfl, in Korlh Arakan, L 
Diftrktp i* efaiige of ■ I'JepJiitr-CoiHipif^ 

cieiO£Tp i. 98: average popoUtioa mad 
am, ^: chlaf fiiC»ceri oC Soperinten^ 
dcfit of police. Civil Shtipmm, W! 
Depotydtwpector of Sdbcvli,p 131- Sn 

Tibtelll.pjMA 147- , . 

t)sitrict fnoil oi cesip denved ffo® * Imod- 
(444 and tolli^ i 1^41 at dlspovd of 
-ComRLluiiuiej for lo^ pHi- 
poara, 134; DooiBC mod mmm itemi of 
cxpeadiitiirer 

DitBIoo, tbCh in ebaTge of * ConniU- 
jtoaerj hriicA adfiijiibtratiTe area, L 
981 a afaiutical tabW of DL^laiouip 
liwrfr Diabictm, are*, deitilty, popota- 
tioo, Duic ukd teromlei anmber of towof 
ud villaG)^ <^Chi Table III, I44S, 147. 

Bitera ofp L 4&, im 584 : Akba* cal 
^ kioda and IXH Oli« partLcnlar breed, 
1. lyj ; one breed ofp kepi for laeriAoe 
hy Chiju, li, j8o. 

Drauage, raths ihim irrigniion^ ocedH) 
In low-ljfio^ icmoboBfilai ii 404 ; of 


RaneQon, a^S; of TliatOD> 414; at 
MoDlmein, 435- 

DreU, L 46, 4p pried of* yo: b raral 
aicaa niocdi line of neb. and pf>or, 
^9 i ibo gi^aorall ok of ■iUc* 7E i tbe 
native mate for E^ndy impoita. 7 ?> 76 ( 
for gold omaiucfiitjp 78; landafi^ booli^ 
ojQjd fhotSf Bi ; of Akb* vronreo, 175? 
of Kaebifl woRier, 17A; of Kido 
woawa^ i7y: of KoJcns, i 79 h 174; of 
Palafugip l79^ iSo; nf TaoBglho 
vronitn, iBzp iSa ; of ^Vajj iSit of 
Xaiuagtlu women I ii.. 'ISi i of bluiu, 
315 ; of China, 585, 384 ; o{ Chbbofea 
and Chinboiia, 595+ 

Dry rooe of Upper Barioa, ano of the 
tioitiral diviiiofla by ralnEoll of BuitaUp, 
L 3 , 41 iti pii|inil*lfcm, 3 , 4 , iSj rk# 
replactd hy yw and other crop^ 49 t 
fii i ha ordiaPiry cropi, il- JA ™t • 
■canlj H pply writiGf for caltlc, k 00; 
lU floed and anpply of bnE^Hao- 
61, II. e, 173J its lypflcaJ flo'* “d 
fortatl, 37, tS®. ^5?- ^40; 
desi^ of Ita tawia to Becwiie lo* 
popalaoi, 5 a : Kjm^K DUiEiet an 
eaeeptioa of old to diublUtiea of dry 
mmc, 344 -^ 481 111 lability to draofiht, 
lounity* and faiid4ire, at Fttminc'- 


Eai-riqgap ibe coircncy of Pmkolctn Cbla 
HiJU 394 ^ 

E*flbitaalt« of iftfiS and 1694, the emJy 

TCCCfltp L l£r 

Ernst libiB* Company, early ictElement* oft 
|_ iSv at Syrlnm, 343, « Necrw' b»J 
Hassciitp 309, ^^o; ll* bifinltuidHl 
aertioo I t 6 S?) Hfiaba* in&acEloo iw 
mofLopoly aE M etgntp 4 £iO^ 43 ^ 
goon If. 1790)* »33 f "ii; *1® dinertBCtt 
Wilh and cmbaiay lo Barmcae 
menC 334; appointiiKnit of «iui« 
RefbJenl (179^)4 334; HfiA mad Mccnd 
BurmcK Wif*, 22-U stofmiiig 
Mer^Ti^i hy Emit Jodja Company* 
ciulicr Aftmtr^f 451- # 

Edncalbo^ i nndef T>iE«lor of 

PbhlLc Inatrnctiofl* 1331 
inEo vemacnLar and Anglo^vcir^cal^ 
133 p divifion of vchooli hy mb^ed* o 4 
inilfisctioQ inlo primary, t 
tj 8 , tnmduj. ij 4 t 'JS. 

13JI-1 ^341 diTiHOir of nriisiary 

InTo pnblL= 

xdiMlU and oon^icpatcfed pfiraW' tn- 
d«^cDt, 111, W, i 3 Cj 
at pspiU tangbt liy liltw. 136: ?•*»*“ 
iftiitpiifciiuml pf nearly all ■dMwIap * 
'35. tjSj of CtfiOTta™ t 

wiiiil. Ill; iB.pccIniJ! md 
ing III Bdacli™! depMwntfit, j 
f^ikcdDdUoD, 13.J, 13 ^: 
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J pefttna Kifllti 
by proMition*! number Exf liter- 
■l« P4iti fmpllv i40h MI* Tible 
XHIh iS^p Colicgeif ^[^bcKiLi^ nu^ 
Schblnrt, For local cLoticn^^ iiwAr 
EOurjLiioo of cmch D^HtipI. 

Edacaliofi.;^i|uiryk iMir 

wIv^tuL by moakt l<fdre arnieuitkigr 
13a; hleli ai^e«^ in Eonmip 1+0; 
paUey af GorcmiMnl lo eacoiuT^Ee 
and le^lmt txiiiinj' InsCitntiOfiij 13^. 

pobliE fdioob aided by CoTefn' 
mcBlp 13?, iJS? prmctkally ail niidcr 
prii:4Ee, lay, or nwtiUtic maoagclnrbt, 
133.- pnxnaie livdependcnl icbooli «ta* 
ate ntoce ibw Ine public, 

Ebitinict ofencb, 13^ - aubiftsti of 
edttCfiiiafip I jip 135: ^^Ofllificalioot and 
pay oi leaeheUi 136^ 13?] 

lonroCf of in«raic and Mpmdttiff* «» 
prlinary ficboclip 14^! IrKU euntrol ofp 
Ho4 The aiCDE ia upper and Lower 
UtLnru, 133, 

EduadMn ae^mdaryp I. 135S 
jpi^f wiif , tg-i ■ bigb and mt-dille Kboailv 
■11 iia.tc'Hiijiind,. raort ondcr (Ftivjaie 
managcfccct, 134, i3Eh 

Eduationp mllei^iiEep h r^jp 134 s two 
HCoJlcjjca feanigiTtott ond Ilaptiiti anili-wloq 
IflUnivcraiijorCilrtlt*, tsAi f^^*^** 
Eiona nnd BlatiiEiei of cxapdixalioaA, 
i34! of hortel# fcMr bf*fderi, 

Ed™*!!™ bj Buddbirt Hwafci, w 

EdocatiDii by Cbritiiaa MEisImu, jff 
pun^apbi EdnonTc^i ChrUti^n 
doca, of each Diitiiet; Baptiil LA-mcn- 
cas> MSrticfl- -r^. 

Einme, townabtp of Myauni^mya DiatriCtp 

Dial, Ncy* hJi p/ SAtOiTf. ii. 

104^ iJf# 

Kmbenbcueiili, in Jjowcr Bnima. lo pro¬ 
tect cro|:4 agiinil flood waEeri 1. 03 p 
kl Ma ubin, 333, 3^0; in Henrada, 361, 
36a ; in^ttrUrtu to hjihericip 340- 

Fj^gthft^tnjjyp GoverttcacQE School ofs at 
loBcin, L OF-F 

Enginoenp ol Fnblic Worii Dcpartiaoitp 
Id. li)4i Taj ^ l^O Chief Knpinecrt, 1^4* 
alx iLpmhlendinE In cbarge of oinclc*, 
lOOt iJ4p aSanitiiy i^ls 

fjEOeuti^ F^giiiceia of di^iMMip I J+i 

V-fipliah-f wakhi j; populalkon of Hunnp,. 
1111,300, L 37; UfllWr popalaliOBj 7^ 4Sa> 
40 I EanLilaBp S,S^4 j 4®- 

Enleiic Imx, tporadk in Rangoftiip i. 


nropcwii, early lettlemenf* 

EtieaCp Ihitcbn and Enjjliabt i* l®i ™ 
£4at India Company at Syfianiii ^43i 
ar NcETidt ind toiciH^ s°9^ Jio^ 


tuunpe^Di and Eurviianl^ nnenbcr of. In 
Burina. L 40- ednealitin of^ J39. 
Exciic rcTcliEie, L II 9 , rto^ 

Evporta and Imporla: cbk£ itemf of tbe 
rrorlnce^ t S5j; lti pnndpiJ oentlta 
of trfldcp 13; by coudi^ imde wilh 
reft of India, Bj; by forciipi 
■ea^bome,. ^ \ lp:nd trade, S3; the 
dliptopOldlnQ {except at ^njipHn) b^ 
tween linporUand expoftt, ao to i, 
ibcir tteidy IncrcaK in Tolnme, Bfi: 
rerenuc from. lai, 133, Sa Tablei of 
EftpOMJ aftd Impoitf, ppr 14^ [51, 
unJif Trade oi Liitrku, dfc. 


F. 

FadorkM^ oiiiij^ ileani power and undrr 
Kactnnes Act, i Si, 3a- In tQOa, gB 
ricc-tnilli, 54 linaK-iitnia, and 13 

Qthcnp nunjbet, leHTBCp iri|^ mpp^Tp 
and ouDdltkm of handlr S|, 8 3 + mafcmly 
of hjnd i. eotne from and rctnm 10 India 
with lariiijp^ Btp S>i 

FataEn+ irnbdlviJHm ofCbill HlUf, lif 390- 

Fnlam^ bcad-qBarten of Chin Hilisp ii. 
3^; tb« ftatJon lately remofed to 
htflliliier ilEe with ^ood npply of 

waterp. 394 

Famlnep p Burma EcnciaUy uiured 

■ffairiit it and ill principal ciiu»r 99- 
^ I dnng^t and icarelty not nnknown 
in Uppttt but now Um and kpa 

pfobablei 96; angler nalii^ ralefreqtmt 
and lewep q 6 i recent limn of tcurdty, 
9&, ^7, roflty «H*f woi*% emljiralwn^ 
jLtad 9^p 971 

Qj; tbe need of tr^itlon woerkt and 
wBtchfntDBrt, 97; ioal reference! to 
fHmhie and reUef in Upper Buemi; 
ifl Minba, H 4&h i" Mngwep 63 p* 4: 
fflSlKwebes l 7 *il? 7 S 

lu Lower Cbiedwinp aia* Ln Mciktlla, 
3^3, a66- in YntneUila, l§4; in Myibp 
^yan, 3^. 

Fautm ann brfirF game of Buma racT- 
ally M of ludiftp L i 3 p MS ekpbantSp 
Itgert. leopftida, rhboctfoa, blwfl, rkef^ 
mnhkeyi, game and otter birdl. colnai 
lad ^hcr nnkeiH etoeodilo, tar- 
lk*H r3h !<: UveJlfn?w/, l«w#pOf Axwfrw^ 
iWwrpirS^ Dot foimd in India 

fwoper, 13; the itraal fanoa of Upper 
(tama^ Ik- 1^6. For local nOtlet* j« 

Famia of each rMStkt. 

Female edncatlon, i. J37i *3i^i pltheito 
poMpocHfd till rebcarftaEino of wotocn 
u Mi^ 13*1 ,PK«ait adiTJUa, 137; 
gfujiflia of primRjy and Hcoadaiy 
■cbooU and impila, 137; tocotafel 
girli mdiAlea. 13^: fenwle IriiatnE 
1373 fnb)^ of raitniclinil 
Ii of boynwitb kmiDine extmi^ 13^^ 

Ferrieij Htam^ aeroH lrrawiuldy+ u Sa« 
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»t HcnciJs. 85; 

jq ^ ilwT 5H, Jifl; principal 

cm SftlwpMi, 17a» 

FcsUi^Llif prirvtipit «Dd othw^, L 4B; 

* iratcT fertivili' of N-fw Yeir tn April* 

^ Gn fntinl al oni of Bodahltt 
Lint ia Cfclobtfi 4*; raeraoml fcit-i- 
1*|th IDXHT C^f UK IPL'iCDt 

FcTcr^caalBciAt wm otfafT, rife Wl yie3fliiijr 
to BuvLtitlon, Aec.* i 14. 33 ; Ebortfllitjr 
fitm lia« il^l* 

/'4-Mj^vd‘VftT, Uidia-nibber Bg, j« Rebbcf, 
FinH-PCPil ColEL]akriooe^^ iddliiopal 
deitioi HI Impcctor-GeTicftl- of Rf^uEn- 
tioa Ii4d Ro|Eistnn-Ge4Kii1 r 9^- 
Fl^p ^itiTHl of bI AniArftpqiEKp 

^ 

Fii^ari«j, and iikluod p in'|!®itint niuja- 
dftllj nad ol^rMrlitp k. &41 Enemrinj^ 
neuvraei from ka^e* aod flet-fM** iiop 
1 1 ^: of Inye J* 3*4 3 ^ 

modu! liland, idi, 3<4i of llaTiitii' 
w ddj, 3^7 s of .Ma-ubln, Jj-gi 3403 
of H^otoda, jfiJ; !fiih&iii>i and fnh- 

lmfc» of IliBlQBr ' iTnpOfflimi::^ And 

mcihoda of icm-5diib^ to Mci^indi. 454; 
uOird WcCEhic^AB \jki iwt fii^iidp ii. 
3,d; mrthodl En RfcifnOt I09; Tiloflbk 
nf fok l4duFh 3461 oloicd tn Boddblai: 

lj»l, ^6; coBdiet betw«D fiEbcrici 
t»d entboBl^OHDEa^ L 

Fiaticricig kcpoEt on Inlaiid and Sco. 

bj Ma^ F, Ik &tuwffU, K 

3I3 f 3^4i 340 «f For IocbI 

notices 3or umirr Iftifiouon Mid Fuber- 
ki of l>kitd4l^ 

Floodi^ destraEtiTe, notnown. in Bnnna^ 
L l6j pnrtoctloa a£aiji«p by nubvilc' 
meati and forckDowkdgc^ ^ rmlq 
flood k MAOdolAjri M. 743 ^ 

Food. L 4^, of Bimmc, clean utd plrapk p 
maioly rkt wricb aadiiB«irip cipKialiy 
n^fiir salt^flab putEp offcoxi re to Euto- 
pcan irnEtl, 4$., 314. 3^ a 3 Kaioii 

and biB tribup nol so eiIoe, 41S. 

Foniga reklioDA aoil damAncatton of 
bouMlatieaT vfib i^mp i aj; ialEb 
Cldna* 37; '9Tlh Fnooa, 17. 

ForeitA^i 70-75; ai^tHD and deddo' 
DiUp EbaLr dutribodiNi isnd clumicllpfrulk 
Urup 70, foretti and ttcei dasaU 
fkd «*irien'ed/ and * onreservedp' TOp 
71; regidAEiiiaA and nStricEioni Dpo&, 
71; iDOTEsaiinf; ■ r« of^ itsortiHi' fbrul a, 
71 * leek end eijqhEton olber tfocm * rc- 

•crYcd/ 7! ‘ AcigDlofaj^ epoop 30 C { 
laiilorpiodHcOp 71; mcthodi iod fenaii- 
dal maha of Foriast dcpannkcnt^ 73| 
73 - 133 i WM fmort*. ii 13 *. 

310, local aoPCBi i« jvWlrr 

Fopcsti of cAcb rHitrict. 


Forett*, adminktnttrc drclst o(^ L 99, 
100. 

ForUti^ Chief Conicrrator of* I. 

FOFOAt bcbool in TbAri'awBddyp L i^^p 
364 r 

ForiA and sobmatlne defaiQa of Ru- 
gooDf Ir 353, 

Frtiicb torritorj, icparaiad bj Mekong 
fK'Er from Bfltlab,, L 171 p botcdaiy 
■eilkd (1894;:^). 34^^ 

FruitA, coltiifaiioq. oC 1 53 3 wr 
GAnieB CnllivaLioii and Orfbju'd& 


G. 

GatriAp b Salwceiip L 3-^4; find of> la 

M orgui ArcbiFclagay L 45^ 

OuBblmEj and Lctliag^ a national vnik^ 

nc*S 

Onn^AVp. sabdlvlajon and lowmbjp of 
Fakoklm ISsiricrt^ b, 31^ 33. 

Gard^D ottttiyp,tirfn and orehanlii I- 33 i 
CAperinkcntAl gaidaia of Gov«ani=tit| 
ii, 135; {xi) of Lawn- Bonla: 
Akyabp L 1^1H5: KjAnkiiyiip JJij 
Handoway, iJl; HAOtbAwaddyi i4*t 
TThamwAridy, afii, a*3j 
Fromcp Haasebp^ij; MjAimip 

Ulya, jaS ;Ma-obtnp 3391 Fjipop^ 349^ 
Heuxadap^fia- ToungpOr 3^9'r I bAUfli 
403; Aitihcratp 433; TaToyp 441: 
gnlp 434; (d) of Uppes Ik^ina 2 fhajet' 
tnyOp Ii 7^ B; MAndabyp TB : ilbAWo, 
KysalcKp 34!^; in Nortbcnl am! 
SouEbem Sban States, 317, 344- 
'lea-houac niaBp" a rtml 
vilLnje pdlloeni3ti» K 133^ 

Gaeng Gyi* an bcEvdlbuy ctfsb- 

liihod A rciBn of Eennj^rlfi '1 ha.i‘taT:uldy 
Diitrict [jnrUig *ettmd Bainiae ^^afp 

^ i_* I 

C«i3o;gy, L to-l 3; ayuked g^i^pa™ 
dirbioo betwoM wesEein Tcftiaij fOT- 
jnationa and eastern SeCondarj 
Ardmeanp EO, ir,39t- spcOlt>jfy of 
HHli and Arakan VoOiAp lli IJ®: 
pairolcfun, Ooalp and amber In beos 
of P^a DivbflOfl, [ I; gold and jade oE 
Upptr Harma dnr lo volcafiic aadic® 
dnnog- depo4tlo0 of Tcrtiaiicip rr J 
gcoloFT of easlem di^taioiii **>^^^* 
301; of R11I7 Mines bban 

Skatcf, and Karen llil ki tit 1 ^ i ™ 
Sbnn pUtetUp 1 a; tbc gwaE 
bmlt or rift of r^liAn counuyi n- 3^^ 
3117* 3*9. For local not™ 

Giwlofiy of »cb Uiitiict. 

Gokteik* pau, KOig^ “nd Tailarfly onAffe 
in llslpaw Stam, ij.3o£, 3*3" 3^ 

Gold* alJnvial and oofl-allnTialp loi^alnk* 
ofp i 74. 39*, 394; no pftSMl 
74; output in iQoip 77 ; Euli^Jn^* 
lodiBftyp 7^ * flcf SbAQ Sw.tei^ lb. 330f 
331 . 







td Larger CbiiKdwiop ii 

Urvni^ cnllivAikHt of^ L |ii. 

Uf44il Uuvdlh ^Mmpt from Luvd ntvmwp 

L tio, 111, jjM, 379, ii^ 84, 

346 j Ttunl £Tnfl[» lo of 

l>LimrBciD (UcfiM]) for »|i^ of avtu- 
|>c>|mUiion uid fiuaiKp L 379 • 
the TAnc;}’iiW(4iiW p*£o^ iL li; in 
K^AUfejc, ^4^. 

GruLax; or pant^ife CTWudp £.CDcnJIj aa 
Ud« Cifp iL 601 law lo iptiiill duuK, 

tpi. 

CiQdnd^ntiE* (PafiidldiefTy), * &ew aopp 
i\. S 9 ^ ^ 7 T* ^ 94 - 

GurJitu IhHuIImp iiefsuartit garrlswi of 
Maiymyo, iL tor. 

Gwftp lOWfdhip of SftEulonf Diiulctp L 

aJ9, 

riv^, 1 + ai 9 - 

Gyobia^Edi, towuhip of HiAfrawaLdd;^ 

LltflTlcl» I. 370. 

Qyobia^aiik lowj] Bud mtiakifalitiTj, i. 
a?Op J71. 

H. 

HbVb^ MjibiilviiLeni af Chin Ulllt, \l 390^ 

jdlAellLBWBjdd.Jp deflAk IHjliiol of tcgu 
l;iiTiuoiii t-OW«- iJEuiQAp i. J4P-356 E 
legeodBij orjfu fuioei. ±43^ 3^^ ■ 
tCEDlilU of CHdj letUeJMlt of Iijti*llip 
34^ E i 43 t iti of rl£c 

liii4(;bjcft in l^iimiB-p 34'^ E 1^ rioc'8ililli» 
J4d; Pll it^jMJif At SjttBiBp 249 E 
the fortA And. HumAiitM dcfmoei pf 
Kuifouo.. 

tlArboAii^ fifw I'oodf i. 104 Su a^ PortB- 

H ndmiinp Til hk ihaI^ 

tlfkfkrtiB niid ljidiipcnMbl< footilkni bb 
pctlj mB^istrAlOp CuMtAhk, Bfld IJtMIAl 
ndddltuBA, L 99, 119E tu* htreditBfj 

Aiul ropeaBbk cbAIAi^^p 99 1 collp^ 

Uod roTOloc Oft aunreiLii^ of 3 So 
Jo pa osnL^ ftifiiteiB birtha Bod 
doitbip 3lp wmJ -diBBicM of awMribip 
of iBftd in Upper liqmA, 144; bs" 
ooiLTAjEcd to Bend boob And heirB W 
lAiTTtj BchoolBj 144: ipgf=diiAll]r iBjiio|£ 
place td old cueli ^AdEBaftj 99 ^ 

Hauuida^ bIIittLbI DlBlaict of IrfAWActdy 
Uiiiuimp Lower Hornwi, S- J 5 J* 37 ®i 
diuBue modefAlelj E^od, J;7 i itB a.- 
tmwawe ^Bldm Aud tobAOl^D CttttiTB4iCIOp 
360; llA eCdluLQlfiiwpUj jii* 3 <^ 3 - 

HenudA mbdiTiMoft and loanwip^ L 
i'66, 3^7. 

HcELE^kilB tniriL, lieBd^DBilcrt of tiic Di*'- 
trirt and a looddpftjitf^ L 36iJ> 3 ^^ 
DJI iftiporiAol: Ufldc : tor- 

SoinBA of weMOn seOtion of 
|•po^-H£l#fttiA nuJvBTp 3 ’*^! eonP«^^ 
lij *if m iory willi rbwiBWAW oi op" 
poiiic k/Uik of Imi^Addjj * ("Otfi 


4^7 


of call for matt and oai^ BtcAinen, 

nilL ijitecni, L d-Sp c™orBlSjr 

Utm itoitit 10 potitii^ y* tof Ipcnl 
notiKfi ra ww^r ikruDduieip CoafqE^ni ■ 
liftftp and Efiil Bud lUra S^ttetuA of 
each LHaici^ 

EliilJ TfACtfp of Northern AtbIcbil DtEtriet. 
Ihdr wUil iHbch U aa^^ hndtr aeporBEe 
etkBTjEO of A Sjpedntnkdenl {potticc 
Ofhoef)* 98^ 3*4; miliwy police of 
Gurkhai, 2 ^ 

Hill triboip U 3 r'lOi SO3. 

jJiDdDA, tlidr nnraljaB fn BorftUi L 37, 
41 ' peovBiJBfLL OBAtn ofp j|Q^ education 
i»p 139; ihdt induntriai and trade 
Aopenjontx lo liDiowaOp 84, ¥90, r9a, 
aS]p av, 3E^ Jfoiiim ; Ponnaa In 
Ma^abjp li. 971, 

PlilXQTjHsf f^iiBeep L 16-317' prrhSvtdrle 
ini^atioftB fEnm CoDliaJ AbJb (NlV. 
QUftB) to lihiriiUj 17; early dynaifka 
of Ta g atiji|F^ l^^ioeh mild Talaiii^ of 
Thaiuftp 17, i^E Pb^ia d^OAd? from 
eighth to tjEdrUKnth eenturrK 17* iSe 
zevival of ilEiddhSBm by iU kfa^, Ana- 
WratAp i 9 ] iheToaajDO dynABtJid P*|EA 
ffutq liatmitb Id dgbEeciLlb covtiuj, 
18:; Portyii^ucie ticatj witb kiog of 
Pe-a j 8: cooBoSIdAiLoiB of 

Jiorap, Ard^ and Araam auda 
AlaiLB^paji and hki lOixefwrB (tJS*” 

jSi1:}p 19, JO; fonncfallcni of f™- 

eoM 19: firit UorttiKO War 

(t8jL4'6)p w-iJ; TnsitT of VaBdAbo^ 
oaaini it Arakan and TauHcrhn, 
BuEtnoH wilhdrBwal Iron Axuna, aa ; 
Mu-oBdi Hwimh War s,iB 5 a>. aj. tjE 
anneiAlion nf ^3s forMt™ 

(iS6j) of Ptewinoe of Ifriliih Honna 
tifldcr a Cbier ComiXiiiadociap a^J 
ttealwl for tfade wbh Indcp^cot 
IlfltuLap i%, 141 untatitfociotf lelatiopi 
with tlM Tiit»w, J4. *5! 
Ilwmoe W«» iilHSlr ** ** i 
tioa of UpJ^ iicrina (ittS6)| 36; noai 
pBcitii^ailQn, ifi, 37; the Ptwunsefnade 
(1897) A **' 

Pot lo^ Hrtioca *rt tutiffr tUkorj 
Aod Archacidney of caoh and 

yitiritf- 

HkAffid Loop, BCTBli BjouU SMn prm- 
pplilld fa liie * imBdmtiiiBtatd part of 
k|.kkjtbi I^iilrkt. fL 133, 

llUinetiwep lowftihip of Tbitoci PiBtibrtp 

llW^ftDMOBlLip af Fegu Dlalrfct, L 
a86. 

Htnaaru,. tcmraalup of Ptoidc Dillri^ i- 
301. 

IlddinfBp ATaage dm of (lO-lfi ■£«*), 
tld3diViBt«t ADjd lownxb^^ of 
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Upper CKlndwIiX DL-slricl^ 

bljsnrit plojDC of mH oI" IrrawActdj I 

t'lOtlLIl, 

Uop^mgr *■ Sobibem Shui Stiitet 

il. J63. 

diipcniMiw^ ii 141, 14*1 
laigcly mAlnUiaeil hf Local fiirada, 
I4J+ at Ranjfooo,. I^lp A^jraL, ^lovl^ 
m^tkf lukd Muniala^r^ 141; atotiftla, 
DDHifHol uhI finacieiaL I4^i 1 ^ 7 - 
For local nolACtf rr^ Ufultr Uoapil^ ' 
■i^ DiiprQiar^ of each 
Hot iipriii^ in Amfhetat Dlftri^ L 4^ 
lloDfief wid dwtUInci, generally ■□f 
timber^ ralaed On pLt^ K 47 ; nsully 
iiihil9lte«l by one faiflilj, 4 ?, in rural 
nmti nLei^li the oame rich ODd poor, 
69 2 It hloulttirij^, 43^3, 434^ 
llponlr a tribe uahabiilng atid keeping 
open tlM llalrd dchle 01 Irrawoddlyp lu 
1 ^ 4 ' 

llioLtiugi B Scmlhrm Shsa £[a.tep iL ^ 
3)6J; lirt Kead'qiiactcii of THOogthEii 
□r i^koa ^alcsp 3.6a; itf Taimglho 
chief ftykdl Myoxo, 3^3. 
HaauijnjghkjLEnt ■ cofiiiderablc Sontheni 
bbon UCatCp IL 373^ 373. 

HoBwia^lisTipp ■ Staon !^te wLthle Upper 
Chindialn PiitfLa* ll, 336; lajilly ef 
ruluir tSdifbwa in I 9 ^h 
llicnirl, Nunh, m NortherD Shan Suie^ ii. 

3371 3 ^^ F phycical oipccta, m i tipi^ 

til Huaieip north 01 Loihio. bcod^ 

^ttoflcn of bflpslaleibdcQtp ; itt 
biitory of dlituona 0^4 difO^eri 
liKlore BAd ifnee ifiPeiadon, 3J7P 338; 
Kochln Hill TnicU dbectlj odmini*'' 
let «4 hj a ^cituh ofbeort ; terenne 
ukI Eribntfp 33^^ 

HicnwL ScDlb, a Northem Shirn 
ii* ^32; ToiigvftB, heod-c^Duier* oJf 
AAistont SnpcrintcDdcnl Jm charge of 
Ulo State W of J3J. 

Hupav^ a ^oitheiri Shoa Staley 339- 
^31; HihdLvidcd inlo four iiib^Suteti 
329+ phyiicol Oipecta, 339, 5307 its 
hiitory Bod linw Bruirailion, 

330; cipiul of Mine nonie, b pdneipai 
‘blatioD of nUway^ 330^ in nnhebilhy 
poiict BUiion, 310, and beod^ciiiaittefi 
of Asiiftant Sapenutendcnt in ehorge 
of Htipair and Tawngpcngi 330; le^ 
renne and trihole, jjOp 331, 

FlnnuLD uim£ocap among VV'aap U 18a 7 

jflzv of oil JO boli ETLted foip al iocndutofl 

(1857} v( MandakjTj. il 90. 

L 

Implementi (■gtictihi[n[L}p tctj pdmiliTri 
i- 53 »J 4 - 

/if Itec {D^tTK^JHU 

ao4 foftsti^ of latrdle fornulioap lUp- 
plki a ihkk rEf4n+ to Lower Uiltbu, 


U ^Op 2I9 p 334 ^ S&3, rfjj 296^ 

3«l> tD Upper Bartnii^ ii. ^ 34i 
80, no, ia6p 140^ 13^, i74< aio, 
aifi^ 164^ 

iQCOme-fBJCp lorded ihtonghoot llEuma^ L 
13Ip partially Upper Borma,^ I3tj 
rcreotie ^lOp I a I. 

led aw (formerly Miinle)p township of 
Kfllht THilrict, fi. 148. 
iBdaw Lakcp afl impoitont f^HberTp. With- 
onE nppOKot iolet or onlTot for water, 

H, 135- 

IndawEyl, lake in Diitricd, die 

lafgeat in timmia, 1. lOi lAoi, tatic 
IfldiBt liade of Hurina wllh rftt ofp wholly 
maritime, i 8j; natUtici of eepoits 
and im|XirtBi 149- 

Indoftrin, ftonofactaies^ and arta^ L 77- 
1^2: entlon^ aii 4 nillc'WCBTug^ 77, 76; 
cmbrotdeiyi, jeweilery, aPd Irtwworkp 

787 brooLp pmteryp altd lacqam^woik, 

79 7 iciiilplure in zjlobastet and woodp 
oOfi minor indoatrief, 8n, fit; faetoty 
ihdiiitriea utitig iteaRi powerr Bl; 
nninbcrp WBg«i and oopditlon of Ia(>^ 
toty hnJ^i, Btf 82. For local notieet 
sft M/tdtr Arts and Monuketorea of 


initnatricsp inrimetion iOfi- 
luTajililc uaortalilyt lUtiBlieaofi reryhlgK 
^3 f 34; rKcnl riK of rate probably 
a sign of more eHUdefit lefiirttaiicKi, 34+ 
IbIc Lokep of Shan SEn4e% iL 3^, itf 
valEuhle fiiiherie4t ^ 3^3t 3I4- ^ 34^1 
eJofcd dming Buddhist Lentp 34^ 1 
Siedmaa fatoatc onp 338. 

Imeuip mbdivliloii and township nf 
liBJUhaWijidy Uisuict^ i t^4r 15^ 
Tnocin town, hcapd-qtmrierii of loWirttHM 
andtownihipTl 2jitJ i iti jnih refoopateny 
Bchoolp ajul engmeering Bohooli 
336. . 

Jhipecior-General of Police* *®d inrca 

Llepntica, 98,127. 

Tiupeotof^Goicnil of Pe&ooa, I. jSp i jft. 
Jnipemor-Gcltcral of Ciiii Ito^tolai ^ 

loL^aii ^(Make-dwelicrslp a Boddld* 
uibe fottnd in SooEhetn Shan Sta.teSf h 
I74 p pcMoibly of same sock and lofl- 
guage as ATakaneoe, 174 
hocTTocaEilVa ofp i 74- f now^ 
ey^eauticallj workedi, 74! ironworl^ 
udnslricsi OM foendrl^i 7^ 7^^ 

184; in iShan Stalei, 3?I- 
ffOn.wcHd tree A>/w 

/«TW«)f almait equal to teak m ha^ 
110 * 4 , I 1335 a ‘rmned’ t™* 
jQp l86p 21a, 213* 2i4. 347. 

2 7ih 10,361. ^80,394. 436f 

8*, no* 14*1 ^ ^ 

fofesta bf Upper Odndwln, 3*^^ *4 j 

^ 4 i ^ 7 «P 34 <^- 
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liT^waiidj, Khc innit ri^ct of Btirtnti. 
Tormcd W Jitna:LCiHi. of itiemiiM fuiiig 
iLn hills ol pitzcmc north wa^ 
ing into tiiiy of of kui- 

gtum, L xda-ltig; ^fOO mile^ 

Tidal for ^ mik*, navi^b hy sltani 
at so'me tiiaMC from end to aid f 162,163 * 
ha Rfftncntl^ n^i^nCi rapEdA, ocHicry^ 
utandSt uid dclto^ 163, lf4p ^ 
^rni nalaral (aqI artiridal) irrigator 
riling fcdduriiag montoooap 

I <54, 336 E thff tmiHdpaJ iLtghmj of 
lulErna-l Ifafk JLbd timber rafCAr 1-6j; 
Hipplica wnter to lu lowm liid viflagcii^ 
lOy: nowhere bridged, 1S3 i ibe ibrec 
ddilcA oivd "i^lcv il. I0>}> 119,, Jjo; 
Ita Tognriev oaitdbaEiki^ $ti, 

ff/itf KKi&r Idllrictl llLKDgb 

wbkb it 

IiTamddjr^ D^vialcm -of Lower B4tf»a| h 
30d-3JoE EjclKrt] of, aoflp 3071 

bead oanrleia at BaiseiDp 306+ 
Irrawaddy Flicrtillm Compofl^p i d4p 94p 

Jrrij^tion, I. 6a-6d;; not needed wca. for 
noc In l^wer Byrmit abtolatel^ 
indispeiuable in Uppers 61; eafLali and 
lank* nndertttkm Bud left (tSW) by 
■uLtiw naloi, 61 ^ ii, fOp now mahiiJiJBed 
H '^muaor' prorko^ i. 63; * ina|Qr" wwia 
of BmiAh Uovernibcntj Maadiliiy and 
^webo can^ip and athert praposedi. 
6ii 62; Indifienoia* inelbodi oC bj 
lajaki^ cual^ welli, wheeb, h^p 64 ; 
embankmenti of Lawer burmap 63 i 
aascAiB^m and kyy of water tsXt^ 63; 
ea|wndjtDre upon and rtvcHDc fro*a 
iirlgatifin worlslH^Jr fij; a™ 
hrigated from difftTenl lioiireca, 14K; 
reUef worka in stattityp 96, 97. For 
local na4jm lor Uftd 4 *‘ Inigidon of 
Diilnctik 

Iirigitliifi [iepqrtwnt ^ Govennnent; 
I'ubLc VVorka Irrigation Ci^lr tfiab- 
liabinjl an 1892^ i 97, ha dolled 97y 
wnrki, titj 6 j ; caiiila'Htd Iraki In 
charjTt lol the Eaecntlifc ^^Jneer of 
I'ablMc Woika department, 6jp 99; 
UablVily of vilhmera and jeiid<ffl.ta to 
cxemucE iirgtut tepaii^ 6]. 
rilondi^ DiimjeioLii and cwnii^afahlcp U lOj 
160-162. 

Jade, I. 75, 76 j found (o pay In Upper 
Uurma, 11^ 117; ^wriEd by 

Kiidiin% pBrehasod b^¥ ChSnea^ f* 
boKue nie, CUE up at Maadalay, L 76; 
n ip«tttalie>e pBidfuK, 75 E 0017^^ 77 i 
nevetiae from umned royaitjp 75t tir r a 7+ 
Jaitap thd? nnnilxr, adrniuEstntlonp rm^ 
pEoymeBtfp aawl populntioiij. h 131^ *3^ 
hor Jaii itallstica of mptrUlilfi 
CaTningi, A^f im Table Xlfp p- 


For loeal aoij<ea ^ ut§d£f f*n1i>ae and 
Jails of each t^aXhrtet. 

Tapanp rapid growth of trade wiih^ L 86^ 
jewrtiny, indufty of, L 78; tiiimba oC 
peraoni eogagedp 78 ; penoml onu^ 
raenta Bically of gO'tdp 78; ai'lver bowU 
and boaeai 79 -; Ib. RoofODCi, r3J r of 
Tuby-oelEliig, Ih 159E In tdiau ^tea, 
JiQ, 3iT. 

yWkirp or ndlktp L ; generaJtj ■ ja 
cropp grown tn dry lOIW of Uppet 
IHcnUa where Et« emot bc^ 49^ ^Op 
ii. 33, 34; nnt to t1« 14 fnod<»p, 
i 51 ; aTCtajre y^id pcracie, 53 ^^ area 
cfopped wilhp 35; eifmrt tn Ijidia 
donug fuBLine^ 51; In Tbayetmyo^ 

U' 7 - 

jedgea r of Chief Courts of UppeTr h 104, 
and Lower Burtna^ id£ ; whole time 
Diviaacitia] and IhitTicE, HUd tbeir oreai 
nf iBfisdiaion, ia4E ^waiioM Jodge^ 

104; lOWBiblp jiifiy;^ ID3^ Foe loal 
BoEicH ive uMcdrr CiTrl JcMice and 
Cntucofacb Diftrkh 
jBdicial CoiTiphaioBer,. at Minilelajp 
hold* Chwf Cotirt for Upper Hurmit 
cItiI and cffmtnalp L 104; Civil Cooit^ 
purely of appealp io^h _ 

JadaoiL, Mr^, AKQfcfican DapliM loiston' 
aty ptid philologift, 1,431 44 1 
mem Didkioary aod <j ratuintar^ 44. 
Joillcep admiB-iUrFUlkin of^ L 103-t^ ■ 
ataditica of cdraLBalj 103^ io6^ of eWi, 
to6, t'Oi I tbc enuaea of their bJgb hj^uie 
liaoe anOBitatioo of Upper Ihnm*, 106, 
107; dIdneiKei bs -Erbuka] proeedure- 
bdwKo Upp« and Ijiwm Ibinni. lOi 
IC3. For local noticea m nakfnr ClTH 
JoWice rad Crime of each Diitricb 

K. 

iS/^-Amu J^Kx-pfmifa%t.* ft- 
leftcd" Ire^ i. 4o6, a4ir 
Kaohinap TibcEo-Hnrinan irtbe% origin- 
ally Ifom ibouE bead^watm of Ina* 
waddyp L 174-*7^ niicraaooa 

and inToiiOini Fouthwaidi, I75t 
TJI-J33, thrit foeial iyabctB trlM^ 
L 173; pcfooci of lame faraaly 
ninifc do not ktennaJTy, 175: spirit' 
wonlilpperi employbig a medium of 
17b ; the dceai of iheif wo«si«t 
4L Jof. 13?. I3J-1J3! Xadlin 

Hill Tfactif idminiilrttiM Wp i^h 

Kadas. a tribe W the wiEecibrd betweoi 
Imwackiy and Chlndwia, L ty6,^ 177, 

A^tor (and UnJ rate*), grown on 

■lloTuI s«I left by flooda^ i. aO, II4- 
]^4lid*o, river ridbg in Chta Hdla and 
dludiar^iiif into Bay of Bencal at 
Akj4t4 L 8^ 162. 103^ naxlgaUk by 
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ftnnatlt Car 100 nilSk : Jepiexwn ij 

in Chin ilUli, iL 

Knlc. inbdl¥biH% udlI peilllcnKlnl tawmbip 
of Upper Chmdi^iik Diitriclt 

towcphip of Upper Chuidwln ] 
IHitrit-t, ri J53, 

KamiH fowmbsp Tli*>etinjD DiUjinlp 
klr l£- 

Kanuini^t toWlufaip of NijicJcjini 

AiiwjwaBUs writing tlKpi on whldh IMciEh- 
ifit Inti Air wriLtcD io IL ^i. 

Knnauni^ lowmbip of Hctifnd a tUstiioEh 

1. aca. 

KaotAKia, wlHliTiHaD noiS lawnihip of 
Siiwcl» Diiiriut, kL iBr^ 

Kajii, township of Lower Chiodwjn Div 
iL ff-iig of K«u ihfi ccHirkerijr 

Eiile oHia oBioeff a I a. 

Kani'ctlct,! bcad'qTaMtcrt Otf Cbin Hilli, 
FaVokki Tmcis iL ^91, 3951 

liLupitnl zuelj ptlroalt^ tijr Ciiis 4 p 
39 S 

■lAiclj ‘ mtfMed ■ uro, yicLdkng m 
Duhtc oil, L io6j 311 ^ a 34 k ^^9)' 
4:5, ii. I JO( 343, 

KjLEciUit iDdo^tilnHc liibri, prchUfwc 
iFnnLigfAivli nfiof the isiMnfl ud befort 
the Ihuinanfl froin SoOtb-^Wcstein 
ChinA, I 177^ ibont Mf m mllliati 
foDiMl ID cniEem poitioa of Lower 

n 7 t dw alien, 

177 ; liiair phyiiquo nnd phTdogoomT, 
^77 p nationil dm* ol totn 

uhi wwneq,, i7fl; teceliept *i fofrttcn^ 

1 ‘ imginAlIj ipiiit-worrbippcri, 
mmin-y bave becQmr ChditialUt 4at 
^ 4 t 3D7+ toppari ft oiapei 

putor, ^$3; tbdr iauagiaige in lu 
two diftltcti tMiil^ 178; their three 
dlvcfiooi, 177; not given to petty 
ihelU but EO clephnat uad mlc stEftLIilgn 
J96; ^»cial Kboolt foc^ 411, 419; 
tbcjr riiirtffr, 18113 uid a35+jt9^P 
ihodot ftod ibH^iion ol Kftft^ 

batlnlioB of militnuy potionf J7B. 

KH^ental, the Coontry of the ked Kueivt> 
li- i it* trtd* wiih TotmgcKik L 

39a ■ Bootrolkd by AiHitAat Superior 
taudent HntkiiKd nl l^othnw, |. to 3 , U. 
378; ftdfliiiibEcird by ebie^ om tnpe- 
jrkLu, ft SftwbwA, foor inl^Dr^ Mymju, 
378; Rjc 4 Knn^ tandvibiecii ud 
olonly^ 37«. 

Kilbi (HKe hiyvlumg), hilL Dutri^ of 
Mundilay DitiaioDf Upper IfaimA, b. 
^33-^5°; iu hUlijmcl pauei, 134; bot 
imhI tnftlnjioia^ 3 jd ^ ilnurtf luul reoent 
biilory^ 136^ 137- in coramniiftl lAod 
Icoaru, 140, 141; ijiigftticjn, J4I; 
form*!, 143 i. Its milituy po^ee, 14I9. 

Kaibl fiubdiiifkia uvi towoidiip^ IL 147+ 


KAtbl town, bnd-OiMitefi of Piflricfi. 
ij. t4^; lift bmoen zmilway, 149; aot 
jftt ft ipiiaJcipnllty. I50, 

KAwn, towmbfip of k^n Dutdetr I. rEd. 
lljLwkarefk, mbdlrkioaH-_ towiiAhipi and 
town of Arnbrnl Di*! net, I. 430, 43I. 
KjiwLija, lowO*hip of KjilUl ^ 

j 48, 449. 

Ivohai MnnftAE&t n Sonlbom Slum bULte, 
ii. 370^ 371. 

K-ong^nm, n rn p^Tf Soolbcifl Sluta bknic, 

ii- 37 *- 

Konglqu* mvranU Sonlbona Sbu 5tftte|iL 

Kengiting, (nr tbe lofE«t Sontbem Shin 
Stitr, with depradtneie*, IL 356^ 33? S 
BotmUby* 350- 

Kanglnng towOrCi-pitni of Stiklr:krrudcocr 
oi Sawirwi, il. JS 7 1 nnbrtltbjp 

357; drll ifaltoiti and cAolooracst 14 
be rrmovtd. 31,7; itrongly (ortiheti fay 
Alftnngpiyi^ 337 s *n iniportint Uadr 
3£7i P*** pUjed by iti 

Sowbwft before Aftci nfser *jiBnaJ.tjea 
in the rIfuaE of ibn Lioliin Inctbdi, 

Kin^^inbdiTWoil mnd l^Laip of 
Upper Cbindwin UitErkt^ ii> 9 ^ 3 ^' . 
Kjodat lown, b«d-4Bincn of DirirKL 
li. baldly sitniled on tile nveff 
aJS j a PtnllMi of (uiUlniy |>olioc, 13I; 
gComllY brndswraid. a3$. _ 

Kitiu,^ itmibip of Sbwebo I>litnctt it- 

, c - 

KodniiingH hilly tract of Mbnjjinit 

nt preimt udminiitered ■« lowruhip « 
Kuby Alinei Dbttriottii. ^ 
bf Kaebii* md FalBnng*i ifi3' 
k imp-MtiiFafl^ lowniblp oE Hantnavnddy 
DiMmf, L 353. 

K^ibin, Eowniliip of Upper 
Dlitrlct, il. 334- 

KTftiklrnraiH townlhip of Ainnejn 

KjnUfl^*nblfii 4 iont*o^ft****PT*"^ 

of Fyipon PiatilCli i. 3M" ^ 

Kynlknumw, towiublp of Aoiher* U’*' 

tiicL b 430-^ 3 

iCnlkto.HbdlYklda, lownthip.ind mmu’ 

dfil Kpwn of Thnlon UuUictiL4i » 

Kya^ln, townitiip md mimlcipll Eown 
of llcnudn IbfliKE, fi 
fmilwny io coniirtictioii *4 nen™ij 

byi, toWftiblp rrf Tonngi^' DiiWl^^ 

Kn^piidnunE, lowruhip of MyihgJ*^ 
DliLftdp ii-3^*^ 

Kyanbpnli, Knboiid Distnct of 
Uirkioa, Lowoc HanoA L 
town ud Pitnid ptiCOfioniJy 
bnltby^ 3 t«b 
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Kyiul^;^ mbdirbloil twoiliEt^ L 

?l6r 

KjiiLlcpjQ town, of THt- 

trictp i. ^i7i, I eB ; lb ^xHt 4 ui<i 
pjad tnde, 911 ! ^ motuci^ilTp 91 ^. 

Kyioklc (' ■Idesjc wrtr*>p dry itw Dis¬ 
trict id MeHcdb DbiriciO, U ppcf Hflmm, 
ii. 939-15^; lb pirtofwqiK tewiy* 
339, 340 • Its hoE vid 4 rf clLmiic, 
dndl j fcT^Ts isf coid la«M^ ^4 
tnrlAiioct ud dicoitk* ifbf unmn- 
tion Eo idS^, 343 j iti mdcnl ^TigctdiiJ 
94 ip <b ubdcDt lutii 

coinp^cEc wyUxn\ irri^Eicm b/ 

347, 346; forol*, 34A; ib 
truk nudf ilrd E»dci^ 949, 1^- 

K^BnUe subdiviiiaa fluid towiubip, iL 

town, liciid-iltl*rten of Dbltkl 
■ltd ■ mnnkij'^IUTi ii 354, im iKc 
bittk flf jSswicyl n»cri S 
■fio^Efd wiili Aflokm uid AiLBwnlAp 
i 55 j n 4 W*«d iitersloeewdr 
bjr AibwrBtm ^42. 

K^mtiklsd^ ■ natnial lioESfl in 

tbe Pepn S'ofiMp I. *S 7 ' 

KjaiikbHp Bubdiviiiofl ■ad io^sblp Of 
Huitlumdd^ DitErlct^ i 355,9^0. 

KjnukEawi iutfdfrtikK] AOd towsshtp of 
Akvab Pisirictp i, 19^ 

Kjboiif^fl^p towuJiip of BaktIb DI 4 ^ 
trirf, L ^ 91 . 

Kjn^kkop ■ iawJl iKtoibnn Slfcua 
iL 3,7ib diiEf iijled Ngwc|jiiobiiiiHj 

3 TJ‘ 

Kj'ongp K WlaU Sofliktfn ^hmn Stflib^ Eb 

KfonpjKV, lowpisiiip 9 ^ BiaiStfb Dbtrictp 

K^-ttnlilmi^EOWtiihip of Sfewibo I>btitcl> 
iir ill. 


I- 


Lubcnir,. Cf pricE of dllerait kuirdi 

€di i 67 p, Mj Lbc cBusei of tbcirr iniilli- 
funniEr. 6 ^ : **g» b£iDiie% dJ; 
of bflL4:bn% 137. Sfii fl*£w Wfl^ 
Ijci^ucf-wofki oomniMi 3*4 EMm, L 79 J 
d«*t of jrcild"lMM kninaicT. 79 * 

imiDDCtl Tpign^Oil HIt ■8®'! ™ LiOWCr 

ChlAdwiiif 311J is WTiomP. de- 
Kripdnn of proeciti. 39^ Md of dimse 
of nKtcDriBliflUt dM lo ilh * 90 ; Up Stmt 


StAto^ 311^ ^ _ 

LxibkB, A Iaiie^ SoBibcr* Slaja Sbbt 

365* *wM &!■ i-t* in»'^ot!k iroia 
Iwal OfCp 36<i| AssMtuil Supo^baa-^ 
deal at Loilmp 

LakH, iKti3idDail, i. lo; lBitflWETl+ 160; 
temporaiy « /*f*p9 I ^ * 3 ?^ 

ike larcp 30I. |l3h 314 s HwiflAd* 
TXitrictp 3^7: HlaiiiK 
jflia ud WotthiEiW f a kf^ lU 3 Pi, 
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ibwi 135; MflkAnaadap i6Si: Yen^p 
jSti; MEUkilA And Xjfluftj^y?ti-MiLafabp 
I J.6, ibsp 163: In^gTatuiff, 3Ji; Nswoff 
Hkeo of Wa CmcitnTp 308, lid# 
in SovEhErm Shan ikMtm, Hripb 

ChLa Dills, 379, 

Land Rrcotdi DcpartnKiPE sbA, FrOriii- 
■dalp i. ] 43; SabiEUdiasta, romiiEad from 
GomiaineBt Sbutej idlOglf^ 144^ 

Liad Ketoipe, |. zlowiif; doabt Afld 
copfnainn enuad I17 itanifudoa uf tAalA- 
amfUay 110^ m ; aMmaatioo 
of crown owipcnl^p fltad ilj[;bl to tn;* 
■It lavtdr li^H ZEt, and tccc^nitioq of 
fubtiag Aod pfrPCiijAtTn Tt£bti^ 11J £ 
RuriM A lYo^inctp * 4 h ^^1 ? 

the dil'cKDt jknndpln and methods of 
SHCfflcn^E. in Upper Aad Ltmer Ikinii-St 
113, I Ij; 39 pec cent, of nel produce 
a theotAljnil □l■xiJvttatIip lii; settle^ 
BicBb mli^cct to pcriodIciJ renuora, 
H1; ram acEoatlj letrkd oa 
kands of laadp U4: ptouiaksas ood 
tjranptLocis, CC4 i itslacwlaior per bend 
in iSaL1^Tp]g«Uli4til^; o&lircbd 
on CMiLEninoa by Tillage irAtidimcDi 
ll£. For local tiOtloea Jw K*- 

idanliilflir Atiofi of eu'Ch Diitrict i 
3t4a/a CadjiliaiSotTey* ^nd Kecorda 
PapAitincat, E*cnrdjr*of'ri|^ai 

Land Krrelint of Native rnlerf* U Itjp 


IjihI KcTEffiK; aniCClUBeoM tEOM mc- 

dilcd lo, 1. ii f- 

Land lhluiCk iluncnt aavd omnatanak lL 

39 p^+. , 

Laiidlord% irC, aofl^griailunal rraU 
EOiadTaii-^ ■HitddJe*E5«^> dfaP - tact fiona 
*1*4 ikc SlATAp ihcb ortgin 
and atrtca of theb ineaxAfe in Lover 
Bsrtnap 3781 a 83 » 330^ 349; 

£1 Upper Harram iL 

liiA) to dbeuemgep lal^ bdirt^t, bf 
Lom. Aeii, ie, J 7 - ^ 

Bjfif TraaulA 

Laiiiniainik afldijrtnEwi*i h 35 "i 7 p 

Titcl^BcnoAn 

mb^famityi of whicli Ibnacse and kts 
ardbk dialect AmkAacse aft spofcco 
■ Qi CT T iJian sesen oid of tan niilUtBi 
total pOpabitooi 35t Kflfl^ 
^d Cbia* 36 E fSiAmctfrCtfatcie flab- 
faiBilj, of vhick Stan abl Karra are 
mafo nepKieniAii™, 

Khmer bmLtr: Tabiog. *peeck ot 
Mom or Begaanip ct^oallj djfbg oot, 
3$; (3^ Daiageta corrapl Htnifata. 37; 

s MxlAyfP^l^oljnetkua laagtisee^ 
j7; lahld lof sipAben apcdktmg andlge^ 
oonssod non - arid a^^ om UflgMG^iT; 
their Aiem and d^tthotaoa bj Iraiiei^ 
j7-4a- J« Afjtf Rjkm omf Tiitw- 
LjlbiOp io SUte of Nonb llscnwa, beid- 
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qb«;itenl cf Snpttinl«»icBt of Korthcm 
Shut StAtAt pmcnl of 

milirif (ittoinklrt) Mtia El. 

^24 j iL poli^m ftrHp cEril diRtloa, 
and nailEEvy poEEoe pM, 339 ; 
olitonlo water 3 * 5 - 

Latchtei for raad-aapt^l, Eu 0041 ^ Ran¬ 
goon, Er 34A:; foDfid alD 3 (»l cvaywbcr^ 
in Lowct JUaramp ad^; niod fof Tailing 
f4god«li 4Ed. 

LalcriCa (geologimJ) fomuticn, in fciOlAl 
of, i. yo, 363, 373, ^80- 

Laiuj^Iofi, tO'Vnfijlilp of TaYoy LHitPktr 
L 444,443. ^ 

JLawEuiawlfi a SonUum Sliaii Stale, Ei. 
3 & 3 h 361. 

l-cfiiirtg, iQWoalup of JWinlw PiatricE, if. 


50 - 

LceiiUtivc Council, itnoe 18971 of Llcn- 
Ecnaat-Goin^-Drp Atc olTbciu and font 
nolM^iTidnl nlcrabcn, E. lOi; can not 
iolHpellatc Of diicfuii P^vhbclaE bud¬ 
get, Xoa; prEndpal AcU, 103; Bnfiaa 
MHiiLdpal Act* lai. 

Lfiiktba, Kama lowiuhip nf Toong^ 
Dkitdct, ii 36^^ 

LeanjctbnBi, tcmrufiEp and town of Hefl^ 
fida PlairLct, L 3*7, 369, 370, 

I^t, BiiddhEilp Al cfi 4 dC 1- 48; 

period of ecfvetal tunic 
liatCp In 334; oEoacd doHiag, 

i 4 <S- 

Leper af^laiiu [4), 1.14 J; Icproay pomraon 
in Aralcan, 308 ; St. Joan'■ Leper 
Aiytnm al Mand^av, EE, 96; bnlf llw 
COOTiffl in jail kpon^ ^oo. 

Letpadao, towtsJEip of Tbarrmwaddy Db^ 
tnet, L ad^. 

Lolpadan town and nninLdjpalityi E- 37X; 
itf paddj Lrndc aud tAUWwy jniadioilp 
» 7 J. 

Lewe^ torH^vllip (Rtninlir form) of Vh- 
melbln Diiyipl, iL 384, 

Limtcnwnt’^crTCfnDia (iknce tfi( 17), a lilt 
of, i 9S; icmiodd under IhelT cOA^ 
trol, Qd. 

Li^lhoiia and vesel^ LI37; of Ale jab 
Diauietp 193; of tlantbawaddv, 151, 
on AlgOida reef, JI8; of MddL 
meSn port, 4x8; of TaToj jiOrl, ^3, 

LiQUiiioAc of Upper Bfld flower 

I. tip iij; of Hastdai^ and lime 
Induatrj olTliatdOp 407 1 of KlcnlnKinr 
4 **f 453 ; cli^i of, iJofig Oonft of 

TenaMeriFq^ 448, 

Lfabin prtnoe, a. ntndTfap fiepbew of 
JtinjE MoMloQt EL 339; iHc leader of a 
£»haii oonredeftOj a^ nebelUjaa againal 
Lmmuaic iinii tioally BriEliB aapreraacf, 
M 9 r 540; bia nltiiiuto auntndcr mid 
140, 

litlgalM (dvil), ftalfuk* L lod, 107^ 


Livings ftyte ofi and comfortt hE|bet In 
1.4iwer iban in Upper UanoBj, 1.09, 70; 
mofe maniCevt m nirbj^n ibaa nami 
areas, 69; of factory handle 81. 
Lofltn, A^cnltmal, by GovcmuKOl, ^,3.7, 
5B.. ii, S £t /Vujfn :; by naoncyi>lender% 
ibelr high rate ol ioKfOttp 11,7, EE* 8^ 
Local Of Sotf-GovemraenI, 1. 111-114 + 
prematiLTO adoption of cleClEre BjICeJrtk 
133; nomLnated^ fjc and decied 

mamben of Tnllnicipal llodEetT X33 no 
local Of DtUtiict boards, a 341' notified 
areas," Hi; ro-rt Trvrti, 85, 156: 
tbamber of CoaaisLerce, For local 
noiket ici HNdrr Local and Mnnidpal 
Govenamcnl FuAda In eflcb DiltiicL 
J>P fSbaii) - •Mli;L49. 

Loa-al, a Si^llaefn Sbnn Siate^ EL 373.374+ 
Lollcngp a la/^ Snatbem Sban State, il. 
577 - 

Loimaw, a snualL Sootlicm ^Eian StalC], H 

574 ' 

Loi Fnn, Lenc, Maw, fiSc., bHI nusact 
rising ant of ibt Sban pEeteanT EL 307. 
LonAfk nayliun at kangooti, L 14a, 9403 
hijjb percentage of limattDi in Clibi 
HEHs and Nottk Ankan, 108* 


M. 

MadajA, utbclivuion and townib-ip nf 
Mandalay Uisuiet, IL 87; Itl iltrce 
crops of rice a yeajp 87. 

Madnyn, rirer of Upper B^inndt EL 7*-, 
Magistnlaa^ DcpBtj-Coi™iffkme» Uifr 
tTJci Magifteatei^ E. I04t stjbdiriiio&il 
tOWE^ip ofViccrf, Antf second, and 
thlrd^nlau tPUfiislratcjp 10^ and prtii- 
detitl of enneapending civil ^urUb 
104; rillagc bcadmen, pelt7 civil and 
criminal mi^ilTales, 99; honwy, 
iwenly-Jber taiebe* of^ ficne^Hy Ln 
munid_^ towm, J03; Sbao ebidace*- 
■tinted magdiCratc*, EL 3ja. . 
Magwa^ a dry H>ne Pisrtrlet 01 MlaW 
DiTtilon, Upper Burmi, EL 53-%! 
geology, ^4 ; lu bealtliy cljmider 5J 5 
its didorbcd state, rSS^, 3.5r *>* 

GoTrmmcnt taJlk^ 59; its ^rtienTd 

roreits^ 60; Eta olt-Aeld, the lirigrtt in 
Burma, 6l: ill |^E famlMai^ *5+ 
MagWe mbdivisjon md lownshipr^ 
Magwe town, head^Ha.rtert of l>i3lrk*i 
iL 68 E not a poir of oall^ eWing 
sotidbonlr^ 68. —- I I 

Mablsing, lowflabip of Mciklila Dtstri^ 
iL 169- typ^ cotton connlrr, dry m 
inp, jfio: one of ebiei cotwo 
producers of Burtna, 169, 

Mabndairag, nAEr of Litis bl Uppff 
Itnrraa, iL 30L4r 

Mainksing; malarial and JtmglB W-pw^P 
of Upper CbiEMlada Districi; IL 335. 
Maim, cnliivatkifi ol^ L ; g^KiaJly 
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^ sop of drj loUc of Upper BojinB, 

r vn where eice CMiuyt W, L 4^^ 

13+ ill liTitk QKd ms wnppcTi' &r 
chero^ L |i 3 i. il. 

Hoiidjul I'eiHfi^ B frooDeat qihsc of d»ll]^ 
1. 33; ihc «rw of t^M A±nkna coi^, 
419; tlfe in Akjrib Eom^ wO; b 
KjMnkpjn lonffi fUDd aip; ia 

Npnhi Airaitaa^ 304: ¥aw fever.. iL l^jE 
of Miubur 51; ^ Bbaing tP^m. 

117 ; af M^’lEkyluZU lai^ dI‘ ^onrf ^ 
K^tbl. ■;n 4 Rtiby Mb» THltHcl, mnd 
rliewhm^ 15* t Sla¥rd»p 
pim of Upper CliSndw^ ubicaiiullj 
pettilePtbl uh! Dukriem^ via, 

JJS r ^ KjBnkw, ^4 r; pf Meiktik 
/oiWp in Bootbena SbBii SuitHT 

3J7» S 57 : wdbttd liy lanitiLtieio lad 
i- i 4 t 3 -i+ 1* 7 ' 

^iBllwEDp idWTHhip &f Meftfui DkUietp 
i. 463P ^£4; in di11orbed nEft017.4(^4; 
UiG prbdpui ib-rnkbe centre^ 46^ 
l^BfidBU^p DEvblofL of Upper Boinuu, {Er 
70<-i6fi| fojvef of^ 

tcsd^qoBJterf at MeadjiUT Cbty* 70, 

89 

limoAxlmr DEftritf, i£^ 71-^: 

MuJ rtTen^ 71; Eti licaliii^ e'EimBljc, 
73; En tiUtOiry. 74 J notnee^* 

PBG'MbIv 7Si H irriij^tJou by bucLcdI and 
□lodcnL siiflK 79 J fcnwliif iU 
n^merPUf eofliraim]«lioA 4 » Sa; it* gar^ 
liuQ Bt 

Mfttir!iil»y ciiyi beadHiUJitterf of PiilriEt 
■iPiH DiviiicH]., Hid capital BuriQcBa 
IdnEdont, iSftB-as. ii. S^-ECO; a ean^ 
tHLEnent ud bcaill-qoilEtcn of a EBilitary 
dinriGi, 8j, 100; A oigdapoliiT- 

9a, 99; B port^ 03 , S3' irapoftf md 

mporla. Si j below flood level aivd p^ 
iected. by^an embajikmonl^OO; kW Gily 
founded (105?) by tln^f MandoitH 90: 
f Qrrendered (to Etritiib. gc; cM 
dty or Fort Ihifler^P, and tojbJ pabw, 
gr, nwiurtom pa|;)04aa and rnortal^ 
t£fu«p 91, 91-9^; tbe jie^o of main 
bwfir^ 953 pflWk tMildiRe*h pop^*' 
JalEnfl, ^ 97 % nTtaf and crmfla^ 97> oBi' 
ionSlalion Bud wilcr-f^pply iBfcrta#, 
99; educaiioB^ toOE Cbritflu milauonfj 

77. 

Mandalay (Irdjplktn) Canal, L 171. 
173; watKi 0O.COP BOTiof c«Me 
of Mandalay Diitrict, ila cofl apd re- 
tenoc, 173,173: follare of piiiTe cttial 
for i-iioo tLfri> r7J? " 9 ^ 

MmeIm. a Nonbeni (Wb) Shin State 
wlh pQb-S^id=H ^ 3 -l»- 334 : 

MP«rta* 33Jp unbeaJih of Ursl 

Mahgldii^ 310; iui 4 ocy before and icace 
aanexatkm^ 333; papnlutiwi (not can- 
merited) mainly Sbaiif aad Warp 333; 
levEnae ai^ tribute 334^ 


4 rj 


jimglE and iLdal fomU^ boUny 
of^ L 343, 

Mantire, oh of, L 34; of nw-danEi 
irrc^ularp 34 ; mrh « burnt ituUile left 
in |^dy-f»ldi^ 54. 

MariEU, part of Koj^ Iqilion Moj^ej 
136; Port end Tran^Tan OJlia^ 
Comerralorm, zj 4; floei and lieonicd 
pHoifv ta6p i 37 « 

l^fBadigep ftatEillca ofp L 34,15 ; lefatuad 
by a purely diil penrut^y or by tt)«tT{y 
linug toEclHef p 35 ; iti firaiaeciiicnt^ 
35; dETarl;^e and eemorria^ con 3 m 4 »i+ 
i mt marriage^ 33; pdyandiy 
unj^owu, 33; polygamy not comuHn, 
3£[; of Akl^ I 73 p of Kuebino, t 7 $* 

MarLabanp town on bink of Sulwncn 
eaacily Cfipo«{|« ^foulmedn. L 4or, 
refbnnded (1369) by ■ king of P^ipo, 
40Z,. 413; Lbn nlaiory of iti Ehhii^E 

mien md ealcnuTc kbEdotU^ 374- 

4r9;. uibduad-by Atauncpayi. 40^; 
occupied In ^rit and aecend Benncae 
Wara^ 44a 1 rtow no mote iban a ittep 
443 , 4 irf ill pu^la, 433 J a nulwiy 
from Pe^ ua^ls oOtiittucUcnn 4<^> 

Muein^ lownahip of Upper CbbdwElt 
TX^Ect, ii. 3331. 

Maton, river of Upper l^nuB, EL 7 , 11. 

MaU^ wearine of, a popular Induitryp L 

^ 340.457.45^ ^ , r 

Ma-nbiB, dduk ullovial DiAnet of Jttu- 
waddy Divudon cf Lower Burma* L 
336^^46; enervaJdag end iwunnitiE’ 
with RkOfOuifoOl^ 33*^ 5371 oouflret 
between hibmcii aud eurbankBcntip. 
54 ^ 

^fanubUl subdlvEitoa and lownsblf^ L 


Ma-ubio fownp a pindpal port of e^U of 
dro Eiomiii«ra and n ibrirbc trodn 
eeuttOp L 345- 

Mainifdaw, tnunuhip of AVyub IXitnO, 
L 198. 199. 

Mawp B c44addm1bU] Soolbcra ShBB States 

^ 574- 

MawImiBE, a Scwlbem Shun Stale, li, 

. X t- 

Maplu, icwnahip of Katbl IXitrEcti |L 

¥48. 

Mawnuffp a araall SoDlhcm Sban Suf^ 
Mbp*^, a fenuJl Siwitbera Sban Stale., 


up * 

MaTmT4, lobditiaiiMi *od bill towniblp 
nf ManeUby UivtdcL X. S 7 , 83 ; lb< 
Tmfiou ftnm of in pEalean, 73 ; ill 
ffuner:i|iy hallby eliBute. f4- 
M^ymyo^ priBGipal hill rtatfon of fionaa, 
IL lOO^ loi i bead-qimptn^ of LlcWeU- 
ani-CleocniJ comarabdillg Butulb. dkei- 
ikPD, roi; a eOHloDmeBi with Gsuithn 
guritiooj toi j reoldeikca of EJenierunt- 
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GQinHor aad ctbcr lai; lU 

dSnuilf 1 ninfqllrA^i^ waEcr-iEipply, lOo, 
lal : A nillwaj ujition, t<Ar 

dcpmucnt tiiAa InipcctAr- 
Gaicml of Ci«l Hmpilali, L 14f-J4IS 
m^jCil 1^41; bo&piiftU esid dii- 

pcflBricA, [4I1 141; TMcinmlHHi W 
inacLilAlfcQa, l47p 143.^ uMe or qulniDCi 
1; fillup; litiitalion* 143. t or lowl 
refE(£Dc«fi jAf wW^r HwIeaLi *bd 
pcRuricf of Dltijicfs. iwM oJw Table 
aIV, p, Mcdicd SdiUtlict^ 

MeiktiUpdry lOOe Pdviil^of Lfppcf Ikr- 
view dT, li, 3 jj 8 i 93^ 
^cilciifa DiiHidp ii, : ii» 

logioil Unit, 1^6, my IwaJtliy 
ufe in fbiT^rV ^37; bcfoit uid 

liflcr tin crO#n on 

909 iqiiAra EmCel, OOtton od 40^ 961,. 
469 'u J S/& ■qufijc Biila from 

Mcil^A Li\c lio 4 4^4. 363 ; 


U4de nvith Shaa ^Eat^Oh 3^4^ >€3; wilh^ 
out oEf^ble wAtoTWijt, Well lUppU^di 
w\ih roll and olber roub^ atij ■ U^ioei 
jfijt iftS. 

MdktiU mKlifiueu ud tovnuhlp, iL 
769^ 9^9. 

MdktiU tbWDp bddHqautcn of Divkion 
And L>tiETia. a eauEonmetLt, ii. ajo^ 171, 
ao iuar|^ of lukcp 97 e ; maio GoTcm- 
Owif fveciqc 171; lieod-qiiArEefi 

of a compuij ol Volunlevr KiftEa^ 971 ^ 
a bedthf itatloq vhh frAter, 171. 

lldklLla Ljskcp a Uf]ra iirigatioci taak, 
800 Ucl aboTc icidcfeU alEiibotcd! to 
AiuVlalAf ii- ajd, a&i^ 4^3*470; 
ledcd from pollnlion and lappliH 
good diiiikiDg- watEr^ 971. 

Mdumn-TByix, ibc nuns of * Ike city of 
woiivrtl,* I 440, 

Idckongn a raain river of fodo-Cbisa^ 
rii'n^ in Tibet and flawing iota HtdiLii 
171;; Inr 30 I0 tOO mltn icpmlei 
SbaD ^Eale of Kcnluag from Fcenob 
lettilOTT, J71* 

Mcrgu4 ronat Dnlrict of TonaaieriiiS 
lbTiiwia+ Lower Bunna^ L 447-466 + 
ill good cliauiep 449; lu ifMjqLejA 
44H, 4419; Ebe doubtful etymology of 
the aame^ 46^; Um bkloryp 430^ 4gi ^ 
ill BiMXDl KiidCi 449, 4!kDi a baule^ 
^rosml between rlTfil kln^oma of Bur¬ 
ma nod SiaiUp 4^0; iftiHinicfll (1683) 
of English and orEber Endfn uoder 
ptotecikKi of Bumebj and White, 4^0- 
lordlide ai^Eion of Eul loila Company 
lo uHTl ita monopoly of Iradet 43^ 
451 1 fnattaero of English, 4^ i i dcatruo- 
dou <3f Meiguf fi . by AWigpayii 
bon^ 43E; Mergoi Uornied (i;hj4l in 
£rit buriDHe War, 4^^ 1 1 annexalEoo of 
Atidtia noil Tcauaetun ^1846), 431 ; 
iti M and poail bihuuiev, 454-4^; in 


weattb of tio, ctul^ iron, and toad* 4 Sl~ 
41?- 

Moi'giii aabdiTiiiOii and towoah^ 1.9^4h 

Mergui Inwu, head'^qurtcra of Ddsirict 
aad n Baunidpolity* h 464-466 ; iti 
pioEcelod bart>onr» tndcpi and Port 
famlp 465, 466; no roodi^ 465. 

Merisi Arobipclieo, mcFatly an inlLi'hltHl 
id^di 4^ ajvf aloog covt of Too- 
■iHiira, i. lOp 161, 163 [ King and 
Tavojr IiUndi the llwit importnnt, l6li 
448 ; baoatod by Balooi or aea-gipucs, 
iw^i 45J- , . . 

51 Lgraiioii .cmJgnlion p imraipatlon p l 99- 
31; inlcrEiii mignlim from lowiU 14 
^bOLfyp ^ I eini^Ekm leiy alight,30: 
immigralion coasidDrablcp 19: jtadfleet4 
Upon itaEiukl of tea, 34: U^ imnb 
gratioa to Ixiawaddy dclEJi, ^^6^ J^S, 
^ 49 ^ 

Hkliwf|f police* L i i9» 130? lioi of Ka- 

lent IB, t JOf L7S; at Lai^loln Noftb- 
eiu Sluua BlalOf^ii. 3381 ijoitbcm ShaM 
Slatoi tmtEalioii, 334> 357 p tfl Chin 
Hilkp 3«9 p 393. 

5! illip r/^ FaufEorioi, 

51 inbuiidrr xone DiTition of Upper Borraii 
ib geoeTal «Mfey, I* a; prtKId 

bead-quarten at Minbo, 3, 

Uinbm dry aOfie tHiwicl of Minbo Ditb 
sioup iL 34^53; the goienlly deadly 
elinwEe of ha bilU 3 ^p 5^ I 
hliEorj aqd adminiatrmtioap. 38, 39+1^ 
■loTonly agricukniep 4 1 ; irfku^Eioihp 45 t 
typical flora, 43,44: impoitanl foreatv 
44- 45 1 hhghe^ iumdanJ of llt^cj In 
t^ PiTOviDcep 49. 

5IiDbo Hibdififloup iL 49. 

Minbo iowDi bcad-quarten of IHaiTirt 
aii4 PttrificOi a sunidipatiEyp a port m 
calip iL 31, 39; populaEion laEcly 
niibedp 3a 3 btOc of mlLiluy opetat™* 
in [886^33, 

blinbyap HbdiTiiiaD pnd town^p of 
Akyab DiiUfct, i, 197* 19^ 

bliDdaig Eovnubip of ThayeUuyo 
IL t£. 

^Undoo Mia, ponntiimiEG king of Burma 
(1853-78)* w S,V *4: evannm. of 

treatiet flud oblltfiUKMi. 33. N : ifl*™" 
duoed /Asihamf^ hilO Upper Burmai 
113: fomadeJf of New MandaUy, li. ^ 
hl| KuLhodaw pagoda at Mandalnyp^ 
hia pagoda of-Qoij)Onf^a and itf alleged 

<djjeci, 73* 

Minent^ 1 73-77 v ?5! 

74; mbka, 74, 751 petrolenni, 75: 

75, 76; tlOp iinb^^ ult, 74 : 
mfncrala, y6p 77 J ouEpnt in « 

pcwclpal miHertla* 77. For lo^ 

ur afih/rr 5t Ln&n.l-a of each liristneL 

Minghij *abdidakin aiwl township of Up¬ 
per CbUdwiii JLdiErietp ii 933113+- 
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lowts^ip Bid. town of Tbon^ 
wftddy L 3^, Jjt. 

itibdniHira, ud ti)«sihie cd 
Th»yctmyo pktdcr, U. 15; 

libdiviiiQB uid (wwdihip of 
M]ritl^inl Dialect, U. ^ 131. 

Koginin^ fiTCTp iribulitrjf <d tbc Iffa- 
vtddj^ iL Jiao. 

lobdiniioa ct Ruby MIas 
iTiti:„ ii, ; A ffiM of HUb rad 

l^vin^fly 1^ ; LtA c^QQuiLtiak^iwi hf 
rpodi, 160^ to ri^tTp 164; \he 

hidjqiJoii of Lbo mhy 163. 

Mosok towop licad^iBirtim: of Diitdct 
rad of aoby-rakiiuifl' indHiltryp^ 1^5 * a. 
coLlKlioa el vlll wiUiCrart ray loc-iJ 

Mob, rircf of Upper Rerm*, of 

Jrniiii>iiddy, li. 36: idicQie for irri- 
friCHB, 4£. 

Meisdftcp&i t^ddbiitp L 41; 

Id every coasdiinbl^ vdlli^ a rmcu- 
tctry i^b-kk ft m. sdiodtp 4T, b. 354: iia 
MiLodatayp 91^ 94. 95^ 96 ^ Id ShiJi 
SbiB, fn TAOtigtho dittnott 
Tumg^n, ihei&ediEiiD el iniitriij^oap 

MoemstJcLii!!] (BiLddfa1il)p I. 4], 49; sveij 
tiuiW for mi l?««t m- tlii^k l-^t fi ft 
BDTilUle, IL 3^; ib ui^^ciit rad pr- 
icfli impofuivc* lo ptfftHMy AdncftEioB, 
L [jtt ^ 3 *^! fliftMW called Eo Ebe 
ibfDcic from ft tnc«in>ll«fyp il 
^ ' ■tdte/ i. 49. 

Mi^fhin ftixJ MEoaigt^fl^, raiftll Seetliera 
Sbra Stftteip n^^Ely ftoiaJ^EQiEcd, W- 


mi pKM! 
oT Robf 


371. 37?- 

Moa^kuoif, ft Iftj^ ScAtfaena Sboa St H it , 

MdKi^Jt SlAteiH ft ShftD StfttPp mi 
ftdniiDaEncd a# labdiimlHaft 
M !□« Dlitrlet, II, 164, ± dfttOf 

ftOon bdbie and jiftcr lU^Beftftliflaj, I ^ 1 p 

}M 

Mon^miti. Eovnibip of MdejBitE. SiA''LiC| iL 
Ifi^, 

M^jpaftip B Sootbtm .SlkftB S4fttcH 

wiili cq|iittl of jhAme baibc^ i L 364, ^ 

HflEion stud boipiJAl of Awcticfte lli|H 
tilt ^lUnioQi ; formcfly cbkf oeDt» 

of Ronncie adiQmkriTftttOfi-, 33^ £ 
£a^ ift ifttr aauxBEJgn, 339^ 


MiHajmjLWftp ft Ui^ SmthcTD Sbra ^titCp 

il 3 «W, ^ 

Mrin^pait II Sootbein Sbra Stqtr,_ tU 
3‘w;: matt of popnlBtioB AniBitit#, 360- 
Moagpra, a SoUlwH SutjCp vttb 

triDft-Sftliietjqt dcrKUrdeaeKt^ ii 

Alwjjpawnp tt smftll Southern Sbaff StftfiCh 
li 368 j kii cbhrf tb* mp- 

Jporur ol tfat LuIAh pnci«p 369 , 


ft Sootbem Skra StAUr, ik 370‘ 

Monkeyip cip«idftlly fiftbiofi raoELkcift, of 
TatiftUflBL, f, 4^^, 449, 

towQililp of TbHmvFftddy Pit- 
Liietr L 369, 170. 

^Toftywa^ RobdivinoD rad lownibip of 

Lower CMndwie UNrict, iL J13. 

Moeyw* lewft cmke^wUh^,^ Copli- 
rtoft IcghmIIp hAd-qQiir[«» of Dbtrirt 
ftBtl ft muBlfifMdhj, iL 216, 
branch railwav lo sjd ^ Ibt^o 

baiTftxkief iftiliuiy police, vi4p jjy* 
^fotqrgboe* of lETiwwidy Dfjtftr prrcftD- 
tioMftj^it. for mra rad utlkp i J19. 
336. 317 ’ 

Moolmeui, taibdivaiaoB rad lomiibJp of 

Amhenl DifttHot, i 430, 

Mofllmdln eowb, bcad-qiuricri of rdri- 
sloe ftnd DiatTicEp L 431 43^+ m Bdtbk 

Icttknvmi ibtCc lift bcftuijx 

foil Hitbir woedp IlRI, ri*ofp 43a, 
433; ill plra^ ud puUb 

lKrl:ldiii£*p 433 ; fta liatiLltftrj Batlve 

Ltmleti, 433, 434; itf pat^ trm, Pott 
0&i;ef rad fiirnd, 434, 433; in leak 
Ebip-boddiog ebeed^ by tue ef Krae 
ftDd iieuBp 434; Ike need of dradKcrl 
lo keep Open the rim ban, 434; ft 
miiiLki|Hlitj, 435 I lift wftEcf a^ gm 
fuppljf ■ 

hloHloicir^inrtiiw toftiailiip ef Myftieftfmjft 
pi 4 t.riH:t. L 334, 335, 

Morat Vlctiaift, the hi^bat fM^nt of Kat- 
mftdaiietg rince ef ihe Chin coratijp 
76 mill?* w^ftt Hif JffftWftddjf, i 7, 159; 
lift powbilJtidi la b ublftninB, 7- •»> 
tt. 35 i. 39 J' 

3 i[d^ rirer of Upper BoreUp Iribomrf of 
Irtqwftddjrp iL i33p a6S| old ud amw 
cubI ofp i 6it E73, 

Modea, Beahoud towcuhap of Ambetit 
DlitrioL L 4314 

| 4 tdiaLauiaftdraip mm MmilTnlntr 

MiBiid|ftlli 14 ) 01 , JKorty-lwo m eniBber^ L 
Ijj-i 74; ConjtiiEm^ ftbce 1^743 i it i 
piciHfllxinE: idoptLoa ef electtn BTVtrai, 
laa; lilixrma MbuldpaJ Act fiS^Bi, 
Ui ; pietrat eomrailtca of BoAimitodp 
MJ rad ekcM mratbftrft 1 ^ 3 ! 

ike KopO ef mimJdipftl idBiaiuaiukHli 
113: partkoliirt of fevecuK Utl Rpeem 
dItuft, ai3h li 4 t I ps- ^ Table X, 
Inceme ami EipeodiiBrB of Minfdpali' 
tioip p. 155- 

Monid^iieip iopoitut, witb popelft- 
llee over 100^000: Kragoefl, L ^37^ 
3|8 ; Mftiidfllir 7 JL 9 e. 99 ; mpvr iejD«i: 
f*) of Loft^ flnima: AkTftbp i. JOt; 
i^egttr Fftmede, 303; jHeine^, 304; 

UftftKift. 3^3 i VftBdeee^ 34S; Toue^oe^ 
aSS; Thfttofk, 4fdi M Oalraeiftp 433 ? 
Tftvoj, 447; ?i1errBi, 4il5; {k} of UPEwr 
BortELft; li luy^tmje^ iL 17 Fftkoku,, 
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34; IlS; rjiiaiiLBiiai, at^5; 

Myinfrrui, 303. ' _ 

MEU^Xrai^if, tbifir Humber id BarmSf L 46, 
43; Soptf crairr 40; Hntalliott 

i^r MdkLitA BDd YamcthiD 

Districti, dctKTvduih tddKcn frofm 
JM\hK U. s6o», 1^4- -S^ KiirMriU. 
Kdt IdcaL Diriicca jw it^^r f'mpW of 
Piltncth 

MjJijdAuni^ former laijae of Kjilbi lJu- 
trirt, li 1374 

tawuitup of FakoIckD putrlclp 

il , 

^IjiLOAUfl^, mbdiirisIrHi and mmiMpal 
IowUp of Hcdu^a Diitridj, L 367, 

M^ama|;[p townsllup of Sh^udj^ DiUnciT 
ll. 

Jk{pvNfll^NN^^Gianiil^]ccepcis imder Dilive^ 
itikp hk ab7. 

delta Dutnet of Lofrer 
Mitnn^ i. ^ 3 ’4-^33^; it! Dumcroai 
wmy%. j«4; ill eoe^jitlDg cliiwatev ? 
Sli hU ood Ji^/f mduitrieip 33^. 

.M3raim£in)‘H iiiqtidiid^ioft and ^*wfrtbip, 

^ L 33 i, 3 J 4 , 

M^Aiaii^ni^k tawn, hcbl-^iLjLrtefl of Dil-^ 
tHdt, A muskipalllT, i. 3^1^; the hhchc 
of ibe luwf ai ilie Kire^ip 

bEj^bgn p towDiliEp erf Kjankpjra Dl«tHrtp 
I. 116, 

Myedcp snbdiirlAlaia of Erf*- 

tdet^ iL lb, 

MjreUt Seat«i> a DivifJon of Sogtbens 
Suta, i leop LI4 355 ; adminiflia^ 
1^ of ointmal. juitict,, In^ ^gi. 

M^lii|tii 4 ip towiiibip of Mogwe Di*Uktp 

dij TCHie BlaEdcl of McikiiU 
DifUieio, Bomia^f iL 

dry and bcalEkv but at e 1 iii« Eo 

S.W. irindi, jSE i Um fei;end*fj 

■lid hlitoHeal vaodilioia wiEli 
dynaity* i&j, dMurbAnon lince 
aniwruilkOO, :^ 94 i aOT; tti niiihcd toEapIca 
Md fritiTiiiif a^i; iu OOUMi cropi 
SS sqimre i in%atiDfi 1^ 

agg; l■oqDef-wAr« kodostry, 336; 
braoiJi tailiha)^ from lluu ten {imnoic 
tfadff Lad u ■ Ttllcrf wodtp 197 p 30^; 
£iniiD«f, igB. 

Mjincyan lobdlirblce and loinulLlp, jk 
3Pr. 

Mjui^yan lown, head-^inaiton of DiilTicC 
and a moDLdpaJjtVp ii, ^1-304; tweitt 
]o*i of trade and popttladaD duo lo 
alo<rfn«i iwm main lailway and 
^agaric* of Irrawnjiljj ; cooitruc- 

tiiHi ehf ktaeoh lintp 303; ikbcme for 1 
DOW waicr-fiupfdjp ^4, 

Mjtomiip ii]fidli^im and towoibip of 
Sogaia^ UiitJKE^ Si, mo. 


.bf jmnhj' prCnoe^, tojvfror of TbTbaw'i 
DfiLiaaeM^ hii riilDf Jl, 341, 347. 

A/jfii H ’ rirerp' L 49. 

Myitkvjnt, Djilfid (itonbefnmoet) of 
Mandalay DidMon^ UpptT Bmlba^ Ek 
gmOtally iDDenEaiDDiia, 119; 
pxonJcDoc eif malaria^ ui; OHCe ppit 
of 4H old Shan prindpaJItj^ laE^, 1 ii * 
liie inroads of Kaekfat before Mkd aftet 
anneaHliot4 and Britlfh. penitive expedj- 
tiOAhiaE-i 33 ; no dfrect adminkdiatkin 
of isa upper poitionp I td ;: tpedal ad- 
oiieEktnijoD^Kadlin Kill: Tnwrti, 130, 

133 : atrooety gairiuiBed by military 
police, [31 ;m <Oni±niaiecatEod%l 3@p I 
hfjJitk^lEil ubdlvidon, Jk 133^ 

M^itkyiiH Eoian, head-quart era of Dll» 
trictp ''"d uoftlieni lertiiinua of raiEway,^ 
U. IJia ; the itation of a ECFOifj^ 
force of inTUta^ pollcWh 13^: iu fronto 
trade with ChiiuL and. route% E iSp 1 19 . 
Myiifl^ (or Nam To, or Dokuiwaddy}, 
a pmicSpal tiibutaiy of the Irrawaddy^. 
I. lb7p l6@p IL Jl : rues in NorfllM 
Shaq ^tatei>^ma IxrawjuJdy oppoule 
Sa^aJiqrK L toy; bridged now near ila 
lOMiqlt) hy Rangoon-3b!aedalay kailwa^^ 
and looD at LJtipaWj, x6$; ib ErHgiLtiaf^ 
afEoenu, the Fanlaungt imd Zaw]^^ H. 
740; Ls Nam To in SlateSr 30^4 

^ 5 - ,, , 

Mditkat &abilkd4faa and towuhip or 
Kjmnkic Erfstrlct, Ii. 334 } 
point of Nitteik p**a> a4!k 
Mydtlha rieer^ an affluent of Lite Chlad- 
wln, Ik iiEp $384 379, 

Afjv^ — H*wn,^ i. ^9. 

M johanncp townib ip and Tilla^ nof jVJtiP b 
Diitrid, I. 301, aoj i onoe the 
onpital oftbe kinj^dom of Ar*kan^iOi; 
ha andcni fort and old pelai* ihe mert 
idJtHe^img arohaeotogioil remairu of 
Arakan, l^7p id?. 

Jk^ya-oib, townahip ofFeen and metnberi 
of SnlHidlnalc i^idl fienicCr k 9^ 
Myotkik tovnihip of Mn^we Dutrii:i» IL 
^7. 

or dfnle headaiaH of 
Burmap dow gpradualiy replaocd by 
or Ttlini^ Eieadisaii, k 

Sft siMf 

Mjroua^ inierior chieh of Soofhen Sfiall 
SutClp Jk 351. 

K, 

ae tShaa) — ^ waler * of * rlTetp* L 4-9* 
NariKa and titlei* of penooi and plaoci» 
L jtBp 49; ^mitT Daroet ELoknoWiai 49 f 
TaM niiniH ia religiotip 491. 

Nambkai, a inLall blcartheni Sban StaEfii 
ii. 375. . 

Naibhkok, a Southern Shan SUie. iL 
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Nid]tok„ a very 

iu 3 ^^, 

JiHin Tbj DUk^ of MjJlDgt rrv«- ui Shaji 
SULtd. il. Jjoi ijs. 

NmnpiiduJiiiu, an caligl^lcticd Mag of 
ragJtn it ai, aw, 305^ bk 

piotu iftiT lip ihc L ^^4. 

lowaiMp of DSibict, 

iL 

AWm*, or^uir in lluj^etliiyop il 9, 

Nasogjt, tGWEkhpptlf Mrbigyws Ddatridp 
3^li JjOa; well imgaEadp rfdii with 
H pnKptKiltf cotroD BUfk<l^ 301^ 30a: 
rniiia at J^jiszip 391. 

NfliEtcik pu»p t>t|wcf □ K^raultie nad Sontk- 
cm £mii Li+ ajti, a^Q. 

A^TWjfjT (Sliin) — 49, 

Jfawnjpir^^j g iKig;]] ^utben SEum 

Slate, iL 3S1 36a, 

fk^vtpKpm 4Ed eJvht langaagt, 

nurabffp a4ld duraclw, [, 141. 

Ngi SwiE, a bftKTef Mi riktug b 

Miotm Ml iSS^^ii 39. 

Ngipc^ EDvniliip of Mlaha Dlaii^ fl, 
5 cl_ 

A’^fs/jfc ult-iiih pulcp the raronriEe Rwf- 
itUfe E!Hxidiii]iefLt, t 4fiT rightcoi kiadi 
of, 3Ht 2^5. 3,^a; ^rimp 
N^jaoEiWp tcvwniMip ftf Biwia Dlitnct, 

i- 

N^thamg^yanaf^, l^bdivisjoa^ townsfaip^ 
wX ltiliB3cipal tom orBu^b District, 
1 - 331 . 333 ' , 

Ngawim embaiikiiiein, i£i bailci ionfpi. 
3 &It 

Ngaranp towiuljjp of Sigalng DEsbrict^ IL 
aoa 

Ngvcgimbibitt, chicfi of HiiDf! SoDtlacni 
^han SlaEcfp iL 33 a. 

Nomal #<^oolfp L ; for pnpU teocko^ 
* 53 - 

* Netted iTcii ' {14) BiJitabiitefed hy 
town nomaijctrcif ja^. 

K^rautigicMaip uLbcINilciOp lownaklp, «4 
town of Fegu District, L aQ>Sp iZj. 

O. 

Or^ppotiwa, L 44 - 4 fp; agncttlEoi^kfa, 
p& orit^ 44^ 4^; BitiiUH, tS per curt.^ 
45 J COftiiseroial, 4 pet Oentp 4J; Wti- 
finuDBBt (reljgioini mendicancy, Ibw, 
and iiKdieiBc)| JJ perccaLr 45 E tooE^rtk 
4 cebb, 41;.; Oor^mfliE irf- 

Tice, nearly a per enL, 45; domettic 
vorrice, t per CruLp 45> For local 
HOCicn fAf unJtr Kicc and OorapaE^oO 
of each Diairict, 

OiT, Hw PettoIrBiD. 

Okpox lowmbip of ETcoxada Dialrfct^ i 
^^ 7 - 

Okiwiny lowtukip cjf ToangOO Diltricti 
^ 5 ®?" 


Opipnip grown iWeljr in Shan Stitei, for 
borae conwimptlon ouly^ L, ^ noi 
gtown in Huttnn proper, II?; tmportod 
from IktigBl and kelil la bulk by Gov- 
ftninent, Jij; iti uk pcoaliariy dele- 
teriota lo Ruraiint^ it7, tnd cjnty 
allowed iQ penom regiiterod u AaAi- 

iM/i bebro JS94, ir?. iiS^ gnd go 
tattnocn, ny; -refail ule« testrictcil, 
II? ' beavytu opou^ n?, ti&; ftten- 
mvt sniwEirig of^ nj, nfl- excEie 
tercHite ffwiip in 190J, 45J TiMi*, 1 r 
15^; tb« Ire^iicfit uKaHiob of the 
opaura baMt with maUHa, II. 145, 

P. 

Pa mibdiTliiao and townibJp of Tin- 
loo DiilHcfp L 4!j, 4*3, 

PadiTitA .PrrrKSffMi tadirMs^ i. *0-; iti 

wood raneb lued for out-who«li, 11 . 4+^ 
6a So, 14?, IS7, jro, 14a, 164, jja, 
14 *. 

Padanng, towtkhip of tVotno Dtririct, I. 
30?, 301. 

Ppj^p mbdivkfon and townibsp ofMiin^ 
gyan THilridtp IL ^ol^ 

Pflgan Tilliga IL 304. 105 E ike cafdlil 
of the Pagan kiogi iwtn nblh to thir¬ 
teenth erntbry, 304 “ ikn rutoi of tke 
ancfcnt aty and of tb^iausdi ofabrincB, 

^ 3«Hf505. 

Pa^an. d|n»lj of 750-1 aSa^ 

Hltled thene af[er dotractikm of Prome 
byTiilibca,!. I7iii^4- ^ 9 ^} St*tqc«tdi 
faiitoffp i II. aSop 190^ 
preat king Anawnta (ao.); atlAinei;] 
iti rmilh imdwNAmpaciiiJtha, ll, awi 
305; overwhelmed hy Cbineie-Sban 
invuton dite to treadKiT of king 
Tayokpyctnin (* the kbg who dpJ from 
ibe ChEpwl^ f. rSr ti. 290, 3II ; in 
LafE king, KyawTWBp comi^eHed to bc'- 
ecHne a mmukf 390; lit pagoda* in 
Pikokkn , a I p and l^gaa 1^1, 305 1 
Ike reniBini of Iti iAdeal ciprtil, JO4. 

F^gan Min, king of RurraB 
gttat-gnal-gritns^Oti of ATinngpaji^ i. 
aSp jy, brought on Hcond IkiniiHC 
Wat .tS^I% 13 ; iMiliih capture of 
Promo BBid iiiAeution of P^, 
depoettioo of king. 13. 

Pagooui, notable ^ of Lower Bottni; 
at Maharntnii, spoiled of ila laered! 
Emage, L ■S^'plb 9111 rSB; of Akyab, 
i ; of TTiIgnmigc of Sfindav, An- 
dawp and Vantlaw^ ail, of Rangoon, 

114,J33 p ofFfantbiwmddy, 344; Piglgyl 
of Fegn Di44;rict, i?6; ShwenawdaV 
nf Pegu tUwBt >9^; Sfawmodaw and 
SchweaitUnng, 393 ; of RuHctn Dis- 
trlcl and town, 310; Kyaikl^ov Thagym 
or 5ioleEk, and olhen of TtiaMii town 
and DUlrictr 4i^i Kalan snd 


■U. IT, 
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cllicn n-F BnnjfylMi -4^® * Vtle ^ anJ 
axhctt tft MoolraetHi i 

i^Qkli and fiJtJiars oF TaToy, 43®; 
ZnlBi*ii-ii anjd trttiifi of 43*" 

4^6; (*) af Upper Barroa s Bhweandaw 
and crttieR of ThaJ^lmyop II. 4i 5 5^ 
SFiwftfq* Tai^iiweda^^, Hid ottim of 
FakoJdnp Ji ; Sb^tjetittaw fFeSden- 
footMp tbe ked PagodAp and cthera of 
MinbaK 51J M¥atlw.liin and olb^re 
nf »L^^ 68; many notable of 

Manda^j plaK C1I7. y?" 

u; iihe^k jhini and oth-tri of IBiamoi 
DMifct and town, ip6p ]ij; Mjn^i 
(«v of 8^,000^ «ch Ibfi «ix<! oc a 
odEIoei, bfjkctp boiU by a khaff of FaJtna) 
and crtbcn of Kfttbl, 138; Sbwcko^i 
and olboft of Taganog and Knby 
1^3; Sb*etaja and irttiOT of 
Shwe^ 170 ; Mifi^-ijn.Sinpyiuhir, and 
(rnrJowod]! VatanMUlUlLta and trtber pa- 
godaa of Sagging and A^a, iSSp 
BOX; AUwngdau Katbapa and otben 
I>r Lnw<c c^dwia, lOj: Sbwamok- 
tawp Shwc^AOklbo, and Citb^ of Ky^ 
aok if , a47p 1^45; Sbwexif^n and 
otJra of Mrtkfclla. as'JS Lawkamaya- 
irni and oTben of VaHutthinj 274: 
many nouMir oF Fapm, 3104*^ JOfi; 
Mwedflw and olberi of Noolhcm ^ban 
SlalHp 31J; Antoiz. TkandMPgs and 
^l|An la Swtbem Sban Sfaloai 84^^ 

Fagodaj, sabTaltlloai for mabtcnnHCC ofp 
n, ^9 ■ landSi Jl j 

Pakdkla, ULstHct of Atmba DiTPttoa, 
Upper Dofton, U. 10-^4? 
rcIfoUam arcBp X9 ^ Ftl dlttiubod eCbCc 
ID 1&8^Sp »; Jti ajanty water, io; 
lEa fitopi cf ibe diT wrfic kind, 24; 
its oili and lainEraU, 36; ita boat- and 
carf-ballding ladtutrio, 2^, 34. 

Fokokktl labrnriiloa and toWwdpi u- 

pjlolla Eowa, feaad-citiarlcn of DlttHct, 
a port of call for stcitDcr^ A manini^ 
palilyp ^ 3^11, 34 S for a tiau! cat off 
IroTD mflifi Itrawaddy akaanet by * 
Utndbank, 20. 

Falaannp a Mon-Anam bUl peopSt of 
KOTlbbn Shan Slattt, 1 179-100; 
their apewb llolnUng^ BEoQic;^ ^tlnnilp 
180; bell kaowD for thcLr o^EUrc of 
ttAp iBOplL 316; zcalont Badcl|i.bti> L 
divided biEo Pakoafi* 
and Faletp 179; thcEr drafsa and oollrDtc 
of w™ai^ J79fc 180; btbllofitapbjj 

FaLtWp towa^p of NfaiEtil Pktrid, L 

462. 

P4le+ lowDfblp of Lower Uhbdwin. Dk- 
trictp IL Jlo. 

PakEvm, beid-flaanem nf Nortberu Aia- 
Itan Di^ktp f. JoB, 105^ 


nifp tbe oacrad laitgiliiga of BuddbiAm: 
fkata cKHfiiinatioa and ocrUfuCtlOi ia^ 
L 138; names in kI jglODi 49; texH 
written oa strips^ 81 - 

FEUkLacing, rfver of Upper Htirnan, nfflaent 
of Myjtnge^ El. 340 ; cnaals fiorap Ini- 
gale 78 Skil^ of KyaukAc Dbutncl, H 7 i 

FnngmL,. a very laiall Soathem Shan 
SEatGp EL ^JSp 376. 

FaOgtata, a SDatbem Shaa SEbECj, il, JJU' 
lyntoDBW, lowDihip and town of 

nbin PUtrietp I. 34^. 345- 
Fapun. lownihEp canEcnninOtH ’with Du- 
trict of Snlween, i. 390. _ 

Fapan villa^p h«id-4]aa.fVeii of Diatri^ 
extreiDoly oabeallhy, L 
route* tOi KaieDoi nad Siam. 3^ 
FnibeiagYif towmblp of hlandalty Dia- 
trkt, if. 86p 8y. 

Fankt mbdirSiioa and towaibip ol 
Fakcdcka Dlftrlctp iL 31* ^a. _ 

PADkkauPgp lownsbip of FioiiHf PtitnH, 


i. . 

Fanktaw, township of Akyab Dwiclj 
1197. 

Facltg, towDibip of Tbaloa DUlnEtp 


1-4t 

atmgb^j lownihlp of Upp«r Cbindwin 
Diitricitt ii. 234- , ,, , 

anogdep wbdlsidon aad lowmhip « 
Frome tJiatrict, 1* 3.®^- 
aangde loWA| a munioipallftyp i JOJ- 
nonglaaDjE ri¥er (Sittang) and laage Ol 
Teanueruni i- 57 ^ f 373 i 39®” . 

ayS^e, towaship of Fegn PutnOtp u 

'^earl fiibcrics ia hfergni Disiiiet, L 435* 

’m of Lower BannBp L 

|og; gEDEial inrvcy ofp 131+ 
head-quartan at Rangoon ^ *32: 
aJly a vast pUm of exiraordLaary ftf- 
lElitj, 330^ , ^ 

^cza. DiitrFct of Lowar Bnnnap ^ 

■290 ; the leg^ and biatoty ^ th^ 
town and uClnctp ^ i “ 

aeqaiiEtloa of 1» 

ITUEOO^ 4001. 

'ega antdlviiEon, L 285. . 

^egn towaj hend-quaftart 0^ Dist^ ^ 

Fegnaa* OT TalatOgSi, 208 t ^ j,™, 
famona tmder Tocogoo " 

dinnaatled by Alimagpayip 28 8; twiff 
ukan in MooJmI Untmaw W Jir+ aS0 , ™ 
old fortiltd waFf, 4® J 

the Shwemai^diw 

tic imoccof Bnddb*r *0^? illbaddnig*. 

.*9; 

pdLtyp a%j ibe dirtwolly 
ia|»ry anadiainagep a8yj cnortao«“ 
traffic OD walerways, 39^ 
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Pcj^ RiTCr„ HfiCi in tbf Pegu Yonu ud 
joint Rugoofl rit^r Irafficdliitflj "belw 
Rasigoon y Ku^ting it from SyriuB, k. 

iSg; ieo miki Itimgi brLdg^ nt 
Pegn Alii comtcclctf wtib SiitAUfi riTcip 

t6^n 

ftJavjgAbkl CuaS, between 
the two Eiveiip 17^,. 172; one cf Jix 
ohjecti to AYoLd the Sittuig barft ^ 7 l I 
iif Ipckii AOil irrq^lar conrir of 
nailcsp I71j Om ulcii- 

floftp 173; C0«p totUtftnd relum, 17J ; 
proiKticin of cusal and |(!uEu!cDtA]ly ojT 
larOT calll'mltJtf Ju^a from floodi by 
esLoank^Enrotip 173. 

PeCH YdmA-p U S. 158, a ctum of 

hilLi,. mt^nlKd betKwi Titm^addy 
mad Silting, wa^n and ecedo^, 

391 p trlbcj And (ieilc.-rofeili, J^, 

; gMlogfcally diulnct from Ik 
Ankjui Vomap 3$[; Kyauktodl^ a 
DBtunil 'MOne 3f,7. 

Pcg;a {geolopcal) grotip, i. iJ| ag^i ibo 
aj«d of petrokiun in tbetr aotidhitl 
fold^ iL 10. 

Feifoteump u 75! If* principal oentr» in 
Talley of Ircmwadkly, 7£| woriced by 
MtlTica ■ince ei£lsE*EaUi centoryj 7^1 
00 modctu mcthodi by Borraa ud 
Fangdcia Oil CompaDicip 7f, 3^^; 
enonnoEia ostpnfp JSf 77 ► value and 
Tdynlty^ 75; vnloe of oaporW, lApt 
150- \b Upper Burma; At Padaukpin, 
LL At YtiiAnjmtt 261 aI YeOa^ 

jnQBjft 6]; in itympfAH, F^ 

local nott^ «Tf Prtif^r MmenU Jn 
nch PUtrict. 

Fetfolcum mud volcanooi ditt to* i. 

Phi^, Sir Arthnti^ firtt Cllltf Commli- 
sSofscr of Riirina, I 96: hli iri±Af_of 
Indian oripn of name “ Burma/ 1 1 bta 
ednoAEjoUni pollfiyr*3*i 
of Thatoop 409 J idenEihed TKtoo 
mih JCcTtboma of Mcolb de Conti 
(j43o>p 415 j report on Awhemt 
IHHiict, 4*7- , _ . - . .A. 

PhTik(d aipccfa of ProTtnet, in l-iB, 
fllmention* Afld boacduicftp 
□aiuml diriikiin by riitra and 
a-st aecfimy^ 5 p ■&; hBl ijiieott m; 
rtfnrip 8. 9 s lAtep ro! iiwcida. ro; 
harKnur^ J t ; * * * OOtAflyf 

t3, 1^; IJ. t4J meiwrol*^' 

l^i^cnl charicleriilJc* of Indig^onA 
faccfp I 40; ipaialr Mangollan, but 
aa A whtde atArcr (>tacaiian liiAn art 
CMunc. 40- 

PiE*, “*1 **•*“ ^ ™* 

Ell tribe*, 1, jg; tbdr pirt*, 6o. 

riffliebOj townihip of Kaibi Uiawel, U- 
149* 


Pmut A'^aiyn, the phyiioil condtdoni of 
itf growth^ ri. 1573 very cateaiire 
foretii of± in ^45, 

PJagnCf cpidemao SLOW JgOa ^ Kan^goou 
and elicirhrrt, i 33^ 

Poila Of Pwula^ a Saatbern Sban ScatCp 
ia. 376, 

FolmCf t 337-130; GlTllr L I 37, 138, iti 
hlltOrj, I J?: Ita tCKn^b am ewt^ I iS 
anil Table Ita TocrtiJliiL| 

ground, 138; emdeneyp ractlioda, and 
Artaip 133 -tJO; rtTAUof Luwer Burma, 

' leii-honae^ piUfiPf 339; maUtnry, itf 
hiitortp 119; In bntlABodu eommaud^ 
by omc^ of laidiia Artny, aiih duMet 
pnrciy miUtAr/p 1 39, S3O; railpmy, 
rjo; riatiitiei of crime dealt witbp, 
ijica For local Botloe* «f Kwdir Polloe 
afid Jalli of DiatriictSr 

Polyundiy;, mByiown La Ikrmv h 3fl- 

Poly^my^ caifti In Burma* bul bOt 
wioclyp L 35" 

/lUrt^ir^ or l^dbUt pricatip L 45h M 
«di^tOfip 133 |, 1362 ibdf tMerioralloa, 
1^3 + their ^natkkm, 3 ia, 331 * 
aL 39; their disJalfic of Cortmioent 
raedhoda of leaebing \u JjQfVtt Cbind^ 
win, 314 ; Home laA^y litcralCp 354 -. 

Fouica, L 59: lO-calkd Pegtt Pfoy r«Uy 
Stum, 30: Gortfum^nt iCalliLonar 39 s 
priDH £9; of Pop* fitmonri In 3941^ 

Foanagyniip tOwu'ihEp of AJtyab DiitriiEti 
J- 197- , 

Fbunaa, Hindns in btaadalay, Urgely 
deaccoded from MaraapOfl priioncn of 
™, IL 7<. 97 . fj®. , „ , 

FOnn an ertmet voIcaoO of Myto^yaft 
Sildct, the laAnnt of fvjlf of ipiril^ L 
8,1^9, l6a^ ih a&6s i(a geology, sSS; 

Popalalionf of Provmoei urban and fiirali 
nnmberf, dlitfSliulLM, aud deoulf, i. 
38,39* of principal lowni^ 39; of iJivi- 
tlofvl and IHttncli, i 4 C» *^ 4 ? 
marked gfowth of, in Lower, 39. due 
laTgcfy in iratpigiurioa from Soutbeftr 
Indiap 39, JO; lower rate in Upjp*^ dor 
to Kartity* 0; intoml migrttlon 
irom town to eonntry and decreaws of 
niWn popnlalion, Jo; aialialla of age 
aip of btrih* and death*. ®f 

rnfAHt mortaUty. 33, 34. of of 

tiTil cwvditlM, 

EiH^cea and Haliiticf ^ vmUr Feople 
of e«ch Dastricl. 

P«ft Offim arad odUiaiip L I 3 &p 
193, ai. 8^ 

Pott TraiU «ril Fendtp i. Akytb, 

aotp Of I 7 ii%yo, JI7* of F- 5 g«M* 
3^6. of Bai 4^ Mmlmeln^ 

415, of Tavot. 447. flf llognip 4A5* 

Fort*p larger, tjf EborisiBCp i. 0 ^ 86 - 
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Ptrtt office, it* Clfinirttl™ ftalSHtn, 

PoslSii^CT’GHicnli Pcjire*oafc*ll'^ 

IrapcrUl dcp*itiiimtr i. ^ 

pcrtleiTi dmneilLcp ^ 

numbcrf encn^ *“* 
j&O; of l^yTiiraanl, iJ. 

Pricei> of bultoclti ind i* 59 ; 

ofilitCl^uMj wals, fq: of 
<,f|>i£,rto; o1**l!i.63.&4:t>fUh™r. 
6y, 61}; of rice. Hlti j*l!S*' 7 * 

6i, 69; !»&■<* of dSutftiwiiofl iiii pnw- 
Cil* MOdcnsicflilj aod nflWirtflTT, oBt 69 i 
of dotls«H 70: elfccl of ™lV 43 ri ttpon 
of r*w hIIc \b. i^p aqj; of 
■pIcleWd" teft, it iSo- . . 

Fro™ ty>p 1 , nistricU of Pefio 
Cf LffwcT BBJnta, i, igo-ao^ t the noaL 
■cut Of the dyturiy of IV»», > 9 *. it* 
traditioni aoa hretorj], 39^ ^ ^93' 

Ofit of Ihe ocfv^ of ibe (ATljr *tro(5Elc 
for tapneciBCy in Bemui, ^04- 

nbdiviiioli nod toifliship, L ^01- 
Pnimc town^ h»duqTiprte« of DUftncti^t 
303-305 ; retrntU Ifi 1863, 303 r ■ ramn- 
dpalltf^304; ptctalcuw ofeyo^iiicftsesr 

W&r 

PfOTindai and Impcriftl RewaiM*, th«r 
rdaLlofii Sfid iwceaHw ieitlemtaB 
from 1II7S to t loS-M^ io 

Lew^ Hiirua. lo^?. tog* Upper 

Banna, 1 Banna u One Pro^Tiwe, 

■fnwl^rp 110; KltlcTKot of iqOii t 
pBfelic Worfci demuiweialj Sta admiiua- 
Uativc ifeaa and wkImi L qg, tt* 
orgaoiratioa i tncg ’ ig^iFi i^fp 
Eoi^iiKert, [J4,135; iti dialtea, woHis, 
and lifiiJdbEf, US, laC; Imwrifll, 
FroriDdal, ELEui expenditure, 

Ii£p USS of StuTBinj fuTi in 

School of E^nctfing at Irrtelo. 25^. 
Fttiith entlmUoo ofg i- Jl- 
Pwpon Dii«ricl («abwii and deltaj of 
IXHwer Bunoji, t 34^-353 { damp ami 
depminffp 347 i ^|dd tDCEwie of 
popnlatboo hy imtliipalinn, 3^ ! * 1 * 
nucaeTOM fiahttirt and turtle-bcda, 3 i 5 *, 
Pyapoa iubdhduoo. and IcwmJlIpi. t 33 3 p 
314. 

Pyapon town, |jead-<fMTt«l of Diiijlct 
"and a tailflicipaHtfr t 33^1- 
Pyawbwe, lownahip of Vamelhill I>iit|icti 
ii. ?S3p 784. 

jyimgadPf M Tp»-waod Iw- 
PyomuiiiA, fatidiTlHoii and forett town* 
ihip of Vamethin Diauictf ti. 2^4^ 
FyinmjM toWfl and mooicipolilpt d- 
094, 393; 111 leak tttad pottery indi?!^ 
bieii aS£- 

Pyinlba, hill tmrMhip of MiO-Jalay Dll- 
iriett li as. 

Pyii,«ibdaTui«i midi townaliip of Tcuogoo 
Diiiilct^ L 3S6, 3^^ 


FynnlU^, township of Pegfa DistI^cl^ i, 
jB6, 387. 

Pyna, dytiaiEy ofj at Prorae, loD|r ttie 
centre of Bonn™ tiUdiliOEL, i 17, J91; 
iu trodltioos and aodent tUtOcyp sqa; 
it* orertlHoW (743) by PegnaiL^ igi- 
S*e a/jo Talalnj^ 

H- 

scDiti- of diffiarntn I, 3 “ 3 1 claiaificd 
tiy liLrag^a g *^ gjiH nifipnccl to localstieSf 
L 37-40; Tiboto-BgjmATii 37. 39 3 S^a- 
taeso-Chineac^ 3S, 39 ; Mon-Khraef or 
Moo-Afl-am39, 40. Stt o/jm TiibeiT 
For local ootices Uf Mftdir RbC* in 
each Dliteid. 

iftgii. 1,340 miles In igoj, qO; cauirc- 
gaage, qo; itrritcfi 5 «al hwcII bi eom- 
mrniial, ql; waia lincK FfOID kiinEH>on 
10 htyitkjioA (714 a 9 , eat by 

Irrawaddy nl Sagning Sale two 
and etHinccied by aleato ferry, ES, 
branches of nortberP and Hutbefn sc^- 
tiDns^Sd,39; cnrwtmetcd between 
jtnd iBqq, linoioT'^rof»er%i brunch 
to BiHciTt, ™t by Irrawaddy at Hen- 
xada afiil cfrancCt^ by itc^m ferryp 89; 
]\un to ^tlonlmelri, fe; other (in» pm* 
posed, dq; tran*rcT 0^9^ of railways 
fn^ra Stnle to CcfcPippny, qo! 
cost of conilnictloEip 9°t 
Qo: rerefliw frorr^p i 63 - b"o*“ IhX^ 

no4kil4 -wa ComraoJiicaEiOOS m 

each Piatrict. 

Railway rolrwlem, L rats, policy 13^ 
kahifall, dlrison of Burma with nmnet 
to, ir 3-5; ita disparity in diRH^t 
pariv 13 p id ; a table of aTcrage mm- 
Tall Pi fcvcn stadm, 145 : rn 
lierma dbpniKa with irrigallcm, 

For looil potieca lAf RaJniall 

tn each I'hatiict. - * 

Ram-Tee, an island off the coast of Arahanp 
L tOt ido; lowruhip of Kyanfepyo 
District, a i6^ J 17, j ,*L 

R«en«n Cilj (.v*n K™. ■ the rtiA of 
war^p capital of Banna ami hend- 

qnaitjcrt of tjocal Crorcrnltumt, L. ^ 3 *'" 
J40 ; SB aitnalJoil and niburi*, 33 * : 
its popnlatSpOi lixlb in ibe Indian 
Rmplra^ 333, it* uicFcaM largely 
doe 10 MnnaijjraiS™ from Indja "iwl 
ChH)», i 31 f *il: md 

*Jjp Ci 7 SJ> 

Damed by Ahtingpiiyi, 333: J™ 
sealletnoot of East India C™pany, 
131; difficulties abmil rttrarfitl* Ot 
Araknncae fngiliwa. *34 S 
of Caplara ^Symes (i;q4> ■pr°sni- 
i&eoi of BriiUh Rt^ioit (1790 )h 
captaicd and kept Ln And HurTTiese 

and eracuated ifscr Treaty ol ^ 
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ID HccuiJ IhumcM 
(I 8 £ 3 ) ELnd iif\Ct ft ptoBeaskm.^ 

Ji4: IU|5£i«lai, 335 ; ftrti, 13 *,; 
tnile, priDcipal \ltfaa inicitj, | 3 iu.l;icrp 
qIE, iiuI vftlut or e^porti ftiid fmiwti, 
33^^ a^Ct; id dumber oef CoQuu^ftc 
ftfld Port TnifEj 83, a^lS; Ju comraiiRt' 
Ofttioiif, ; id iuuiiiAntral 4 <iD Ofid 

pihllcc flj ■ Dirtrict, 1^7 ; rcroiM 
inm t&wa Iftodip ijj; id tatmici- 
pftlityp id DDoatlitiitbiip mvduid^ ud 
npcfiditatv, 337, + the eaitofiirtctitr 

338; ilrbinagc and TrA[ei> itn^ply, 

339 ; id publk boddifl£? Jiad 
3311 ^; ftttay, polictp^ mid iftlli, 139: Id 
num^TODi Ecnoob Pkbd H^lte;^p ;?4.0E 
id two drgt boiipalilir 140; piwfalcnt 
duAO:^ 340; bibUogtaph]ft 340. 
t inn jTfwPr fort! And iDbufliiac tkircnoH 
ofp i* » 5 i- 

Rangooo Rirefp fi*» 150 mild to nortD- 
wort of Kaagoon in i^bwne 
dbclurfia into tlnlf of Mlmtabuip i. 
16&; i-iiflira fti Aljiitnnki in Thiyf*- 
WAddT And lower down as 

Ulaiogn cocmetEed with ItraWAddyi 
i^Sj Btpamte* Ranj^Mft Cilt fiora iti 
^ftbarb oF Dalftp nod ia hcnPcfDrth 
JtT^Own u KEugoOiH Hiver^ 168; aoor- 
in« for oOc*n itrtniCTS il Rai^ooP, 
diSrailE. iaATi|[AEino erf 31 miEei 
rram kan^oon lo KA^ 

RjLthedHiUl^p tuwiubip of Aityob Diiitrictt 
U 197- ^ . 

kocordjHof-dgbd in land, prepsrtM 07 
ScEtlcineat oEbcer, and tept np Eo dadp 
L 14+ 

kcfotnuEoty ^nroiik) fll Inieinj b J^Ip 

Bej^^Ationp I- lOT : Ofljanuilian of, 
URckr FLundfld C<MniH 5 **£iincrp in 
Uppor nod l-fiwcr Borpaftp roj I ■dtif' 
lies of fegisEered doeomstrt*, loT’ 
Rcllsionip i- afadbcTcndOf 

fimeb. 4^; Boddhinn. 40p 4* S Animinn, 
4J, 4j: ITIncTfliimp 4a; lalitnp 4 ^! 
Cbriftijinltyp 43,43; CMitiftii mSniooip 

rnen<EScalicy* as a profnfftioft*! 
oCcii;»lioOp poriijQ* and nuinbisri 
engnired iop b 4J1 . , 

BfiDWp of t^ndp i. 64^J J 

pffvailif^ lesmiTr 64 ■ ® eftfly 

Allcmpi to imrodnee tii; 

difFcn^oe oF condition* Ift ir*d 

Upper btiTina^ ^3 ; meut uicie» o| 
LcflAnU pajiog ™t EO non-AericAltorpl 
oiiddksKOp Ssp ^73 F lifiiidtioo lo 
cfaei^ alinniaiM erf lt*tc Undp III; 
rcnlA TSsnalJ^ in tlnd, W, ™Tr by 
enrtOffl, accidknt^ or ftOCArdlng to Icn^ 
■ncy* wjaetlKT ttmplc of jiortncnliip 
(jiMAy^)pfi 6 i iwti high wd rWflfc 


<^7; letfiRudcd rCAli prr Hero in T^wer 
JUojriLA, by. X.andJordi,p Tcnanti. 

kfrenAC, I. loy-lfi; of native fvlcd, 
107. tO^ J13, 114; fmaocial Ktd*^ 
mend bctWtoi linpcriAl and itorladiil 
Gomnmenli, loG^iro; land rcicoucT 
11 15; in bFppcr Bnrmat 

115, 110; from fiilimca, 1 1 dp 1171 
mlmtiniicoPi trvpitie fconi o^aoip 
ijj, ttBp bait, 118, csdiCp It^i 
]J0^ aiaMpfp 130 , *ai| income lu, 
uip cDitoras, iJl. Tnbio VHk 
. 133, Pfindpal Scioxce* of IVorindal 
ovCQiib For loul notices HM^tr 
Ketefttw AdtoiobETAtioa io «cb Dki^ 
iricL 

RbinOcOitn^ i 13; nearly extinct becaw 
of lappow curative tidn« of id Uood, 
3 ^ 

Rice, the adplc food md Cfopj. L 4^ 40, 
owcrtni; iwo^lbirds oT wfamc 

cfopp^ art*, S5 p J4S; * {lorwinndji 

lihdiaMfigya (opland) rice, 30} dij^^ 
ent Dwdcf of nltlratioa nod ^rveatA^ 
Sip 378; avmKC jk^d of riw pef 
mere, 53; wadr iiidiipcnlabic to the 
OfOp, BuppUedi in liwer Bumu 
rimfailp 60j io Upper by inTgatioil 
fxOm tanki^ wrili, a^ canali^ 01-^4; 
export* of ficir {ttLicc-foiirtbl of IMaI 
esEiOdslp Sr-S* 14^. 
pewe of, 68, e>9i: duty 00 cAiiorti^ 
laid For focal ntilraiwajKin^ Afifi- 

cdtnml Sladitk* and Principal Crop* 
in each Disljictx 

Bifcr tyflnna, L Sp^, ida-ryi, ceflefatly 
fTwm Honh to aoulhH 8; ooaoreted by 
tiuisTtrs* eanalh 03 i tbeir tnuAdA- 
Ik*}* b della conhnvl bj cmbatik^ 
roenta, 63 p 33 ®. 34 '>h 3 *^- 

Fof local poliocK m vMdir Kitar 
Sjrtrtn^ and Comarnniatjons 10 eacb 
JJislrvX 

Roark, I- fJl-Qj? of coiiii™±int 

ihem Bl fwlern and Iwt oi»npctkn» oF 
rellwaya and dvera^ Qt! oriiinallj twl 
f^bte In Lower IkifflUp qi; now 
ooKrtllly ndootrd ibrougli l^fninwfp 
Zi I mnin tnfto* of IVivintJe, 0 l f Coo* 
ncxlon* liy Cawt-roftdj^ BuJc^trackli, 
bHdle^patb*, &i. oa, l^ 3 i ^H 3 ^ 
of I'lnviackal (isihef Ihaft fotanicipnl) 
fcuds in J4»04,93; prtpoted tvmk ow 
(hmllm of CbiBa and SUiOr Pa; Irn- 
p<ri^, and laKs! cApfridi- 

Eun; ftihix oel Land commoBlcar 

trotUp ga. For knl i]Cpdc» ff* po*^ 

Cominiinicaljaiis ifl ench Diitrict^ 

BotalkA ofcTopi, DCeoaitT Fot, nteo^jiii^ 
in Uppet iWblBi bat OOt mcEhodiCMiy 
followed, L 54, £5. 

kobbofi AH ttnpo^i iunn of capon 
trakp L 8* [ ^^lauoAt of ntcmpudp 
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J3 ^ ^75- sSo, a8Ii St I43» 5*® H 

n ratticF-rE^Winff 
CMcpCTp L 381 ■, wilii tknd culUiralrf &y 
XjoveniiiuGDt tft Mcxciii, 45 ? ^ 
r/^/iVo, the Ttuiia-nihber fig, 7o> U- &. 

R^lU h 74. 7^^ it lp7-l5lJS rcmnil 
elsewhere, hat moti In Mogplt are*, U 
7 ^- iBctliDd vf eslrKtiufti J 4 | 

MlRCft CotiiitnttisT+ capStjM, Fojnitiei? 

74 ^ 7SJ value of 

(wipiit (t^i>, 77 ; iu tlectnc tfli^Lla- 

llcm, tl. If Si the and £*uil 0l 

mijjiws working for thcmielve& or Ct™- 
jony, rs9j (leology of mbfip^nnitg 
arcjj l^j+ ruby ceM^ nCw rojftilti^ 
ibl, 16^^ , , , 

Rtihy MLnetr Putriert of SIiDdilay DIti- 
non, Upper Burcnn, li, 150-166; 
fftoJopyK tfit dinnarbimoea mmI dneoi- 
tiet iTMe 1S&6, ISS. 153; iw pbyi3cal 
g^ograpliy aniJ foreaM^ I I57; niby 
minci and lodnstryp 157-1 ; ruby 

E?cMe» ind Ioy»USe*^ 161, T633 

plmnn beflllhv.roniialWfLyi ntitariout^ 

151, 141; higii r^ite of wagei Jf^-p 

TfS; Kn^ KegrdatiDnK [6 k 
R oJInXp priodpolp of Ptiei^ baildbg*(allu:r 
tbaa pagfuliu) 1 in Lower Hiarraa ; at 
Myohaiuigp i. »?; PegOh aSS; 7 -^ 
chanrfi fort at R-nsetapf^rJt DanabyOp 
ai?! 344; TottPgoop i»gE Shan in 
SbIwkO Pbtrici, ' (he citj of 

•MToracn/ 430; TaikbarVa, 4ol:p 415.4T4 ^ 
Tbitoop *16; <Kf TakfliseHm vSiUge. 
4!W: to Up^ Ifurma; nl ^aJin^ ii 3^ i 
Fort Dnff^n ift MiBckJafs 9!; Sain- 
pcnigo, 106; of LHiioeie W^U nl 
KatLit 13S; TflgntPK. 153; of Old 
ShwrbOp iSf; of 036 Ati, 305; Sbali 
in Kyaubu, J43; FagKQp 304 i Ken- 
tuQg lu Sbao SUce^ 357. 

RuKp l(« dlwiEililsiiLg power of puf* 

COAKt L 69. 

SL 

Saislfi cep prof Mind belief of wild Iffheil 
irif it 3K4; burruuir L l^ip It 90; of 
tHiffab^ 3171 ofdoi^ 390* 

Sagiinj^ Division ofUppcTBnmUp li-167- 
iJ37 ; gtfivrrtl view or, ii, 167^ 

^oaiogi DiurLct of Saving Dlddonj 
Upr^r fforma^ it 18^-303; ha knglb 
oi navigable wate4nirAySp 185; bulory 
of dtitiirbancta uncc ancculionp 187, 
; the Mingun and ^bpinnbln pago- 
du and bcllp [88p 189; IrrigSLtioP and 
hdvHicip 153: in Aiaple Ouatmuaioi- 

tiooi^ igifp 11^, 

RagiLag iaibcli^uloa and towDshi]!, It 199- 
Sageing lovni. head-^baitcra of Dinidon 
ud Diflljict, it 30jp 103; a ninnid- 
palby, JOI; IICilM ferry DvejT river COn* 


meeting north and tomU aectiocu of 
ia.ltway from Rangoon to bfyltkybi, 

I, SBp it 105 ; nioEl p^cloreaqne and 
ialabriort*, iBy- biato/y and tetnab^ 
cd oJd city of Avop 103, 

SagUi- [owuihSp of Minbli Diitrict. in £0,. 

Kakolp a irauJl Soutbem Shui ^SutCp U. 

Saf^^^ownihip of ^Jyfngyan DUtnet. ii- 
301. 

Soifiop Knbdiviiiou and Lownihip of ^rtriha 

Diitnict i ■- u ec 

^lln^ fivenide town and mnnkapalityp iih 
53; thrivlDK Irflde and VateSy de- 
crewEng populaiiaoj 531 *1* andoit 
roftifHsJtiOnIp 39 J andent irdgitionp 

Safht fiver, ii. 35: ihc Man and Sallia 
irrieiLtion ayitcraip 43^ ... 

SaliuEyi. towniblp of Lowea Chindwui 
DEttriel, 33, as4i; lemplei oo 

FowundAong bill, lOT^ 

Salom, or s^ gipHWj of Mc^ 
AriiipelflgOr L lojp ^53* 455 S fhcLr 
Ijingnagep 37 t 453 ’ . , . jc 

Saltp prtvaJcnl local indnvtry of t 70; 
largely used in ihc hudustryi 

jja; |vrodncts inferior to ira ported 
artlclo-. 761 cCHrtiumpllcn per fi<a^ 
l J9;daty oO hoBje-iiyiilcand liaportea 
iilt, riB; Aonreei of iropori*. 119! **t- 

poriip no, 151: impofu oi nit 15^ 

leveftHe rtoiDp r I 9 p 153;!«" nveltiodf 
and uLmm of manufacture-. ^f-3j 

i=5> 4SSp 

nori^et m wiwr* ituierali m eocn 
DUtfi<i , ^ 

Salwifoip a bill Difitrirt of 

DirillOFip Lower Hnratu. I- 39®“J9*i 
iU pacturcsqwe hltU> and vjIlcjAh 

390; itf cnervalbig clLmaie. 39*1 
^Eturbed iiniE fforn sccoihI BurmEie 
\\p.r to 1873,39J i Karem in a gffflt 
majoritT^ 393; Its Karcont 

and Siam, 395 ; wJiuiidsteTOi! by IflMrlCt 
Superintendent of polke *» Deputy- 
Commladonerp 3^- 

Satween. thort im|>ottaj3l river of jQHrrfti 
Oftff Irraweddy, i 169-17 H “ 
north of Irrewnddy m uneKplored 
country, diicharge* into Golf of 
Ubon below Munlmeiup 
navigaliOfi So lea, 1711 it* turbulent 
coune to and tbrongb mii^j 

ErilWs territoryt hs afflnenli mp 

Rfrioi, 170^ 301: n&< nied for nOvigJ- 
tiun or ttligaliOTp macomr^ 

naiHng boumlaf}^ of Slanip 17^ i 
Great kapdda in Salween Diririct 39 * ^ 
its oomve btfi n giganlk ditch Of i^i_V 
waT-CuttioR [bfpngb Sban **“ 

300; ill ft0|ucflti ut the Sbui StatCSj 

334t 335- 
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Samka, A Sotilbcni StafCj iL 

udcELt CUphul cf EtuiDeu 

kin^emij hi rutaiL, \h ]Q4ii I06. 
SftndQwnjT, Urd iornl DfEtncI or 

Arakim Dividiirnp Lower BanoA, i. slS- 
3303 ^ 3 | it»narac> 3 Jo; 

ilA thw [^od&s EiJ piil^iiiAge, a 21; 
il£ riTcrSp aig-r 

SandowA]f tOvnihLpp L 

SiHdowAj towDp tiwl-qurtTfcn of Dutrkl 
Aod A miaQidpdllit^T ^ 3 j, 0 r 

SflIvdOWA}? riVsiT, L 31 ^ 

Sondstoae qnafiitt^ \n rakoklcTi Diitrict, 
JJ. 16! oider pe^ of Upper ChiiwIwiDp 
319; a£ Kyaiuw, IhI^Sj nadalfle 
3^87, 28$. 

SinLExrimci, couitnuitinl of boiklding rorfj^ 
pD l^foiaat VIcIoHa, u 159; prcdublep 

At Tfaacidnurip 368 ^ Mrtluigm^D ia 

rtwy Dklrlrtp 4 S 7 f ^ 4 ^: ,, , 

Snnttiij liji£iTao(JT (mmucapal), L la3, 
135. 

&ELpitiitiM, l^lan^^^psil^ L ta^p 155; viltafiE, 
I43J at RMiJtKUW 338; tUfficyll^ At 
Fegu, 189; bid orjiAliiH parti of Modi- 
!Detnp433, Aiad cf Meru^ip 4’Sj; inferior 
At )itMn 3 kUj city^ lir ^ 

SftMJBcti {or NwcmAHlthfiiuig’)* hij^eiit 
often ioow-cApp«l peAk (tip5SJ 
in BtirTna+ of Ywma or PoodaiiBg 
■eparatinff it from AssatJIj il+ a I & ^ 
SAttnvAp lowiiibJp of Mftgwe Diatnap 

ii- 

Saw, Sownship of Pakidikll Uutrirf* u- 

SrwLwUt inptriOT dliela of Stum SwE^ 
i. roop 131 , IL 534. 3 Sr; Ebdr Admai^ 

tTAlion And juriadidiMii Jumtpd by 
janadi HOT deodi ot ■pporntmeflE*- 314* 

Irnwaddy^ l^3i 134 ! dcftCi of 

ibe Irrt^raddji^ U. loJ. 

Scbooti* J« EdiioaJioii, , , 1 

SduMU And olABfiB, apeciflJ- of LiW. 1. 

1 afi!; female inedlcalp Ei>jriBf«“C. 

l^Sp 254; Pofwl, I3S> 363.164: ^ 
tiAiryi jjSj for soni of Shtf cbiti ■! 
Taunggyip 138^ iL 15 St Uowriuihiml 
Sorveyp b 144; fur Karmic 4I tj 4 ^ 3 '* 
fckt bibd ai MouEmckD. 4^?- ,, , 

Seuofu, wfii and dtj, hcl lutd ^ld» b 14^ 

Scotetaiiatp Ebe, L 98. 

Seikpyup t3WEuWp of Pakofckn DirtrtCt^ 

-^i^fimnpfi f cnlEiraBflo ofi i" 5 ^ * 

oilK«di oL SI E awniir? yield prt am. 
IT j. an tshanitme cmpi 541 
^ of ibc j«r cropt of dij of 
Upper Biirasf I where rtCC caoflOt 

SetTliremC^^t W 


periaJ wd Fr&viikdal revepDCfi L i3@- 
1101; |[j^) of land leienne^ J J j, 113. 

SciTr cMlMict iiF, for mry [»O0O nudei 
961 fcroalet, L 34; lower ratio ai Te- 
ntAi» ityCnAirftcrit with eftmodpaUDn 
of Jdiinncac wornenr JOp dan iu Imml- 
craEi^r 3i4 i bkcbce ratio of rciiLalei 
In diatrlcl* of at^le popalitlon, 3>f. 

or cAtdi tree {Af^a <r#fteJlH>p 1.701 
Stt olsf CnEcb. 

ShiLkbii 8q per ceiib of MnuLlin&n popa^ 
lalioiit b ^ 

Shoia SEateit, their pmaeot ficiDi-indcpcn- 
deocf and Bdmhii 4 ra 1 io|q under 
wai ai bofore aadjcx alump L lOOji lOtp Ll 
1^4^ 236,337; tbelf irade with iEurctu, 

J. fl 4 ^ 85 iii 333*349 8 liAtle wilh ChiBa 

atvd SiaciH i. IS7, ii- ^ 49 * , 

Shan StAtei (Korthm^p il. 3*^334 = ™ 
Salween riTcrp tlve grpH geological 
funlt or riltp Ehe Shan plmeaDi and 
oeJwt phyiical alpecti^ ^od-aiO; iWlf 
goicrally fempaate aam hcalEbj olb 
mirte, 3 E 3 t hirtory of the TaJ tnigrt- 
tlou and of ike Stuuii before iDd afEet 
anneMiion of Upper HnrmA, 310-313 E 
Ibetr reiembUjaBe lo BniroeiB in pby- 
il™ idJgton, rpeeehp and dttM^ 3^54 
tbar MteSdve caltttatfnn of tea, 3 l 6 > 

; dmufinda of sqaare tailefi of 
tlrgin foreiE^ 318? ducoMa of coal 
sbS of old ailrEJ and JejJ nilaea^Jlfi, 
jEO ? tlHrir artiklic wort in crftofl and 
ink , 310; importJ ajid eaporti with 
BnrtiiAK jjsi; rail way from Mand^y 
to LadurOp Hi eoiirae and oonitrectioni 
MHt feeder nidi, 323, 3 ^ 4 : }«* 
iupcOKded otlMr metuu of loop trant- 
port* jai, 321S Ebc Statci wrt 
ftdmtaiitcred bnE eoairoiled by Brluab 
Soperintendentp with bcad-i]iiajtcr» aE 
U*hm^ 3*4; the cTkmiBAl aod difi 
ktiiidJcUoo of 5 spanJkEelai 3 ent and local 
AfiiitBjil SHpcrtnteAdenli, 314:^ 
rariwl adm^lilnliofl by 
3l4-3J&t dril and militarj (Brmihj 
potiDe, 32&E rtfrefliM aod tribntei 313 c 
biUlikgrapli^air- 

gh°" SerIci ^Saethcrelf iL 334 - 877.1 8^ 
in anmber, wfclh atem* ronetnE hrtweeai 
] J pOO‘ and 20 ir|nare mileij popuUEkocia 
between lOOpOoo aid Icti than t,£oO,^ 
341; aapMUa, 3 M -387 i 

CKtfpliont fairly tempenAe ADd hnalthy^ 
387# 336; luBorj befcdc and db« aa- 
oeiAliun of Up^er ISoraiii, 33 *- 34 ®t 
a tal^ of ajeaa^ po^Utiflo, detwityi 
md liMlcy, 84*1 iMir ia»p 34 I- 344 E 
uwTkoUore, 344 - 84 <il 346-848 

Mamie* wS Cndea, 348-350; ea(JOrti 
and SffiportJ^ 8491 roada, fereiiSp aiid 
poUap 350p 3 S^ E adtnlnwiwd by their 
own dSef* {SawbWMp 8£n.)i nndtr 
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tral 4 SapeHnteQdcnt iod PcSlticnl 
ud Af«E»t4iiti, tribDt4 

mad ftt^nts^, 3)53? |H]k«, d-nJ ukd 
RiUil^uVi 3J5 p 3S4? edBcatloa uid 
354i 3.^5- 

!^hiui Sontlicm^ Dtin^ioom otj, Ccn^ 

tml, liluternr mul MjfvLiti JL 335 ; Ul 
choji'C of Assiituit ^a|>eri^teaiicnts 
T^isnggylt LoUmn in 
l^SldcA mad Hsomcinfgbluk^, 35^. 

Shftni, A SlmDcsc^ChLaeK lutioDAiiitj, 1. 
3.:^, iL jlOj. 31 fH Elit re^DH nf ihrif 
pimintcv, i- 3^i their bnguiee msd 
dinrulrniilics-, lu 313: their htEloryp 
3iOp 31E 2 MCf likclj to bced4ne pre^ 
doEfMitp^t pQirer b ibc FJirth^r JLut^ 
311 ; ihcir A^ilicUoD to (iniBjg^ed) 
oprani, 

SAanf, ffiifffy by K^y ElkSp iL 104^ 

111 . 

Sheep smd L 39; piicei of, 5^* 

SbeiarDigap lowmldp of Shwebo District^ 
iL ll&kr 

Skm (b dibib} - or 'go■td:^3lp^ 

morally of otcUphortcallyp i 4g. 

ShweVo, dry xone Diiirkx of 

XdTiibiv U|iW Burmfl, iL i 

hot ud in puon niijeritnUi 1%^ lil 

hirtoTX i^ndc Alawigmjflp ijoj 

ill ■rchoeotagloul wemlhi t70; irri^- 
lioD by old "hW nbd new .Shwebo Cmal 
and EMlkl^ I73 p I74; lUcottli ptTcboi 
meLiUp maJ ialtp 174, J J31, ill comian- 
lidoatuHis by n'Tcr^ ud Xnadp I7&^ 
fandfte of l%l, 176, 177; iU oid 
dcndiJ imid tcaiueii^ 17S. 

Shwebo mbdiviiloai jmd toWiubipj IL 

I^Oh 

;Sbwebo towDj, bcfld-qDJitezi of Diifrietp 
Us J81-1S3; CMtoameetp JJi^ iSl, a 
tnnnldpalityp 19^, 1 ftp no tmta-- 
aupply, J&J; orij^iully & viJlMge, ihe 
bmaplAOe of AlMFDgpaT^ and cradle 
ef hu rao^ 169* 170; die town tmiJt 
(^7^3) by him at m. eapltnlp 133;: bu 
burybg-plACe (] 7^)ji t«4: Ib ex.lttlQ|f 
walL^ I Si; kj dtclbe after removal 
(1760) of capital to Aim^ XB4; the 
pTe>iig« of lt« nppon br KKOCCHon of 
AlanngpajI, 170^ ifl4; in 6m and 
aoUciiliieni DctopaEioia by Bridah, 1 70^ 

Sbweda^n at Raegooti, lie Holy 

of Hs^cftof Barmcflc Bk^biiiu, L 134^ 
333 ; it* lirikbf portion, 8^ 2^2 \ ita 
legend, 143, 

Stmodasiij', mbdivuiofi, towodlipi tod 
lowta of Frome L 302, 305, 

ShwegOp H]bdiv-fdot3, towmbipt and port 
ofcill of llhamo DLjrtrtCtr iL II7. 

Sbweji^^^p atibdifiudaDp towiuhKp, un4 
munttdpal town of Totuagoo fjiAnetK 
L 307 p 3^ 


ShweU (or Nam ldaD)p liver rifiog b 
Cbinap joini Irrawaddy OQulh of K&lbj^ 
I. 167 ; a6o xdIIh longp rnpida dil- 
CouracG iraviEaLiDa^ l:d7T< iL i^Oj 
ibo; M cmgtnTl State in Ita valley^ 1.167, 
iln 307, 3 qS, 

SkiDp poifUal rclalbm wlthp Lay; booii^ 
dary with* IJQ, 399, iL 3411 lUldc wiib 
and trade roales, 1. S741 $ 9 , 39^^ 407P 
4ad, 431, 441. 

SiMeae kioMom, its sftrogj^ki with the 
TalaJogs for the eoit of lhc Salween 
Tolley ood Mei^j, L 4J9Jr 419, 440^ 
430 ; frequent menlion of iti early trade 
troin ToaaHerimi 449. 41^0; altaeked 
by Bayln Nanng and bia tCOj 4^0 i 
peoct with Burma imin i|a orothrow 
by AlaiLngpayilr 373 p 43 oj BuTflej^aud 
M'hilO at Mtr^l and Tenaa- 

lerira nnder proicCtioo of the klogi 
450; the Wgh-hantled acUon qf Kast 
India Componyp 4^0, 431. 

SUIokta^Ap hill loWa^ip of Mbbn Dis- 
trklp li. 51; iU deadly oliinnte» 31. 

Silki raw+ manuficlnrc of or iciicwltwe# 
b FromCi L 197 ? befleclnal attcjnpU 
to biptore itf ernde iiielbod% 397,33tt 
Buddhiit prejudice againatp J97; in 
TonngoQ^ 301# jSif by Taiioethas, IL 

SiJk-wcaTtng^ a profclVOOBl iudustryT 
entirely by hatidp L 77 ? ntnnber of 
persona engaged bp 78+ damaged by 
cbeip and gaudy lilka of eommercei 
77p7dj the geacral aso ofrllk allirf] "0! 
in E^ame^ 197; b HenradBt 36a # |e 
Tatoy, 447 ; b Mandalayp ii- 01 p “'• 
Sagaingt 194: in CbJn Hillap ^ 7 ’ 

Sdver-workp gtocrally of bowl^ L 7 ^p 
Pegai aSo^ ii. 97^ 

Siohnungwe^ toumihip of Thnyetniyo 
l^iitrLctp iL lb. 

Sincainig, lownahip of Kynakfe DutflCtp 
L. 353# 254: indadeS Yej'aciaai tract 
of 700 scpiare miiletp wilh m popnlatko 
of only 1^,640, ?£4- 

Sbgu, townihip of Mandalay IHatncti 
iL fly ; oEobaster oaornea at Sagylnp 87. 

Sittong (of PaunEratangh- 

midway between Irrawjuhiy and Sm- 
ween ntley^ L l69h 373 ? rioef east Of 
V tifTirt hb ^ildct and dkschargoi^ into 
apea oT Calf of ^torlabMp 169 j T™- 
gOO and Shwegyb on iU bank^ 
its navigablu cubaU, i09i Itt bor^ 

373; lo be bfidged# 169 ; Ita eiteaislio 
ofoilona, 400^ 

Sittang townp in Thalon tJiBtrictT i-r 4®3 5 
once a *e*t of govenament and lamcns 
fort, MW a name, 403; iti ahCJent 
4 ®^' 

Sittong-Kyaikto (nairigable) Cmial, In 
Tbatoo DiotlicL L 171; ft* lockl and 
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cdfitf 1^1; riilEirG to any Lt oq. to 
^fctilinq-m, i7>r 

SEavny. Ln a mild f’Ctimt unciQg KjjchEai, 
I. Chio HIEIi, 13. 584. 

SauJl'po]!^ ^HtTofe vftodqati’OQ m viriiljm 
■ionT^j. i. 3,3; rnortalSl^ froci^ hdcc 
iSHi^ 32 ^ At Radgo^tir 3^; at Pmiste, 
30s- . 

Rti9ug|[Smg, nEcnnfq o^ojpiontji I I 7 r^l$j 

383* iin t<3p 130- i<S<i ai% 

lE^I, 460;; of SUff/Of 1 . I l€, 

Suutipi, Pevequc from jiidjciikl ud iwa- 
jaaidal^ U iJln 

Mid lEj^cit i. 94: cfii3- 

yty moct of coaitiiig tnde^ S|| of 
IjriiJiih India and Aidatlc Steam Na^ir 
gatioo CoMpaaicv ^3^ loi; foreign 
trade, of IfLbbjrp Pmnu fEendenoap 
nod otfeqt llflef, fW, 94 * intenuJ tnude, 
of tmwiu3dy CafTV|iflliyp ita 

fTcet, receEptii and jku»0|^ert, B4, 94, 
lA^; of Ar-o^en Plolilta Lompiioy on 
the KnEoduL ud oreeki of Atakoa p 193. 

StoatLte quanie*, El 44 p 43; in Chin 
JSfi. 

Stedman, Fort, on Inie l.ilk^p in SonEhcrp 
ShLan ^le*^ i. 340: BO longtr a gMii- 
nn, 3;.S. 

KupeHjqlendentl iftd Ajsiataiit SapertB- 
Icndeiita of iiibflit &Blefp L 

SbigponSp Cirtl udl Atuauntp 1 14^- 

iiiirveya, by ofBcen of Sbttcj oI India, 
cufUitTiL L i43h J44t 
Topograptiicatp 144; oftiB'niBiag ftfe® 
of Mergoi, 461. n/jW Cidailral 

Sun-ey. 

SjriRnip a saborb of Rangoon, oeid con- 

nectH by item fcnyv In J 3 if 

opcc (be 'ffllfliBg capJt^ of r*gtii 8^1 

J43; reraBuu of wEy Fniopenii Kttl^ 
ment there, ?43S irap«f<«it oil' 

refiBcryp J49- 


T. 


Tabnyin p townsbijp of shwebo Dtitrici El 

tSa. 

Tadn-n, tOwmhSp of SBgainp Diitri<rti u. 
i^j. itiBaiiiior Ava^ ano of oiM Shan 
cnpElaEi, FJnjra and MyinraiBEp 
Tagaimg^ rlTeraide lownibip of KpW 
Minn DiiCHet, iL 164, ihc iltc t^F tfac 
earlteW sT ibe JttrewB eafdEaJa ABd 
d^nartiei of Bnima, L 17^ ai- J 53 i 
niLDi, TptganBE bfidUff and pagwa^, 


aip nugrttiOQ wm otct Indo-Cblaw 
from SottLb-W«t CEdpa dojiiig ilatt 
ecnrary a.l^,ii. 31^ iJ 11iti t^ideoed 
predomiaABee In thn Fa/lner 3 * 
aLkkala, an andent capital ^ 
iJioHel L 4131 

witEi Tflkola of Flolcmy and Kmh of 
AfibiaBJi 4141 with the town fiiMncd kn 


4^5 

tbc ICaljlBi bucTiptieoA 401;, 414^ and 
ai cradle of biaddmim Ed EJoraUp 40Jp 
4 B 4; once a port, new 11 miloa ffom 
KSl, ifl4. 

Taikiyip {Dwnihip of HantEuwoddy 
I>lrtn£tp I 353, 

Talaln^ of PegiuBa, uf TbnEDOp aad 
haatlV of Fegq, of wi earlier (Mon]E 
wave of umnlj^tion thaD Ehdj ilvali^ 
tbc BoTmabap I 17, I SO, ifll, 174-376; 
dotioyed Framo,^ ty, 191, were coo^ 
qecred Pagan Anawreta, jS, 401, 
413^ bocamo (onrn 133C) nbieOta of 
Tewngoo EetPg, J8,fe%‘iqd(etl (jrjr« 1750) 
and rceovered ihcb aipretnacy, 1S, 19; 
otcreoEnc (i7<») by Burmese kEng, 
AliuBgpayj, Ig, 4>L; tbdflait rerolt 
(iBiyJ, aa; tiar langoagry TalaEbgn 
dying ont, 3d, tSl; th«r pnaent babi- 
tftE^ 39 ^ 431* (hdr dEmlflLJi- 

£j^ BumbcTp 39; now Eb idigimap 
phyv^iHi. CbiEoBUp dtc,, bkdliLingulili- 
abfe iiDD Barraafl*, iS^i. St* itfw 
Amberrt, FogBp and Tbatntu 

JpBUu^w^ tawniHip of Sliwetw Dlltrfcti 

b- l8lr 

TaBflii, loamhip of Upper Cbindwin Bti- 
trlct, EE. 33a. 

Tanka and wclli for EfricatiMp L fii-&4' 

Tanuibmp Karen tomTubip of Ttau^ 
Uiitrietp I 35 ^ 

Taping, rirer ri*iBg in Cbiqap joiM 
Traddjr «l Mjeilii, I. i<7, i;o miln 
lotig, trraEk abd dnUnetirep idj, Ei 

loj; aaipebiion Emi^ orerp rij. 

Tapnn, towasbEp of Ttotawaddj E>t*. 
tridU 1.370, 

rdrt Ctoddy)p fcimentcd jtd« of toddy* 
piiiQp L 119» 

TaltiKing] among BnnBere Qiam, i. 1(7* 

TamtflwEPCrt, wWieidotj and m^ld^l 
tbim ofJdagirt Dfatrlcii H 66,- ^ 

- ■ EiiEv ^ 49 - „ , 

Tmanggytp En Vawngfiwic, &^bem Shan 
State, 11 + 359 p l^ead^ittarM of 

SnpointEiident aad roJEl^cal officer* 
irtf- town and ftilkA healthy and 
wdl mpplled with pm water isom the 
blElip 339; bead of the cart-road Ji™ 
imtiway rtatloh of Tbad and frnportant 
trade centre, J39, 

Taangthii loWldhip of MyUPgyan UiV 
trict, 11 + JOJ. ,, + + 

TaBRgdttBiatfl l-tke. In MaUiialay Dtt- 
Hict, H Bo* ^ ^ 

TalinglW Ellhaldlairtiof Lbc VawemiDtry, 
IL a a; of tmknowa Ofigbsp 31 ;; Ihe 
peedtar dwa of their women, 3 i; 
L^y P^E^d in icirbig ijlkwBnilia, 

TnMglhwi <' Hill PfopJea tribe of 
Karen origtiB um apcKb, E+ iBir 
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irtddj mttered ftlaiijf cjiitcm blch- 
nod fcHEDdI mDsI \u B^d 

Tbjittkii^ i$i; ib# dm of ihtu women, 
zBtj^ iSa; iaomiDi.ll;r Duddhitfi, prAtftlie 
spidt-wn^ipp I A}; thdr Isai 

ui^laLrly a wcittca dhATutcr^ ifl^j. but 
no « 3 pbiibet of ki iL ^£4. 
TaBA^Pptownifup of Si»dow*y PutHet, 
L a 3 ja 

i&ifElfi^ find wulcfnl lEnltiva* 
tLon in forests ^ Koe, U £0, // fai- 
lint vff 4 tr A^rlcoltorc m cfich Dulrkt. 
T^mm^ odUmtlon of l»]c oncourfi^^ 

I 7 ^- 

Tevoj, hSn utd sOftbooid Diitrict of 
TcELueertm I>itiiioftj Lower Btirma, I, 
il 3 i plrasent cLLiuCej 437 ■ 
ilfi wly ttUtlODJ witb Samn^^ 457, 
43^ miDexcd in ftnt Uurmae IVu^ 
1 3ta piiguda wilb minodoiis unn^c^ 
itDDc, ud liAnyon-treOj 439. 

Thtoj towosb^ i 444. 

Taifow lewii, LcvlH^unitna of liliihact 
nod a raimadpjlity,4,445-447; Ibeold 
town, 446 ; ill flfady growtii eei pros^ 
peiity find Buddbiit pOpaUtlon., 44^; 
i 41 lc^w«vm{; Its rbief udu^yr 447; 
its jKirt ud Fort fniadx 44<S, 447. 

r*jn>y tivci, J, 43 «, 44 S. 

Taimpai^K a Nonbcni Shna StatOj iL 
531^ si*; pbyaial aiKOts Bfld brtir^ 
rainfall, 531; biatorj' before and sieec 
tht SfiwbwM and 
most of hii in^'ocu F^eui^ 331; 
prod^ion and i&afitijadiiio of lea 
priDcIpal iodutij, 33! ^ meniic find 
Itibolc, 331. 

Taien tnwisihip of Sbwabo Ddatrict, if. 

l8a. 

Tea: ^wn in $tun Sutes bj Falavuiga, 
i 33. eSo, iL 314^ 31 &, imported aa 
' polled te:^" 81, 143 ; tfletbod of 
^ploklii^' tea, 314, 310, ttM pnceai, 
310. 

Tea, wiEd fCaatr/fM fA/t/nr£^, ii, 157* 

TcaJt (Ajvn', a de^ 

Gidaoei apd ^leiemd" tn», tbe pns- 
jiCTly of CiovcmmcDt wtereifef found, 

II 71 1 le^nlalion of anaiiat yield cf 

any area, 71 j sudliD^, fellingJoggiii^^ 
CMtisf^ iQ and water, 7^^ 7a; 
according to raocfoOsi yean may in- 
tetTffke bctwecD gfidiing aiid arrlral ai 
Ubimale ietpon, 73; inervfijdng export 
Lradc from jSSi t« 73^ 14^, l^o, 
iL 3 J 7 j CdlUTBtiiXt ^ t^, 

Teak formi, of Fcgn Yotas, L r^n, 363, 

S,!*®®. WIh 39 +: 

cf Tbatou cn JDavna, t mn^ 4™j 4C7" 

or Amhcnl.^i^fjsr of T[i*y«tmyo| 

JL j; or Pi^Uiit, jj; flf Mloho, ,4; 
of Mfi^we^ 04- of klaiMlalBy, 6o^ of 


Bbamo, _i^o\ of MyitkyJ^d i^ 6 ; 
in Kdtba, 141; in fLuby Min^ 15$; 
in 8bwe^, 1i;4; in IjOwct and 
Uppe^ Cblidwiii, Jio, ai^, aad; ha 
KyaolfH, 34S; in VainetLmj 178+ in 
^Sbfin States, 317, 347+ 

Teiaperatuic^ avera^ azkd exlEnnca In 
Upper and Lower Bartnn, I. 15; table 
of arepfiga temperatures at men 
stationi, i4ji- 

Tcraists^ private, pculticn of, ceAemlly 
good^ tbe orifpn and txindjEaaa of 
tbe elasB, 64^ 63 ; roats pnld by, 66, 
67, iftf Landlord* ficd Kcala. 

Teaasserlra, PlvUtca of Lower Btinna^ i. 
371 -466; gmend Eancy ct 371, 37 J; 
bead-qwirtrra at bfoulnidn, 433. 

Tcnaaerimi towc^bip of Mmgui Diitrictr 

t 4 *i+< 5 +. 

Tenfcsaerim ylllaw, 45 hiIIm abom Mer- 
gni, the iite of an andent city, L 466 ^ 
occe tbc prindpaJ p 4 ^ of Siam, 44$, 
450. 46A ; its gtanite pillars and anci^Qt 
pagodas, 41^. 

Teottsscrini Fii-cn, Gitfit and Little, i- 

447 h 44 '?i 

Tbabanng, townablp of Bafisdri Didricth 
L 319 . 3 Ml , . -j 

Tbabdkkyin, mtbdivmon and riycrside 
township of kuby Mmes tHurict, IL 
164; terminiis of the meialLcd road from 
310^4 160, 164, 

Thab7q^, townrilip of Haatfiawadiljr 
IlisUi^ L a^d- 

'rhaDdanng^ bill Stalioo afld Eanltannnl 
of Toungoo District, L 388. 

Thiirttwaddy, DUtfict b DWsjciD 

of Lower fanima^ cbicfly fiJla-rial pftb-iv 
i. 1^7-173; iiBcril leputalioTiforcn^i 
159^ r66j dEsEttrlauiccii and dacoal^ 
338,33^; Ita three tfpei of forevt, 

Tbarrawiddy EubdivUiCO and lownthlp, 
L 269. 

Thaitfiwaddy towon hcad-qnanera of 
Diiuict, L 37373; Mi Forest Ediook 
363, 371 ; In goid walCT-iHpplTi 371; 

a suburb of Tbonce^ 37^' 

HiaiTawaddy, king of Banna (l 837 - 4 “b 
great-grand sOQ of Ataun^paylt L 33 ; 
bi* boftlltty lowardi the Britkh^ 2t; 
Imaiuty and deporitfoni 37. 

Thairawaddjt riince, bis charaeier and 
eril bdimtcci L 339. 

T^aiAam^^y a ron^ ioconic-Ua ofldcr 
Kative and BriUih raJf. “d leaffl 
HHirec of revenM in Upper Barma, l 
III, ii^+ 116; its prolifibleorigin m a 
proportion of prOdHoe, i JI; Iw 
ubatiialion foe and abcrwiee of a 1^ 
lax. 111, 114, Hi; tbc reaffifinatiDn 
(1889) of right of tbe sown ni 
to tax all land, lio^ Hi; Introdwsd 
by kbg Mindou into Upper Ihnmii 
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Il5t \L 47; rcisiiicd bj Brituh Ge^- 
cmmeoti f. 1inddtuct 
kfL 3-H per hoDs^olid ^ H Q r its EPtoim 
to renr^nae Gc£)tx^ ; iii pimu^ 

DD a^cultQK; |i&; til# poUcj of rc^ 
llcf, W3cl ei iti inmlnml diuiloiftiDiiv 1F 
induded in ittumi oi lna4 ffit^nact 
117. 

tTsat^ itthmt^ Djlttici of T«i*s- 
Krim Di^isiaii^ Lowcir Bumu, I. 3^- 
41^; iy dinuilc Qpprcx$lve ^ g<iuir- 
hndthjp 401; Kjircn* in k £trAt 
Jiuijoritj, 4A^ ; it* 4^3; its 

laud bcltlniw^p 4P9. 

ThplOn tO‘uni, licMl-cjDRiitcri of PwicE, 
pkiDfcsquc iehI auabficm^ h mnnlct- 
jiftliEi/, b 4I4, 41$; OllCt 4 d^HTishinc 
poFtj DOW S iQ]l« of UnrawBf 
iMl-ilptble WAtCT^ 4r4, 4X4; cmce iJ^ 
capital of the Talaiogg^ 414^ 41^; it 
{tyr TaikfcaU) the WidMsg ptace of 
BuddbisL TTuuiciQHriei 
from CwifPCi] of Pmti*, 41^; ucted 
hjr Anaviala (r. A. U. lo^oj^ king of 
Pagaa, 40[, 415, and ipoifed of kus. 
muiDscfLtits, and pnestBp 41^; iu old 
walk nnd p^god**, 416. 

Haaiinp ln rivoth of iLe Salwetn, 

dividu "riuifHi froiEL Stftin, L 3 ^, 

41S. 

Thjivetctiatnigh cMst townihip of TAsojf 
District, b 4451, 

Tbayrtmyop Ihstrict of ifioto tK^udoOp 
Upper Buma, iU a-iS; for gOO jcefi 
put of ihc kbgdirtfi of Faj;bii^ 4 ^ 
nniwKcd <11351)14; * mefljfTC riiia- 

filt jud little iirigilioQ, S; ootloBl 
iBTgcljJEIOWllp 7* UfOreiSt uuJ 
I a 

Thfljretmyo i^bditilloo md iown*hiph 

14- p. . 

ThayEtinjra town, lvfiAd-<|DartEEi of Di*- 
trirt^ cijiEonmcniH “d jnpflicipalitjr, U. 
1 7 p iS i the forubg of the OBmcR tf ; 
coquei^ wiUj Alluirayo oppoaile hy 
a FieaEa ferryp IT. . ^ r 

Tbuip solid luid townihip of 

McUctilB Oistriolp II. 

Thegop, towDjbip of Froine EHitnutp L 
^OJ. 

ThIlMw, UbI kinfi of Indfpcndent Borawi 
I. J4 -j6j bfth b deiot^ 
from AUsmjmyST *4; ^ dom^ic 
atrocidn and political p«^¥™tlaM^ 
34, 25; deportfd after ibiid Bnnnesc 
War (ifeSg) to iDdUp 9^ iL 90, 91; 
called 10 die Uuooc f/on a mefiasteiTj 


J'jfjVn, Of wood-odt Iree 

wjiVd/a)p yieldiog a bladt wnidip il 
60, SOp 174* aifip i40, al&H 34 ^' 
Tln^DgwBr towndiip of Haotbawiddy 
Distiicl^ i. 9^ 


4^7 


TboniE, marndpalliy in Ttiammddy 
fXjlrict, L 37 a. _ 

T^u^jfiH^4 of Chin erigiB, luge Liuid 
pfop^ior* of Salidp U. 40p 4*. 
TAtf^ti (raf4) or drdc he^mm of 
lowcf Burmh, of Upper 

Bonna, dow gradoniEj Kplaecd by 
iKT yfllago bcftdjuoip b 
161 ; their fotmer cottlroL of 

luge fortea of pollUp i£p| fostenKl 
dkstmbanoei at dHleiAdmelil of polke 
duriac stfooBd Buriuesc War, 351^, jgtfr 

Jkf ^ Ouil IldlllQBI- 

TiddlD^ nLbdLriiioDi of Chb Hilb, lb 

^ 9 *- 

Tigyaingp townshLp of KiLlhA Diftml, tb 


Mr- 

Tilin, towmihip of Fakoldco I>li|ricl|i iL 
33; iti large popnUtioa «f Tauaglbaa, 
raring rilkwofwia^ 33, 

TLop in Mergtd Uktnetp b 7^, 457, 45S ; 
not 10 £if a luceeuhil induitry^ 7^ ; 
ootpaL and roraJly b 1903, 77 t 45^; 
former large oaporta of from Tetui- 
scriru, Si; the diiRertnl forms of and 
tnesbodi of working for tin ortT 457^ 

43IS" 

Top rirer in Irrawaddy delta, 1. 34^ 
Tobacco^ cdliyation of, b gi; cbiedr In 
Henpada r>iilr|elp Ofdbiuy 

crop of rira: bsipha and Jalandai ii. 10* ^ 
ora- iirvdar cn^p L 14^!; larf^ booie 
ESDEnmttptkdi ob 4S; not eiporfedH gl i 
iraporU, 149; fm|Eient fiJIiHe of io^ 
trodundon of Aowrican a«d, 3&I + 



Toddy-pafniJi, eotamOQ b diy aooe, 
Upperl for medasie* or • 

their pEUEDoe cOfidoeiK'to (mane; lAJi 
IL 17. 

Tp|ififiiM> tiuTfiel of TenaHcrtm Ds«*hmi* 
Lower Btuma^ L 1 

/irtfj ratafighip 314: biiloiy of Tom- 
FOO dynasty 3J4-S7*1^ ^ lelalLoo* with 
Ihe Fagui, Fegti^ HnnaDCp «M ilritisa 
poiKH, ij*. iri: • diittiop 


Beni", irrp 39 *; ^ ., , 

Totmgoo AbdifisMia and townihlp, b 

3 J»i* r € ■ j 

Tomapoo lown^ bcad-tfuiflers of 
a mnniElpaliEyp and till a canton- 
iDcnl* b iSS-™-; ^ holldh^i 

brick foitp old wall! aad foase^ jSp; 
OEcopled from Martaban in Kwod 
Barowie War, 375^ 3*^ 

Totu^goop a dynaity of Pe^ (tjjoo-l^joJ* 
o{3iii)nensd Taiaiagfr ATBlnn, and .Ava^ 
and took Feen, L tSp 375^ 374^ 3 T& p 
D ude tiealici wilb Europcaai^ iv; 
their new amtal at Aeap 18; oirtricomo 
(r*j73o)byTalAin£ii tbeenonnont 







IJVDUX 


43 ^ 

tcrdtMi«, fairvL, and wfflldi of lieir 
king Hayin Nftanjj 375- 

Towiu (aad TillagtiJ, amber *nd popo- 
laiion ofp i. I5, 14*, 147; 
tcDdcD'cy to from tovroi Into 

mntr^^ 30. 

TowmiiiiM, 1^54 in fiamber^ ihciz 

pO]ioljuiw» ue±f t. 9Q ", iberkr j-udlaial 
Itfviice Lo l-ower iSuna^i iQ^ j cub ia 
cbaTEC 95J. 

Trj^Sfr Md CojniDcrcCp i. ^J-53; audecit 
ttudc with ArablAp Chioa, &C.p Sa ; 
CxlitEog ctpdsp ckLef cxpotlln noi and 
teak, Si ’ cblcf amportat * cblef 
centm Inluiwi iuid setports, ibeif im- 
pbrti and mports, S3 ;; Inttmil iTade 
tj ntlp walcrwayi^ mid caravwlip S4, 
S^j TCf j stfllialic* wnAting, 

S4t extcmi,l tnde, cfwtlaff 

linde, B3, b^ bajivc enftp hnl nainlir 
bj sieua oAvigaJtLoa con|>aniei9 S3; 
tmii-ixoiiCjcr tradeT ^a+heract ^7* 
luid,. B^p SH I expoflJi and iiepi^rtl, S^- 
SSp 1419-131. s/tfi Tablet o^ ejltr- 
caI tracU; of Durma by sn tad by Undp 
cxpartA and impoebp pp. 1 h|9p ifjOi IS^- 

Tiadc, fOTe^ se*-bopne, more thjji half 

of inpoitA from Uailed Kingdvmj 1- 
with btjnJia Settleoitifiti, S6, with JajpoUi, 
33^; land trade with Chioa, btani, 
CbieQgttial^r a^ KaiefiAi. ^7, ; ita- 

iktkxof cipofti and iiaportii> ^^ 0 f 131- 

Tra^Sei Uitcnutl, by railp WAEcr»lL7t and 
cANiTUp L S4, 35^ with bhan ^itatcip 
84 p 8 £; tiamed oa maioly by 8unsan», 
but eneroa rrh ed npoa by Indw^ vstd 
Cfauiaiira^S4, 19j, aSi, 

Trade, tJinbei' mid paddy, in TbainiWaddy 
Diitnci, eveiy one mieftited in, ^ itj 
Uclbodip jh4, 165; thesoinrWp dLiecdy 
or Indlfutlfp of it3 wcadthp ab;5. 

Tramwayt, mam at RanRCKin (lo bt 
e]«[jihed)^ and befve^a Dny^aelk and 
Thalon, L 408, ^ccliic at Mandmlnyp 
91 ; tb^ OOtf, pcaienj^rTp and letnm, 

Treei^ * fexrytdp’ L yi, aoS. 

Tribe% bjil, i 37-40, cf Sban 

di3j Ji4. 34?i J45: 0^ *^****V 
iJliUtr 3 ^ 3 p 393 . Str aJj» kacci. 

Tntk-bcda or bnqjtt, b ^4 r of DwniMld 
Illandp Jbl, 314* jig, 330, 437, 

rwante, ubdlTiiioD and lowjtibjp nf 
HaDthawaddy Diitrint, I. 

Twaalc Canal, t£dal wlxboid locka, for 
bOAl OonnnnnicaLtuia belwteti RailgOMl 
and Irraiitddy idfcr, a. J71; 7j miSci 
1 emi£ aatea abi^t £0 nulcs of watcTway^ 
171 % lia oonstmciion $M ewt^ 171. 

U. 

UmbreHatp lij^bt and gracefnJ BumaefCp 
replaced by bluk glnghauu, L Bdj 314. 


V. 

YaccinatinjBt preyndiw agiintt, \n ffiivanf 
of bocnliliim, L CE^mpubory b 
ran^ m Quia pa lit let and ouiLomnaUSp 
141; iratistka of+ 157, ibeir acetiney 
doubtfu], 143 i lb efbeaqr, 33 3 ooftof 
wclne d^pSt ml MciktiLm, U- 17^^ 

Viadaetp railway df l4ecl aemarn Gokteik 
goiWp i. SS; iS. 30S, 3a j- 

Viaona Fdlnl, Tillage hi 4 RQhdiTisLon of 
iMcT]giji; h 4^3i 4^4' 

Villas A« apjKiltilFflenl ol' * ten- 

bonie" lO be rtual poUee^ L a 191 

lEft cf!ii;4iJCy in dlDiinLiblxig erkne, 

Villmgeip naraber, population and coft- 
Btmctloa ofj. L J9> i4d, 14? ± tendency 
to migraic from townf, 33 ^ the sni^ 
pottanee of their bendisai, 99, 
nirml police^ 119; lanitatlon, 143; of 
bill inbea often bniltoa pile*, i73i 
goTenmanat of tillage cnaitnBniElim in 
SVm Stale#, 334- 

Volcmoea, emtinot of Popa, I, s roud 
gtf ialmnd of Cbedttba, with oocamenal 
iiBobe *nd Itapaesj due to petML™«F 
ana, 308; of Foul liland, Jl8j of 
Minhop il. 36 ; CKploMon ctuEtra of 
IjCiWcf Chlndwln, JO 5 ; #1^®* tjf enb 
eanic Twlenoe in Meiletila Diririet, 
356 ^ b Eteml t^lngical rift nr fault 
nf ^an conetryj 306. 

Volnnteerm fmllitaiy) to ibe nttwher uf 
2,419^]. 1263 Rfidway CoTpi, la*. 

\\\ 

Wa Slatea, a OOllcCtSun of ftimU Sutei, 
under nomiml cootnsl of Superiatefe' 
dent ml f-aibio, il. 334; their gotm- 
mcni m ayiEein of viJlijpc commnni-ticif 

\Vmge*t p*td in cash and olbcrWimCt Sflg^ 
in ItiBf hUh i. 67; dafTeroit 

kindi of Ut»«r, 67, 6& j not ^fotm 
IhrOogbouL the Protinoik 6®i 
owing lo Iminobility of ImboTir, 
of futOrf hantlmp Kt, 8j; of Indiaii 
OMlkflp 348; of tin onoUes 4iol o* 
rnhy raJnen^ native and crtlvtr*t it 1 s® J 
of ■^E-TForken, 17^^ 

Wakerwlp fubdiTiuDn, townihip. “J 
of Mya.ungniym IHitrict, i. 334' * 

Mtiaoidinftry Ifldeaae Lfl popalatiofl by 
intrnLgrniioo, 5^7" 

WfiBgin, n Sonlhera Sban Stateji sL 3^^+ 
3^3- 

I Wnsp a MoO'Anam hill people of trani- 
S&lwe« teritish Shan Stntei, L l!’*S 
fcinghp cndrilieedj and inomily 
vanbippen, rellfpoHsly 

ibe bewii of bnnMui Tirtinu, jBi I 
dreu or ib abience^ J&r; 

I enitnrisix lud cnltlTaie npSnia pOppyi 




lA^BEX 


; ibe vUIsli^ of lEit ^VllH 

Wsj with iL tvHEidkii or cavextd 

cfitronoCi tbcir kiipa[i|;}F ud \li 

diftlcCtS^ ji^i^ 

tju and woila^ i laJS wntcT- 
■upply (It Riu^ooDr ajSp J59^ CuJore 
to lopptr I'cipi with ,g:ood wnCcfp. a-Sg; 
flt S^loalmdOp ^3^; (rfei^ ■watcr- 
■appljr oE' XtiixJ8d->iy dty^ ti- 

Ciillail Al MaymjfOp J 5 i ; hmd ■! 

SbFcbOr ktdilil* 

Lftke^ 371; good at TamiEisTip Sooth- 
am Sbiio SlttlMi 

Wrtwh, tffiTOPJiip Of MaiidALir Diftiiot^ 

ii,. SS, 

Wbnt, limited coitEvniJon of h 
mvemEie yield per watt 52 ! «rc* 
crop^i 14^1 McrttlSy a jw cfcp of 
the day Moe of Upper P4initi» etowti 
where rico emt^Ot uc, L 49>, ^0. ii- aj ; 
intfodortion of Indino *^p 70 ; mort 
of wheat crop of Burma firwwfi m 
Sne^ng CKi-tfictt 191; in Kyanhae, J4&. 

SJaneelp nod fetbAad ISniwetry, at 
Mcripii in their relaHoot with 

the knag of Skm *ftd the Em* Jodi* 

aErfiointe freedom (ea^ hv 
Ankaltpi. ia 4 )i i- 34 ^ J Apparent 
incvDidstjcncy vlth bd^Kcr ratio of meat 
34; statUtiia of tPAftiedp nDtaarriedp 
and wfdowedp ^4, j* ; drew ofp 
yS’ mTctcniO unokcM, namhera 
emploiHfd la cotton and fiDt-wearmg^ 

y7, 78^ in lieriuer-wodt, 79 p ^ In fac- 
tofietp 81: TtiocAroaiimi aj mm the 
leward of iheif virtacp ijj ; former 

pcTrtiioooivefttfifcdeeatJoototh^ 

137 j femaTe cdoealJoni ^ 37 + * 3 ^^ 
rily of womctiT^ -|30; Pot allow^ near 
Yele pag^- 4 ^"^^ field^wOTk, a^a. 

Wood-ntV ofVj*V^/f tree, for iKqlief-woFk, 

ff'ma! the title of * ^^timor of a P™™5f 
nnder Bon?™ kirptlom. t sao;; iiill 
the conttefy tide of toanuhip OtoOK of 
Kaai.ttal^ , 

Wand win, lownihtp of Meittik D4tnet, 


lip 369^ 370. 

'VVoaithOp nbHivuiDil and towninip ot 
Kafha Plftjictp Q. i 4 &f fomj^y ^ 
of Wtintbn State^ anAfaed llBjI) nfi^ 
icfious rebellion of ilaSaWMi t37i ip> 

lafldsp dedicated fcff opioef 
of pafEodu# ii- 3 i| ag, 189,^ 


'a flufihlaod'! («ad Ufld of 
nplaiiiii and pkiai whert ™* ^oot 

crapi of the dry mne if Upp« Bnim*, 
iL tji 


419 


Yamethm^ tTutrlcl sf Mciktila ^ridnip 
Upper Hunnil-, ii. 371^)86; dirtded 
betwi^ wet and dry inn«p r73p itf 
carmpOfidbig chinatc (Uid agrLfoTln»t 
jyjp 376; dutnrbancei ikoe lunnexa^ 
tiM^ 124 I irrtjSation of tOS fqnarc 
mLlea by Unki and dameL J^8;; 
aitui^Te feresta, 378^ 170 r Tirade with 
Shaa StAtea^ 379; milway and loadi, 

aso; famke^ mliid metal ^wode, 

i 79, Sh 179 

VamethLa aubdlffaign and toWoihlpp !L 

jSj„ 

YaEsethtn iowaix hfad-qaarleia of PlitricE 
Hut A mnmcipalEEyp li. i 1^; an 
ImportAnt railwAf and cniaean trade 
emttet j80p jSifi. 

Vandabop treaty of at md nf hrst Bnrracie 
VVafj i. Its. littdcahle Htticinetit of 
diipnte ai to pouem^on of Bilai^Tiin 

4I1OL 

Vandoon, tabdiTiBonp tnwnih^ tmd 
tnimSclpal toWfl of Ma-abln piitnclf 

Yawf rfv Jlof Uppff Baraia, trilmlajT of 
the Inawaddyp EL iS; Eia aae for 
EAtion, 34, IJ, . r 

Vaw feTer, aren worne tiun Uiat of 
Arakam a. 19* _ 

Yaw waiitdotSiV EL 37, 3^7. 

Yawnghwcp HKWt important Soplhem 
Shan Slate, with defs^dmeio** iL 3 ? 7 f 
faitb not Ha nnhealthy aa KeD(r- 
tanr, 558 1 capital of hbw namcp 1 
Eta wcEl-watCKd Tnlky and Inlc E-alce^ 
ijfi. _, , 

Yebynp towwhEp of Tarer PUtrtet* L 

Vcdaihet towpahip of Toengoo Diitiict, 

Y,-U m»^ P, tewmhlp of Aroften* DU- 
tria, I 43l> «*i rtnuinj *t ol 
Mekma-rnyo, 'the dty of worB<fl,i 


towmhip of Ma^we 

Eitrlelv it- ^ 

a Soethrin Shan Siatef n- Sy&p 

igyo^ towndblp of Faholiclim DUtrict* 

I, mbdlHaEtm and towmhEp of ShweliO 
irtjkL ii- iSt- t8iF 
, pcreenUl rhef of Upper Borma, iL 

jHwftowiuhip of YaineiiLb Di^ct, 

la^I^ ^ mbdifUlnii of Lower ChEndwin 

HjtrkLiL „ H 

rii^P aHoflst of the Chindwtn, Jl- af 8 j 
1 flood! in igoi|. aiOr 
r->rUlaget'L 4 & 

nAa^yi or nllage hc i dmar i j am 
Lcfidman. 
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z. 

Z&irl)ijdJs> boni of BnrmCH mcrtlier* ud 
iDdufl MnsilcnSri fftlhoip tbar amabcr, 
K 4 S> AB^r 4 ^ J ^ AiD*i»jMiraj II- Sji 
in Shw«bQ( ijl! ^ “ 

K)ri»luc. ^44^ . . , , 

ZaIiUp tcn^iblp and mnpicipml lovn ^ 
Diatrict, L 36 ?t 37 ^. 

Zufja^rr, FUmna a 

1 , failcuT of tarty alUnspt to ifStro- 
i^fxe. uniWifrt, i IJ. 

ZawjEyii luan-iuiTi|[aiblt Htcj of Upper 
BomapafilDcnt qf Uie 340 s 

caiuU Minora, im^lc nearly 15O aqiuire 
mtl« Kywikii: Dlctnetp 347, 348 ; 


iti flood of 341 i eroned tidoe 
by failw^t 34OL 

iZfgODi Cttb^viiioa and foini of TEiazia- 
waddy Biatrietp L adij, 373. 

Zingkalbiff Hkaffltip SMn Stale witbb 
Uji^ Cblridufui DEEtrict, iL Sj&p li? i 
idimaiitcnM! ^ lEi o^ Sawbwai J37+ 

ZoDci, DBltiiil diviaians of UariBa by 

b a-5: of UpiM Boftna, uso wet 
loae with raSnfAtl over ,w bebe^ ibc 
day with icanty iBiafilllip of l^wer 
Barma^ wet al^ compdLnlivntj diy^ 
thedr Dbtrktt and iheir dESfcrenfici III 
retpect of popnlatioap Irr^atloOp agii- 
cakniiip and phyilcal condilkDip 3. 4^ 

38-50p Set a/le Dry 

Zoolo^j Faniu- 


Os^and t Printffd Jit the Claiendon Piness hy Horace HarT^ MA 
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